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It is not a small ihing to be an en^ged writer for 
a magazine that has admittance into numerous fami- 
lies, and, by the costliness and adaptation of its deco- 
rations, and the general proclivity of its contents, is 
in no small degree the handbook of young females. 

A good book, an octavo or quarto, upon sound 
morals or religious^ doctrines comes like a wholesome 
breeze, "stealing and giving odors" — but then, like 
that breeze, it is only occasional — a current rushing 
in but rarely, and seldom finding the right object 
within Its healthful influence. But the magazine is 
the atmosphere in which the inmates dwell; they are 
constantly within its influence, and ilieir general life, 
their mental sanative properties become imbued with 
its qualities : And this is the more important as the 
influence is commenced at home, and upon the 
female portion ; so that it becomes constantly, per- 
manently, and extensively operative upon, and 
through others. 

The writers for this magazine seem to have been 
impressed with this idea of these consequences, and 
hence the importance of their contributions ; or the 
editor has been exceedingly careful in his w%now- 
ing, to allow nothing to pass the sieve that might be 
productive of evil in the field which he is called to 
cultivate. 

The writer of this article is deeply impressed with 
the importance of his position, and the danger of an 
error. A magazine that is devoted to taste, the arts 
and the fashions, it would seem, from the opinions 
<^some, must be in a great degree light, and in no 
degree instructive, save in the very subject of taste, 
fashion and the arts, to which it ls ostensibly devoted, 
and according to the general acceptation of the words, 
taste and fashion, and the ordinary uses to which the 
arts are applied. 

" A magazine, then, of polite literature, of the arts 
and fashions, must be for the day — must treat of 
1 



ephemeral subjects — must make the fashions of 
female dresses a leading and permanent matter of 
thought — must recommend amusements as matters 
of life-consideration, and erect the finer arts as an 
image of universal worship." 

We say plainly that we differ from those who make 
this estimate of periodical literature. We cannot 
consent to such a degrading standard for the monthly 
press — we certainly will not submit ourselves or our 
pen to this shortening process of the Procrustean 
bed of literature — we will do what we can to keep 
** Graham's Magazine" from such debasement — we 
will do it for the long estabhVhed chaiacler of the 
periodical, and for what we think it capable of — we 
will do it for our own credit — and, most of all, we 
will do it for the good of that large portion of society 
to which this magazine supplies the mental pabulum. 
When we furnish forth the table of those who look 
to our catering, we will take care that there shall be 
no poison in the ingredients, no ** death in the pot." 

But in a secular magazine there must be light 
reading— all, or nearly all, the contents must be 
of a kind addressed to the fancy as well as the 
understanding — and consequently of a character to 
excite the censure, or at least forbid the approach, of 
the ascetic. Nay, it must greatly difler from the 
class of periodical literature devoted to, and sustained 
upon sectarian religious grounds. The task, the 
labor of the magazine editor is to sustain the high 
moral tone of his work, and yet have it the vehicle 
of fashion, taste and the arts — to take the pure, the 
good, and the beneficial, and give to them attractions 
for the young and gay — or, to take that which is 
attractive for the young and the gay, and make it the 
vehicle of high moral truth — of sober, solid reflection, 
the means of heart-improvement, and the promoter 
of home joys — to overlay the book with gold, and 
with sculptured cherubim, and all the magnificence 
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of taste and ingenuity— but to be sure that within 
are the prophet's rod — the shew-bread of the altar — 
and the written law of truth. 

Our sense of the duty of a magazine writer of the 
present time, is rather hinted at than set forth in the 
above remarks. The subject is one that might com- 
mand the pages of a volume, and if properly handled 
would be made eminently useful to writers and to 
readers. Our attention was awakened to the subject 
by an examination of the exquisitely executed pic- 
ture of " Tub Belle of the Opeea," with which that 
accomplished artist, W. E. Tucker, has enriched the 
present number of this Magazine. We do not know 
that he who drew the figure had such a thought in 
his head as the improvement of magazine literature; 
and it is probable that Tucker when he exhausted 
the powers of engraving, or almost all its powers, to 
produce the figure, was impressed rather with the 
importance of his contribution to the artistic im- 
portance of periodicals, than to the high moral influ- 
ence which he was aiding to promote. But true 
genius, wherever exercised, is suggestive — and the 
beautifully drawn figure is as promotive of useful 
reflection as the best composed essay. Hence the 
fine arts and literature are allied — allied in their ele- 
vating influence upon the possessors, and their power 
of meliorating and improving the minds of the unini- 
tiated. Hence they go hand in hand in the path of 
usefulness — hence they are united in this Magazine. 

The Belle of the Opera ! Will the reader turn back 
once more and look at the picture ? How full of life — 
how much of thought — how self-possessed — how de- 
sirable for the posi^ession of others — how conscious 
of charms — and yet how charmed with the tasteful 
objects represented. 

The Belle of the Opera ! To be that— to be " the 
observed of all observers," in a hou*e crowded with 
objects for observation, to be made preeminent by 
exceeding beauty is " no small thing." It mu«t be 
costly— it must demand large contributions from other 
portions of the possesor of the proud object. If acres 
went to enrich the dress of the ancient nobility of 
England, something as desirable and as es!<ential to 
the possessor, as those acres were to the Britirth no- 
bility, must have been sacrificed to perfect the attrac- 
tions of the Belle of the Opera. Were they social 
duties? were they domestic affections? were they 
the means of womanly usefulness? of healthful and 
almost huly operation upon the minds of others ? 
were they prospective or present ? is present mode- 
rate but growing happiness sacrificed, or is the pre- 
sent enjoyment of distinction so great as to balance 
all of immediate loss, and to make the sacrifice that 
of future peace, future happiness, future domestic 
usefulness, future social consequence, all that makes 
mature womanhood delightful, all that makes age 
respectable and lovely ? 

Such reflections and such pregnant queries arise 
in the mind, when we contemplate the representa- 
tion of such loveliness, so displayed. (I might say 
such loveliness displayed, for the representation is 
loveliness itself.) And the moralist has taken just 
such a beauty, (if his mind ever " bodied forth" the ; 



forms of things so unknown,) and marked upon all 
the display " vanity and vexation of spirit" — the 
very display, and especially the place of the display, 
warranting the conclusion. 

We confess that we have looked at The Belle of 
the Opera until our mind has arrived at other conclu- 
sions. We think it fair to conclude that so lovely a 
face, and such a majestic form, are at least prima 
faci(B evidence of an elevated and beautiful mind, 
and that the enjoyment of opera music, nowhere to 
be enjoyed but at the opera, is by no means incon- 
sistent with that elevation or that beauty. Music, 
that constitutes half our worship on earth, and all in 
heaven, shall that be regarded in itself as a sin or a 
means of degradation? 

"But the display of the person, the vanity of the 
dress, the folly of the personal exhibition, these are 
against the character and usefulness of the Belle — " 

How so ? There is certainly no improper diminu- 
tion of dress. The most that can be said is, that a 
beautiful woman, beautifully dressed, is sitting in 
the front seat of an opera-box, surrounded by hun- 
dreds of persons of both sexes, who have come with 
the same ostensible object, and who sit equally ex- 
posed. 

But it is the exceeding beauty of the person and 
the elegance of the dress that make her conspicuous ; 
and it is that conspicuousness which constitutes the 
ground of censure. 

But fortunately The Belle of the Opera did not 
make herself beautiful. Those elegant proportions, 
those enticing charms, are the gift of Him who 
made human beings in his own image ; and let it be 
confessed that half the elegance of the dress is attri- 
butable to the elegance of the form which it covers, 
and the exquisite beauty which it is not intended to 
conceal. 

Beauty is a gift— a gift of God — like all personal or 
mental endowments, dangerous, it is confessed — but, 
like all, to be used for personal gratification and the 
promotion of social advantage. 

If it is conceded to be a means oi mental meliora- 
tion to dwell among the beauties of artistic skill and 
lofty architectural efforts, then surely it must be still 
more advantageous to be reared within the influence 
of living charms; *'to grow familiar day by day" 
with features and forms that constitute models f<v 
the r^resentalion of angels, and to pass onward 
through life with the sense of seeing constantly im- 
proved and gratified with objects of exquisite beauty 
exquisitely clothed. This is viewing The Belle of 
the Opera with an artist's eye. 

•' But," the moralist will say, " the high office of 
woman is vacated by such a sacrifice to display, and 
such a devotion of time to amusement. That The 
Belle of the Opera can never be The Bonne of the 
Nursery, and therefore woman is out of her place 
when out of such an exercise of her faculties as shall 
minister directly to domestic advantage." 

We take issue with the moralist on this questioa 
of the direct application oi female faculties; and w* 
do this because we feel that the narrow bigotry of 
the unenlightened, which leads them to condenm the 
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elegant enjoyments of life, and to ground their con- 
demnation on the demand which is constant upon 
human beings, " to do good and to communicate," is 
founded on a want of a full appreciation of female 
powers, and a mistake as to what constitutes these, 
and their means of usefulness. 

There will be no space for a discussion of the 
measure of female duties, though it is intended to 
enter upon such a discussion hereafter ; but we may 
say that however extensive or however limited they 
may be, their discharge will be more or less effectual 
and complete, as she is qualified by the elegance of 
education, the improvement of her mind, the culti- 
vation and adaptation of her faculties, to impart to 
others the graces of life, and to fix them by constant 
example. 

Virtue is embraced for its charms— it is not ad- 
mired for deformity or its negligence of mind; it 
has its attractions and its means of compensation, as 
much as has vice — but they are not always as ob- 
vious. The young must be made to trust in the re- 
sults of a virtuous course ; they must have their faith 
fixed by the graces of parental, of maternal precept 
and example— and this good cannot be hoped for if 
the mother is incapable of attracting, if she has not 
the means of charming — if, indeed, she cannot show 
that what constitute the pleasures of life (pleasures 
which in excess become crimes) are, while properly 
enjoyed, wholesome and advantageous, and at the 
same time can show the line of demarcation between 
their uses and their abuses. She must know what 
are the true accomplishments of life — she must un- 
derstand the influence of refinement and cultivation 
on the mind — and she must bring herself to apply all 
these. She must know the difference, too, between 
the uses and the abuses of cultivated talents, and she 
must learn to discriminate. 

She who would deny to the young the cultivation 
of talents, musical, literary or artistic, is like the 
beings who would pile up the snows of winter, that 
the accumulated heap might prevent the budding and 
the blossoming of spring; while she who would force 
the mind of her child to an unnatural development 
of merely ornamental faculties, is like one who 
would concentrate the rays of the sun through a 
burning-glass, in order to accelerate the growth of a 
delicate plant. 

What we mean to assert is the obvious fact, that 
the female, the mother, cannot discharge the high 
responsibilities of her sex, without many of those 
acquisitions which are condemned as worthless in 
themselves, and perhaps the condemnation is in 
some measure correct ; that is, the acquisition sepa- 
rately considered may be rather injurious than bene- 
ficial. 

Music itself, if it be the only or the principal at- 
tainment of a woman, must be valuable only as a 
means of obtaining money or fame. So of dancing — 
so of painting— so of poetry, that divine gift— each 
one of these, allowed to become predominant, loses 
its melioratmg influence, and devotes the possessor 
to a solitary enjoyment, or, at most, assists her in 
acquiring notoriety and a living. 



It is our intention to laud the cultivation of tastes 
only as parts of the meliorating means of woman*s 
character — the acquisition or rather the improvement 
of ingredients to fit her for that office of delicate in- 
fluence for which God evidently designed her. Her 
personal beauty may be a part of the means of her 
wholesome domestic influence — her love of, and at- 
tainments in, music, her improvement in drawing, 
her literary gifts and acquirements all go, when all 
are mingled, to give to her consequence and usefulness 
in the nursery, and to make her beloved and bene- 
ficially influential in the domestic circle, and to add 
attraction to her charms in social life. There is no 
incompatibility between all these acquisitions with 
great personal beauty, between a sense of that beauty, 
indeed, and the entire fulfillment of all domestic and 
social duties, that are likely to be devolved on one 
thus highly endowed, thus qualified by extensive 
attainments. 

The Belle of the Opera is at a place of refined 
amusement, where the richest productions of musical 
science are properly delivered. She is dressed to 
suit her own means and the place which she occu- 
pies. There is as much propriety in the proper pre- 
sentation of her charms, as in the appropriate de- 
livery of the music. The place itself is one of en- 
larged social intercourse. Elegant attire is the re- 
quisite of the place, and is due from the female (who 
has it) to him who incurs the expense of the visita- 
tion, and receives the honor of her company. 

" But she is admired in her display ; her dress, her 
form, the beauty of her face, attract marked atten- 
tion. §he is the object of general observation." 

And why not? Is it inconsistent with good taste 
to admire beauty? Is not the whole opera a place 
where the taste is to be improved and gratified ? Is 
it music alone that is to be relished? When went 
forth the decree from morals or religion that beauty 
— ^female beauty — should not be adorned ? And to be 
adorned it must be seen. 

Let us not hear the platitudes about the worthless- 
ness of beauty; it is not worthless — it is of high 
price— of exceeding worth — of extensive usefulness ; 
and, appropriately displayed, its influence is hu- 
manizing, tranquilizing, and every way beneficial. 

To personal charms The Belle of the Opera 
adds a cultivated taste for music — a taste which she 
indulges at the fountain-head of such enjoyments. 
But does she less, on that account, or rather on tfiese 
accounts, (beauty and musical taste, namely,) fulfill 
her mission at home? Does the lesson of virtue 
which the accomplished mother gives to her young 
child, fall less impressively on the heart because the 
infant pupil, in looking upward, gazes into a face 
replete with all of earthly beauty? Is there not a 
certain coincidence between the looks of his be- 
loved teacher and the excellence of her delightful 
instruction ? or rather, does not her beauty tend to 
make these lessons delightful ? And if the charm for 
the child is the morning or evening hymn, does not 
the sacred simplicity of the text drop with extra- 
ordinary unction on the ear, if conveyed in the rich 
melody of a cultivated voice. 
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I might thus enumerate all the high attainments, 
and show how each becomes useful; but it is 
enough to have it understood, that the true, the 
great value of all these high gifts and extraordinary 
cultivation is derived from their influence, when 
combined, to form the character of the possessor. 
The Belle of the Opera is also The Belle of the 
Ball-room. The same variety oi characteristics, 
without a necessity for the same attainment, marks 
each, and both are liable to be set down by a superficial 
observer, as destitute of any qualities, except those 
which distinguish them in the places of amusement. 

May not the Belle of the Opera, or the Belle 
of the Ball-room, be the guardian genius of the sick 
chamber, the faithful, devoted director of the nursery? 

I knew The Belle of the Opera, and she was as 
fond of the dance as of the song, and shared in both 
in the social circle, and enjoyed them in others in 
more public displays. Her buoyant spirits, her happy 
gayety of disposition, made her the marked object of 
admiration in all parties in which she shared— the 
first to propose that in which all could gracefully and 
appropriately join, and the last to propound a 
thought that could cast a gloom over the countenance 
of a single being around her. She seemed so much 
the spirit of the joyous assembly, that serious thought, 
deepth of feeling, or firm principles of good, were 
not suspected by those incapable of looking into the 
heart. The Belle of the Opera was deemed by such, 
one set apart for the enjoyment of the opera and the 
dance, and to be without life when without these 
means of life's pleasures ; to have no sympathy with 
her kind, excepting through music and display, and to 
reckon none among her intimates but the light-hearted 
and the gay. 

Men may be thus exclusive, but women are not. 

Returning one night from opera or route, the 
Belle entered her parlor wearied with^ but not tired 
o/the pleasure in which she had shared, when sud- 
denly a cry of distress was heard; it was caused by 
the appearance of a case of small-pox in a neigh- 
boring house. At once the Belle changed her dress, 
and was at the bed of the sufferer. 

<' But, madam, have you had the small-pox ?'* 

*' No; but I have been vaccinated." 

" Ah ! so was my sister." 

*' But evidently not well. I will tarry and assist 
until she be removed, or some change take place." 

The change took place af\er a few days, and the 
Belle of the Opera carefully wrapped the body of 
the deceased in iis grave-clothes, and having com- 
mitted it to a coffin, she went to purify herself, give 
thanks for her preservation, and to enjoy again the 
fine arts which she so much admired. 

The pleasant laugh could at times, and did^ give 
place to tears of sorrow or of sympathy; and the 

m 

appearance of indiflerence would promptly yield, 
when thoughtlessly or wickedly some sentiment op- 
posed to strict morality, would drop from the lip of a 
companion. Never did hours of gayety tend to 
moments of unkindness, or the full enjoyment of the 
abundance to which all were happy to contribute, 
obliterate a sentiment of gratitude toward those 



whose earlier kindness might have assi&ted to pre- 
pare for that enjoyment. 

Beneath the exterior of frequent devotion to admis- 
sible pleasure, there was a depth of feeling and a 
soundness of principle that sustained themselves in 
all circumstances, and exhibited themselves where- 
ever their exercise was requisite, that were seen, 
indeed, influencing even in the midst of gayety, and 
throwing a charm around that freedom of conver- 
sation in which those of well-regulated minds may ^ 
indulge. 

The virtues of The Belle of the Opera are not 
sudden, fitful, dependent upon excited feelings — they 
are constant, influencing, ruling. They appear ia 
private conversations, they are manifest in delicate 
forbearance toward the errors of others, they exhibit 
themselves in unwavering attachment to known 
established principles, and a delicate tolerance of 
the views of friends ; and they are set forth for admi- 
ration by the charms of those accomplishments which 
the world admires, and which that world supposes 
to be her principal attraction. 

And that world judges in this case as in most others; 
it has no interest in the object before it, and it is not 
concerned to look into the eflect of its own judg- 
ment upon that object. Ten thousand who saw the 
late laughter-moving Jefferson upon the stage, sup- 
posed that he never moved without laughing himself, 
and making others laugh. They supposed that he 
must delight in and be the delight of social life ; and 
as they had nothing to do with his life oflT the stage, 
they never cared to correct their judgment — they 
never knew that the most pleasant of all comedians 
viras fond of solitude, loved the quiet silence of 
angling — and was a prey to melancholy. 

The inward man, the man to himself, the house- 
hold man, the man of the fireside and social circle, is 
difierent from the man abroad, the man professionally, 
the man to others, and this not from hypocrisy, not 
from a difference of character throughout, but simply 
because the many who judge see only one phaze, 
and one, indeed, is all that is exhibited, all that is re- 
quired to fill up the part in which the many know the 
man. But justly to judge, and fairly to decide, we 
must see the whole man, we must know how all his 
relations are sustained ; we must see how be dis- 
charges the high, solemn duties of his life, and carries 
the influence of that discharge into minor relations. 
We must understand how much of himself, his 
better self, he gives to the amusements and light 
enjoyments ^^i life, and how much he brings from 
them to influence his conduct elsewhere; or, if 
weak, how much of himself he leaves in scenes 
where artistic taste only is exercised; bow much he 
sacrifices of himself to mere gratification — a burnt- 
ofiering never to be recalled. 

And here we reach a point toward which we have 
attempted to steer; we mean the fullness of cha- 
racter, the entire inward person — ^the meeting — the 
combination — the fusion, indeed, of all those pro- 
perties and qualities of the mind, by a well-directed 
education; the balancing of the various propensities 
and gifts by the skillful hand of instruction, so that 
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no appetite, natoral or acquired, shall have an undue 
predominancy, or serve to constitute the distin^ 
guishing characteristic of the possessor. 

The Belle of the Opera, we have already said, 
brought to the place of amusements only the charms 
which God has bestowed and cultivated taste has 
well set off. She did not elect herself as The Belle 
of the Opera; she did not inaugurate herself as ''the 
observed of all observers." Such results, though 
made probable by the charms of her person, and 
promoted by the opportunities afforded by the indul- 
gence of a high order of talents, was, nevertheless, 
the work of the admiring many, who felt and acknow- 
ledged the charms of person thus displayed, and at 
once rendered to them the kind of homage which 
their excellence and position seemed to suggest. 
They, the multitude, judged in part, judged by what 
they saw, and what they imagined — and deified the 
woman with the appellation of " Belle of the Opera ;" 
it was all the attribute they had to bestow ; they felt 
an influence that they did not comprehend ; and not 
knowing of the charms concealed, that made efiec- 
tive what they saw, they gave to the visible and the 
ostensible, the regard which was only due to the 
concealed and the influencing, as the shepherds of old 
saw with admiration and delight the fiery part of the 
stars of the firmament in all their loveliness, and 
feeling an influence from the celestial display, adored 
the hosts of heaven for their beauty and their use, 
forgetful or ignorant of the power that made them 
seem beautiful — uninstructed in all the relations of 
those orbs by which their beauty and their usefulness 
are secured. 

We have taken the reader to one scene, in which 
The Belle of the Opera showed how little the 
accomplishment of person, and the cultivation of 
taste had disturbed the feelings of humanity; and 
yet we confess, that such an example standing alone, 
seems to be a contradiction, or a sort of accidental 
effort, rather the result of impulse, rather dependent 
upon caprice or individual affection, than to be re- 
garded as illustrative of, or consistent with, the ruling 
characteristics. We are speaking now of a whole 
character— and a character cannot be judged of by 
M^ strong propensity on one hand, and one great 
but contradictory act on the other. 

Is the character of The Belle of the Opera com- 
plete? Is the distance between the lustre and dis- 
play of the opera-box, and the devotion to the loath- 
someness of the small-pox chamber, all occupied 
with corresponding virtues, and similar graces ming- 
ling, shading, combining, perfecting? If the great 
offices of the woman's life, (we are speaking now of 
the Belle as a woman, looking at her higher voca- 
tion,) if all these offices are well discharged, if as 
mother, wife, as friend and neighbor, she stand un- 
impeachable ; if she is as notable in all these rela- 
tions as in the opera-box, still we want to inquire 
what is the influence exercised upon all these rela- 
tions, by those qualities which made her The Belle of 
the Opera. How stand the opera-box and the nursery 
related ? Because in the complete character of a wo- 
man are very few isolated qualities ; they all bear upon 
1» 



each other, or exercise mitual influences, and each is 
less of itself by the qualities which it derives from 
others. The Belle of the Opera gave to her own fireside 
theattraction of her personal charms, if less gorgeously 
accompanied, still the more directly effective. The 
adventitious aid ot' ornaments, that was a sacrifice to 
public taste, was not required; and these charms 
gathered a circle which the exercise of mental ac- 
complishments retained; and thus all within their 
influence derived the advantage which association 
with high giAs and large attainments necessarily im- 
part, and the home was made gladsome by those 
charms which are attractive to their like, and com- 
pensating to their admirers. 

The attainment of the science of music, and the 
display of that science at home, meliorated the man- 
ners of the inmates, and invited to association those 
whose taste was elevated, and whose talents were 
of a kind to sustain and appreciate high cultivation ; 
and beyond the parlor these extended even to the 
nursery, or rather the nursery, by their exercise, was 
transferred to the parlor. That is what The Belle of 
the Opera understood by making all her accom- 
plishments subservient to her duties as wife and 
mother. The mind of the child, by this constant inter- 
course with the giAed and the improved, became ex- 
panded, received character from the atmosphere in 
which it was placed, derived pleasure from the de- 
velopment which it witnessed, and had its habits 
(ormedi to those graces which, in others, are only 
extraordinary results of extraordinary means, dis- 
tinguishing the possessor only by one quality or 
attainment, making her The Belle of the Opera alons. 

It is this association of the young with the beautiful 
and the accomplished, which infuses into their cha- 
racter, and fixes there those meliorating influences 
that constitute the charm of life, ruling, modifying, 
illustrating their whole character, making it whole, 
harmonious, consistent. 

It must be understood that The Belle of the Opera 
was not a mere pianist, not a mere strummer upon 
the harp, she understood music as a science, and was 
therefore capable of conversing upon the subject as 
well as playing upon an instrument. This power of 
conversation, resting upon a deep knowledge of sub- 
jects, is the secret and charm of association ; and it 
ia worthy of remark, that gossip, even among the 
elevated, soon wearies ; and what is more remark- 
able, it is wearisome and disgusting to children com- 
pelled to listen, while conversations or discussions 
upon subjects well understood by the interlocutors, 
are at once interesting to general listeners, and attrac- 
tive, gratifying and instructive even to children. 
We appeal to general experience for this. 

Eminently did The Belle of the Opera comprehend 
that truth, and practice upon it; hence a musical 
entertainment in her house was not a mere exercise 
of vocal powers, or a fearful attack upon the piano- 
keys. Music was discussed and then performed; 
and music, too, was not alone the theme. The 
well-lined walls denoted a taste for kindred arts; 
and the degrees of excellence of pictures, the dis- 
tinguishing attributes of masters, were so lucidly 
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illustrated, that the junior members of the family 
grew into connoisseurs without dreaming of study 
— grew directly and certainly into such characters 
without forethought, as a blade of corn, in all its 
greenness, is tending in the warmth of the sun, and 
the favor of the soil, to produce a golden harvest. 
But the discipline of mind necessary to acquire the 
advancement which The Belle of the Opera attained, 
gave to her habits of care with regard to the educa- 
tion of her children ; and the superficial study which 
makes amateurs in any branch, was unknown in her 
family. Various degrees of perfection were observ- 
able, and in different branches of pursuits and studies 
there was a superiority among them, according to 
gifts; but compared with other families, these children 
evinced pre-eminence in almost every thing they 
undertook. 

But it was as a wife that The Belle of the Opera 
most distinguished herself; we mean the special, par- 
ticular duties of a woman to her husband — all the 
other qualifications to which we have referred, were 
of a kind to make her desirable as a wife — but in con- 
stant affection, manifested in various ways in those 
delicate arts, appreciable but inimitable by man, with 
which a beautiful and an accomplished woman 
makes attractive her home, preserves it at once from 
the restraints of afiected knowledge, which is always 
chary of near display, because fearful of detection, 
and from that ostentatious exhibition of attainments 
which wearies and disgusts by obtrusiveness. In all 
these, and the graces of intimate and reciprocal 
affection, she made her husband proud of his home, 
happy in his companion, and gratified at her supe- 
riority in those things which belong more especially 
to her sex and made her beauty beautiful. 

There was a cloud thrown suddenly across the 
brilliant prospects of the husband, a threatening of 
utter insolvency; the evil seemed inevitable. Who 
should tell The Belle of the Opera that the means of 
gratifying- her highly cultivated taste, and displaying 
her admirable accomplishments were about to cea^e ? 

The husband had ail faith in the affections of his 
wife ; he appreciated the excellence of her character, 
for he was worthy of her. But it was a terrible blow 
to pride — to womanly pride— the pride of condition, 
which had never been straightened; it must be a 
terrible blow to her who knew how to use and how 
to give, but had never been called upon to suffer or 
acquire. He carried to her the fearful news of the 
anticipated disaster; he did not annoy her by the 
prelude of weeks of abstraction and painful melan- 
choly, but with the first consciousness of danger he 
announced to her his fears, and awaited the con- 
sequences of the shock. 

'* And what, my dear husband, will become of us 
all — of you, of me, and of the children?" 

" That is the misery of my situation. It is not 
only the loss of the property I received with you, 
and that which I had acquired, but it is the difficulty 
of pursuing any business without some of the means 
which I thought so safe. I know not now how to 
sustain my family evftn in the humble state which 
we must assume until I can again make a business. 



And you, with all your charms, with all yow attain- 
ments, and all your power to enjoy, and means of 
affording pleasure — what a blow— what a fall '.'* 

*' And while you enumerate my attainments, do 
you forget that they are like yours, marketable; 
have you forgotten what that education cost ? Will 
not others pay me as much for instruction as I have 
paid for my education ? And will not the task of 
imparting be a pleasure rather than a pain, because 
it will be the exercise of those talents, and the uses of 
those attainments, whose employment has been the 
delight of our home, the pride of our social relations, 
and the solace of my solitary hours. Be assured, 
my dear husband, that with the exception oi giving^ 
most of the pleasures of wealth may be had in poverty 
— and the substitute for the pleasure of giving must 
be found in that of earning." 

The apprehended evil was never realized. The 
losses, though considerable, did not reach an amount 
that rendered necessary any diminution of style in 
the family. 

** I think the alarm has not been uninstructive," 
said The Belle of the Opera; "either that, or the 
approach of age," (there was nothing in the lustre of 
her eye, or the brilliancy of her complexion that 
denoted the proximity of years — and she knew it 
when she said so— women seldom speak lightly of 
such foes when they are within hearing distance,) 
" either that or the approach of age has taught me to 
relish less many of the amusements which our means 
have allowed and with which my taste was gratified." 

*' A natural gratification of so cultivated a taste," 
said her husband, '' could be nothing but correct ; 
and it is only when others are acquired, that we need 
feel regret at indulging such as you have poAsessed. 
We, who approach the midsummer of life, £nd 
fewer flowers in our pathway than spring presented, 
but let us not complain of those who gather the 
vernal sweets ; rather let us rejoice that we take with 
us the freshness of appetites that delights in what- 
ever the path of duty supplies, and by discipline are 
made to enjoy those latent sweets that escape the 
observation of the uncultivated." 

We repeat our remarks, that to judge of a woman 
we must know her whole character. We must not 
suppose because a lady is at the opera, that ahe has 
no pleasure in other positions, or that a cultivated 
taste for music is inconsistent with the general cul- 
tivation of her talents. It is wrong to imagine that a 
beautiful woman is necessarily vain, or that her 
beauty is inconsistent with the discharge of all the 
high and holy duties that belong to her sex; the wife, 
the daughter, the mother, and the friend. 

Excessive amusement, we know, vitiates the 
mind; and a woman, whose whole pride is to be 
The Belle of the Opera, has evidently no mission 
for domestic usefulness. But the domestic circle 
is blessed, and woman's office honored, when an 
improved taste and generally cultivated talent, the 
charms of person and elegance of manners are made 
subservient to, and promotive of, the full discharge 
of the duties that belong to woman in her exalted 
sphere. 
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And, we may add, that religioj^ itself is made more 
lovely, more operative, when the offices of humanity 
which it suggests, afll the services of devotion by 
which it is manifested, are discharged by one who 
brings to the altar talent, beauty, acquirements, with 
a sense of their un worthiness, and takes thence a 
spirit of piety and devotion that throws a charm 
about all the graces that have been so attractive to 
the world. 

We would have our Magazine commend to our 
fair readers for approval and acquisition, all the 
gifts and graces which belonged to The Belle of the 
Opera ; we would not have them seek that title. She 
did not; as unconscious of the admiration of the 
audience, as the performers were of her individual 
presence; she came to enjoy the music, not to ac- 



quire fame. We would have those for whom we 
write' bear in mind that the character of woman is 
incomplete, whatever talents or acquisition she may 
boast, if she has not the charm that attracts to and 
delights itd dome^i'tic circle. And she should know 
that the basis of all those charms which give per- 
manent beneficial influence, is religion; a fixed 
principle of doing right, from right motives. Upon 
(Aa^ basis let the lovely fabric be erected; beauty, 
music, literature, science, social enjoyment, all be- 
come and all ornament the structure. And woman's 
character with these is complete, if she add the dis- 
charge of the duties of a friend — a wife — a mother. 
She who is the charm of social life must be the 
benignant spirit of home — the source and centre of 
domestic aflection. 
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Flowers are beautiful — every hue 
Colors their petals, and pearly dew. 
The necmr the fairies love to sup. 
Sparkles brightly in each tiny cup. 
While the dark leaves of the ivy shine. 
And its clustering tendrils closely twiiie 
Round the old oak, and the sapling young, 
And when it has lightly round them clung. 
It laughs, and shouis, and it calls aloud. 
Have I not now a right to be proud ? 
I *ve mastered the lordly forest-tree, 
1 >m King of the woods, come see, come see. 

Night's gems are beauteous, right rare are they, 
Gloriously bright is each gentle ray. 
Flashing and twinkling up so high. 
Like diamonds set m the deep blue sky ; 
Who is there but loves night's gentle queen, 
Gorgeously robed in her silver sheen ? 
Shedding, her pale, pure brightness round, 
O'er hill and valley, and tree and ground ; 
Gilding the waters as on they glide 
In their conscious beauty, joy and pride ; 
Or sending a quiet ray to rove. 
And wake the shade of the deep-green grove. 

The Sun is beautiful—" God of day,'> 
He sends o'er the earth a lordly ray, 
He shames the sweet pensive Orb of night 
By his radiant beams so fiercely bright. 

Wind is beautiful — not to the eye — 
You cannot see it — but hear it sigh 
Lowly and sweet in a gentle breeze. 
Rustling the tops of the lofty trees, 
Sending the yellow leaves to the ground, 
Playfully whirling them round and round, 
Filling the sails with their fill of air, 
Then dancing off on some freak more rare ; 
Scat'rmg the snow and the blinding hail. 



Shrieking aloud in the wintr}' gale, 
Rudely driving the pattering rain 
'Gainst the lonely cottage's humble pane, 
Uprooting the aged forest-tree. 
Then whistling loud right merrily ; 
Owning no king save a mighty One ! 
Following His dictates, ond His alone. 

Water is beautiful — sounding clear, 
Like distant music upon the ear, 
Bubbling light, sparkling bright, bounding still 
With a joyous laugh adown the hill, 
Clapping its hands with a noisy glee. 
Shouting I 'm bound for the ssa, the sea ! 
I '11 bear my spoils to the Ocean's tide — 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! the earth's my loved bride ; 
I came through a lovely gras9y glade. 
And caught the dew-drops from every blade ; 
I stopped awhile in a shady spring 
Hearing the summer-birds sweetly sing, 
And I just 'scaped being pris'ner caught, 
A maiden to fill her pail there sought ; 
But I laughed aloud with a careless ring, 
As off I rolled from the crystal spring. 
Small though I seem, I 'm pan of the tide 
That 's to dash against a tall ship's side. 
Bearing silken goods far o'er the sea. 
Bringing back ingots of gold for me — 
For me to seize and to bury deep 
Where thousands of pearls and diamonds sleep 
Scorn me ! who dares ? I tell thee now, 
I^tn monarch, and mine is the lordly brow. 

Ob ! all is beautiful, all is fair- 
High Heaven, and earth, and sea, and air. 
The sun, the moon, and the stars on high. 
The clouds, the waters, and sands that lie 
Far away down where the mermaids roam 
And the coral insects build their home. 
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I MUST warn my readers given to sober-minded- 
ness, that they will probably rise from the perusal 
of the sketch before them, with that pet exclamation 
of the serious, when vexed, or wearied with frivolity, 
" vanity, vanity, all is vanity!" I can, indeed, pro- 
mise no solid reading nor useful information — no 
learning nor poetry — ^no lofty purpose nor impressive 
moral — no deep-diving nor high-flying of any sort in 
all that follows. For myself, I but seek to wile 
away a heavy hour of this dull autumn day, and for 
my reader, if I may not hope to please, I cannot 
fear to disappoint him, having led him* to expect 
nothing — ^at least nothing to speak of. 

As a general thing, I have a hearty horror of all 
manoeuvring and match-making, yet must I plead 
guilty to having once got up a private little con- 
spiracy against the single-blessedness of two very 
dear friends. There is a wise and truthful French 
proverb, ** Ce quefemme veuty Dieu le veut^^ which 
was not falsified in this case. But I will not an- 
ticipate. 

My most intimate friend, during my school-days, 
was a warm-hearted, brave, frank, merry and hand- 
some girl, by name Kate Richmond. In the long 
years and through the changing scenes which have 
passed since we first met, my love for this friend has 
neither wearied nor grown cold ; for, aside from her 
beauty and unfailing cheerfulness, she has about her 
much that is attractive and endearing — a clear, strong 
intellect, an admirable taste, and an earnest truthful- 
ness of character, on which I lean with a delicious 
feeling of confidence and repose. 

As I grew to know and love Kate better, and saw 
what a glorious embodiment of noble womanhood 
she was, and how she might pour heaven around the 
path of any man who could win her to himself, I 
became intensely anxious that her life-love should 
be one worthy and soul-satisfying. One there was, 
well known to me, but whom she had never met, 
who always played hero to her heroine, in my 
heart's romances; this was a young gentleman 
already known to some few of my readers, my 
favorite cousin, Harry Grove. 

I am most fortimate to be able to take a hero from 
real life, and to have him at the same time so hand- 
some a man, though not decidedly a heroic personage. 
My fair reader shall judge for herself. Harry is not 
tall, but has a symmetrical and strongly-built figure. 
His complexion is a clear olive, and his dark chestnut 
hair has a slight wave, far more beautiful than efie- 
minate ringlets. His mouth is quite small — the full, 
red lips are most flexible and expressive, and have 
a peculiar quiver when his heart is agitated by any 
strong emotion. His eyes are full and black, or 
rather of the darkest hue of brown, shadowed by 



lashes of a superfluous length, for a man. They are 
arch, yet thoughtful; soA, with all the tenderness of 
woman, yet giving out sudden gleams of the pride 
and fipe of a strong, manly nature. Altogether, ia 
form and expression, they are indescribably beautiful 
— eyes which haunt one after they are once seen, 
and seem to close upon one never. 

In character my kinsman is somewhat passionate 
and self-willed, but generous, warm-hearted, faithful 
and thoroughly honorable. Yet, though a person of 
undoubted talent, even genius, I do not think he will 
ever be a distinguished man ; for be sadly lacks am- 
bition and concentration, that fiery energy and plod- 
ding patience which alone can insure success in any 
great undertaking. He has talent for painting, music 
and poetry, but his devotion to these is most spas- 
modic and irregular. He has quite a gift for politics, 
and can be eloquent on occasion, yet would scarcely 
give a dead patridge for the proudest civic wreath 
ever twined. As a sportsman, my cousin has long 
been renowned; he has a wild, insatiable passion 
for hunting, is the best shot in all the country roiuid, 
and rare good luck seems to attend him in all his 
sporting expeditions. 

For the rest, he is a graceful dancer, a su- 
perb singer, and a finished horseman; so, on the 
whole, I think he will answer for a hero, though the 
farthest in the world from a Pelham, a Eugene 
Aram, a Bruno Mansfield, or an Edward Ro- 
chester. 

" In the course of human events," it chanced that 
a year or two since, I received an urgent invitation 
from my relatives, the Groves, to spend the early 
autumn months at their home, in the interior of one 
of our western states. Now for my diplomatic a^ 
dress; I wrote, accepting, with a stipulation that 
the name of my well-beloved friend. Miss Catharine 
Richmond, who was then visiting me, should be 
included in the invitation, which, in the next com- 
munication from the other party, was done to 
my entire satisfaction. Kate gave a joyful consent 
to my pleasant plan, and all was well. 

One fine afternoon, in the last of August, saw the 
stage-coach which conveyed us girls and our fortunes 

rolling through the principal street of W , the 

county-seat,and a place of considerable importance— 
to its inhabitants. "We found my uncle, the colonel, 
waiting our arrival at the hotel, with his barouche, in 
which he soon seated us, and drove rapidly toward his 
residence, which was about two miles out of town. 
On the way, he told me I would meet but two of his 
seven sons at home — Harry, and an elder brother, on 
whom, for a certain authoritative dignity, we had long 
before bestowed the sobriquet of "the governor.** 
He also informed us that his '* little farm," consisted of 
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about eight hundred acres, and that the place was 
called " Elm Creek.". 

As we drove up the long avenue which led to the 
fine, large mansion of my friends, I saw that my 
good aunt and Cousin Alice had taken steps to give 
us an early welcome. I leaped from the barouche 
into their arms, forgetting Kate, for a moment, in the 
excitement of this joyful reunion. 

But my friend was received with aflectionate cor- 
diality, and felt at home almost before she had crossed 
the threshold of that most hospitable house. My 
grave cousin, Edward, met us in the hall — bowed 
profoundly to Kate, and gave me a greeting more 
courtly than cousinly ; but that was '* Ned*a way." 
Harry was out hunting, Alice said, but would pro- 
bably be home soon. 

After ten, we all took a stroll through the grounds. 
These are very extensive, and the many beautiful 
trees and the domesticated deer, bounding about, or 
Stretched upon the turf, give the place a park-like 
and aristocratic appearance. Elm Creek, which 
runs near the house, is a clear and sparkling stream, 
which would be pleasantly suggestive of trout on 
the other side of the Alleghanies. 

Suddenly was heard the near report of a gun, and 
the next moment Harry appeared on the light bridge 
which spanned the creek, accompanied by his faithful 
Bruno, a splendid black setter. On recognizing me, 
he (Harry, I mean, not the dog) sprung forward with 
a joyous laugh, and met me wiih a ri^ht cousinly 
greeting. I never had seen him looking so finely — 
he had taste in his hunting-dress, which became him 
greatly; and it was with a flush of pride that I turned 
and presented him to Kate. Harry gave her a cor- 
dial hand-shake, and immediately after, his dog, 
Bruno, gravely oflTered her his sable paw, to the no 
small amusement of the company. 

I soon had the satisfaction of seeing that there was 
a fine prospect of Kate and my cousin being on the 
very best terms with each other, as they conversed 
much together during the evening, and seemed mu- 
tually pleased. 

The next morning my gallant and still handsome 
uncle took us out to the stable and invited us to 
select our horses for riding. He knew me of old 
for an enthusiastic equestrian, and Kate's attainments 
in the art of horsemanship were most remarkable. 
Kate chose a beautiful black mare, Joan, the mate 
of which, Saladin, a fiery-spirited creature, was 
Harry's horse, and dear to him as his life. I made 
choice of a fine-looking but rather coltish gray, 
which I shall hold in everlasting remembrance, on 
account of a peculiar trot, which kept one some- 
where between heaven and earth, like Mohammed's 
coffin. 

The fortnight succeeding our arrival at Elm Creek, 
Was one of much gayety and excitement — we were 
thronged with visiters and deluged with the most 
cordial invitations. Ah ! western people understand 
the science of hospitality, for their politeness is 
neither soulless nor conventional, but full of hearti- 
ness and truth. Long life to this noble characteristic 
of the generous west. 



Colonel Grove ^^as an admirable host — he exerted 
himself for our pleasure in a manner highly creditable 
to an elderly gentleman, somewhat inclined to indo- 
lence and corpulency. Every morning, when it was 
pleasant, he drove us out in his barouche, and by 
the information which he gave, his fine taste for the 
picturesque, and the dry humor and genuine good 
nature o( his conversation, contributed much to our 
enjoyment. In the sunny afternoons, we usually 
scoured the country on horseback — Harry always 
rode with Kate and I with *' the governor," who 
proved an interesting, though somewhat reserved 
companion. My Cousin Alice was unfortunately 
too much of an invalid for such exercises. 

In our evenmgs we had music and dancing, and 
occasionally a quiet game of whist. Now and then 
we were wild and childish enough to amuse our- 
selves with such things as " Mr. Longfellow looking 
for his key-hole," "Homeopathic-bleeding," and the 
old stand-by, "Blind Man's Bufi"." 

One rather chilly afternoon, about three weeks 
after our arrival, Alice Grove entered the chamfl^ 
appropriated to Kateand m)^elf, exclaiming, "Come, 
girls, put on some extra 'fixings' and come down, 
for you have a call from Miss Louisa Grant, the 

belle and beauty of W , the fair lady we rally 

Harry so much about — you remember." 

We found Miss Grant dressed most expensively, 
but not decidedly d la mode, or with much reference 
to the day or season. She was surprisingly beautiful, 
however— a blonde, but with no high expression ; 
and then she was sadly destitute of manner. She 
seemed in as much doubt whether to sit, or rise, nod 
or courtesy, as the celebrated Toots, on that delicate 
point of propriety whether to turn his wristbands up, 
or down ; and like that rare young gentleman, com- 
promised the matter. 

Miss Louisa talked but little, and that in the merest 
commonplaces ; she had a certain curl of the lip. and 
toss of the head, meant for queenly, hauteur, but 
which only expressed pert superciliousness ; so, un- 
dazzled by her dress and beauty, I soon sounded her 
depth and measured her entire circumference. But 
Kate, who is a mad worshiper of beauty, sat silent 
and abstracted, gazing on her face with undisguised 
admiration. 

When the call was over, we accompanied our 
guest to the door, and while we stood saying a few 
more last words, Harry came up, having just returned 
from hunting. At sight of his fowling-piece, Miss 
Louisa uttered a pretty infantine shriek, and hid her 
eyes with her small, plump hands. Harry, taking 
no notice of this charming outbreak of feminine 
timidity, greeted her with a frank, unembarrassed 
air, and throwing down his gun and game-beg, begged 
leave to attend her home. She assented with a 
blush and a simper, which left me in no doubt as to 
her sentiments toward my handsome cousin. Ah ! 
how perilously beautiful she seemed to me then, 
while I watched her proud step as she walked 
slowly down the avenue, with a bitter feeling, for 
all the world as though I was jealous on my own 
account. I was somewhat pacified, however, by 
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Harry's returning soon, and bringing Kate a bouquet 
from Louisa's fine garden. 

That evening we were honored by another call 
extraordinary, from a young merchant of the place— 
the village D'Orsay — by name, La Fay^tie Fogg, 
from which honorable appellation the gentleman, by 
the advice of friends, had lately dropped the ''Mar- 
quis" — his parents, at his christening, having been 
disposed to go the whole figure. But he had a title 
which in our *' sogering" republic would more than 
compensate for any of the mere accidental honors of 
rank — ^he had recently been appointed captain of a 
company of horse, in W , and had already ac- 
quired a military bearing, which could not fail to 
impress the vulgar. A certain way he had of step- 
ping and wheeling to the right and left, suggestive 
at once of both a proud steed and a firm rider — a sort 
of drawing-room centaur. But Captain Fogg was 
beyond all question strikingly handsome. I never 
saw so perfect a Grecian head on American shoulders. 
There was the low, broad forehead, the close, curl- 
l^hair, the nose and brow in one beautiful, con- 
tinuous line, the short upper lip, round chin, small 
ears, and thin nostrils. A classical costume would 
have made him quite statuesque ; but, alas ! he was 
dressed in the dandiacal extreme of modern fashion. 
His entire suit c^ superfine material, fitted to an 
exquisite nicety, and he revealed a consciousness of 
the fact more Toots-ish than Themistoclesian. He 
moved his Phidian head with slow dignity, so as not 
to disturb his pet curls, slumbering in all the softness 
of genuine Macassar. His whiskers and imperial 
were alarmingly pale and thin, but seemed making 
the most of themselves, in return for the captain's 
imtiring devotion and prayerful solicitude. 

The expression of this hero's face, mcUgri a Na- 
poleonic frown which he was cultivating, and a 
Washingtonish compression of the lips, was sof\, 
rather than stern — decidedly soft, I should say, — and 
there was about him a tender verdancy, an innocent 
ignorance of the world — all in despite of his best 
friends, the tailor, the artist in hair, and the artist in 
boots. 

During the first half hour's conversation, I set 
the gallant captain down as uneducated, vain and 
supercilious ; but I Vas vexed to see that Kate, daz- 
zled by his beauty, regarded him more complacently. 
It was evident from the first, that Kate pleased him 
decidedly, and he "spread himself," to use a western- 
ism, to make an impression on her heart, whose 
admiration for his physique spoke too plainly through 
her eyes. While he talked. Kale watched the play 
of his finely chiseled lips, and when he was silent, 
studied with the eye of an artist, the classic line of 
his nose. The attentive, upward look of her large, 
dark eyes, was most dangerous flattery — it loosened 
the tongue of our guest marvelously, till he talked 
quite freely, almost confidentially. Among other 
things, he informed us that he '' was born in the 

chivalrous south," and had been " a native of W 

for only the five years past." I glanced mischiev- 
ously at Kate, and she, to* turn the tide of talk, 
exclaimed — ** Oh, Mr. Fogg, we had a call from 




Miss Grant to-day! Exquisitively beautiful — is 
she not?" 

" Why," drawled the captain, stroking his im- 
perial aflTectionately, ** she is rather pretty, but wants 
cultivation ; I can't say I admire her greatly, though 
she is called the Adonis of this country." 

Kate colored with suppressed laughter, bit her lip, 
and rising, opened the piano, saying — '' Do you 
sing, Mr. Fogg?" 

Fortunately, Mr. Fogg did sing, and that very 
well. He declined accompanying Kate^ ''Lucy 
Neal," saying that he "never learned them low 
things;" but on many of Russell's songs he was 
" some," and acquitted himself with muph credit. 

During all this time Harry had taken little part in 
the conversation, and when asked to sing, drily de- 
clined. I thought him jealous, and was not sorry to 
think so. I saw that Kate also perceived \^ik altered 
mood, yet she showed, I regret to say, no* Christimii 
sympathy for his uneasiness, but chatted gayly^ Buxtg 
and played for all the world as though eaiUi h^d 
neither aching hearts nor dissatisfied Harrys.' 

At last my cousin rose hastily and left tl 
I said to myself, " He has gone out to 
burning brow in the night air, and seek peace ilfeder 
the serene influences of the stars." But no, he 
crossed the hall, and entered the family sitting-room. 
Soon after I followed, and found him having a regular 
rough and tumble with Bruno, on the floor. Ha 
raised his head as I entered, and said with a yawn, 

" Has that bore taken himself oiT?" 

" No," I replied. 

" Well, why the deuce do n't he go^who wants his 
company ?" 

" I don't know," said I, " Kate, perhaps." 

** Very likely," growled Harry, " you intellectual 
women always prefer a brainless coxcomb to a 
sensible man. 

" Yes, Cousin Harry, in return for the preference 
you men of genius give to pretty simpletons." ' 

The captain's " smilation," as we called it, seemed 
a real one, and his sudden flame genuine — at least 
there was some fire, as well as a great deal of smc^e. 
He laid resolute siege to Kate's heart, tilt his lover- 
like attentions and the manifestations of his prefer- 
ence were almost overwhelming. In a week or two 
Kate grew wearied to death of her conquest, and 
was not backward in showing her contemptuooi 
indiiference, when Harry Grove was not by. But, 
oh, the perverseness of woman ! in the presence of 
my cousip, she was all smiles and condmcension to 
his rival ; and he, annoyed more than he would con- 
fess, would turn to Miss Louisa Grant with renewed 
devotion. 

Yes, Harry was plainly ill at ease to mark another's 
attentions pleasantly received by my friend — that 
was something gained ; but such jealousy of a mere 
tailor-shop- window-man, was unworthy my cousiny 
as well as a wrong to Kate; and for my part, I would 
not stoop to combat it. 

In the captain's absence, however, all went ad« 
mirably. Harry seemed to give himself up to the 
enjoyment* of Kate's brilliant society, her cleveraess, 
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her liveliness, her " infinite yariety," with joyous 
abandon. They sung, read, danced, strolled, and rode 
together, always preserving the utmost harmony and 
good-will. 

For Kate's success in the part I wished her to play, 
I had never any fear. Aside from her beauty, which 
is undeniable, though on the brunette order, and her 
accomplishments, which are many, she has a certain 
indescribable attractiveness of manner, an earnest, 
appealing, endearing way — a ^^ je-ne-aais-quoi-sity y* 
as a witty friend named it, which would be coquetry, 
were it not felt by all alike, men, women, and chil- 
dren, who find themselves in her presence. It is with- 
out efibrt, a perfectly unconscious power, I am sure. 

Thus, I did not fear for Kate, provided Harry was 
heart-whole; but this fact I could not settle to my 
entire satisfaction. My Cousin Alice sometimes 
joked him about a certain fair maid he had known at 
New Haven, while in college, evidently wishing it 
to appear that she knew vastly more than she chose 
to reveal; and then Miss Grant was certainly a 
dangerous rival — far more beautiful, according to the 
common acceptation of the term, than my friend, 
with the advantage, if it be one, of a prior ac- 
quaintancef 

One mooKng, as we were returning home, aAer 
having rodfl a call on Miss Louisa, Harry, who 
once, for a wonder, was walking with me, began 
questioning me concerning my opinion of her. I 
evaded his mytion for awhile, but at length told 
him frankl]^ W^^ could not speak freely and critically 
unless assuiPs that I should give him no pain 
thereby. 

" Oh, if that *s all,'* replied Harry, with a laugh, 
" go on, and * free your mind, sister' — I shall be a 
most impartial auditor." 

" Indeed, Harry ! — has there, then, been no mean- 
ing to your attentions in that quarter ?" 

"Why, as to that," he replied, "I have always 
admired the girl's beauty, and have flirted with her 
too much, perhaps, but there is not enough in her to 
pin a genuine love to; I have found her utterly 
characterless ; and then, she aflects a ridiculous fear 
of .fire-arms, and behaves like a sick baby on horse- 
back." 

" But, cousin," I rejoined, " you do not want a 
wife to hunt with you, and ride horseback ; Miss 
Grant is a young lady of domestic virtues and refined 
tastes— is she not?" 

"Yes, and no. I believe she is a good house- 
keeper; she takes pains to let one know that— a per- 
fect walking cookery-book ; but for her refinement ! 
Have you never noticed her coarse voice, and how 
mtich use she makes of provincialisms ? She might 
sing well, but always makes mistakes in the words. 
She professes a passion for flowers ; but last spring, 
eoz, I helped her make her garden, and heard her 
say * piney* and * layloe* — I never could marry a 
woman who said ^piney^ and ^layloc!^ and then 
she called pansies — 'pansies, that's for thoughts' — 
those flowers steeped in poetry as in their owe dew 
— * Jonny-jump-ups !' Bah ! and then, she vulgarizes 
her own pretty name into Lo-izy /" 



Need I confess that I was far from displeased with 
this little speech of my cousin's. I was silent for a 
few moments, and then, with my head full of Kate 
and her fortunes, said, while pulling to pieces a wild- 
flower, which Harry had just gallantly presented 
tome, 

"Well, then, cousin, you don't love any body in 
particular, just now, do you ?" 

I raised my eyes when I had said this, to me^ 
Harry's fixed on my face, with a strange, indefinable 
expression — something of what is called a " killing 
look," so full of intense meaning was it ; but around 
his mouth lurked a quiet drollery, which betrayed 
him, even while he replied to my singular question 
in a tone meant to telly 

" Why, my dearest cousin, at this moment ^ I cannot 
say that I do not." 

I broke at once into a laugh of merry mockery, in 
which he joined at last, though not quite heartily; 
and we hastened to rejoin Ned, Kate and Alice, who 
were somewhat in advance. 

On reaching our room I told Kate enough of my 
conversation with Harry to prove that he was really 
not the lover of Louisa Grant; and with a blush and 
a smile, she kissed and thanked me. Why should 
she thank me ? 

Thus matters went on — Captain Fogg's star de- 
clining visibly, and Harry Grove's evidently in the 
ascendant, until the last week of our stay, when a 
little incident occurred which had quite a disturbing 
influence on the pleasant current of my thoughts and 
Kate's. One afternoon, while Harry was out shooting 
woodcock, of which Kate was very fond, on going 
up to my room, I perceived the door of Harry's open, 
and saw his easil standing before the window, with a 
picture upon it. 1 could not resist the temptation of 
seeing what this might be, and entered the room. 
The picture was a small female head — the face 
rather fair, with dark blue eyes. It was probably a 
portrait, still unfinished. The likeness I did not recog- 
nize, though it looked like half a dozen pretty faces I 
had seen — Kate's and Miss Grant's amongthe number. 
To the bottom of the picture was attached a slip of 
paper, bearing these lines : 

" Glow on the canvas, face of my beloved ! 

Smile out upon me, eyes of heavenly blue ! 
Oh ! be my soul's love by my pencil proved, 

And lips of rose, and locks of auburn hue. 
Come less obedient to the call of art. 
Than to the pleading voice of my adoring heart !" 

When I had read this verse, I remained standing 
before the picture in a thoughtful trance. I was 
finally startled by a deep sigh, and turning, saw Kate 
just behind me. She had also seen the portrait of the 
unknown, and read those passionate lines. She 
turned immediately and passed into her room. 

When I rejoined her, a few moments after, she 
was reading, apparently deep in," Martin Chuzzle- 
wit," but tears were falling on the page before her. 

" Martin's return to his grandfather is a very 
afiecting scene," she observed. 

I naturally glanced over her . shoulder ; the book 
was open at that " tempest- in-a-teapot" scene, the 
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memorable misunderstanding between Sairey (ramp 
and Betsey Prig. 

Ob, Kate, Kate! thy heart had gone many days' 
journey into the life and fortunes of quite another 
than Martin. 

In the evening Captain Fogg honored us, and Kate 
was unusually affable and gay. She sung none but 
comic songs, and her merry laugh rang out like a 
peal of bells. 

During the evening we played a game of forfeits, 
and it was once adjudged that the captain should 
relate a story, to redeem his turquoise breastpin. He 
told a late dream, which was, that once, on taking a 
morning walk to hear the birds sing, he found Miss 
Richmond completely lost in a fog, and refused to 
help her out ! 

Oh, how he sparkled, as he fai^-ly got ofThis witti- 
cism, and saw that it took ! 

" Ah, captain," ^aid I, *' you must have a gift for 
punning." 

" Something of one, Miss," he replied, with a 
complacent pull at his imperial. " I was into 
White's, the other day, buying some music, and 
White offered me a song called * Mary's Tears,* which 
I told him must have a tremendous run! White 
laughed tilt he cried, and threatened to expose me 
in our paper ! 'Pon honor, he did so !" 

The captain informed us that the following would 
be a great day for the militia, as there was to be on 

the village-green of W , a parade and review ; 

and he gallantly begged the honor of our pre.'*enee. 
We graciously testified our willingness to patronize 
the show, provided Harry would drive us into town 
for the purpose. On leaving, the captain requested 
the loan of Harry's noble horse, Saladin, which had 
been trained to the field, for the grand occasion. 
He would come for him in the morning, he said. 
Harry consented, with rather a bad grace, I thought. 
He is a perfect Arab in his loving care for his 
horse. 

The next morning, about ten, the captain called 
and fuund us all ready — the barouche waiting at the 
door. Colonel Grove, who is a gentleman of the 
ancicn regime, invited the young officer, who was 
in complete uniform, to take wine with him. It was 
really laughable — the captain's affectation of a cool, 
bon-vivafUis/i indifference, as he tossed off glass 
after glass of the sparkling champagne, showing 
himself to be far from familiar with that exhilarating 
and insidious beverage. He grew elevated momen- 
tarily ; his very words soared majestically above 
mere common sense, and his eyes winked of strange 
mysteries, and fla>hed unutterable things. 

At length were we civilians seated in the barouche 

and driving toward W , at a brisk rate, the 

captain causing Saladin to wheel and caracole beside 
us in a most remarkable manner. Ah, how did the 
harmless lightning^ of his wit play around us! how 
were his compliments showered upon us like honhons 
in earn ival- time ! How beautifully was he like the 
sparkling wine he had so lately quaffed — what was 
he but a human champagne-bottle, with the cork 
just drawn! 



About half way to the village we saw before us 
an old Indian woman, well known in all the country 
round as a doctress, or witch, according to most 
people. She was bent almost double, and looked 
very feeble, though she was said to be still maryel- 
ously active and vigorous. 

Suddenly the captain, who had galloped on a little 
to display his horsemanship, came dashing back, 
exclaiming — " Now, young ladies, for some glorious 
fun ! Do you see that old squaw yonder ?" 

** Yes," said Alice Grove, "that is old Martha — 
what of her?" 

"Why, I mean to have some rare sport. 1*11 
invite her to take a ride behind me. I '11 ride up to 
the fence for her to get on, and then, just as she 
makes her spring, spur Saladin, and let her land on 
the ground. 

" Oh, don't! don't!" cried we all in chorus; but 
the captain was off and already speaking to old 
Martha. She evidently liked his proposition, for 
she quickly climbed the fence, preparatory to mount- 
ing. The captain wheeled his horse to within about 
two feet of her — she gave a spring — he spurred liis 
steed, which leaped wildly forward — but too late! 
Old Martha was safe on Saladin's back, her long, 
bony arms clasped closely round the waist of his 
rider — and, hurrah, they were off at a dashing rate. 

Harry whipped up his grays, and we presently 
overtook the equestrians. Captain Fo^ had suc- 
ceeded in checking Saladin, and was striving to per- 
suade old Martha to dismount, but in vain ; she would 
ride to the village, as he had invited her. He coaxed, 
threatened, and swore — but all to no purpose; she 
trould go on to the village ! 

At last, in endeavoring forcibly to unclasp her 
arms, Fogg dropped the rein, and Saladin, worried 
and frightened, started off at a furious gallop, and 
tore down the street like mad. Oh, the rich, inde- 
scribable ludicrousness of the sight ! Such a con- 
spicuous figure was the captain, so splendidly 
mounted, with "sword and pistols by his side," and 
all his burnished buttons and buckles glistening in 
the morning sun ; and then that ridiculous old woman, 
in her tattered Indian costume, seated behind him, 
clinging convulsively to his waist, and bounding up 
half a foot with every leap of the frantic steed. The 
ends of the captain's scarlet sash floated back over 
her short black petticoat, and the white horse-hair of 
his military plume mingled ingloriously with her 
long elf-locks streaming in the wind. 

The dirty woollen blanket of old Martha became 
loose, and flew backward, held only by one comer, 
exposing her bright blue short-gown, trimmed with 
wampum, while her red leggings got up quite a little 
show on their own account. 

As thus they dashed on, faster and faster, they- 
spread astonishment and consternation as they wenL 

A farmer, who with his son was gathering apples 
from a tree near the road, saw the vision — dropped 
his basket, and knocked down his first born with an 
avalanche of pippins. An old lady, who was hanging 
out clothes in her yard, struck with sudden fright 
and sore dismay, fell backward into her clothes- 
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basket, as white as a sheet, and as limp as a wet 
towel. 

Young urchins let go the strings of kites, leaving 
them to whirl diizily and dive earthward — ^left " terres- 
trial pies" unfinished, and took to their heels ! A red- 
haired damsel who was milking by the road-side, on 
beholding the dread apparition, turned pale, and ran, 
and the cow, following her example, also ^umM^/ya»7 
and ran ! 

But most excruciatingly and transcendentally ridi- 
culous was the scene when Saladin, over whom the 
captain had lost all control, reached the parade- 
ground, and dashed in among the soldiers and spec- 
tators. Hats were tossed into the air, and shouts of 
laughter and derisive hooras resounded on every 
side. But fortunately (or poor Fogg, Saladin sud- 
denly perceived a part of the cavalry company, who, 
in the absence of their captain, were going through 
some informal and supererogatory exercises, and 
obedient to his military training, wheeled into line, 
and stood still, with head erect and nostrils distended. 
<*For Heaven's sake, boys," cried the captain, 
" haul off this old savage !" 

But the worthy Martha, wisely declining such 
rough treatment, leaped to the ground like a cat — 
made a profound courtesy, and with a smile rather 
too sarcastic for so venerable a person, said, 

** Me tank you, cap'en — old Martha no often have 
such fine ride, with such pretty man, all in re^- 
menta I" 

After this rare comedy, the review was a matter 
of little moment, and we soon returned home, not 
even waiting for the tragedy of the sham-fight. 

On the afternoon of the following day, Harry in- 
vited Kate to take a horse-back ride — and the inci- 
dents of that ride, as I received them from my friend, 
I will relate to the best of my ability. 

The equestrians took a route which was a favorite 
with both — up a glen, wild and unfrequented, through 
which ran a clear, silver stream. It happened that 
Harry was in one of his lawless, bantering moods, 
and teazed Kate unmercifully on the gallant part 
played by her lover, the captain, on the preceding day. 
Kate, who was not in the most sunny humor, 
began to rally him about ** Lo-izy" Grant, and the 
New Haven belle. 

Suddenly Harry became grave, and said, in an 
earnest tone, '* Shall I tell you, Kate, just the state of 
my heart?" 

"Don't trouble yourself," she coolly replied, "it 
is a matter of no moment to me." 

" There, now, you are insincere," said Harry, 
with a saucy smile, leaning forward to strike a fly 
from Saladin's neck, " it is a matter of some mo- 
ment to you, for you know that I love you, and that 
you ai^e not entirely indifferent to my love." 

" Sir, you mistake in addressing such language to 
me — you are presuming," said Kate, with a petri- 
fying hauteur; and giving her horse a smart cut 
with the whip^ galloped on. Surprised, and some- 
what angry, Harry checked his own horse, and gazed 
after her till she was lost in a bend of the winding 
road. As he stood by the side of the rivulet, Saladin 
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reached down his head to drink. In his troubled 
abstraction, Harry let go the rein, which fell over 
the head of his horse. With a muttered something, 
which was not a benediction, Harry dismounted to 
regain it, when Saladin, in one of his mad freaks, 
gave a quick leap away and galloped up the glen 
after his mate. Harry was about to follow, but an 
odd thought coming into his brain, he threw himself 
on the turf instead, and lay perfectly still, with 
closed eyes, listening to the gallop of the two steeds, 
far up the glen. Presently he heard them stop — then 
turn, and come dashing down again with redoubled 
speed. Nearer and nearer came Kate. She was at 
his side — ^with a cry of alarm she threw herself from 
her horse and bent above him. 

" Harry, dear Harry, were you thrown — are you 
injured ?" she cried, raising the head of the appa- 
rently unconscious man, and supporting it on her 
knee. " Oh, Heaven ! he is hurt — he does not hear 
me!" she murmured, laying back the hair from his 
forehead and pressing her lips upon it wildly and 
repeatedly. Harry's eye-lids remained hermetically 
sealed, but a queer, comical expression began to 
play around the comers of his mouth, and was about 
to betray him, when he suddenly opened his eyes, 
with a look of triumphant impudence, and broke 
into a peal of joyous laughter. 

Kate dropped his head with a movement of indig- 
nation and dismay — sprung up — led her horse to the 
trunk of a fallen tree, just by, from which she leaped 
into her saddle, and was off almost as soon as Harry 
had regained his feet. Again the faithle:(s Saladin 
left his master in the lurch, and followed Kate, who 
went at a furious rate, never pausing nor looking 
back; so tte somewhat discomforted Harry was ob- 
liged to foot it home, a matter of " twa mile and a 
bittock," as they say in Scotland. 

That night Kate had a headache, and did not appear 
at the tea-table, nor join the evening circle, where 
poor Harry was cross*questioned without mercy on 
the strange circumstance of having been left behind 
both by his horse and lady-fair. 

" Ah, Kate," said I, as I joined her at the close of 
the evening, " I have something to tell you. While 
you were dressing for your ride to-day, Harry called 
me into his room to show me that picture — and will 
you believe, it is only a bad portrait of yourself! 
Harry sketched it long ago for Louisa Grant, but 
has lately been making some important alterations, 
and now he thinks it strikingly like you. I really 
wonder we did not see the resemblance ; the poetry 
was meant for you alone." 

"Oh, Grace, Grace !" murmured Kate, in a bitter 
tone, " if you had only told me this before I went 
to ride !" 

At breakfast, the next morning, there was no Ha^ry 
— two hours before he had whistled his dog and 
shouldered his gun, and set out on a crusade in 
turkey-land. But long before noon the young hunter 
returned, and inquiring for Kate, was directed to the 
library, where she sat, striving to drive away her 
sad mood, according to her own cheerful philo- 
sophy, by light reading. She had chosen " Hood's 
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Proee and Verse," instead of Miss Landon's Poems, 
which stood on the same shelf. 

Again 1 must tell the story as it was told to me. 

As Harry entered, Kate coloring deeply, started 
up— «tood still a moment, and then bat down again, 
uttering not a word. Harry, seating himself near 
her, took ofi his hunting-cap, ran his fingers nervously 
through his hair, and in a tolerably steady voice 
began, 

" I could have no peace. Miss Richmond, until I 
had begged your pardon for my unparalelled imper- 
tinence yesterday. I intreat you to believe that I 
had in my heart no intentional disrespect for you. 
I pray your forgiveness for my first rash words — 
what you called my presumption. For the other 
daring act, I am not so deeply repentant, for I would 
willingly have my head broken in reality, to have it 
lie for another moment where it laid yesterday ; yet 
for that also I ask pardon. Do you grant it V* 

'^ With all my heart," said Kate, smiling; but 
Harry continued— 

**I have been, indeed, most presuming and con- 
ceited, in supposing for a moment that I could be 
any thing to you ; and, perhaps," he continued, with 
a proud curl of the lip, " we have both been mistaken 
in according too much meaning to trifling words and 
acts — we two have flirted desperately, Kate, — ^have 
we not?" 

Kate bit her, lip in vexation, and a shade of dis- 
appointment passed over her face. Just then the 
eyes of the two met, for the first time for some 
minutes, and the ridiculousness, the utter absurdity 
of they two endeavoring to deceive one another — to 
conceal for a moment longer the blessed truth that 
they loved one another y broke upon thenf at once, 
and they burst into a long and merry laugh. 

" Well," said Harry, at last, dashing the tears of 
mirth from his flashing eyes, and seating himself 



nearer Kate, ** it is time I at least was serious, for 
the deepest and strongest feelings of my heart will 
make themselves heard. Kate, dear Kate, whether 
it gives you pleasure to know it, or not, I must tell 
you how truly, how devotedly, and, though you will 
scarce believe thatf how reverentially I love you ! 
I am a strange, wild fellow, Kate, somewhat rude 
and over-mirthful ; but you, I am sure, can make me 
what you wish. Will you undertake the task ?*' 

** With all my heart," she again replied, frankly 
extending her hand. 

** Blessings on your sweet soul, Kate! — but — 
but—" 

" But what, Harry ?" • 

" Not much, only will you allow me to pay you 
back thiU small coin you bestowed on me yesterday, 
in your Christian charity?" 

**0h, ril forgive you the debt," said Kate, 
laughing. 

" No, dear, I Ul not take advantage of your g>ene- 
rosity, but pay you to the uttermost farthing^." 

" Ah, hold ! that is all, now — a thousand times 
more than I gave you !" 

Suddenly the happy lover darted out of the room, 
and presently returned, saying, *' See, Elate ! a por- 
trait of you, from memory." 

*< Ah, indeed !" said Kate. " But, Harry, you have 
made my dark hair quite an auburn, and it has only 
the slightest golden hue when the siuilight falls 
upon it." 

" Well," he replied, " to my eyes, there was 
always sunlight playing around you." 

<< Ah, thank you ; but again, these eyes are dark 
blue^ and mine are gray, or by complaisance, hasle." 

"A very natural mistake, dearest,*' said Harry, 
with an arch smile, " I saw heaven in your eyes, 
and so came to paint them blue." 
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Whxh Night, npon her ittarry throne, 
Held nndispated sway and lone, 
And moonlight to the trembling wave 
A soft but spectral radiance gave. 
He seized, with iron grasp, his chain, 

As if endued with giant strength. 
And after many efforts vain. 
While glowing madness fired his brain. 

From bondage burst at length. 
The canning Corsair heard the sound 

Of strong link breaking, with a clang, 
And stealing lightly, with one bound, 

Upon his frenzied victim sprang : 
His right arm, used to felon deed. 

The Conair raised with ready skill- 
One thrust of his stiletto freed 

The crazed one from his load of ill. 
The pleadhig look and wild appeal 



Of Zillah could not stay the steel ; 

She saw him fall, and from his side 

The red stream gush in bubbling tide, 

Then fell herself, as if the blade 

A sheath of her oion breast had made ; 

While fearfully his spouting gore 

The white robe reddened that she wore. 

Her ear heard not the gurgling sound 

Of hungry waters closing round, 

As hastily the ruffian cast 

His victim to the ocean vast, 

Or marked the grim, exulting smile 

That lighted up his face the while : 

Extended on the deck she lay. 

As if the war of life was over, 
As if her soul had fled away 
To realms of never-ending day, 

To join the spirit of her lover. 
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fRie woke at last from her long swoon, 
To hope that Death would triamph soon, 
And the mad pulses of her frame, 
With icy touch, forever tame : 
She woke with features ashy white. 

And wildly gazed upon the plank 
That deeply, freely in the night 

The crimson of his veins had drank : 
Then raising heavenward her eye. 

In still, expecting posture stood. 
As if a troop from realms on high 

Were eoming down, with battle-songs, 
lb wash out sternly in the blood 

Of coward-hearts her many wrongs : 
No tear-drop came to her relief 
In that wild, parching hour of grief , 
The tender plant of love she knew 

Would into verdure break no moro— 
The spot was turid where it grew 

In green luxuriance before. 
She knew henceforth her lot below 

Would be to quaff the cup of pain — 
On thing of Earth she could not throw 

The sunlight of her smile agabi : 
The voice was still whose melting tone 
Had vied in sweetness with her own— 
The hiding wave had closed above 
The only object of her love : 
And Rispah, as strict watch she kept, 

While cold, like forms of Parian stone, 
Her sons on g^ry couches slept. 

Felt not more desolate and lone. 

In many hearts the gloomy sway 
Of sorrow lessens, day by day. 
Until the charms of life at last 



Blot out remembrance of the past : 
As winds may kiss the trampled flower. 

And lift again its brui«6d leaf, 
So time, with his assuaging power. 

May stay the wasting marchof grief : 
But hearts in other bosoms beat 
Where anguish finds a lasting seat — 
That heal not with the lapse of tim»— 

Too delicately strung fur earth. 
Whose chords can never after chime 

With peals of loud, unmeaninmg mirth. 
Weeks flew : but Zillah in their flight 

Strove oft, but vainly, to forget 
The horrors of that fatal night, 
When her Moved star^ whose light 

Made bondage pleasant, set. 
No murmur from the lip outbroke, 

Though suddenly her cheek grew thin- 
No quick, convulsive start bespoke 

The desolating fire within. 
Her dark eye rested on the wave 

By day and in the hush of eve. 
As if, ere long, the wet sea-cave 

Her buried one would leave, 
And, drifting suddenly to view. 
His murderer with dread subdue. 
Ah ! I have said the stately mein 
Of Zillah would befit a queen. 
That lawless erime could ill withstand 
Her innate bearing of command. 
Alas ! regality of soul 
Oives agony supreme control. 
And prompts the wretched one to hide 

Consuming pangs from vulgar gaz»— 
To nurse, in uncomplaining pride, 

The scorpion that preys. 
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Throw open once again 

The portals of the tomb. 
And give among the glorious dead 

Another hero room ! 

Unclose your shadowy ranks, 

Illustrious shades unclose ! 
The valiant Leader, crowned with years. 

Goes down to his repose. 

The champion of Peace 

On many a well-fought field. 
Whose bloodless victories left no stain 

On his untarnished shield ; 

A king, though on his brow 
No jeweled crown might shine, 

A king, although his patriot blood 
Glowed from no royal line ; 

A sovereign o'er a realm 

No boundaries can confine. 
Whose throne was in a Nation's heart, 

Who reignad by right divine ; 



A priest at Freedom's shrine, 
Whose kindling words he spoke, 

Till the dumb millions from their sleep 
To life and hope awoke ; 

A soldier of the Cross, 
Who bore a stainlesi brand ; 

The Preacher of a new crusade 
To rescue a lost land. 

Rome ! to thy care is given 
The heart whose throbs are o'er ; 

Eternal City ! to thy charge 
Take this one relic more ! 

And Erin, sad and lorn. 

Take thou thy sacred trust, 
And let the soil he loved so well 

Commingle with his dust ! 

And, Fame, take thou in charge 

The patriot's renown. 
And gather from your amaranth fields 

Another fadeless crown. 
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That gallant officer and enterprising traveler, 
Major Long, did the Illinois great injustice when he 
described it as ** an extended pool of stagnant water,'' 
for it was, when I saw it, one of the prettiest streams 
to be found in this country of fine rivers. The width 
is such as to give a full view of objects on both sides 
in passing; the basin was full without overflowing; 
and though the current was gentle, its waters were 
neither muddy nor stagnant. It should, however, be 
observed, that my journey was in the season when 
the rivers of the great Mississippi valley, though 
begiifning to subside, were still high, and that those 
who wish to see them to advantage should visit the 
South and West before the heats of summer. Else 
will they be assuredly disappointed, and accuse me 
of indulging in a favorite amusement of travelers. 

The Illinois, until you approach the Rapids, seems 
made on purpose for steam navigation, which is 
seldom, if ever, molested either by winds or waves. 
With the exception of points where the prairies ap- 
proach the borders, the river is every where skirted 
by those magnificent forests which constitute one of 
the most striking and beautiful features of this new 
world; and completely sheltered from the storm, 
seems to glide along unconscious of the uproar of the 
elements around. It flows through a region which, 
even in this land of milk and honey, is renowned far 
and near for its almost unequaled fertility, and the 
ease with which it may be brought to produce the 
rich rewards of labor. There is, perhaps, no part of 
the world where the husbandman labors less, and 
reaps more, than throughout a great portion of this 
fine state, on which nature has bestowed her most 
exuberant bounties. 

But, strange to say, I found the good-hearted people, 
almost without exception, complaining of '- hard 
times," not arising, however, from the usual sources 
of war, famine, or pestilence, but from actual abun- 
dance. They had more than they knew what to do 
with, and it was an apt, though melancholy com- 
mentary on the wisdom of man, as well as the pro- 
vidence of human legislation, that while the citizens 
of Illinois, and, indeed, the entire great western 
valley, were overburthened with all the necessaries 
of life, a large portion of the laboring poor of England 
were starving for want of them, simply because their 
rulers had virtually prohibited one country from re- 
lieving the necessities of the other. But for the 
high duties on flour, grain and provisions, the wants 
of the poor of England might and would be greatly 
relieved by the superabundance of the United States, 
and thus the blessing)* of Providence bestowed on 
one country be disseminated among others. But legis- 
lators, renowned for their far-reaching sagacity, have 
decreed otherwise; and the plenty which might be- 



come a universal blessing, is made a burthen to one 
country, while useless to all the rest of the world. 

This noble state, as is well known, derives its 
name from a tribe of Indians, originally called the 
Illeni, which the French missionaries and explorers, 
who were the first white men that visited this region, 
changed into Illinois. They were neither -warlike 
nor brave, and were held in great contempt by the 
invincible Iroquois and Outagamis, as appears from 
the following relation of an old traveler. ** An 
Outagami," says Father Charleroix, '* who was 
burnt by the Illinois, perceiving a Frenchman among 
the spectators, begged of him that he would help his 
enemies to torment him ; and on being asked why he 
made this request, replied, * because I should have 
the comfort of dying by the hands of men. My 
greatest grief is, that I never killed a man.' * But,' 
said an Illinois, have you not killed such and such 
persons?' *True; as for the Illinois, I have killed 
enough of them, but they are not men.' '* 

The character of the Indians, and the view of the 
savage state as found in North America, giv^a by 
this writer, is so philosophical and just, that I am 
tempted to transcribe it for the instruction and 
amusement of the reader. It appears at least to be 
impartial, which is more than can be said of more 
recent writers, one class of whom can find nothing 
to praise, the other nothing to blame in our Indians. 

" With a savage appearance, and manners, and 
customs, which are entirely barbarous, there is ob- 
servable among them a social kindness, free from 
almost all the imperfections which so often disturb 
the peace of society among us. They appear to be 
without passion ; but they do that in cold blood, and 
sometimes through principle, which the most violent 
and unbridled passion produces in those who give 
no ear to reason. They seem to lead the most 
wretched life in the world; and they were, per- 
haps, the only happy people on earth, before the 
knowledge of the objects which so much work upon 
and seduce us, had excited in them desires which 
ignorance kept in supineness, and which have not, 
as yet, made any great ravages among them. We 
discover in them a mixture of the fiercest and the 
most gentle manners; the imperfections of wild 
beasts, united with virtues and qualities of the mind 
and heart which do the greatest honor to human 
nature. One would think at first they had no form 
of government ; that they acknowledge neither laws 
nor subordination ; and that living in an entire inde- 
pendence, they sufler themselves to be solely guided 
by chance, and the wildest caprice. Nevertheless, 
they enjoy almost all the advantages that a well 
regulated authority can secure to the best governed 
nations. Bom free and independent, they look with 
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horror on the very shadow of despotic power ; but 
they seldom depart from certain principles and cus- 
toms founded on good sense, which are to them 
instead of laws, and which in some measure supply 
the place of a lawful authority. They will not bear 
the least restraint ; but reason alone keeps them in 
a kind of subordination, which, from being voluntary, 
is not less effectual to obtain the end intended."* 

The Illinois has the same peculiarity I observed 
in all the rivers of the Mississippi valley. With the 
exception of here and there a solitary plantation, or 
a little embryo town, few traces of man appear on its 
borders until you arrive at the great prairie, above 
the head of steam navigation, which extends all the 
way to the lakes. At long distances we came upon 
one of those evidences of the busy body, man, in the 
shape of a little village, a clearing, or an establish- 
ment for putting up pork for exportation, where I 
was told, notwithstanding the **hard times," they 
throw the ears, feet, and often heads of the swine 
into the river, to feed the eels and catfish. Indeed, 
from what I observed throughout the whole extent 
of my journey, in this suffering region, there is 
almost as much wasted there as would serve to feed 
the starving manufacturers of England. 

Most of the towns on the river, below the Rapids, 
have little worthy of attention, and all their glories 
are prospective ; but there is one it woul^Hjp unpar- 
donable to pass by without a tribute to its surpassing 
beauties. I refer to Peoria, whose aspect is as sofl 
and gentle as its name. Father Charleroix, I think, 
calls it Pimitavery, and it lies on the left bank of the 
Illinois, where it expands into a lake from one to 
three miles wide, and ten in length. Ascending the 
bank, you come upon a fine prairie, forming a 
crescent, of some twelve or fifteen miles, judging 
by the eye, whose arch is bounded by a bluff, as it is 
here usually called, but which represents a natural 
terrace of wonderful regularity, clothed with luxu- 
riant grass, and crowned with open woods, affording 
as beautiful sites for country residences as can be 
imagined in dreams. It was Sunday, and in the 
aAemoon, when the sun was low, I took a walk from 
the town to the terrace, about a mile distant, which 
is reached by a private road, leading among wheat 
and com fields of the greatest luxuriance. 

Nothing could be more soft, calm, and alluring than 
the weather and the scene. The smooth glassy lake 
lay directly before me, bordered on the farther side 
by a vast green meadow receding far away, and 
fringed in the vague distance by a dark barrier of 
forest, beyond which was nothing but the skies. 
Between the lake and the terrace on which I stood, 
lay the thrifty, gay-looking town ; to the leA, the 
crescent gracefully curved till it met the lake, while 
to the right it made a noble sweep, enclosing a level 
prairie, whose extent I did not pretend to determine ; 
and which, though it had never been sowed or reaped, 
looked as smooth as a shaven lawn, as green as the 
most luxuriant meadow. Neither fence nor indosure 
of any kind was seen in that quarter, and the cattle 
dispersed about in all directions, strayed wherever 
* Oharleroix, vol. ii. p. 109, 103. 
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they'pleased. While contemplating the scene, the 
setting sun gradually retired behind the wooded 
terrace, and the glowing, golden lustre gave place to 
those transitions of the summer twilight which are 
so exquisitely touching and beautiful. There was a 
silence, a repose and loveliness all around, in the 
earth, in the heavens above, and on the waters, 
whose effect, if I could only communicate it to my 
readers, they would thank me for ; apd never did 
the sun set on a more holy Sabbath, or one better 
calculated to call forth grateful homage to the Creator 
of such an enchanting world. 

This little paradise was until recently possessed 
by the Peoria Indians, a small tribe, which has since 
receded; and tradition says there was once a con- 
siderable settlement of the French on the spot. I 
was informed there is an extensive old burial-place, 
not of Indian origin, somewhere on or hear the 
terrace, and noticed that not a few of the names and 
physiognomies in this quarter were evidently French. 
There seems a chasm in the forest history of this 
region, between the relation of Charleroix, which 
refers to no later period than 1720, and the final 
cession of the French North American possessions to 
the English. A series of obscure and unrecorded 
incidents which have escaped the historian, led to 
results which for this reason appear unaccountable ; 
and there is, I think, every reason to believe all 
those discoveries of iron and copper implements, and 
other evidences of mechanical skill, from which 
some ingenious writers have inferred that the In- 
dians once possessed arts they have no^ lost, may 
be traced to this period, and to adventurous white 
men, long since forgotten. 

Some eight or ten miles above Peoria, just at the 
point where this charming lake again becomes meta- 
morphosed into its parent river, and in the midst of 
a solitude which requires only the presence and 
labors of man to make it one of the gayest as well as 
most fruitful districts in the world, are the ruins, or 
rather reniains of the modern city of Rome, founded, 
not built, in the palmy days of speculation wild. 
These remains consist of the skeleton of a single 
house, which puts the passing traveler in mind of the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness of rich, waving 
prairie, blooming with flowers of every hue and odor. 
If there is not a city here now, there certainly will 
be in time ; and the long-sighted speculator, whoever 
he was, only anticipated a generation or two in the 
march of population. This beautiful region only 
wants inhabitants, which, whatever people may say, 
are necessary to the prosperity of cities ; and I think 
it by no means improbable that some hundreds, or 
perhaps thousands of years hence — which, after all, 
is nothing compared to eternity — when all the past, . 
present and future glories of the ancient mistress of 
the world are buried in the bottomless pit of oblivion, 
the founder of this legitimate successor, though not 
suckled by a wolf, may take rank with Romulus and 
Remus, and be immortalized as the parent of a new 
and more illustrious Rome. 

Sailing up the river, among the green meadows, 
and willows kissing the surface of the waters, amid 
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a silence broken only by the puffing of the steam-pipe, 
the next object which attracted my attention was a 
pretty little village pleasantly situated on the right 
bank, whose name commemorates the residence of 
old Father Hennepin, who, tradition says, once 
established a mission here. These early pioneers 
of the wilderness deserved and attained a great in- 
fluence over the jealous, independent, impracticable 
red-man of the new world, and justly claim the re- 
spect of those who might never be incited to follow 
their example. They were unquestionably actuated 
by the purest, most elevated piety, in thus encounter- 
ing and overcoming the dangers and privations of the 
untracked wilderness, and deserve to be respectfully 
remembered, if not for the success of their endeavors 
at least for the courage, zeal and perseverance with 
which they were prosecuted. 

Among the earliest and most distinguished of these 
were Father Louis Hennepin and Joseph Marquette, 
the former of whom visited Canada somewhere about 
the year 1676. He remained some time at fort Fron- 
tenac, where he constructed a portable chapel, and 
whence he accompanied the celebrated Louis de La 
Salle, in a voyage of discovery on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi, which had been discovered by Father Mar- 
quette, six years before. They visited the Falls of 
Niagara, of which he gives the earliest description 
on record. It is extremely accurate, as I ascertained 
by comparison on the spot, and shows what little 
change the incessant act ion of these mighty waters has 
produced in the lapse of almost two centuries. After 
establishii^ a post at Niagara, La Salle built the first 
schooner that ever sailed on the great lakes, and 
passing through Erie, St. Clair and Huron, entered 
Michigan, where he erected a fort at the mouth cf 
the river St. Joseph. From thence they proceeded 
to explore the Mississippi, and it was probably on his 
return, that Father Hennepin erected his chapel on 
the spot where now stands the town bearing his 
name. According to his own account he first de- 
scended the Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
returning, ascended that river as high as the Falls of 
St. Anthony, which are indebted to him for their 
name. He returned to France, published a relation 
of his discoveries, came back to this country, and I 
have not chanced to meet with any further account 
of him. Whether he ever visited France again, or 
whether he ended his days on the banks of the Illinois, 
I cannot say. I went on shore and visited the town, 
which stands on a high gravel bank— a great rarity 
in this region— and endeavored to ascertain the spot 
of the good father's residence. But there are no 
aged persons, no depositories of traditionary lore to 
be found here; and our people are too much taken 
up with anticipations of the future, to pay much 
attention to the past. I found no one who could give 
any precise information, though all were familiar 
with his name. Hennepin is the county-seat of 
Putnam ; and as it does not, I believe, aspire to the 
dignity of a great city, like most of its neighbors, 
will probably flourish long and happily, a memorial 
of the good father whose name it bears. 

Father Joseph Marquette, whoae name is also 



intimately associated with the early discoveriefl in 
this region, was a kindred spirit. According to Cbar- 
leroix, who belonged to the same order of missionary 
knights errant, *' he was a native of Laon, in Picardy, 
where his family still holds a distinguished rank. He 
was one of the most illustrious missionaries of new 
France; he traveled over almost all parts of it, and 
made many discoveries, the last of which was the 
Mississippi, which he entered with the Sieur Joliet, 
in 1673. Two years after this discovery, of -which 
he published an account, as he was goings from 
Chicagou, which is at the bottom of Lake Michigan, 
to Michilimackinac, he entered the river I am now 
ef)eaking of, the mouth of which was at the extremity 
of the low land which, as I have said, we leave to 
the right in entering. He set up an altar here and 
said mass. After this he went a little distance to 
return thanks, and prayed the two men who managed 
his canoe, to leave him alone for half an hour. This 
time being expired, they went to seek him, and -were 
greatly surprised to find him dead ; but they recol- 
lected he said he should finish his journey there. As 
it was too far from thence to Michilimackinac to 
carry his body thither, they buried him pretty near 
the side of the river, which from that time has retired, 
as if out of respect, to the cape, at the foot of which it 
now runs, and where it has made a new passage. 
The ye^ following, one of the men who had per- 
formed the last duties to this servant of God, returned 
to the place where he had buried him, took up his 
remains, and carried them to Michilimackinac. I 
could not learn, or else I have forgot, what name 
this river had before, but at present the savages 
always call it the river of the Black Gown. The 
French have given it the name of Father Marquette, 
and never fail to invoke him when they find them- 
selves in any danger pn Lake Michigan."* The 
little river still bears the name, and the spot where 
he was buried is designated on the maps as Mar- 
quette's grave. 

About the head of steam-navigation on the Illinois, 
and especially near the junction of the canal which 
will connect the lakes with the Mississippi, cities 
multiply prodigiously, and are called by the most 
prodigious names. Most assuredly my countrymoi 
are great at christening places ; but still I wish they 
would consult Tristram Shandy, where they will find 
a most edifying discussion on the subject. The 
race of antiquaries who grope their way backward 
through the obscure labyrinth of time by the clue of 
names, will assuredly be not a little puzzled, as 
children are wont to be, to find out who was the 
father of Zebedee's children. If they should follow 
the etymology of names, they will probably come to 
the conclusion that we derived our parentage from 
all the nations of the earth, ancient and modern, and 
had more fathers than children. 

Nevertheless I have nothing to say against any 
of the thriving brood of young cities that multiplied 
BO wonderfully in those happy days when swallows 
built in young men's whiskers, and the little hatchet 
became a great hammer before the iron grew cold. 
* Charleroix, vol. ii. p. 73. 
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Those especially that have either houses or inliabi- 
tants, I wish all possible prosperity, and hope they 
will one day rival the great cities after which they 
are christened. But those which have nothing but a 
name and a lithographic map to demonstrate their 
existence, cannot expect to be recognized by any 
traveler of ordinary pretensions to veracity. The 
commencement of the canal to which allusion has 
just been made, was the signal for speculation* in its 
immediate vicinity, and six cities were forthwith 
founded on the prairie between La Salle and Ottawa, 
a distance of some fourteen miles. As they may 
possibly perish in embryo before their birth, and thus 
dodge the antiquary who will be looking for them 
some centuries hence, I feel it a duty to do all I 
can to assist his inquiries, lest he should lose his wits 
in searching for them, as did the pedagogue in Le 
Sage, in looking for the paulo post futurum of a 
Greek verb. 

The first of these, whose name I don't choose to 
remember, is very advantageously situated on a 
barren rock, at the head of the navigation of a stream 
which can neither be spelt nor pronounced, and which 
had no water in it when I passed over. But not to 
wrong the river, or the long-headed, long-sighted 
founder of the city, I acknowledge I was informed 
that sometimes during the melting of the snows on 
the Rocky Mountains, or after a heavy shower of 
rain, th^re was an ample suificiency of water to float 
a chip — not a ship, gentle reader — of considerable 
burthen, into the Illinois. It was therefore the 
opinion of the unknown and illustrious founder, that 
nothing could prevent this place from becoming in 
good time a great commercial emporium ; and I was 
told, but will not vouch for the fact, that he had ac- 
tually organized a whaling company, and seriously 
talked of opening a direct trade with China. In short, 
he looked forward with all the faith of a speculator, 
which exceeds that of a martyr ten times over, to 
seeing his city, in a few years, smothered by a cor- 
poration, blessed with half a dozen broken banks, 
and loaded with debts and taxes, in humble emulation 
of its betters. 

In the books of English tenures, there are some 
whimsical conditions of ownership and occupancy; 
but I recollect none similar to the city I am com- 
memorating, which denounces a forfeiture of pro- 
perty on all those convicted of either drinking or 
bringing spirituous liquors therein. No one will 
question the morality of this regulation, thoi^h its 
prudence may not be so obvious, as many people 
might suppose that any future purchasers of lots, some 
of which I was told had been originally sold for two or 
three hundred dollars each, would require some power- 
ful stimulant in addition to the excitement of specu- 
lation. It is doubtful whether any sober man would 
give such a price at this time. I had almost forgot 
to mention that this city has neither houses nor 
inhabitants. 

The next hrevet city we passed, is just at the foot 
of the lower rapids of the Illinoiv, and directly on the 
margin of the river. It promises rather better than 
the other, having one house actually built, and an- 



other in anticipation. It is really a delightful spot, 
on a strip of prairie looking like an immense shaven 
lawn, backed by a high terrace of grassy knobs and 
precipitous rocks, whose sides and summits are 
clothed with foliage, along which the gentle river 
meanders lazily until it comes to the rapids, which, 
having passed, it pursues its way rejoicing. It might 
have destroyed the balance of this portion of the new 
world, had these two great marts been placed on the 
same side of the river, and accordingly they are pru- 
dently located on the opposite shores, in order to 
preserve the equilibrium. I was told there was a 
desperate rivalry between them, and great appre- 
hensions are entertained from their competition when 
they come to be inhabited. 

Just above this last* mentioned metropolis, and on 
the same side of the river, is the Starvation Rock, so 
called from a tradition, not very ancient, I believe, 
which tells that a large party of Illinois having sought 
refuge from the pursuit of a superior force of hostile 
Indians, were blockaded, and all, save one, perished 
by famine. This place was visited by Charleroix, in 
1720, who ascended the rock, where he found the 
remains of old pali!>ades, originally created for de- 
fence, and the bodies uf two lndiani», half consumed 
by fire. He says nothing, however, of the incident 
from which the place derives its present name. It is 
one of the most beautiful rocks I ever saw, exhibiting 
a succession of ledges, dii*piayed horizontally with 
wonderful regularity, but of an infinite variety of 
shades and colors, such as is generally observed in 
clilTs of limestone. At a little distance, beheld 
through the soft hazy atmosphere of the prairie, it 
resembles th« ruins of a great castle, towering to the 
height of perhaps two hundred feet, garnished with 
trees, shrubs, flowers and claml)ering vines. The 
whole of this vast fruitful region, from the delta of 
the Mississippi to the Niagara Ridge, terminating at 
Lewistown, is, so far as I observed, based on a lime- 
stone formation, and the waters every where im- 
pregnated with lime. They are said to be whole- 
some when one is accustomed to their use; but, un- 
fortunately, I never could get used to them, and 
finally came to the conclusion, that — to vary the 
old proverb a little to suit the occasion — though 
Heaven had created the land, the D — 1 had furnished 
the water. 

The last city I shall commemorate is called after a 
famous stronghold in Europe, being seated on a ledge 
of rocks extending from the Illinois into the prairie, 
and apparently inaccessible on all sides. It is cer- 
tainly a capital position in a military point of view, 
and would be invaluable on a frontier. People might 
live there in great security if they could find any 
thing to eat. At present the only enemy they would 
have to fear is famine. Luckily, however, there 
are no inhabitants, and one need be under no appre- 
hensions on that «core. It is a most picturesque spot, 
the mossy rocks every where interspersed with 
flowers and verdure, and the summit crowned with 
an open wood of lofty trees, imder which the grass 
is as green and luxuriant as a lowland meadow. 
There are several other cities, lying dormant, be- 
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tween this and the town of Ottawa, and no one can 
predict their future destinies. When the canal con- 
necting the Mississippi and the lakes comes to be 
finished, as I hope it soon will be, for it is a great 
national undertaking, and will form the last link to 
the most extensive inland navigation in the world, 
there can be little doubt, I think, that this will be- 
come a very busy and populous region. Towns 
will rise up as a matter of course ; and, provided 
they do not ruin each other by their numbers and 
their rivalry, wUl flouriz^h to a considerable extent. 
Those, therefore, who have the wealth of Crcesus, 
and the patience of Job, may, if they please, specu- 
late in town-lots in these embryo cities, for the bene- 
fit of their posterity. 

The gallant adventurer La Salle is worthily com- 
memorated in this quarter, by a town and a county 
called after his name. Among all the hardy and 
daring pioneers, of the Mississippi valley and the 
lakes, he stands foremost, and best merits the remem- 
brance and gratitude of the millions who are now 
enjoying the fruits of his enterprise and suiSerings. 
He built the first vessel that ever flgated on the lakes ; 
be explored the Upper and Lower Missis>ippi, and 
perished at last by the hands of his companions, who 
finally shrunk from the perils and privations which 
he bore without flinching. Mr. Adams, when Secre- 
tary of State, in a correspondence with Don Leviz 
de Onis, the Spanish minister, on the subject of 
boundaries, pays a most eloquent, well deserved tri- 
bute to the genius, hardihood, courage and enter- 
prise of Louis La Salle, but with this exception he 
has not met with that attention he so justly merits 
from my countrymen. 

The little town of La Salle lies close to the junc- 
tion of the canal with the Illinois, and was founded 
by a colony of the sons of old Erin, who were em- 
ployed in that undertaking. It is a genuine, unadul- 
terated Iri:>h town ; the cabins many of them of turf, 
and all thatched with straw. The nimiber of pigs is 
only to be matched by that of children, and both are 
in a most flourishing condition, to judge from the 
portly dimensions of one and the rosy cheeks of the 
other. There is no place in the universe where the 
jolly, hard-working, warm-hearted Irishman can so 
gloriously luxuriate in the paradise of potatoes. The 
reader will please to understand that not withstanding 
the number of great cities hereabouts, the entire 
prairie from Peru to Chicago, with here and there 
an occasional exception, is in a state of nature, 
although one of the fairest and richest portions of 
the earth. They began at the wrong end, or rather, 
they put the cart before the horse, and laid out towns 
instead of cultivating land. This is one of the promi- 
nent foibles of that sanguine, enterprising, antici- 
pating and gallant race which is daily adventuring 
into the boundless region of the West. They are not 
content with land of inexhaustible fertility, but 
almost every tenth man aspires to be the founder of 
a city. Instead, therefore, of laying out his farm 
into fields, he lays it out into a town, which he calls 
after his own name, with a ville at the end of it ; or 
he dams up the river, builds a mill, and lays the 



foundation of a series of bilious complaints, that de' 
scend to his posterity to the second or third genera- 
tion. Hence the number of towns is out of all pro- 
portion to the number of inhabitants. With very 
many of them, their generation is a mere spasmodic 
eflbrt of speculation. They consequently exhibit an 
appearance of prosperity for a few years; are then 
suddenly arrested, and either never grow any more, 
or dwindle away to nothing. A despotic monarch 
like Peter the Great may create a city where be will, 
but with all his power he cannot perpetuate its ex- 
istence beyond his own, unless it possesses natural 
advantages to attract voluntary settlers. Private 
persons should beware how they undertake to found 
cities. They may build houses, but they cannot fill 
them with people. 

The town of La Salle, unlike some of it neighbors, 
was conceived and brought forth in the natural way, 
that is, the people preceded the houses. When the 
honest Irish laborers came to work on the canal, they 
according to custom built themselves cabins, about 
the spot where they commenced their labors. As the 
land was neither cultivated nor enclosed, they em- 
ployed their leisure hours in digging ditches about a 
piece of prairie large enough for a potato-patch, and 
sometimes a small patch of wheat or corn. Here, 
with little labor, they raised as much as supplied 
them with bread, or a substitute ; and though the 
canal has for some years been discontinued for lack 
of means, these people continue to cultivate their 
little fields, which are wonderfully productive, fre- 
quently making new enclosures, and sometimes 
erecting frame houses. If the land belonged to the 
United States they were protected by the right of 
preemption, and if to a private citizen, it was his in- 
terest to let them alone, as there was no danger of 
the soil being exhausted, and he was thus saved the 
labor of the first ploughing, which is the most ex- 
pensive of all the process of cultivation here. Thus 
these honest, laborious people live quite comfortably, 
waiting the period of recommencing the canal, and 
some of them perhaps able to purchase the land .on 
which they reside, provided it is not laid out in 
cities, which is very probable, for you can hardly pm 
down your foot without crushing one of these mush- 
rooms. 

Ottawa, like La Salle, is a real bonajide town, 
with houses and inhabitants. Its age is some twelve 
or fifteen years, and the number of its people from 
twelve to fifteen hundred. I found the situation so 
peculiarly agreeable, and the hotel so comfortable, 
that I determined to remain awhile, and amuse my- 
self with making little excursions about the neigh- 
borhood, than which nothing can be more beautiful. 
The town stands at the junction of the Fox River 
with the Illinois. They are both clear, limpid streams, 
and though coming from far distant lands, meet and 
mingle t(%ether as quietly as if they had been friends 
from their birth. The scenery is as gentle as the 
rivers, and as mild and mellow as one of Claude's 
pictures, that actually makes a real connoisseur yawn 
and stretch to look at it. In one direction the eye 
passes over a long narrow prairie, all one rich ex- 
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panse of gra»8 and flowers, through which the Illi- 
nois sometimes hurries rapidly over a ledge of rocks, 
at others meanders lazily along. On either f^ide of 
the river, the prairie is bounded by those remarkable 
terraces which form one of the more beautiful fea- 
tures of this region. They rise abruptly from the 
green level sward, to the height, I should imagine, 
of one hundred and fifty feet, in some places pre- 
senting a smooth grassy bank, whose ascent is dotted 
and their summits crowned with trees; in others, 
walls of perpendicular rocks dLxposed in regular 
strata, of varied tints, diveri^ified with all sorts of 
verdure peeping from out the crevices. These ter- 
races seem created on purpose for houses, from the 
porches or windows of which the proprietors of the 
rich fields and meadows beneath, might overlook 
their beautiful possessions, and thank a bounteous 
Providence for having cast their lot, not in Araby, 
but Illinois the blest. 

Looking toward the north, from my window at the 
hotel, the great rolling prairie, extending from Ottawa 
to Chicago, presented itself in a succession of gentle 
risings and waving lines, all green, yet of such va- 
rious shades, that there was nothing like sameness or 
dull insipidity. The Fox River approaches in this 
direction, and may be seen stealing its way with 
many windings of coy reluctance, toward that union 
with the Illinois where it is to lose its name and 
identity forever. Indeed, in all directions the views 
are almost unequaled for softness and delicacy, and 
I hope I may be pardoned for this vain attempt to 
communicate to my readers a portion of the pleasure 
I derived from their contemplation. Travelers have 
t. right to such indulgence, since nothing can be 
more disinterested than for a man to undergo the 
fatigue of visiting distant places, merely for the grati- 
fication of making others as wise as himself. 

Ottawa is a fine place for sportsmen, most espe- 
cially those disciples of Job and St. Anthony who 
deal with the fishes. The traditionary fishing in the 
Illinois and Fox Rivers is capital, and there is 
scarcely a man to be met with, who has not at least 
ooce in his life been eminently successful. But it is 
certainly somewhat peculiar to the gentle science of 
angling, that the best fishing is always the greatest 
way off. It is never where you happen to be, but 
always somewhere else. It is never in the present 
tense, but always in the past or the future, How- 
ever excellent it be on the spot, it is alwa3rs better 
•omewhere else : and the farther you go, the farther 
ofli*, to the end of the chapter. Then, ten to one, it 
18 too late, or too early ; the sun shines too bright ; 
the wind blows too hard, or does not blow at all. In 
short, there is ever some untoward circumstance in 
the way of success, and I know no school of patience 
and philosophy superior to the noble apprenticeship 
to angling. 

The fishing is however good, both in the Fox Ri- 
ver and the Illinois. There is a large species called 
trout, rather from its habits than appearance, which 
frequents the rapids, and is a noble subject for the 
angler; while the vulgar fisherman, who affects the 
•till water, may now and then luxuriate in a cat-fish 



weighing ten or fifteen pounds, and ugly enough to 
frighten a member of a militia court-martial. There 
is aNo the gar-fish, of great size, whose pleasure it is 
to let you toss him up into the air, without ever 
catching him, and then see him plump down into the 
water with the bait, perhaps hook and all, in his jaws. 
On the whole, however, the sport is extremely 
agreeable, and the little excursions to the various 
points renowned for angling, present such a succes- 
sion of charming scenes, that no one can complain 
he toiled all day long and caught no fi:^h, who has 
preserved the happy faculty of enjoying the smiling 
earth and balmy air. 

Add to this, the prairies abound in a species of 
grouse, affording equal sport to the fowler and the 
epicure. I am no shot, but my excellent host, who 
well deserves a passing notice, and who does credit 
to the Empire state, of which he is a native, was both 
a capital shot and a first rate angler. Indeed he could 
do almost any thing, and merited the title of an uni- 
versal genius as much as any man I have met with. 
He would every morning rig out his little wagon, 
drawn by a rough uncivilized Indian pony, which, 
like old Virginia, "never tires,'* and followed by a 
couple of dogs, sally out on the prairie, whence he 
never returned without a supply of game. The sum- 
mer climate is here by no means oppressive; the 
storms never last a whole day ; and, in short, I know 
few places where a man fond of rural scenes, rural 
sports, and quiet enjoyments, might spend his time 
more pleasantly than at the comfortable quarters of 
mine host at Ottawa, whose name is Delano, and 
whose house is on the margin of Fox River. " May 
he live a thousand years, and his shadow never be 
less." 

Leaving Ottawa, I embarked on the sea of the 
prairie, and after proceeding a few miles came to a 
settlement of Norwegians, consisting of a little strag- 
gling village, encompassed by luxiviant fields of 
wheat and corn, showing forth the rich rewards of 
industry operating in a fertile soil. The buildings 
and other appendages indicated not only comfort but 
competency, and I could not avoid being struck with 
the singularity of a community from the remote re- 
gions of Northern Europe planting itself in this se- 
cluded spot in the very bosom of the New World. 
Yet this is by no means a solitary example. Go 
where we will in the great region of the West, we per- 
ceive new evidence of the proud and happy destiny 
of our country, in being above all others on the face 
of the earth, the land toward which the eager and 
longing eye of hope is cast from every corner of 
Christendom : the land to which poverty turns for re- 
lief from its sufferings, and the oppressed for the en- 
joyment of the rights bestowed by God and filched 
away by man ; the land which alone yields an ade- 
quate reward to labor, and gives to honest enterprise 
its fair field for exertion; the land where pining 
wretchedness never descends as an heir- loom from 
generation to generation, and want is not, like wealth, 
hereditary; the New World, which a gracious Provi- 
dence seems to have reserved as a refuge and a home 
to the swarms of industrious bees driven from the 
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parent hive for want of room, want of employment, 
and want of bread. 

This, after all, is the crowning chaplet that adorns 
the brow of our great republic, and long may it be 
before it withers. The triumphs of arms, art and li- 
terature fade in comparison with those of humanity, 
and ihat country which affords the greatest plenty of 
the necessaries and comforts of life to the greatest 
proportion of human beings, may justly challenge a 
pre-eminence over those which place their claims to 
that distinction merely on the ground of arts and re- 
finements, whose influence is confined to a few, and 
contributes but little to the happiness, and less to the 
virtues even of those who make it the sole foundation 
of their assumptions of superiority. While our coun- 
try continues to be the refuge of the honest, industri- 
ous poor of Europe, who cares for their boasts of 
those paltry refinements, those exquisite efiemina- 
cies, which in all past ages, and in every nation of 
the world, have been the sure precursors of decay 
and dissolution. When the descendants of those who 
were driven to the United States by the privations 
and discouragements they encountered at home, shall 
begin to leave the land of their refuge, and return to 
the bosom of the country of their forefathers in search 
of bread which they cannot procure here, then, and 
aot till then, may the renovated Old World justly 
boast of that superiority which is now little more than 
a dream of long past times. 

I have lately seen in some of the English papers 
exaggerated pictures of the condition of the United 
States, founded, probably, in the policy of encourag- 
ing emigration to her own possessions, or derived 
fVom the reports of some few disappointed emigrants 
who have returned home. It was proclaimed that 
the country was crushed with debts it never could 
repay without impoverishing the people by taxation; 
that labor could neither find emplo}7nent nor receive 
adequate reward; that an universal blight had come 
over the land, and every where withered its prospe- 
rity ; that the states were bankrupt and the people 
beggars. AH this is sheer declamation. There never 
has been any thing like widely extended, much less 
general distress in the United States, arising from a 
deprivation or curtailment of the necessaries or com- 
forts of life. There never was a time when any class, 
or any considerable proportion of a class, approached 
within a thousand degrees, that poverty and destitu- 
tion which is the common lot of so large a poftion of 
the laboring people of the Old World. The country 
has at all times been blessed with a plenty, a super- 
fluity, an exuberance of every product essential to 
human existence, and those who coufd not obtain 
them, were either unwilling to make the necessary 
exertions, or unable to do so by sickness or some 
other untoward circumstance. The distress com- 
plained of is not positive, but comparative. We may 
be restricted in oiu* luxuries, but the land, from one 
wide exU'eme to the other, is absolutely flowing with 
milk and honey, and it is little less than flying in the 
face of the bounties of Heaven to complain of hard 
times, which can only be traced to a superabundance 
of every thing, and shrink to the earth under the pres- 



sure of a debt, the whole of which could be paid ii 
less time than it was contracted, w^ithout incorriBg 
one-fourth of the burden sustained by the people of 
England. But we have been spoiled by prosperity. 
Fortuna nisirium quern foret sttUttim facU, Fifty 
years of almost uninterrupted prosperity had timed 
our heads, and it is to be hoped a few years of whote* 
some reaction will restore us to reason. The aoddea 
cessation of a favorable gale often saves the ▼eieel 
from running on the rocks and being dashed to 
pieces. 

The prairies have already been described aa wdl 
perhaps as they ever will be, because they are a tort 
of luaus naturoRf and there is nothing with which to 
compare them. To tell of what ingredients they are 
composed is easy enough, but to give a just idea of 
the effects of their combination, requires analogies 
not to be found in the other productions of natwe, 
nor in the imagery of the mind. Although snbataa- 
tial realities, they present nothing but deceptions, and 
I believe it is beyond the power of language, ahnost 
imagination, to exaggerate the strange and beautiftd 
combination of what is, and what is not, sporting to- 
gether in perfect harmony on these boundless plains. 
The eye becomes at length wearied with being tfaos 
perpetually the dupe of imaginary forms, and imagi- 
nary distances, while the mind involuntary revolts at 
the deceptions practiced on the senses. Mr. Brymat 
in poetry, and Mr. Hofihian and Mr. Catlin in prow, 
have done all that can be done to convey to those who 
have never seen them an impression of the eflfi»ot of 
these happy eccentricities of nature, and the beauti- 
ful phantasmagoria they exhibit forth to the senMi 
and the imagination. 

If ever miser were pardoned for coveting his neigh- 
bors land, it might be such land as the prairies of Illi- 
nois, where man labors almost without the sweat of 
his brow, and the crops are so abundant that aU I 
heard the good people complain of was having mora 
than they knew what to do with. This is indeed a 
lamentable state of things, and it were I think mntk 
to be wished that some of our philosophical leciuren 
would discuss the relative advantages of having too 
much and too little of a good thing. The case of an 
individual being overburthened with superfluity, is 
easily disposed of, as he has only to turn it over to 
his neighbors who may be in want ; but when entire 
communities, states and confederations of states, lal)or 
under this inconvenience, where nobody wants, and 
all have plenty to bestow ; in other words, where all 
wish to sell and nobody cares to buy, it must be con- 
fessed there occurs a crisis of such deplorable diffi- 
culty, that I can conceive no eflectual remedy ex- 
cept two or three years of famine like those which 
succeeded the seven years of plenty in Egypt. This 
would consume tl^e mischievous surplus, and rid 
them of an evil which as it never before occurred, 
has never been provided against by the wisdom of 
legislation, which most people believe can perform 
impossibilities. But be this as it may, I passed over 
a vast region where the table of every man groaned 
under superfluities, and every brood of swine wasted 
more corn than would supply bread to a family of 
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English manufacturers. Yet I found all, without ex- 
ception, in the last stage of hopeless despondency, 
until one day I entered the log-cabin of an old negro 
woman, a slave, who was enjoying her pipe at ease, 
and upon asking the usual commonplace question of 
'* how times went with her,*' was answered with the 
most cheerful alacrity—** O bravely ^ massa. Hens 
*^n to lay finely ." We hear of nations suffering 
from famine, but my unfortunate countrymen com- 
plain of nothing but plenty. Whence comes this 
strange paradox ? Is it because men have sought to 
invent artificial means of prosperity which act in 
direct opposition to the great general laws of Provi- 
dence, and are thus punished for their presumptuous 
folly by a new, unheard of infliction ? , 

AAer riding a distance of some seventy or eighty 
miles on the prairie, over the best natural roads 
in the world, I halted at the house of a Dutch far- 
mer from the banks of the Hudson, where I heard 
that old patriarchal language spoken for the first time 
in many years. There are several descendants of the 
ancient Hollanders settled in this quarter, to which 
they are tempted by the broad rich flats, and the easi- 
ness of their cultivation. I have observed that those 
who partake largely in this blood, though almost uni- 
formly steady and industrious in their habits, do n't 
much like hard, fatiguing work. They prefer labor 
where there is no violent exertion or straining, no 
heavy burthens to lift or carry, and no call for extra- 
ordinary efforts to achieve what may be accomplished 
in the ordinary way without them. Hence they are 
great amateurs in good land, easy to cultivate and 
yielding liberal returns. In this I think they are per- 
fectly right. Without duubt, it is the destiny of civi- 
lized man to labor, that is in moderation. But to 
labor without the rewards of labor ; to be for ever 
toiling, and panting, and sweating over a piece of 
rough, stony land, on which the malediction of eter- 
nal barrenness has been denounced ever since the 
creation of the world ; to be ever sowing wheat and 
reaping nothing but tares, is in my opinion, utterly 
unphiloBophical, and unworthy of all men who can 
go farther and fare better. 

A particular occasion had drawn together at this 
spot a large cavalcade of both sexes, gayly capari- 
soned and well-mounted, many of the females being 
equipped in riding-habits, hats with feathers, and all 
more or less picturesque in their appearance. They 
chose to accompany the carriage to a little town 
about six or seven miles distant, over a beautiful ex- 
panse of prairie, or as it might be aptly termed, 
*' faerie land," exhibiting a succession of grassy 
lawns and beds of flowers of hundreds of acres, mar- 
shaled under different colors, some were red, some 
blue, and others entirely yellow. It is difficult to 
imagine a more gay and beautiful spectacle than that 
presented on this occasion. The sky was sufficiently 
obscured to temper the glare of sunshine, which is 
sometimes here painful to the eye, and the playful 
cavalcade, consisting of perhaps an hundred, indulged 
in a thousand careless, graceful evolutions on the 
level greensward, that seemed without beginning or 
end, and offered no obstruction in any "direction. 



Sometimes a pair of riders of both sexes would dash 
out from the throng, and scamper away until they 
appeared like shadows against the distant horizon ; 
and at others, the whole mass would separate in dif- 
ferent directions, skimming over the plain like Arabs 
on their winged steeds, their different colored dresses 
and picturesque costumes rendering the scene inde- 
scribably gay and animating. The females all with* 
out exception sat and managed their horses with that 
perfect skill and grace arising fro^ constant habit, 
and upon the whole, I never witnessed any exhibition 
that could compare with this ride on the prairie of 
Illinois in romantic interest and novelty. 

Thus, toward evening, 1 reached the pleasant town 
which was to be my resting-place for the night. By 
some strange perversion of ignorance, or freak of 
vanity, it is nicknamed Juliet, instead of Joliety from 
the old pioneer of that name, who established his 
quarters here in olden time on a mount, which, for- 
tunately, has escaped being travestied into Juliet, and 
still preserves his name. This mount is one of the 
most remarkable, as well as beautiful objects in na- 
ture. It rises directly from the prairie to the height, 
I should juc^, of more than an hundred feet; is 
clothed with a rich velvet coat of grai«s on all sides, 
as well as at the summit ; is entirely distinct from any 
other eminence ; comprises an area of six or eight 
acres, and is as regular and perfect in construction, 
form, and outline, as any work of art I ever saw. It 
has been generally taken by travelers for a creation 
of those mysterious mound-builders, whose name and 
history have passed into oblivion, and who have left 
no memorials of their existence but such as render it 
only more inexplicable. It is, however, as I ascer- 
tained, a production of the cunning hand of Nature, 
who sometimes, it would seem, amuses herself by 
showing how much she can excel her illegitimate 
sister. Art, even in her most successful attempts at 
imitation. The canal connecting the Illinois with the 
lakes, runs directly at the foot of this mount, which 
with something like Gothic barbarity has been deeply 
excavated on one side, in order to form the outward 
bank. This process has disclosed a succession of 
different strata of earth, clay, and gravel, all regularly 
defined, and evidently not the work of man, but of 
the world of craters, which beyond doubt covered all 
the surrounding country, long posterior to the subsid- 
ing of the great deluge. 

The Sieur Joliet, who tradition says, once resided 
on the top of this mount, which is flat and comprises 
several acres of rich meadow, was one of the adven- 
turous heroes who first found their way from Canada 
to the Valley of the West. Little is known of him, 
except that he preceded or accompanied La Salle in 
some of his discoveries on the Mississippi, for which, 
says Charleroix, ** he received a grant of the island of 
Anticosti, which extends about forty degrees norths 
west and south-east, and lies at the mouth of the River 
St. Lawrence. But they made him no great present ; 
it is absolutely good for nothing. It is poorly wooded, 
its soil is barren, and it has not a single harbor where 
a ship can lie in safety." I regret to differ with the 
good father, whose description shows it to be emi- 
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nently calculated for the sit^ of a great eRiporium, 
and am surprised that it has hitherto escaped the no- 
tice of our illustrious founders of cities in places 
"where it is all rocks and no water. But be this as it 
may, the Sieiu* Joliet is particularly unfortunate in 
having been rewarded for his services by an island 
worth nothing, and defrauded by ignorance or vanity 
of the honor of giving his name to a beautiful and 
thriving town. 

Some fifteen yiars ago the place occupied by the 
town of Joliet was the seat of Black Hawk^s power. 
It now contains twelve or fifteen hundred while 
people, and is a busy, growing place, with rea- 
sonable anticipations of becoming considerably larger 
in good time. The frank, hospitable, spirited, and in- 
telligent people of this noble region of the West, must 
not, however, calculate too confidently on all their 
towns becoming great cities because they grow with 
astonishing rapidity at the first starting. Great cities, 
like great men, do not spring up in all places and 
every where. A large portion of these towns, like 
children, will probably increase in size the first few 
years, more than in all their lives afterward. Many 
will stop short in their growth, and many will gra- 
dually be swallowed up by some neighboring rival, 
whose natural advantages, or some fortunate concur- 
rence of circumstances, will enable it to secure the 
ascendancy, and render all the others tributary to its 
prosperity. When this ascendency is permanently 
acquired, nothing but inferior towns can flourish in 
its immediate vicinity, and like all great bodies, they 
will become the centre of attraction. 

The canal connecting the Mississippi with the 
Lakes runs through the town, and is here finished in 
a most admirable and substantial manner. It is iden- 
tified with the River Des Planes, which has been cir- 
cumscribed by a wall to prevent its overflowing. 
There are here two locks, and a basin, equal to any I 
have ever seen, and indeed, all the pernianent stone- 
work of this canal appears to have been done in the 
most substantial and perfect style. A canal com- 
pleting a line of inland water communication to the 
extent of from three to four thousand miles, by a cut 
of scarcely more than a hundred, through a region 
which is almost an apparent level, and presents per- 
haps fewer natural obstructions than any other of the 
same extent to be found elsewhere, is not only a 
noble, but a feasible undertaking. Its advantages 
are too obvious to require enumeration ; it is in fact, 
essentially a national work, and stands a monument 
of rational foresight, among a thousand visionary 
schemes of sanguine folly, or selfish fraud. It is al- 
ready more than two-thirds completed, and I conceive 
that New York is almost as deeply interested in the 
final issue as Illinois. 

Leaving this fair and flourishing town, which still 
affords me many agreeable recollections of natural 
beauty and kind hospitality, I visited in my way to 
Chicago, the village of Lockport, which has grown 
up in anticipation of the completion of the canal. 
The descent of the River Des Planes is here suflicient 
to aflbrd ample water-power for mills and manufac- 
tories, and this, in a country so level that the water 



half the time does not know which way to run, is quite 
enough to excite the sanguine adventurers to this 
promised land to a degree of delirium, and set them 
" kalkilating,'' as Sam Slick has it, a hundred degrees 
beyond the ratio of geometrical progression. There 
is little reason to doubt that Lockport will become a 
considerable manufacturing town in process of time, 
after the canal is finished ; but the far-sighted seekers 
into futurity would perhaps do well to bear in mind, 
that there must be people before there are cities; 
that these latter are the children, not the parents of 
the country, and that it is not good policy to wait so 
long for the grass to grow that two or three genera- 
tions of steeds starve in the meantime. It is well to 
look a littl^ to the present as well as the future, and 
not be for ever gazing at the shadowy mountain in 
the distance, least we fall into the ditch directly 
under our noses. 

A few hours ride in a delightful morning, partly 
over rich cultivated prairie lands, brought me to Chi- 
cago, at the southern extremity of Lake Michigan. 
It is a fine town, and notwithstanding the blight of 
speculation which has swept the land from Dan to 
Beersheba, continues steadily on the increase. Tlus 
is the best possible proof of innate constitutional 
vigor, and aflbrds suflicient augury of its future 
growth and prosperity. To all these sanguine young 
cities and citizens, might I assume the universal pri- 
vilege of giving advice, I would recommend the 
maxim of the wise Emperor Augustus, though I con- 
fess it is somewhat anti-republican to cite such an au- 
thority— /<?*f*wo lente — hasten slowly — be not in too 
great a hurry to grow big and to get rich, and do not 
crow before daylight, like ambitious young roosters, 
who aspire to be beforehand with the sun. 

After remaining three or four days at Chicago, and 
making several agreeable acquaintances, among 
which was an enterprising old gentleman of four 
score, who had come there, as he said, ^' to seek hit 
foriune^'^ I bade farewell to the State of Illinois, 
bearing on my mind the impression that there was 
not in any country of the known world, a region of 
the same extent combining within itself a greater 
portion of the elements of substantial and enduring 
prosperity. At the same time, I could not help la- 
menting that blessed as it is in its soil, its climate, its 
geographical position, and its industrious population, 
it had been precipitated from the summit of hope to 
the lowest abyss of debt and depression, by turning 
its back on the advantages which nature had gratui- 
tously bestowed, to snatch at others that Providenoe 
had withheld. Though the immediate source of these 
pressing difliculties of the state, is without doubt impro- 
vident legislation, yet let not the good people of lUi. 
nois lay all the blame on their law-makers and rulers. 
They were chosen by their own free voices, and in 
many cases, for the express purpose of carrying out 
those very projects which in their vast accumulation 
have created these embarrassments. It was the fe- 
verish anxiety, the headlong haste, the insatiable 
passion for growing rich in a hurry, independently 
of the exertions of labor and the savings of economy, 
that brouglit them and other states where they are 
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now standing shivering on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. 

In the United States the people are the sovereign, 
and all power either for good or evil emanates from 
them. If they allow their own passions, or the seduc- 
tions of others, to lead them astray, it is but a weak 
evatfion to cast the blame on those who were only 
enabled to perpetrate the offence by the power which 
they themselves delegated. Let them then set about 
retrieving the consequences of their adherence to 
mischievous maxims and habits, by returning to those 
which if firmly adopted and steadily pursued, will be 
speedily followed by returning prosperity. Let the 
contest be, not who is to blame for the evil, but who 



shall be ■ foremost in proposing an effectual remedy 
and contributing all in his power to bring it about. 
In short, let them only save as much in the next, fis 
they wasted in the last twenty years, instead of re- 
sorting for relief to the very measure which produced 
^e disease, and place their affairs in the hands of 
clear-sighted honest men, instead of great financiers, 
whose only expedient for paying one debt is contract- 
ing another, and my life on it, they will redeem 
themselves in less time than it took to enthral them. 
But we who live in glass houses should never throw 
stones. Illinois has enough of the sisterhood to 
keep her in countenance. 
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Land of Poets, Italy, • 

As the rivers seek the sea, 
Floats my dreaming aoul to thee ; 

And I stand npon the soil, 
Where with never ceasing toil. 
Careless of the midnight oil, 

Poets say the noblest lays — 
Artists wrought for Heaven's prai 
Marking lime by deeds, not days. 

And before my dreaming eyes, 
Temples, palaces arise, 
Less'ning, fading in the skies, 

'Till npon their lifted spires, 
Sit the stars, those spirit fires, 
List'ning to thy minstrel lyres. 

Hark ! their mosic sweeps along — 
Lightly dance the waves of song, 
Through the air a happy throng ; 

Bearing on each foamy crest, 
Tbonghts that wrap the human breast ; 
Bidding care lie down to rest. 

List'ning to each beauteous strain, 
Ah ! I am a child again, 
Full of childish joy and pain ; 

All unwritten is life's tome, 
And my spirit seeks its home, 
More beloved than gilded dome, 

And around the once loved stream. 
Revels free in Music's dream — 
Yet, alas ! this does but seem. 

Music ! 't is the voice of Love, 
Sweetly floating from above. 
Winged like Noah's gentle dove ; 

Seeking, seeking wearily. 
O'er life's deeply flooded sea, 
To some higher heart, to flee. 

'T is thy voice, thy language too. 
Spoken by the Sainted Few, 
Who still make thy wonders new. 



Love, was exiled Dante's theme ; 
Love, was Buonaroti's dream — 
Raphael took its sunny beam ; 

'T was the pencil with which he 
Wrought for immortality — 
Sweet Italia, wrought for thee. 

And the chaste Madonna grew, 
From that touch so pure and true. 
Breathing life, and speaking too. 

These are they who speak for thee. 
Speak, though toiling silently — 
Speak in love, fair Italy. 

Thus in visions of the night, 
Oft my spirit takes its flight, 
Soaring to thy land of light ; 

But, alas ! the op'oing day. 
Finds me from ihee, far away, 
And no more thy minstrel lay, 

Floats in sweetness over me ; 
But the bird sings on the tree, 
'Neath the casement blithe and free. 

Yes, 't has vanished into air, 
And again comes heavy care- 
Would, O, would, that I were there ; 

So my spirit whispers me. 
Longing, mourning bnt to see. 
Land of Poets, only thee ; 

For I 'm lonely, lonely here. 
Falls for me no kindly tear — 
Love iuelf has pressed the bier ; 

And in bitterness of soul. 
As the racer to his goal, 
Or the magnet to its pole, 

So my spirit tnrns to thee. 
Land of sweetest minstrelsy. 
Land of Poets— Italy. 
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*' My dear Mart — I know it will be a pleasure to 
you to become acquainted with my friends who will 
band you this — Mrs. Dilberry and her two daughter. 
They are quite the aristocracy of our town, being 
very genteel, as you will find, and also independent 
as to property. They will be entire strangers in your 
oily, and as they have made up their minds to take a 
trip there, (having the means, they intend to travel a 
great deal,) it is nothing but proper in me to give 
them this letter of introduction." 

Such was the exordium of a letter signed " Cathe- 
RiNE CoNOLLY," and dated from ** Tarry -touniy^^ 
which I found on the centre-table one morning, after 
having been down the street to attend to a little busi- 
ness — giving a small order to a confectioner. The 
writer was an old school-mate of mine, whom, in- 
deed, I bad not seen since our school-days. She was 
Kitty Colville then — a fair, fat, freckled, sguasky- 
looking girl, who was a sort of common favorite 
from the good-nature with which she bore being the 
butt of our tricks, and the scape-goat of our tres- 
passes. She afterward married a young country 
doctor, and, as I had learned, was settled in some out- 
of-the-way village of which I had never known the 
name until I saw it at the head of her letter. I caught 
myself smiling as I laid down the missive, it was so 
characteristic of poor Kitty. After telling about her 
children, four in number, who were called aHer their 
grandfathers and grandmothers, John and Jacob, and 
Ruth and Sophia ; and her husband, who had so much 
practice that he wore out a pair of saddle-bags every 
two years, she had filled the remainder of her page 
with apologies for her pen, ink, and bad writing. 
The neat but constrained chirogrephy, into which she 
had been drilled at school by a teacher standing over 
her, had deteriorated into a scrawl, cramped here and 
straggling there, and the orthography testified that 
she no longer wrote with a dictionary at her elbow. 
" To chronicle small-beer," it was very evident, had 
long been the extent of her literary efforts. 

My heart always warms at the memory of my 
early days, and of those in any way pleasantly con- 
nected with them, and I felt glad to have an opportu- 
nity to prove to my old companion that I still 
remembered her with kindness. I took up the three 
cards which had been left with the letter. They had 
all been cut out of Bristol-board, and that not by 
square and rule. The first was inscribed with ink in 
a large, round hand, ** Mrs. Dilberry, Tarry-town^** 

with the addition, in pencil, of " W Hotel,** The 

second was got up in similar style, the name being 
"Jtftw Esther Ann Dilberry** —both, having the 
down-st roke.<« dotted and scalloped for ornament. The 
third was still more ambitious — " Mis* Jane Louisa 



Dilberry** being encircled with a painted wreath of 
roses, torches, doves, and quivers, with other eio»> 
teras, the execution of which, on watch papers and 
other fancy wares, was once indispensable to the per- 
fection of young-lady-craft. They were any thing 
but comme-il'faiitf but recollecting that my future 
acquaintances were from a region where cards were 
by no means a necessary of life, I thought it unfair to 
make them the basis of any prejudications. To give 
my correspondent the due of prompt action upon her 

letter, I set off without delay for the W Hotel, 

though I could not well spare the time for a long walk 
and a visit, for I had invited a small party to tea, to 
meet an agreeable Englishman and his accomplished 
I wife, to whom my husband owed the rights of hoetpi- 
^tality, and my preparations were yet to be made. 
The ladies had not returned to the hotel when I 
reached it, and leaving my card with an invitation to 
tea penciled upon it, and the hour specified, I has- 
tened home. 

The hour for tea had arrived and my company had 
nearly all assembled, when I heard strange voices on 
the stairway, and presuming them to be those of the 

party from the W Hotel, I stepped out, to go 

through the ceremony of introduction with them, be- 
fore presenting them to the rest of ray gue.sts. I was 
right in my conjecture, though their appearance was 
such as to take me aback considerably. Mrs. Dil- 
berry was a short, coarse, oily-looking woman, with 
very light, roimd eyes, a low, slender nose, almost 
hidden between a pair of puffy, red cheeks, and a 
plump mouth, turned down at the corners. Though 
it was a warm summer evening, she was dressed in 
a heavy reddish brown silk, with a cape of the 8%iim. 
The remainder of her costume was a fine, though 
out-of-fashion French- work collar, a cap of coarsely- 
figured net, trimmed with thick cotton lace, inter- 
mixed with a quantity of common, deep-pink artifi- 
cial flowers, of which the gpreen leaves looked like 
plain glazed paper, and a very coarse pocket-hand- 
kerchief, with which she fanned herself incessantly. 
Her daughters, who:^ names she pronounced as 
Easter Ann and Jane Louyza, were quite as little 
prepossessing. The elder, who must have been 
thirty, was tall, spare and sour, with a sallow com- 
plexion, and a little turned up nose, quite out pf pro- 
portion with her long upper lip, and the general 
dimensions of her face. The other, who looked ten 
years younger, was a youthful likeness of the mother, 
short, fat, and florid. From her manner it was appa- 
rent that she set up for a beauty. They both had on 
summer dresses — that of Miss Esther Ann having 
straight, perpendicular stripes, which made her look 
still taller, while the dumpiness of the sister seemed 
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to be increased by one of a horizontal or run-round 
pattern; and they both wore clumsy, high-colored 
head trimmings, which had been somewhat in vogue 
the winter of the preceding year. 

** Dear me !" exclaimed the old lady, wiping her face 
with her handkerchief, " I am so flustered and fagged 
out!" 

(« We had such a time hunting up a cap for maw," 
rejoined Miss Jane Louisa. 

<< Not that she did not bring plenty along,** corrected 
Miss Esther Ann, "but we thought that, as it was 
likely she Would go out a great deal, she ought to 
ha^e one of the newest fashion for evening dress.** 

But the tea-trays were going into the drawing- 
Jroom, and I hurried my trio afler them. Whilst I 
was providing them with seats and introducing them 
to their neighbors, I heard on different sides of me a 
strange, burring, ticking sound, for which I could not 
account, and which, I perceived, attracted the atten- 
tion of others beside myself. During the course of 
the evening I discovered its cause. Each of the three 
had at her side a large gold repeater, which, having 
all been set by the same time, had simultaneotbly 
struck eight. 

In a movement to make room for my new arrival, 
Mr. Aylmere, my husband's English friend~(Mr. 
Allanby, by the by, had that morning been called un- 
expectedly away for several days, and I was doing 
the honors alone) — had taken possession of a seat 
next to that of Miss Esther Ann. I had a misgiving 
as to the impr^sion he was likely to receive, but did 
not therefore evade the civility of introducing her. 
A few minutes afterward I caught the thread of a dia- 
logue between them. 

*<We intend to stay several weeks,** said she,^ 
'* and we expect to see a great deal of city society. 
We brought a letter of introduction to Mrs. Allanby 
from one of her most particular friends, a physician*s 
lady, and of course she will think it her duty to make 
her circle acquainted with us. I dare say this party 
is intended for that.'* 

<* Have you no older acquaintances in the eity?" 
asked Mr. Aylmere. 

"None that we shall claim. There are several 
persons from here that we were introduced to at dif- 
ferent times in our own neighborhood, but we alwa3rs 
found out afterward that they were not in the first 
circle, and we would not think ft our place to keep 
up the acquaintance even if we should happen to fall 
in with them.** 

I acknowledge myself afllicted, in some degree, 
with what is called our " national thin-skinnedness'* to 
the opinion of an intelligent and well-bred foreigner 
of any of my own countrymen or women; even 
such of them as I may despise myself; I, therefore, 
heartily wished my curious and quizzical-looking 
Englishman in the farthest comer of the room. I had 
not, however, at the moment, the ingenuity to send 
him there, and, instead, I made an effort to change 
the conversation. But my attention was called off 
directly, and I next heard him say— 

<* Then in your neighborhood you recognize vari- 
MM grades of aoeiety T" 



*^ That we do. Our town has three or four classes. 
Our own set are very exclusive, having none but 
lawyers and doctors, and the most genieel of the 
storekeepers, and we are very particular what stran- 
gers we pay attention to. We never call on any, of 
late, unless we find out that they are number one at 
home.** 

" And I suppose it is somewhat difficult to ascer- 
tain that," rejoined Mr. Aylmere. 

"Not at all, sir. We know the names of two or 
three of the most genteel families in each of the large 
eities, and if the strangers are city people, some one 
finds out whether they know any of those. If they 
don't, we set them down for nobodies. If they are 
not from the cities, we find out what they do at 
home, and if they are professional, or live on their 
means, we know that they are exclusive ; if not we 
keep clear of them. Tarry-town is considered a very 
proud place.** 

"Has your town a large population to select 
from?" 

" Considerable— eight hundred or so. Though it is 
not a county-town, we have four lawyers, two of 
them, however, do n't practice, owning farms around 
the town ; my brother is one of the two others. And 
we have three physicians, Mrs. Allanby's friend be- 
ing the lady of one of them. The botanic doctor we 
do n't count." 

" Do your rules of admission and rejection apply 
farther than to native Americans ? If a foreigner, 
like myself for instance, were to go among you, how 
is it likely he would be received ?" 

" Of course according to his standing in his own 
country,'* replied Miss Esther Ann, with impertur- 
bable self-importance; "we imderstand very well 
how people are divided off in foreign countries, for 
we read a great deal. There 's my sister, she posi- 
tively swallows every novel she can lay her hands 
on, and it is surprising what a knowledge she has of 
the world and fashionable life. She says she would 
know a nobleman at a glance by his distingue air, 
(pronounced a la Anglaiae;) maw does n't encourage 
her in it — like most elderly persons, maw has very 
old-fashioned notions ; she tells her it teaches her to 
look too high." 

'* And I am to infer that, according to the code of 
Tarry-town, you would hesitate to admit foreigners, 
unless they should be noblemen?" persisted Mr. 
Aylmere. 

" Certainly, or grandees, or gentry, I believe the 
English call them. We have it on the best authority 
that no others are noticed in the large cities — that is, 
by the first people--«nd what is not good enough for 
them is not good enough for us. We think ourselves 
on a per with any city people, and, when we go to 
a city, nothing ought to satisfy us but the first. Birds 
of a feather ought always to flock together, in my 
opinion, and I *m sure, that aAer taking the lead in 
Tarry-town, if ever I went to Europe, I should make 
m3r8elf very choice of my associates. Ear«>pean8 
have the same right when they come here. Those 
that are aristocracy at home have a right to be aris- 
toeraey ttrmy where else, and no otfaeit, and thoM 
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'^ Thea I am affaid I flhooid atand a dance to be 
l»J0o«ii^ at Tarry-fowv," Mid Mr, Ajlmcxe, " fior I 
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Dorio^ die progreaa of thia eoamenaiion. Xrs. Dil- 
r, with a load, tfaoogh wbeexia^ roice, waa 
p— ^^i*^ dirooffa. a lon^ haranpie to 3Cra. A jiaKre, 
and two other ladiea, in 
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agieac deil of picaaare in 
I caaie to die dXf/' wud the, ** but it 't p rc eioua 
Ucde I ^m Ukciy to have, for «hoppiD|^ withoot BMikin^ 
Vnr*^"* ^ **"* ■ *y *^ ■ ' ' ' '■ We tried it yesterday 
and thia Biornin^ my daogfatara and me, and piagoe 
a. ihinf eoold we ind that waa aay thing to signify 
ii^f yy than in the ttofca at Tarry-town. I told the 
gjrb that I now beiiercd wbat the nun said in the 
newapapera, that peopie in the city all lire by cheat> 
ing one another. One wooid think that as they lire 
at head-qoarters, some of them could now and then 
piek op thiag^ tot little or aothing and sell them at 
kalf-price, bat it acema they are all leagued to- 
to get wfaateTcr they can. We went from 
end of a street to the other, and erery place they 
had pretty mach the same goods, and asked the same 
prices, nnlcsa it was here and there where they pat 
op erery thing moostroasly high, jost to come down 
little by little on being jewed, and then they ncTer 
got lower than their next door neighbors. I was talk- 
ing about it to one of the boarders at the hotel, old 
Mrs. Scrooge, a very sharp, sensible woman— some 
of yoa ladies know her, I dare say. She let me into 
a secret aboot shopping, that is well worth knowing. 
She says it is bad policy for pec^e to go shopping 
with their best bib and tucker on, for if they look as 
if they are well off in the world, it 's a sure way to 
be taken advantage of, and that when she starts off 
among the stores, she alarays puts on a calico gown 
and a black straw bonnet which she keeps for that 
and for funerala." 

"And does her plan work welir' asked one of the 
hidiea, at length breaking in opon the monologue. 

*'■ Jmt wail, I am coming to it. She says that she 
had three nieces that came to the city to buy finery. 
They were very dressy women, and they wished to 
lay in a good supply. She told them her plan, but 
they hooted the thoughts of going into the street look- 
ing common, so they fixed themselres up, and went 
m ikar carriage, haring made up their minds not to 
pnrcfaaae at onee, but to go erery where first and get 
aampies. Well, Mrs. Scrooge oflered to assist them 
in gathering snmples, bm not a foot would she set in 
thair carriage, bm pais on her old things, and goes 
om after them, and sometimes into the Tery placea 
where they were. When they all got back and com- 
pared snmpiea, she showed the others that she could 
ffC nmny of the aeff-aame things six or eight percent, 
knrcr than they could. She anys that she has crowed 
over them ever since. 1 'm sure I'm much obliged 
lo her for giving me the hint, and I don't think any 
one will catch me shopping again with a silk dreaa 
CBy aad a fotv-doUar eoUnr, sad a 90M walch at my 



I shall wear my old arinier bonnet that I tra- 
in, and my £Mied moaascliae de Inime dreas, and 
then they H hnve to put their goods down to suit my 
appearance. The girk ay if I do I may go nloM, 
tar they hnve no notion to look coomdob, and while 
they are in the city they mean to put the beat foot 
foremost. Easter Ann aajrs we should al wnjra staad 
opon oar dignity — she 's very d^nified beraclf. Aa 
to Jane Lonyza, she says it looks mena aad naatter- 
of-fiKt to be always counting the coat, audi llmt if I M 
let her, she would take every thing vrithoat aakiag 
the price, particularly when she is waited <Ni by some 
of the spruce, bandbome, foshkmable yooi^ geada* 
men that cut such a dsah, showing off the goods to 
faidies^ Bat they 11 lenm better when they g^ older; 
indeed, Easter Ann is old enough now ah e 'a no 
chicken, though she do n't like me to teU ber no^ and 
I should n't wonder if they 'd learn to look after Iht 
mnin chance as well as their mother befoee tbeM. If 
I had a't been uncommon keen in moDeynanttem their 
poor fother wouldn't hnve died worth hia twenty 
thousand cnsh, beside (arms and sto<^, leaTiB^ thea 
to sit up like ladies, with their haadi in their lapa." 

Miss Jane Loai:(a was sitting close by, M^pi g e d ■ 
what she called a ^' desperate fiirtatioa" with two as- 
tonished-looking young men, the only beaux in ths 
room, whom she seemed determine to mooofMrfine, 
one of them being my brother-in-law, George Allni> 
by, a youth of eighteen. She discussed love and 
matrimony vrith mach languishment of maaner, aad 
novelty of pronunciation, and criticised her faToriia 
novels aAer the following fashion : 

''Aint the 'Bride of the Brier-field' beautiful? 
Do n't tell me you have not read it ! — dear ate !— I 
was perfectly on thorns Ull I got it Araminta is so 
sweet, I almo«t cried my eyes oat wben ahe died. 
Of course you ' ve read the ' Pirate of Point Fbepu V 
Oh, how I do hate him ! I declare I never aee Mark 
whiskers on any of the gentlemen in the street tbatl 
a 'n't ready to scream, they put me so maeb in mind 
ofDonHildebrando." 

Intent upon conquest as she vras, the loud aceents 
of her mother sometimes disturbed the tenor of bar 
soAer themes, and »h« showed her apprehenaaoa ttat 
the old kdy's discourse tiiight not be in unkoa widi 
the general tone of the cinupany, by ftrranionally ia- 
terpolatiog, '« Just listen to maw !--did you ever know 
any one so old-fashioned;" or, *'maw will abwaya 
talk so, but you city people will get used to her ways 
aaer a while ;*' or, '' maw is so independent, aba al- 
ways says whatever comes into her head." 

I thought it time to interpose between the loquacity 
of Mrs. Pilberry and the politeness of her listeaera, 
and placing myself beside her, I made inquiries in a 
low voice about our friend in common, Mrs. ConoUy. 
But she was one of those people who are alwaya beat 
satisfied with a numerous auditory ; and punehing tba 
shoulder of Mrs. Ayimere, while she pushed the kaea 
of another lady, she re-^^xmuenced in a still higher 
key. 

*^ I believe 1 didn't tell yon ladies how I happeaed 
to be in such good company. I brought a letter of 
introduction to Mrs. Alhmby from oan of bei 
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particular friends, and that makes me feel quite at 
home with her, and almost as if she was a blood re- 
lation. You MI really have to come to Tarry-town, 
Mrs. Ailanby, to pay a visit to Mrs. Conolly. I 'm 
sore you 'II never repent the expense of the journey, 
for she is settled very comfortably, and will introduce 
you to nobody but the very top of the town. Like 
my young people, she 's mighty particular about her 
associates. She is changed a good deal though, for 
looks — ^more, I dare say, than you have, Mrs. Ailan- 
by ; but considering the wear and tear of married life, 
and the way she has to expose herself, for help is 
scarce in our section; not more so, perhaps, than 
might be expected, particularly when she is fixed up 
— ^which, to be silre, might be of^ener, for she began 
to be careless in her dress almost as soon as she was 
married, and, though she has four children running 
about — troublesome, dirty little limbs, I can't help 
saying— some of the wedding finery she brought out 
with her is quite good yet. She is a good deal more 
freckled, too, than she used to be, but that is no won- 
der, for I 've seen her, many a time, out in the broil- 
ing sun in the garden cutting lettuce, without any 
thing on her head — she never was proud — except, 
indeed, a black bobinet cap; they are very much 
worn with us, as they save washing and are econo- 
mical. And she has lost her two front teeth; no, I 
believe it is a front and an eye-tooth, and that, you 
know, always makes people look older. Her figure, 
though, looks genteeler than ever, for she is not so 
fat. The doctor says she is getting as poor as Job's 
turkey. Did you never see the doctor, Mrs. Ailanby? 
he is as thin as a weasel, himself, but a mighty mo- 
ney-making little man. I did a great deal to get him 
into business, and he now goes along swimmingly. 
He first bought the house they live in, and last year 
he put up a new kitchen, and this spring he bought 
a handsome sofa and marble-topped table for the par- 
lors. I should n't wonder if in a year or two he 'd 
build an ofiice, and have two parlors in his house, 
with folding-doors between them, as that is getting to 
be the fashion in Tarry-town. Some of us are pretty 
stylish." 

My friends, at length, began to withdraw, and I 
was at last leA alone with the Dilberrys. The three 
repeaters struck eleven, and their mistresses ex- 
changed whispers, and said something about getting 
back to their hotel. 

"You rode, I presume?" said 1. 

"Not we, indeed," returned Mrs. Dilberry; "I 
had enough of your hack-riding this morning. We 
did not know how to find the way here, so the land- 
lord told us we had better take one of the hacks near 
the door. Well, we tried it, and, after we got back, 
though we hadn't once got out, except to look at 
some balzarines and lawns at two or three stores, the 
impudent black fellow had the face to charge us a 
dollar. This evening we knew that we could find 
the place well enough, and we started as soon as we 
saw the gas lighted in some of the shops, for we had 
to stop by the way to buy me a cap— the girls having 
g;ot a notion into their heads, I suppose from their 
noTBlfl, that thiogi imended for evening dross anjgiil 
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always to be bought by candle-light. After trouble 
enough I found a cap— this I have on ; and was asked 
a pretty price, two dollars, only I jewed the woman 
down to one and three-quarters. When we came to 
your street "v^ took the omnibus, and were let out 
down here at the comer. We thought, that as you 
had invited young ladies, you would of course pro- 
vide beaux to gallant them home." 

" I can't say," observed Miss Esther Ann, waving 
her neck with much dignity, " that it was exactly 
treating strangers with politeness, in Miss Duncan 
and Miss Edwards to walk ofi* with the only two 
beaux, and leave us without any." 

" The young gentlemen escorted them here," said 
I, " and according to custom were privileged to see 
them home. If I had known however, ladies, that 
you were unprovided with an escort, I should have 
requested my brother-in-law to return for you. But 
I will see what can be done. I have no carriage to 
oflTer you, my husband having taken our little turn- 
out to the country." 

I went out to direct my man-f^ervant to attend 
them, bm was reminded that I had given him per- 
mission to go to his family, in which there was sick- 
ness, aAer the refreshments had been served. There 
was nothing now to be done but to ask my guests to 
remain over night. I did so, and the invitation was 
accepted with a bale-fellow- well-met jocularity quite 
uncalled for. 

Dinner, the next day, found me still playing the 
hostess to my Tarry-town party, whose cool at-home- 
ness seemed ominous of a still more protracted visit. 
After we had left the table, George Ailanby, unsus- 
picious of my being so occupied, called in. He was 
saluted with a bantering familiarity by the old lady, 
and with the most frigid ref>erve by her daughters. 
Miss Jane Louisa walked to the front windows, upon 
which she drummed perseveringly with her fingers, 
while her sister slowly paced the floor with mea- 
sured steps, her head elevated, and her nostrils turned 
up as if they were snuffing the ceiling. Mrs. Dil- 
berry exchanged glances with them, and then ad- 
dressed herself to my brother-in-law: 

"I suppose, Mr. Ailanby," said she, "you are 
very much taken by surprise to see us still spunging 
on your sister-in-law, but I must make free to tell 
you there 's nobody to be blamed for it but yourself. 
I can't say 1 would give you city young men the 
choice over our country beaux for good manners, 
for yon took yourselves oflT last night, and left us 
three ladies in the lurch, without a single soul to see 
us safe back to our tavern. I told the girls I 'd speak 
my mind about it. 1 'm one of that kind that make no 
bones about speaking what they think, and then it 's 
all over with me." 

I hastened to interpose with an explanation to the 
disturbed-looking youth, who seemed quite uncon- 
scious of the nature of his ofl*ence, but the old lady 
interrupted rae by continuing— 

"Mrs. Ailanby has done her best to make in com- 
fortable, and, indeed, I think myself in such good 
quarters, that, for my own part, I do n't feel in any 
hurry to gvt away, but the girls hftve been in the 
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dumps ever since. Jane Louyza, as you may see, 
is on a pretty high horse, and Easter Ann is sky-high, 
as she always is when she thinks she should stand on 
her dignity," and she nodded and winked toward 
them. . , 

"I exceedingly regret if I have failed in proper 
politeness," said Greorge. *'I am ready to ofier a 
thousand apologies, or any ameiuli you may sug- 
gest." 

*' Well, now, that 's getting out of the scrape hand- 
somely, after all," returned Mrs. Bilberry. " I knew 
from the way you and Jane Louyza got along last 
night that you could easily make it up, and would 
soon be as thick as two pick-pockets. Here, Jane 
Louyza, Mr. Allanby is ready to shake hands and be 
friends, and he says he is willing to make any amends 
you please for being impolite ;" and as Miss Jane 
Louisa approached, simpering and holding out her 
large, red hand, her mother added: "There, now, 
you have him in your power. You know you al- 
ways said you would jump out of your skin to see 
an opera, and now 's your time. I dare say he would 
think he was getting ofi* very well to take you there 
to-night." 

"Certainly, ma'am," said poor George, coloring 
and stammering with the embarrassment common to 
his years, and turning to the daughters, he blundered 
on— "1 shall be happy if Miss Jane Ann— that is, if 
both the young ladies will honor me with their 
company." 

" With the greatest of pleasure," curtseyed the ec- 
static Jane Louisa. 

*• The favor is to us," rejoined the dignified Esther 
Ann. 

*• You are not to trick me that way, you young 
people," exclaimed Mrs. Bilberry. "I should like 
to go to the theatre as well as any of you, and if you 
8* n't civil enough to invite me, I '11 go whether or 
no. Let 's all go, Mrs. Allanby, and have a jolly 
time of it. You and I can beau each other." 

I excused myself with rather more energy than was 
necessary. 

"Well, I mean to go, anyhow," resumed the old 
lady, " though, of course, I Ml pay my own way. It 
would be imposing upon Mr. Allanby to make him 
go to the expense of paying for so many of us." 

"Not at all, ma'am," said George, looking still 
redder and more frightened, " where shall I call for 
you?" 

There was a pause, but as I had not the grace to 
break it by answering " here," Miss Esther Ann had 
to reply— 

" We stop at the W Hotel," and the conscript- 
ed squire of dames made a precipitate retreat. 

"We'll have to go back to the hotel, maw, at 
once," said Miss Jane Louisa, " for you know ladies 
must always go to the opera in full-dress. 1 'II have 
to press out my book-muslin dress, and take the 
wreath off my bonnet to wear on my head, and Eas- 
ter Ann must fix something to put on." 

" That will be quite unnecessary," said I, antici- 
pating all sorts of mortifications for my inexperienced 
brother-in-law, "you may have teals where yon 



will be able to see and hear every thing, without 
being so conspicuous as to make any material change 
in your dress necessary. Strangers, who neither 
know any one nor are known themselves, generally 
prefer being unobserved, and saving themselves the 
trouble of much dressing. You will all do very well 
just as you are." 

"What do you say, girls," said Mrs. Dilberry; 
" that might do well enough for you and me, Mrs. 
Allanby," giving me a wink, "but I donH know 
how these two would like to hide their light under a 
bushel. Girls like to give the beaux a chance to look 
at them wherever they can, and I must say it 's na- 
tural enough. As to the trouble of dressing, why 
we 've got nothing else to do here, and people that 
have the wherewith may as well put it on their 
backs. 

The young ladies did not give their sentiments, 
but exchanged glances and whispered together, and 
Miss Esther Ann formally proposed going up for 
their bonnets. Reiterating their hopes of being aUe 
to catch an omnibub, to save them the fatigue of a 
long, warm walk, they took leave, not forgetting to 
volunteer abundant assurances that they would call 
every day and make themselves quite at home with 
me. 

As soon as they were gone I wrote a note to 
George, instilling a little worldly wisdom by means 
of advising him to fs^ late to the theatre, when the 
front seats would be filled, and to place his com- 
panions where they would attract as little notice as 
possible. 

The next morning whilst I was at breakfast, the 
young man came in. 

"Well, George, how did the opera come oflf?" 
asked L 

"You mean the by-play, in which I was con- 
cerned," said he, passing his hand over his lace. 
" Bo n't talk to me about chivalry toward all woman-' 
kind again ! But I '11 let you have it from the begin- 
ning. In the first place, I took your advice, and went 

to the W Hotel rather late. I was shown into 

what, I presume, was the ladies' saloon, for then 
were a couple of dozens of female faces, of all sorts, 
turned toward me, as if 1 were something anxiously 
expected, and very queer when I had come. I im- 
derstood it all in a minute, though, for right in the 
middle of the room, parading between two tall 
glasses, in which they could see themselves back and 
front, were the Bilberrys, the objects of all the nod- 
ding and tittering I had observed before I came in for 
my share of attention. The old lady espied me first, 
and pufiing out, loud enough to be heard all over the 
room, *■ here he comes girls — here comes our bean at 
last,' she ran forward as if she were going to seise 
hold of me, the other two following with their arms, 
grace-like, twined about each other. * La, Mr. Al- 
laiiby, you have served us a pretty trick— keeping 
us waiting so long !' exclaimed Miss Esther AHa, <I 
should n't wonder if we were not to get seats at alL' 
*■ I 'm ready to pout at you, I wanted so to see every 
body come in,' said the other. * We were almost 
ready to give you op, and had aU these laditB 
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forting us,* said Mrs. Dilberry ; * here we 've been, 
dcessed from top to toe, for an hour or more, Jane 
Lonyza walking and standing about, in broad day- 
light, with her arms and neck bare, for fear we 
should n't be ready in time, for we thought that as you 
had made up your mind to lay out your money, you 'd 
like us to get as much for it as poesible.' I escorted 
them to the carriage, assuring them they would be in 
time enough." 

** But what about their dress, George?'' said I. 

" You know I never can make any thing out of 
describing a lady's dress. Mrs. Dilberry looked very 
choked-up, and melting and greasy, and had on that 
abominable frizzly cap that struck us all so last night ; 
and Miss Esther Ann had on a white frock with old 
dark kid-gloves, and three brown cockades stuck on 
top of her head that made her look full six feet high; 
but Jane Louysa, as they call her, was the beauty ! 
Her dress was one of those stiff, thin ones, that stand 
out like hogsheads, and are nearly as hard to bend. 
Such a crushing and pushing as there was to get it 
into the carriage, and down between the seats ! Her 
neck was — I can't tell you how bare, and her arms 
and hands ditto, only that on the latter she had little 
tight mitts, that looked like the skin tatooed. She 
had a wreath of artificial blue and purple roses on 
her head, and a quantity of ribbon flying in tags 
from each shoulder and from her back and front. 
But such arms and neck — so red and beefy!" 

*' And where did you get seats?" 

*^ In one of the side boxes, three benches back — 
the very place I could have wished — ^but, as my luck 
would have it, a lady in the front row took sick, and 
her party left the theatre with her. Before I could 
have thought of such a thing, my fair charges pushed 
forward into the three vacant places, beckoning me 
to follow, and calling me by name loudly enough to 
be heard half over the house. Of course it drew all 
the eyes in the neighborhood upon them, and 1 ob- 
served that the Hallowells, and the Se wards, and the 
Wilkinses were in the next box; Joe Nicols was 
with them, and had the impudence to lean over and 
ask me, * Who the mischief have you here, George? 
country cousins, hey ?' — and there they sat chattering 
and laughing at full voice, evidently greatly flattered 
by being so much stared at." 

'' But of course, you had a respite when the opera 
commenced?" 

"Just wait— as the old lady says. The curtain 
rose in a few minutes, and then each of them had to 
turn to me for explanations. * Dear me ! is that one 
of your brag singers, the great Mrs. S— -!' said 
Miss Esther Ann, *how affected she is! Did you 
ever see any body roll her eyes so !' * An^ what a 
mouth she has !' said Jane Louisa, * you could al- 
most jump down her throat ! I do n't see any sense 
in such singing — Sarah Tibbets in our choir can go 
far ahead of that !' * And how scandalous it is for a 
married woman to be looking up that way in a young 
man's face,' put in the old lady, * she surely must be 
painted up, such a color never was natural, and what 
loads of extravagant finery ! I wonder what all her 
spaogleB cost ?' 



" At length there was a hiss beneath the box, and 
I directed their attention to it, informing them that 
it was meant to command silence, it being contrary 
to custom to talk during the performance. Mrs. Dil- 
berry rolled up her eyes, and put her tongue into her 
cheek by way of being humorous, Miss Esther Ann 
screwed her shoulders and answered me hofiishly 
that she supposed they should know how to behave, 
and Jane Louisa giggled, and kept her handkerchief 
to her mouih, every few moments looking back at 
me, as if it were an excellent joke. 

" When the first act was over, a gentleman who 
sat between them and me, and who must have been 
exceedingly annoyed by their constantly leaning past 
him, proposed that I should exchange seats with 
him, which I could not refuse, though it made mat- 
ters worse for me. *Why don't you admire my 
bouquet, Mr. Allanby?' said Jane Louisa, poking in 
my face a great clumsy bunch of larkspurs, ragged- 
robins, mallows, and those coarse, yellow lilies that 
shut up at night, garnished by a foliage of asparagus, 

* I was in despair about a bouquet for my evening- 
dress, when, luckily, 1 came across this when we 
walked through the market-house on our way from 
your sister's. I do doat on bouquets.' *Nowdostop 
talking about that borquay,' interrupted the old lady, 

* after such nonsensical extravagance as throwing 
away money for it. Why at home we could get a 
wheelbarrow full of such trash out of any body's 
garden for nothing. But it seems to me you city 
people would be for making money out of the very 
dirt in the gutters.' * La, maw, they only cost a six- 
pence, but you are so matter-of-fact, you do n't love 
flowers; we do, though, don't we, Mr. Allanby?' 
said Miss Jane Louisa. 

" ( If you had told Mr. Allanby you wanted a bou- 
quet,' observed Esther Ann, ' I dare say he would 
have brought you one, for we've heard that city 
gentlemen make it a point to give bouquets to ladies 
they wish to be polite to, and do n't mind how much 
they have to pay for them.' 

** When the curtain rose again, the eye of Jane Louisa 
was caught by one of the understrappers, a tall fellow 
with a huge false moustache, * Who is that splendid 
looking young man!' exclaimed she — not one of 
them having discernment enough to make out a 
single performer or character from the bill and the 
play ; * is n't he beautiful ! I'm quite in love with him, 
I declare ; why do n't they applaud him , Mr. Allanby ? 
he 's so elegant !' and greatly to my relief, she was so 
much taken up in looking at her new hero, and in 
watching (or his appearance, that she withdrew her 
attention from me. • 

" At length, toward the finale, when S excelled 

himself in one of his master-pieces, two or three 
bouquets were thrown upon the stage at his feet. 
*What was that for?— why are they throwing 
their flowers away?' asked Miss Ej«ther Ann. I 
explained that it was an expression of admiration. 

* Dear me !' said Jane Louisa, * I'd be very sorry 
to pay such a compliment to such an ugly fellow — 
he's not fit to hold a candle to my favorite.' The 
favorite immediately made his appearance in a 
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chorus, and took his place not far from the box in 
which we sat. Just as he opened his capacious 
mouth, Jane Louisa, with the confidence of a boy 
throwing stones, pitched her bouquet at him. The 
great clumsy thing came down fop against his face, 
breaking his moustache from its moorings, and 
sweeping it to the floor. The galleries clapped, the 
pit hissed, one or two of the minor actors laughed, 
and it was some moments before the singing could 
go on. I felt, as you ladies say, like sinking through 
the floor ; and I believe I did crouch as low as pos- 
sible among the people around me. How I got back 
to the hotel with my tormentors I can't tell, for it 
appears like a vexatious dream. I remember, how- 
ever, that, while they were going up the steps, one 
of them said I should tell you they would call this 
morning to get you to go the rounds of the dress- 
makers with them." 

This was a duty for which I had no inclination, 
and I concluded to dispose of myself by spending the 
day with a friend, knowing, from the specimens I 
had had of the familiarity of my new acquaintances, 
that the mere excuse of "very much engaged,*' 
delivered by a domestic, would be insuflieient to 
protect me from their society. Accordingly I went 
out as soon as possible aAer breakfast, and did not 
return until evening. As I had anticipated, the 
<* country ladies," as the servants called them, had 
inquired for me morning and afternoon, and had left 
a message purporting that they would come again 
next day. 

The following morning I had some business which 
called me from home several hours. When I re- 
turned to dinner, I was surprised to find the entry 
lumbered full of furniture, evidently from an auction 
—a dozen of chairs, of the kind ** made to sell," very 
loose-jointed, and with flabby seats of thin hair- 
cloth ; a sofa to match ; a centre-table, with its top, 
as large as a mill-wheel, turned up against the wall, 
and a piano, which must have had some pretensions 
fifteen or twenty years back, being much ornamented 
with tarnished brass or gilding, and supporting five 
or six disabled pedals. 

*< What is the meaning of this ?" I exclaimed, to 
the servant who let me in ; '* where did all these 
articles come from?" 

" Did n't you send them, ma'am?" 

*< I !~what in the world should I want with such 
things ?" 

**So we thought, ma'am; but they came in two 
ftuniture carriages, and the man said the lady told 
him to bring them here — ihey had our number on 
a card." • 

<* It is a stupid mistake — I know nothing about it ; 
and upon my word, they have broken the walls in 
several places, bringing their lumber in." 

** And that 's not all, ma'am— they threw over the 
hat-rack, turning up that monstrous table, and 
knocked out two of the pins, beside breaking the 
little looking-glass." 

And so they bad ; but there was nothing else to be 
done than to wait patiently until the real proprietor 
appeared. 



I had just finished my dinner when I heard m boMle 
in the hall, and hastened out, presuming that I was 
to be rid of my unwelcome storage, and desirooa to 
superintend its removal. Who should I find bat BAn. 
Dilberry and her daughters. Miss Jane Lcviisa had 
already the lid of the piano thrown up, while her 
sister was trying the chairs, and the old lady sitting, 
or rather bouncing herself up and down on the 80&. 

" Oh, Mrs. Allanby, we 've had the best liM^ this 
morning!" they all cried at once; "do teU us what 
you think of our bargains !" 

" Stop, girls, and let me talk ;" said Mrs. Bilberry, 
peremptorily. "Well, to begin at the beginning, 
Mrs. Allanby, we had laid out to buy two or three 
pieces of furniture, to set oflT our parlors — a pyanna, 
for one— ours, that the girls learnt on, that is Jane 
Louyza, being rather old-timey — (it was left to ma 
by my Aunt Easter, in her will ;) so Bfrs. Scrooge, at 
the tavern— an uncommon sharp, sensible woman- 
told us we would be fools to pay shop prices for 
things when we could get them at auction, almost as 
good, for little or nothing. Well, this morning' she 
hunted up a sale for us, and took us to it, and we 've 
had all these things knocked ofl'to us for— now could 
you guess what, Mrs. Allanby? — upon my word, 
for what we had made up our minds to pay for a 
pyanna ! and the best of it is, the chairs and sofa are 
new, spick and span. The auctioneer said that not 
a soul had ever sat on them before. They did n't 
belong to the furniture of the house at all, but to 
himself, and he had just brought them there to sell, 
for his own convenience. But the pyanna — just think 
of it ! — I may as well tell you what it cost, Mrs. 
Allanby, though it would never do to let it be known 
in Tarry-town ;" and she added in a whisper, ** only 
sixty -one dollars !" 

"Do try it, Mrs. Allanby," said Jane Looisa; 
"some of the strings are broken, to be sure, and the 
pedals don't seem to work, but when it is ilaced op, 
it will be delightful." 

I agreed that it must have been a fine aflbir in 
its day. 

"And the centre-table," rejoined Esther Ana, 
"think of such a centre-table selling for fifteen 
dollars — pure mahogany ! when it is varnished, and 
has a new castor, one being broken, it will be bean* 
tiful— or even if it were just rubbed up with oil and 
turpentine; indeed, for ray part, I prefer second-hand 
furniture to new— it looks more respectable, as if 
we had it some time. Our old furniture at home 
I 'm very proud of— no one that sees it can 4aill as 
upstarts." 

" Yes," added Mrs. Dilberry, " there 's the pyamu^ 
and the book-case, and the pair of card-tab l es *' 

"Don't say upstarts, sister;" said Jane Louisa, 
hurrying to drown her mother's voice; "I'm 
you know it is the fashion to call them 
nuM ."' 

"Upon my word," resumed the old lady, still 
see-sawing up and down on the sofa, to enjoy its 
springs, " it will make talk enough in Tarry-town, 
when we get home with such lots of stylish thinga; 
they'll call us prouder than ever; but in^mt P^opla 
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can be grand for quarter price, they *d be gainpies to 
let the chance slip through their fingers." 

Still the point that most concerned me, why they 
had been deposited in my charge, had not yet been 
broached, and I ventured to hint at it. 

"Sure enough, we iorgot to mention it;" said 
Mrs. Diiberry ; ** we could not take the things to the 
hotel, you know, so we told the men they might as 
well bring them here. I suppose they might be 
removed into the parlors at once." 

I remarked that my parlors were already as full 
of furniture as was desirable, and that their best plan 
would have been to have had them removed — at once 
to some cabinet-makers shop to be repaired, and 
boxed for transportation. 

*' That was what Mrs. Scrooge thought," returned 
Mrs. Diiberry, "but we went to two or three shops 
and found they charged such diflerent prices, that I 
made up my mind to wait, and go round to a dozen 
at least, till I could find out where the best bargain 
was to be made. So you may as well put them among 
your own things and have the credit of them till I 
can look about a little." 

1 had no resource now but to send the chairs to the 
third story, the table to the dining-room, and to leave 
the sofa and piano where they stood. Whilst her 
possessions were being moved by the servants, Mrs. 
Diiberry ran about the house giving orders as if quite 
at home. 

*' Now I must tell you about our tower among the 

mantua- makers," said fehe, at length settling herself 

in the drawing-room, and mopping her face with her 

handkerchief, after her exercise; "but, girls, why 

do n*t you follow my example and take your bonnets 

ofl? Don't wait to be coaxed— Mrs. Allanby don't 

expect you to make strangers of yourselves with her; 

as we *ve come to spend the afternoon, we may as 

well be comfortable first as last. But where was I 

about the mantua-makers? Oh, I believe I hadn't 

began. Well, a lady at the tavern gave us the names 

of three of them, written on a card, with directions 

where they were to be found. So we got into an 

omnibus, in front of the hotel, and were let out at 

the corner next to the plac« that vrwi nearest. We 

soon found the house — as I *m alive, a large three- 

story brick, with marble steps, and nothing like a 

sign about it. But the name was on the door-plate, 

and we rang the bell. A black boy took as into the 

parlors, and what should we see but Brussels carpets, 

and looking-glasses as tall as yours, and spring-seated 

chairs, and a pyanna, and every thing as fine as you 

please. 'Mercy on us, maw,' says Jane Louyza, 

* there 's nothing looks like a mantua-maker's here !' 

I thought so myself, and told the girls we had better 

slip out before any body came ; but Easter Ann would 

not hear to it— she said it would look undignified, and, 

says she, * If we are mistaken, maw, let me make 

the apology.' 

" In a few minutes a lady steps in, dressed in a 
handsome black silk wrapper, with a watch at her 
side, looking as stiff as a poker. * We were told 

that we would find Mrs. N , the mantua-i^aker, 

here, ma'am,' says L 



" * I am Mrs. N ,' says she, stiffer, if any thing, 

than before. 

" « We have three dresses to make, ma'am,' says 
Easter Ann ; ' perhaps it would n't be convenient for 
you to undertake them?' 

" *I am always prepared to do any amount of 
work,' says she. 

" * What may be your charges, ma'am ?' says I. 

" ' That depends upon the material, and the style 
in which it is to be made,' says she. 

" * One is a silk, and the other two are balzarines,' 
says I. 

" * And we want them made fashionably,' put in 
Jane Louyza. 

" * I make every thing fashionably,' says she, as 
high as if she was the president's lady. 

" We had our bundles with us, and we opened 
them, and though our dresses are beautiful, consider- 
ing how cheap we got them, she looked at them 
without saying a word, and did n't even deign to take 
them in her hands. * I want mine made quite plain,' 
says I; * but my daughters will expect to have theirs 
flounced off to the top of the mode — ^mine 's the silk 
one. But we '11 have to settle first what you '11 take 
to do the job — it 's a large one, remember, ma'am — 
three dresses — and it will be nothing but fair that you 
should make allowance for that.' 

" * I never make abatement,' says she ; * my charge 
is three dollars for a plain silk dress, and four for 
such as the others, if full trimmed.' 

" Eleven dollars for making three dresses — just 
think of it ! the girls looked dumb-foundered, and so 
was I ; but being in the scrape, we had to get out of 
it the best way we could. * Very well, ma'am,' says 
I, making up our bundles again, and looking uncon- 
cerned, * we '11 call again when we get the trim- 
mings.' 

" * As you please,' says she, more like Queen 
Victoria than a mantua-maker ; and we walked out 
in double-quick time, my lady never condescending 
to step to the door. * She may call us fools if she 
ever catches us again,' says I to the girls. 

"Well, we went on to the next. The house 
looked pretty fine, too, this time ; but under the name 
on the door was another plate with * Fashionable 
Dress'tnaXdng* on it, and we thought it did n't look 
quite so stuck up. A girl let us in, and we didn't 
find the parlors quite so grand, though they were 

stylish enough, dear knows. This was Mrs. B 's. 

She was down stairs herself, waiting for customers, 
we supposed, which looked as if she was not above 
her business, and she had a table beside her covered 
all over with fashion-plates and magazines, like yours, 
on the centre-table. She was a little, sharp-eyed, 
fldgetty-looking woman, with a very pointy nose. 
She sent away a girl she was fixing a sleeve for, and 
came forward to meet us, and gave us seats, and 
seemed very sociable. 

" < We have some dresses to be made, ma'am,' 
says I ; < here 's three in our hands, and it 's likely 
we may have some more if we can make a good 
bargain about these.' I thought it best to hold out a 
large iodooement to her. 
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** * And I suppose you will want the three without 
delay?' said she, talking very glib; * dear me, how 
unfortunate just at this time ! I have so much work 
on hand already. I keep twenty-two hands working 
night as well as day, and I don't see bow I possibly 
can get through all that I have taken in. But, really, 
I should like to oblige you three ladies — I always do 
all in my power to accommodate strangers — you are 
from the country, I presume V 

" *Frora Tarry-town,' says Easter Ann. 

'< ' Ah, indeed ! I am very glad to have customers 
from Tarry-town ; I have made dresses to be sent 
there several timei».' We could not help looking at 
each other, for we had known every dress in Tarry- 
town for years, and not one of them had ever touched 
her hands. * I make dresses for ladies in all parts of 
the countr}',' she kept on ,* * my establishment is very 
popular with strangers, because it is known that I 
make it a point to accommodate them even at the 
risk of making sacrifices among my city customers. 
Of course, you ought to have your dresses in two or 
three days, and I '11 try what can be done. The silk 
is for you, ma'am, I perceive,' and she tore open 
the bundles; ' very appropriate, indeed, for an elderly 
lady, and the balzarines will make up quite dressy 
for your daughters. Look at the plates, ladies— this 
will suit you, ma'am, quite plain, but ver^' genteel ; 
the sleeve is particularly proper for a stout lady; and 
you, ma'am,' to Easter Ann, * would look best in this, 
with flounces pretty high up, as you are tall and not 
fleshy. You, miss,' to Jane Louyza, * ought to have 
front trimming, as you are rather low ;' and she ac- 
tually slipped a tape measure round my waist. I 
was on thorns, for she had n't given us a word of 
satisfaction about her prices, and I told her we had n't 
made up our minds yet how we would have them 
made, * and, beside,' says I, * we must first know 
what they are to cost.' 

" * Certainly, ma'am, that's all very reasonable,' 
■ays she ; * and I know you wont find fault with my 
charges — I can perceive at a glance that you are a lady 
of property ; are you certain that you have enough of 
the material ? — ladies of your size require a very full 
skirt ;' and before I could have said ' no,' she had 
actually gathered up my silk and clipped a nick in it 
for a breadth of the skirt. 

" * I don't think, ma'am, we have time to wait for 
the dresses to be cut out,' says I, * we hav n't, neither, 
got the linings nor the sewing-silk, nor the other 
trimmings.' 

** *Il will take me but a few minutes,' says she, 
making another nick in the silk, < for I cut by a patent 
measure; and I alwa>'s find ihe trimmings myself— I 
can then have them to suit me, and, you know, it all 
amounts to the same thing in the end;' and she 
snatched up a piece of Holland from the uble, and 
began measuring off a pair of backs. * Stop, if you 
please, ma'am,' says I, * we 've made no bargain yet, 
and it^ nothing but what I have a right to expect, to 
know what you are to charge me.' 

" * It will be difficult to tell,' says she, * before the 
drasses are finished— it is not our custom to settle the 
prices until we have seen how the work is done.' 



« * But, ma'am,' says I, ^ I insist upon a roufgh 
guess.' 

" * Then let me see,' says she, * supposing -we say 
something like five or six dollars each, trimniiiigs 
included, for the young ladies' dresses, and four for 
yours.' • 

*' * Why, bless my soul !' says I, * I could get cord, 
and hooks and eyes, find sewing-silk, and linings 
enough for all three, for a dollar; and as to paying 
five or six dollars for making a dress, I'll never do 
it in the world ; it 's outrageous — it 's an imposition,' 
and 1 snatched my silk out of her hands in ahoit 
order. 

" *It 's too late, now,' says she, pert enough, 'to 
talk about that, as soon as the scissors are put in the 
work, it is considered as taken in.' 

** * It 's we that are taken in, or we came pretty 
near it,' says I ; and I bundled the silk under my arm, 
and the girls took up their balzarines; but sueh a 
tongue-lashing as we got, I never heard the like of 
it in my life before ; and you may be sure I did n't 
take it all quietly — I 'm not very mealy-mouthed; 
and if it had n't been for Easter Ann telling me loud 
enough for her to hear, * Ck)me along, maw, it 'a not 
dignified to be disputing with a mantua-maker,' she 'd 
likely have got the worst of it. 

"The girls were so put out that they didn't 
want to try any more ; but I 'm not one to be brow- 
beat ; I had got my spirit up, and I made them go om 
to the next. When we came to the house, there 
stood two splendid carriages, with black fdlowt 
about them that had gold bands on their hats, and 
velvet on their coau, and what not. * Do n't let 'a go 
in,' says Jane Louyza ; * I dare say the house is full 
of customers already ;' and just then another coach 
and pair drives up, and two or three girls, dressed to 
death, jumps out, and orders their niggers to briog in 
their parcels — a whole carriage load, pretty near — 
so, thinks I, there 's not much encouragement for as 
to go in there, sure enough We came away, and 
there hasn't been a stitch put in our dresses yeL" 

I gave my visiters a very early tea, and having no 
excuse for billeting themselves on me for another 
night, they made their departure before dark. They 
did not, however, forget to invite themselves for tte 
following day. 

The next morning, greatly to my relief, proved to 
be very rainy, and feeling secure from the premedi- 
tated inroad, I seated myself cosily at my sewii^. 
But, alas ! a vehicle stopping at the door drew me to 
the front windows. I had some expectation of my 
husband's return, and instead of his carriage was a 
hackney-coach, which had already disclmrged lis 
living cargo, and from which two large hair-tranks 
were unloading; at the same time the bell-wire 
cracked to the point of doom, and the Dilberrya 
rushed in. 

" Here we come, bag and baggage, Mrs. AUanby, 
to make our home with you," cried the old lady, " we 
have had a grand blow up at the hotel, and I 'm de- 
termined, as long as I live, to keep exposing your 
city landlords for taking advantage of unprotected 
females." 
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" I hope nothing very unpleasant has happened ?*' 
said I, my heart sinking at the prospect before me. 

*' I wonder if their has n't ! What do you think, 
Mrs. AUanby, of our being charged twelve dollars 
a piece for six day's board ?" 

** That, I believe, is the regular charge," said I. 

** Weil, they 're not coming their regular charges 
over me again, I can tell them. Last night we were 
talking our bargains over in bed, and we made up our 
minds that as we could get things so low at auction, 
we might as well keep on till we had furniture 
enough for the spare bed-room, as well as for the 
parlors — people in Tarry-town expect something a 
little extra from us. We calculated how far our 
money would go, and it struck us that we had never 
found out what we were living up to at the hotel. 
So the next morning I told the waiter to bring us our 
bill, and what should it be but thirty-six dollars — two 
dollars a piece a day, and no allowance for the four 
meals we had eaten with you, and the night we had 
slept here. I sent for the landlord, and spoke my 
mind about the bill pretty plainly, letting him know 
that charging us for what we had not got was down- 
right imposition; and I told him he seemed to sup- 
pose we had no friends to see us righted, but that he 
was mistaken, for we had brought a letter of intro- 
duction to Mrs. AUanby, and her husband would 
soon be at home to speak up for us. He cut me short 
by telling me that he made no deductions, and that 
as long as we had n't given up our rooms we must 
expect to pay as their occupants ; and he walked off 
as cool as a cucumber. So I sent out for a haok, 
knowing you would be glad to have us with you for 
company, as Mr. Allanby is not at home, particularly 
as you have house-room plenty, and servants enough 
to wait on your friends. Six dollars a-day, indeed ! 
why we did nH cost him one !" 

" We are all very small eaters, as you may have 
observed, Mrs. Allanby," said Jane Louisa. 

<< And though they gave us two chambers with a 
door between them, we all slept in one of them," 
rejoined Rsther Ann. 

The visitation now began to have a serious aspect, 
but what was to be done? I could not, with truth, 
make any excuse to get rid of my obtrusive guests, 
except that of my want of inclination to entertain 
them, and to hint at that would have required more 
philosophy than I could command. My only hope 
now was in the speedy return of Mr. Allanby, on 
whose resolution or ingenuity I knew I might rely. 

This was Saturday, and the weather remaining 
inclement, I had to endure for the rest of the day, 
and the whole of the next, the uninterrupted flow of 
their loquacity, which was a continuous exposition 
of ignorance, vulgarity, selfishness and meanness. 
On Monday morning the old lady, after some whis- 
pering and winking with her daughters, assailed 
me with, 

*^ We told you, Mrs. Allanby, what a pucker we 
were in about getting our dresses made. Before we 
left the tavern, we went to Mrs. Scrooge's room — the 
old lady, you remember, that took us to the auction ; 
and she let us know how we might snap our fingers 



at the mantua-makers. She said there were women 
that go out sewing by the day, and that by hiring one 
of them, and helping along with the easy parts our- 
selves, we might have our dresses made for little or 
nothing. At the hotel we could n't have done it, for 
paying board for a seamstress would have be«a but 
a poor speculation; but now that we are in a private 
family visiting, there would be some sense in it. I 
dare say she could sit in one of our sleeping-rooms, 
and the little one woman would eat couldn't be of 
much consequence to you." 

" I do not know where such a person could be 
found," said L 

** Oh, that is all settled already. Mrs. Scrooge is 
to call for us to go to a second-hand furniture store 
this morning, and she promised that she would take 
us to a seamstress that goes out for thirty-one cents 
ai-day." 

Again I succumbed to my inability to say '< no.'* 
Mrs. Scrooge did call — a vinegar-faced old lady, with 
a voice sharp enough to have given one an ear-ache ; 
and I learned that the seamstress was engaged, though 
she could not come until the latter end of the week. 
The next day Mrs. Scro(^ came again, and my trio 
departed to a second auction. The result of this ex- 
pedition was another load of furniture, driven up to 
the door in the middle of the day. The first article 
discharged was a sideboard , capacious enough, almost , 
to serve as a pantry, with broken locks and an im- 
paired foot, which fell off in the difficult descent of 
the main body from the wagon ; then c-ame a dressing- 
bureau, of scarcely smaller dimensions, with defec- 
tive knobs and a low, distorted glass ; and, lastly, a 
wash-stand, with a cracked marble slab. Mrs. Bil- 
berry stood on the front steps, superintending their 
passage into the house, and giving orders at the 
top of her voice, whdn I ran out to protest against 
their being carried up stairs, which she was directing 
— ihe broken wall of the entry serving as a warning 
to me — and to propose their being stored in the wash- 
house. Whilst I was endeavoring to make myself 
heard, my husband, with a wondering countenance, 
presented himself before me. In my joy I dragged 
him into the first room, and shut the door. 

" My dear Mary," said he, " I was not right cer- 
tain whether it was proper for me to come into my 
own house— what is the meaning of this commo- 
tion ?" 

I gave him a hurried narration of my trials, at 
which he laughed immoderately, as I thought, and at 
once he opened to me a prospect of relief. " I have 
made arrangements with one of my friends," said he, 
** to send you on an excursion of several weeks 
among the mountains, to matronize his daughter^. 
The young ladies are now, I suppose, 9n their way 
to meet you with carriage and servants, and, as soon 
as possible, you must be off. I shall lose no time to 
make the announcement to your visiters. As they 
have attached themselves to you merely for their 
own convenience, there will be nothing unfair in 
getting rid of them for ours." 

In half an hour my guests were on flatteringly 
familiar terms with Mr. Allanby, to whom they 
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confessed that they had dreaded his return, as they 
were afraid they could not feel so ** free and easy'* 
if there was a gentleman in the house. " Now th^t 
we have seen you," observed the old lady, "we 
would rather have you here than not ; you appear to 
suit us exactly, and we will be all the better off for 
having some one to beau us about." 

I own I could not myself have had courage to lower 
them from such a height of contentment, but my 
husband was less qualmish, and Mrs. Bilberry soon 
afforded him a desirable opportunity to approach the 
unexpected topic, by saying, '' I suppose if you had 
known your wife had found such good company to 
cheer her up, you 'd liave been in no hurry to come 
back." 

"At least," returned Mr. Allanby, "I should not 
have made a positive promise to send her from home 
as soon as her trunk could be packed." He explained 
the arrangements he had made, and with all proper 
courtesy regretted that they should be peremptory. 

"And what do you say, Mrs. Allanby, to your 
husband taking so much upon himself without leave 
or license from you?" asked the old lady, winking 
at me. 

" That I always consider myself in duty bound to 
fulfill any engagement he may make for me, whether 
agreeable or not," replied I, taking courage. 

"Indeed!" exclaimed both Mrs. Bilberry and 
Esther Ann, in a tone of surprise and pique. 

"If I did not know how fastidious you ladies are 
upon such points," resumed Mr. Allanby, " I should 
beg you to share my bachelor establishment with me. 
As it is. I mitet be content to render myself as useful 
to you as possible. If you commission me, I shall 
make exertions to find a boarding-house where you 
can be accommodated as comfortably as with us." 

"You needn't concern yourself," said Mrs. Bil- 
berry, tartly ; " if I had wanted to go to a boarding- 
house, I dare say I could have found one where we 



could have lived a great deal cheaper than at any 
you would be likely to pitch upon. I got enough of 
living on expense at the tavern, and I 've not made 
up my mind to pay boarding for the little pleasure 
we Ve likely to have. We 've been to the theatre 
only once, and never were taken any where else, and 
there seems to be but precious little pains spent upon 
having attentions showed us. I 'm one of them that 
always speak their minds ; and I must say I can't see 
where the politeness is in people, when they have 
company, running off and leaving them in the lurch, 
particularly when they have n't got their dresses 
made or any thing. I shall be careful who I take a 
letter of introduction to again." 

The third day after this I was prepared to com- 
mence my trip, and my guests having taken pasnge 
for their homeward journey, were to leave the houM 
at the same time, it having been decided that their 
furniture was to be boxed and sent after them. They 
had comported themselves, in the meantime, as if 
under a strong sense of injury. Miss Esther Ann being 
frigid and lofty, her sister sullen, and the old lady 
snappish and uncivil. The carriage was waitingfor 
my conveyance, when the stage-coach, well-loaded 
with passengers, drove up to the door for them. I had 
wished them a safe and pleasant journey, offering them 
my hand, which they pretended not to observe, and was 
standing on the door-step to see them off, when Mrs. 
Bilberry paui^, with one foot on the floor of the 
coach, as my husband was assisting her to climb ia, 
and winking at her daughters, called back to me, 
" Grood by to you, ma'am, and I hope you may have 
a merrier time of your trip than we have had of oars. 
1 'II not forget to give your love to the doctor's wife, 
and let her know how you honored her letter of 
introduction." 

A chuckling laugh, which reached me in spite of 
the grinding of the wheels as they rolled away, 
the last I heard of my wind-fall from Tarry-town. 
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The beaatifnl is vanished, and returns no\.— Coleridge^ s WaHenstein. 



Thou art gone ! 
We shall miss thee when the flowers 
Come again with vernal hours. 
Brightly though thy roses bloom, 
.They will whisper of the tomb ! 
And thy voice will linger still 
In the gurgle of the rill. 
In the murmurs, low and sweet, 
Wrfere the silver waters meet, 
In the summer even's gale. 
Sporting with the violete pale. 
Meekly will their blue eyes weep 
O'er thy still and solenm sleep ; 
And the wild-bird's gentle moan 
Murmur o'er thy slumbers lone. 
Like a viewless spirit's lay, 
Asking of thee Far Away ! 

Fare thee well I 



Thou art gone ! 
On thy brow, so pale and fair. 
On thy dark and glossy hair. 
Wreathed in many a shining braid. 
Sad, autumnal flowers were laid. 
Slowly to thy tomb they bore thee. 
Tender farewells murmured o'er thee, 
Veiled thee in its silence deep, 
In thy last and dreamless sleep. 
Where thou liest, soft and low. 
Winter spreads his sheet of snow, 
Pure and spotless as thy form. 
Thou hearest not the surly storm 
Sweeping o'er the dazzling wold ; 
Stars are gleaming, pale and cold, 
On thee from the vault above. 
Like the watchful eyes of Love. 
Fare thee well ! 
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[Most of oar readers are familiar with " Claire d'Albe," the work spoken of in the following pages, either in the 
original or as translated, and will recollect the pleasure its perusal gave ihem. Its author is better known in America, 
however, by one of her subsequent works, which has been translated into almost every written language, admired 
wherever it has been read, and which has been justly ranked among the first productions in that department of French 
literature to which it belongs. We refer to that affecting story, over which so many tears have been shed, " Elizabeth, 
Or The Exiles of Siberia." In translating the following account we have been obliged, from its great length, to con- 
dense from the original— leaving out nothing, however, which was essential to the interest of the siory. It will be re- 
collected that the incidents of our tale took place in 1793, when France was convulsed by political revolutions.] 



*' Madam, this is beautifully written," said an old 
nur»e, looking up with the familiarity of an ancient 
and privileged servant. 

The person thus addre9:«ed was a young woman, 
clothed in black, so small and so frail, that at first 
sight, without doubt, one would have taken her for 
a child. She was seated before a table of dark wood, 
drawn up in front of a good fire, upon which burned 
two wax candles, shining upon a heap of loose 
leaves, one of. which she had just finished writing, 
and was then reading. Laughing at the Admiration 
of her nurse, she asked, 

" And do you, then, find it so beautiful?" 

*'Do I find it beautiful?" replied Marianne; 
'* never since the world began have I read any thing 
so afiecting. What an interesting creature that Claire 
was ! and what a pity that she died ! Ah, her death 
grieved me much; one might say that it frightened 
me ; but that would not be astonishing in such a great 
lonely room as this. I hate these great rooms, 1 do;" 
added the nurse, looking cautiou:<ly around her, and 
gazing with a look of afiriglit at the window the 
most distant from where she and her mistress were 
silting. 

'• Oh how the curtain moves! did you not leave 
the shutters badly clo^ed, madam ?" 

" It was not I who shut them," tranquilly replied 
Madam Cottin, for it was of her old Marianne asked 
the question. 

" Not you ?" cried Marianne, in a frightened voice. 
** Who then could have shut them ?" 

'' You, most probably, Marianne." 

" Me ! I tell you, madam, I swear to you, as true 
as 1 am a good and sincere Christian, I swear to you, 
upon my soul — " 

" Do not swear at all, Marianne; there is no one 
here but we two; if it were not me, it could have 
been no one else but you, and it was not me — " 

*' I am not a fool, out of my senses !" replied the 
Bordelaise. ''I believe, rather," she added in a 
solemn tone, " that there is some mystery behind 
the curtain — " 

'' We will admit that it was I who closed the shut- 
ters," interrupted Madam Cottin, impatiently again 
taking up the papers, and reading them. 

'* But was it really you?" importuned the nurse. 

<* Why do you wish me to tell a lie? Shall I read 
you another page of my romance ?" 
4 



" Oh yes, I love to hear you read," replied the old 
woman. '* But what are you going to do with that 
romance, as you call it?" 

** Ah, Marianne, if I dared, if I did not fear the 
ridicule attached to the name of a female author, I 
would have it published, and the money that it would 
bring would ameliorate our condition. I would buy 
some articles of furniture — a piano, for instance- 
lonely and sad as I now am, music would charm my 
retreat." 

*' Ah yes, Sophie, buy a piano; that will enliven 
you a little — may I call you Sophie? — for what else 
should I call you? It aliA^ays i^eems as if I saw you 
as you looked when you were a child. I see now 
the house at Tonniens — the two steps you had to 
ascend on entering, then the little green gate, open- 
ing upon a lawn; then the garden to the right; upon 
the ground-floor was the kitchen, the dining-room 
and the parlor ; on the first floor, the chamber of your 
mother, Madame Ristaud, that of your father, and 
yours, which was al»o mine. O, yes, I ^ee it all! 
and your little bed with the figured coverlet ! And 
the day you were born, it seems to me as yesterday ! 
It was the fifteenth of August, 1773 — that wa* twenty 
years ago. And then the day of your wedding at 
Bordeaux, (we lived then at Bordeaux;) didn't your 
marriage make a noise? — you recollect it? — the little 
Ristaud, who married a rich banker of the capital. 
Monsieur Cottin. * Well, what is there astonishing 
about that?' said I, Mhe little Ristaud is worth a 
banker of the capital two or three times over !' I had 
only one fear, which I kept to myself, and that was, 
that when you should once be married and in Paris, 
you would not want your old nurse any longer. 
'Leave my nurse!* you said, when you saw me 
weeping, and found why, ' leave my nurj^e ! no, no, 
I could n't do without her ; I should feel lost if I 
should lose her.' And you were right, my dear little 
one; your mother died, and your father, and then, in 
three years and six months after your wedding, your 
husband died ; and now your fortune is gone, no one 
knows where, and not one is left but your nurse, 
your old nurse, who would give her blood, her life, 
every thing, that she might see you more happy. 
Yes, if you had a piano here, you could sing; you 
have such a sweet voice, and that would do well for 
us both. If by selling my cross of gold we might 
have one— what do you say ?" 
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" II would need iwelve hundred francs lo purchase 
a piano, and ihe cross would nol procure (hem ; 
ihiae," she added, siriking her hand tjpon the papers 
(cairered upon [he lable, " Ihe*e would give them lo 
me if 1 had Ilie courage lo go and tell Ihem; tiut 1 



she fouDd henelf alone, resumed her labor; bul, 

whether it was the solitude and silence or ihe place, 
had really frighleacd ber 
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go, Sophie?" replied 
nurse, " only lell me where, and iLjhallhedonequiclily 
— there! — wbal was that? This chamber a 
gloomy, and thai curtain is always moving!" 

"I will go myself lo-morrow," »B)d Madam 
Cotlin, looking at her watch. "It is eleven o't 
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window- curtain, which, by the position of the lights, 
was thrown into the t bade, and the words or Mari- 
inne recurred to her mind, " (bat, if she liud left Ihe 
window open on going oul lo walk, who conid have 
ihut it ?" She thought, all at once, that »be saw Ihc 
■lolh fnlling in numberless folds upon the floor, and 
noving in a mwl mysterious way. Fear bound her 
aibe»pai where she was standing, and for mme 
uomenia she waa unable lo move ; but at leng;lli, with 
I desperate elforl, (he advanced loward tbe curtaiD, 

lauding bthiiul wiib bis beck placed Bgainst ihe 




" Whal would j'ou have me do?" said Madam 
Collin, pale, bul delemiined. " I am poor, and have 
nothing lo lempt tbe cupidity of any one, never- 
theless, if yon are in want, here is a lillle money. 
Bul depart instantly, without approaching me; in 
Heaven's name, go— go instantly \" 

To the great astonishment of Madam Collin, in 
place of taking Ihe silver which she had offered him, 
ibe man threw back hix ctoat, and in a ttrmbling, 
broken voice, said to her, 

"Pardon me, madam, for having frighlened you; 
can it be thai yon have forgotten me?" 

"I do not know you," replied Madam Collin, 
scrutinizing Ihe intruder, an old man, and whow 
disordered clothes, long, ragged beard, disheveled, 
gray hair, and tbe livid palnr which ovcn^pread his 
features, prevented ber from recognizing him. 
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"Alasl nothing, madam," replied MonUeur de 
Fombelle, " for 1 have heard your conversatiOD with 
yonr nurse, and can aik nothing of you." 

but approach Ibe (ire, and pardon me for nol haTing 
recognized you sooner." 

Her viiiiter mechanically complied, while he ab- 
ruptly addressed her — 

" Denounced by the law — pursued, tracked as a 
wild beasl — finding no where an asylum, not even 
daring lo seek one amongst my be-l friends, I wander 
in the streets of Paris — and — and — since yesterday I 
have not tasted food," speaking with ihe air of a man 
with whom hunger stifled Ibe shame of avowing it. 
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Madam Coltin immediately brought from a cup- 
board some bread, a pot of preserves, and a bottle of 
wine, saying as she did so, 

" Beh'eve me, this is the best I have." 

And she looked, with tears in her eyes, and a sad 
heart, upon that old man, whom she had known in 
better times, so polished, so dignified, so amiable, 
and so well beloved. He spoke not a word while 
eating, and when he looked up, at the end of his 
meal, he saw that she wept. 

" Is it for me, or for yourself that you weep ?" 
said he. 

" For both of us," replied Madam Cottin ; " for 
you, that you suffer so much in your old age, and for 
me, that I am unable to assist a sincere friend of my 
husband." 

** Do you know no one?" he demanded. 

'* No one, sir; since my widowhood, I have seen 
no one." 

"Alas! ' said Monsieur de Fombelle, lifting his 
eyesdespondingly toward the ceiling, "and when I 
saw into what company I was cast, I believed I had 
found some assistance." 

" Was it not of your own accord that you came 
tome?" 

**No, madam. A friend, who is actively endea- 
voring to assist me, but who scarcely has the means, 
for, like me, he is without money, appointed a place 
of rendezvous, after night-fall, in the open fields 
behind la rue CeruH. I was returning from this 
rendezvous, when suddenly I found myself con- 
fronted face to face with my most mortal enemy — 
the same who had denounced me, and caused the de- 
cree against me. I endeavored to elude him, and had 
been running until almost exhausted, when a window, 
low and opened, attracted my attention. I obeyed 
my first impulse, made a spring, and found myself 
here. There was no one in the room, and, to guard 
against discovery, I closed the casement and the 
outer shutters ; I lowered the curtains and concealed 
myself behind them. Scarcely had I done this, when 
you entered. As soon as you spoke, I recognized 
you, the wife of my best friend ; I should certainly 
not have hesitated to have presented myself before 
you, but your good nurse was with you, and I be- 
lieved it prudent to await her depcu-ture. In over^ 
bearing your conversation, I learned bow your con- 
dition, once so happy, had changed since the sad 
events which have desolated our dear country, and 
I resolved to escape, if possible, without causing you 
fear or danger. Hence my immovability while you 
HAed the curtain ; for I supposed that in the obscurity 
of the place you would not perceive me. But 
I ought not, madam, longer to interrupt your 
repose." 

"No, do not go," replied Madam Cottin, "until 
you tell me if I can in any way assist you." 

" In three days I am to quit France ; all is arranged, 
and my flight is certain, if I can accomplish what 
seems to be an impossibility — I must raise twelve 
hundred francs." 

*" Twelve hundred francs," said Madam Cottin, 
thoughtfully. 



" Otherwise, since I cannot hope always to elude 
my enemies, I shall be lost." 

"Monsieur de Fombelle,*' said Madam Cottin, 
after a moment of silence, " I have but few means, 
yet I have such a desire to assist you, that perhaps 
God will aid me. Day after to-morrow, at this same 
hour, you will find my window open; enter, and 
perhaps I will then have some good news for you. 
And now, adieu, sir! be of good cheer ; — stop, take 
under your cloak this bread, and this bottle of wine. 
Leave me to close the window — ^the street is deserted, 
and not a soul is passing. Remember, on the night 
of day after to-morrow, at eight o'clock, be under 
my window ; strike three times on the glass. If I 
have succeeded, I will reply to you; if not, I will 
not have the courage to answer. Go, now, and be 
assured that I will do all in my power to assist you." 

Too much moved to venture a single word in reply, 
M. de Fombelle pressed her hand, leaped out of the 
window, and disappeared at the corner of a street 
yet inhabited by the Chatissee d^Antin. 

The next morning had scarcely dawned, when 
Madam Cottin importuned her nurse to get breakfast ; 
as soon as it was over, she gave her no time to 
arrange the furniture of the room. 

" Come with me," she said ; " come with me, it is 
absolutely necessieiry that I sell Claire d^Alhe this 
morning." 

"Ah, these young women!" exclaimed the nurse, 
as she complied; " these young women ! when they 
once take a fancy, they have neither quiet nor reason. 
If the bookseller is as impatient to buy, as you are to 
sell, we shall soon have a piano, I see." 

From la rue Chanteriene to the quay, where, from 
time immemorial, the booksellers have had their 
shops, the walk was long, and Marianne harped upon 
the one idea of getting a piano, until they arrived at 
the place of their destination. After scrutinizing the 
long row of shops for a few moments, Madam Cottin 
selected one which had the most promising exterior. 

"I can but fail," said she, as she crossed the 
threshold. But as soon as she entered, she stopped, 
and remained, blushing, and with downcast eyes, 
before the bookseller, who advanced toward her, 
asking her what work she wished to purchase ?" 

"It is not to purchase, but to sell, sir," said 
Marianne, replying for her mistress, who could not 
overcome her embarrassment. " We have written 
a romance, and we have come to see if you wish to 
buy it. It is superb ! I assure you, you have nothing 
in your shop which can compare with it." 

"Tut, tut, Marianne!" interrupted Madam Cottin, 
now sufliciently reassured to continue the negotiation. 
Do you never buy manuscripts, sir?" 

"Yes— no— that is— what is the name of the 
author ?" 

"The name of the book, sir, you mean to say?" 
timidly observed the young woman. 

" No, of the author, not having time to read our 
books ourselves, you understand, it is almost always 
the name of the author that we buy." 

"But, sir, the work is written by me, and my name 
is not known," said Madam Cottin, almost dia- 
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couraged; ** if you would take ihe trouble to read it," 
and she pref ented, hesitatingly, a little roll of papers. 

*' I have no doubt," replied ihe bookseller, blandly, 
*' it is a oaaster-piece ; it would be useless for me to 
read it — I would iind it perfect. But busine^ is not 
profitable just at this time. Some other time, when 
you shall have become known — " 

" If all booksellers were like you, we would never 
be known," impatiently interrupted Marianne. " Let 
IB go, we have not got the piano yet." 

" No," replied Madam Cottin, " but God always 
places good and bad fortune side by side ; we will 
go in here ; and she boldly crossed the threshold of a 
second shop. 

The appearance of this bookseller was more en- 
gaging than that of his neighbor. On seeing a lady 
enter, he advanced courteously toward her. 

** What can I do to serve you?" he a^ked; then 
offering a seat to Marianne, and one to Sophie, he 
remained standing before the latter, who said 
to him, 

^'I am afraid of a disappointment, sir, after one 
failure to-day. I have written a little story — " 

"Which you wish to have printed?" asked the 
bookseller. 

"If you think it worthy of it, sir." 

" It will be necessary to see it, madam — have you 
the manuscript?" 

Sophie's hand trembled as she presented it 
to him 

"It is very small," said the bookseller, glancing at 
it ; " it will make a very small volume. It is 
a romance, in letters. Will you allow me to 
look at it ?" 

" Certainly. I am ignorant of the value of the 
work; having written it within the last five days, I 
have not bestowed upon it either the time or labor of 
retouching it; but I am in need of twelve hundred 
francs. 1 need it by to-morrow evening ; see, sir, if 
you can give them to me." 

"Since you request so early a decision, I will ask 
only time to read three letters — one at the com- 
mencement, one in the middle, and one at the end of 
the book ; and I will then be able to give you my 
opinion of the rest." 

With these words the bookseller retired behind a 
railing, hung with green curtains, and applied him- 
self to reading the manuscript. Meanwhile Madam 
Cottin remained seated with her old nurse, unable to 
conceal the anxiety which devoured her. 

" You are afraid that you will not get your piano, 
are you not, madam ?" 

" Yes, yes," she replied, without knowing what 
she was saying. 

"But why is it necessary for you to have the 
money to-morrow evening? Is it because the poor 
countess, who ofiers to sell you one, demands it im- 
mediately? Jean Paul, her porter, told me that she 
would give long time. You have spoken of it, then, 
to the countess^" 

" Yes, yes, he seems satisfied!" exclaimed Sophie, 
anxiously scrutinizing the countenance of the book- 
seller. 



At this moment the bookseller rose from hit teat- 
Soph ie*& heart beat as be approached. 

" It is good, madam, very good ! the c<Miceptioii it 
perfect; only one can see that you are not in tbe 
habit of writing, and it seems to me impotsibie lo 
print it without corrections. As to the price, it ii 
rather dear; but as you are in need of money, I will 
not deny it you. You will repay the difierenoe 
in some other book which you will write for me, will 
you not ?" 

" Oh, yes, sir, yes !" eagerly replied Madam Cottin. 
"Give me tbe manuscript, sir; to-morrow, at tix 
o'clock, you shall have it corrected.'* 

"And to-morrow, at six o'clock, your money alaU 
be ready. Shall I bring it to you, that yoa may 
avoid going out at that hour? Do you wish this litde 
sum in paper, in gold, or in silver ?" 

"In gold, sir. Oh! you have saved more than 
my life !" said Madam Cottin, departing. 

" At last we shall have the piano!" said Marianne, 
running by the side of her mistress, scarcely able to 
keep even i^ith her rapid pace. 

"Jean Paul," $aid she, when they had arrived op* 
posite to the countess's residence, stopping- a mo- 
ment behind her mistress, "Jean Paul, you may tell 
the countess we will purchase the piano, and that we 
will pay her lo-uiorrow evening — do you hear, 
Jean Paul?" 

" What have you been doing this morning, thtt 
you have found so much money to-day?*' replied 
the porter, with a sneer ; "has your mistress found 
a treasure?' 

" No, sir," replied Marianne, angt'ily, << it is in 
her mind that she has a treasure — it is in her 
head.'* 

"A trifle, citizen Marianne — a trifle! You told 
me she wrote, did you not ? Now look you, I '11 
put both of my handa into the fire, if your mistress is 
not a conspirator !" 

" What !— a conspirator ! Do you know what jroa 
are saying, Mr. Jean Paul ?" 

"Perfectly, citizen Marianne; and since yov 
mistress loves ink, they are going to give her aad 
her nurse some. Listen; I do not meddle — ^I say 
nothing, but I see all. This morning I had a little 
talk with the oflicer who lives near, and he is of my 
opinion concerning your mistress. She holds corres- 
pondence with the enemy — the English! Otherwise, 
why should she be writing all day? It is not natural 
for a woman to write so much. My wife never 
writes ; it is true, fhe does not know how to write — 
but that makes no diflerence. Now I have an idea 
— I may have an idea, may I not? — well, I have an 
idea that she wishes to sell France; who knows but 
that she has already sold it, and that it is with tome 
of the money she is going to buy tbe piano ! O, my 
country — my poor country! into what hands have 
you fallen !" 

" Yuu are either a fool, or you don't love music, 
which is the same thing; for if I understand a word 
you say, I hope my head may be. cut ofl*!" With 
this retort, Marianne turned toward Madam Cottin's 
apartments. 
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" Madam Cottin did not go to bed that night, but 
labored without relaxation to have her book ready 
by the appointed hour, and to receive the twelve 
hundred francs, by which she was to aid the escape 
of her husband's friend. Morning and noon passed, 
the sun be^ an to decline, and as the clock sounded 
five, she finished the last letter. The same moment 
the door of her chamber was opened with violence, 
and Marianne, weeping^ rushed in, followed by a 
motley crowd of soldiers and " citizens," the porter 
at their head. 

** In the name of the law, search every where," 
said a municipal officer ; and in an instant they were 
ransacking every corner of the apartment. As soon 
as Madam Cottin could recover her self-possession, 
which had deserted her at first sight of these intruders, 
she demanded, 

"What do you here— and what do you wish of 
me, sirs?" 

Carrying his hand to his cap with a military air, 
the officer replied, 

*' Citizen, you are accused of holding correspon- 
dence with the enemies of France, and we are ordered 
to seize your papers." 

*' Me, sir, holding correspondence with the enemy!" 
cried Madam Cottin, in a tone of surprise; "me, a 
poor widow, without friends and without experience ! 
Who has been so base as to invent this falsehood?" 

" If you are innocent, you have nothing to fear," 
replied the officer, " and the examination of your 
papers will clear you without doubt." 

" Take them, then," said Madam Cottin, assisting 
them in the search. The officer examined packages 
of letters from her husband, her mother, her school- 
mates, some large writing books in which were 
registered the fruits of her studies, and some loose 
papers in her port-folio, without finding any thing 
which could excite suspicion. 

At length the manuscript of Claire d^Alhe^ lying 
on the table, attracted his eye, and approaching it, 
he laid his hand upon it. Madam Cottin could not 
refrain from a cry of afiVight. 

"Ob, for pity ! pity ! do not touch that !" 

" Ah! we have reached the hiding-place at last!" 
said the officer, beginning to collect the scattered 
leaves. 

"Sir," said the lady, anxiously, "those papers 
do not endanger in any way the security of the 
state, I assure you; nay, I will most solemnly 
swear it !" 

" Why then this fear ?" said the officer, still gather- 
ing up the leaves. 

"Because — because — they are invaluable to me, 
though they can be of little use to you. Oh! I am 
telling you the truth! Give them back, I beseech 
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you 

"Oh, yes, Mr. Officer!" interposed Marianne, 
" that is nothing but a romance, which my mistress 
8old|^ye&terday for twelve hundred francs, to buy a 
piano. This is all the mj'Stery, and if I were to die 
to day, I have told you the exact truth. But if you 
do not believe what I have said, here comes the 
bookseller, and you can ask him yourselves." 
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As she spoke, this personage entered the apartment 

" Speak, sir," cried Marianne, rushing toward the 
bookseller, " make clear the innocence of my 
mistress. Say to these gentlemen what these 
papers are." 

The bookseller looking at the packet which the 
officer held in his hand, replied, " That is a romance 
which I bought yesterday of madam." 

Madam Cottin, seemingly insensible to what was 
passing around her, followed with her eyes the 
minute-hand of the clock, which was approaching 
nearer and nearer to the eighth hour. There was a 
short interval of silence, when the officer replied, 

" I am inclined to believe, sir, that this is, as you 
say, a romance ; but what difiference can it make to 
you or madam, if I carry it to the Section ? 1 will 
return it in the morning." 

Madam Cottin grew desperate. The hands on the 
dial-plate marked seven o'clock and five minutes. 

" Let me read you one of the letters, sirs, and if 
you find in it a line to suspect, I will give the book 
into your hands." 

" I see no objection," replied the the officer, and 
accordingly, Madam Cottin, taking up the first letter, 
commenced reading. As she proceeded, the atten- 
tion of her audience became more and more pro- 
found; their countenances betrayed emotion; soon 
tears started from their eyes, and at length one of the 
auditors, interrupting the fair reader, threw himself 
upon his knees before her. 

" I am a miserable wretch, madam, do what you 
please with me ! It was I who denounced you — I who 
first suspected your daily habit of writing ; no, there 
is no torture that I do not deserve ! Oh ! what you have 
written is beautiful ! it is beautiful ! I will buy the book 
when it is printed; I will learn to read — I, and my 
wife, and my children. Sir," he added, turning to- 
ward the bookseller, " I wish the first copy you send 
out of your shop, and I will pay you any price you 
ask. I am Jean Paul, porter of house number forty- 
six, in la rue Chanteriene. And now, madam, 
pardon me — will you say that you pardon me ?" 

Madam Cottin cast a look at the dial— tV wanted 
biUfive minutes of eight ! She rose hastily. 

" Yes, yes, I pardon you. Sir Officer, you leave 
me my manuscript, do you not?" added she, turning 
to the officer, who wiped his eyes, while the porter 
remained sobbing in his place. 

"Certainly, madam," replied he ; "I leave you all 
your papers. I see that the republic of France has 
nothing to fear from you ; and in taking my leave; I 
beg you to excuse our seeming rudeness." 

At this moment three blows were struck upon the 
windoM^ Madam Cottin turned pale as death — 

" Not yet— not yet !" said she, recovering herself 
instantly, and intending the words to have a meaning 
which should apply to the person without, as well 
as to those within. As she turned toward her secre- 
tary, the bookseller, unobserved by the rest, slipped 
a small roleau of gold into her hand— the price of 
the romance. 

" We fear we are abusing your politeness," said 
the officer, rising to leave. A second blow, stronger 
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BARBARA UTTMAN'S DREAM. 



BT MBS. ZMMA C. XMBTTBT. 



Is the little hamlet of Anneberg, far up among the 
Erzberges or Copper Mountains of Saxony, there 
dwelt, once upon a time, a gentle child named Bar- 
bara. She was so fair, with such soft blue eyes, such 
long golden curls, and withal wearing a look of such 
exceeding sweetness, that the people of the hamlet, 
who were all miners, or workers in metal, called her 
by a name that signified the " Lily of the Mines." 
Barbara was an orphan, a little lone creature, whom 
no one claimed, but whom every body loved. Her 
father had been a delver into the depths of the earth, 
and when she was only a tiny little baby, he had 
kissed her round cheek, and gone to his daily labor 
at early dawn ; but ere the shadows of the dark trees 
fell toward the eastern slope of the hills, he was 
brought home mangled and lifeless. The *' fire- 
damp" had seized him and his companions; or, as 
the simple peasants believed, the demon of the mine 
had ari^»en in his might, and torn to pieces the daring 
spoilers of his treasure-house. Barbara's mother did 
not long outlive the dreadful sight. She pined away, 
with a dull aching at her heart, and one morning a 
kind neighbor found the child sleeping calmly on the 
cold bo:*om of her dead mother. 

From that moment the little Barbara became the 
nursling of the whole hamlet. The good women of 
the village remembered that she had been born on a 
Sunday morning, and according to their tender and 
beauljl'ul faith, the '^ Sabbaih-child'^ had received a 
peculiar blessing, which was tf-hared, in some degree, 
by all who niynistered to her wants. So Barbara was 
the foster-child of many mothers, and found heart- 
kindred in every cottage. But chiefly did she dwell, 
after she had grown beyond the swaddling-bands of 
infancy, in the house of the good Gottlieb, the pastor 
of this little mountain flock of Christians. Barbara 
grew up a gentle quiet child, rarely mingling in the 
noisy sports of the villagers, and loving nothing so 
well as to steal away to some forest nook, where 
she would sit for hours looking out upon the rugged 
face of nature, and weaving dreams, whose web, 
like that of the wood-spider, was broken by a breath. 

Some said — " little Barbara is moping for the lack 
of kindred." Others said more truly — "Nay, is she 
not a blessed Sabbath-child? It may be that the 
spirit of her dead mother is with her in the lonely 
places where she loves to abide; hinder her not, 
therefore, lest ye break the unseen bond between the 
living and the dead." So Barbara was leA to the 
guidance of her own sweet will, and long ere she 
had grown beyond childhood she was familiar with 
all the varied aspects of nature in the wild and beau- 
tiful country of her birth. It seemed as if some holy 
charm had indeed been bestowed on the little orphaned 
Sabbath-child, for every living thing seemed to re- 



cognize in her a gentle and loving companion. All 
the children of the hamlet loved her, and it was won- 
derful to see the little shy birds hopping about her 
feet to pick the crumbs which she always scattered 
for them in her wanderings. 

But Barbara was not a merry, light-hearted maiden. 
Cheerful she was and gentle, but not gay, for a cloud 
had fallen upon her earliest years, and a shadow 
from Death's wing had thrown a gloom over her in- 
fant life, darkening those days which should have 
been all sunshine. True, she had found friends to 
shield her from want, but never did she see a child 
nestling upon its mother's bosom, without feeling a 
mournful loneliness of heart. Therefore it was that 
she loved to steal away to the green foldings of the 
hills, and hold companionship wiih the pleasant 
things of earth, where, in the quietude of her own 
pure nature, she could commune with herself. She 
had early learned to think of her mother as an angel 
in heaven, and, when she looked up to the blue sky, 
gorgeous in its drapery of gold and purple clouds, or 
shining wiih its uncounted multitude of stars, she 
never forgot that j^he was gazing upon the outer 
gates of that glorious home, wheie dwelt her long 
lost parents. Yet ^he was not an idle or listless 
dreamer in a world where all have their mission to 
fulfill, and where none aie so desolate as to have no 
duties to perform. She learned all the book-lore that 
the good pa.-tor chose to impart to the little maidens 
of the hamlet, and no hand was more hkillful than 
hers with the knitting-needle and distafl*. Thus she 
grew up, delicate and fair, with eyes as blue as sum- 
mer skies, and long golden locks, hanging almost to 
her feet, for she was as tiny as a (airy in stature. 

There came sometimes to the cottage of Father 
Gottlieb, a dark-browed man, whose towering form 
and heavily-built limbs gave him the semblance of 
some giant of the hills. His voice was loud and as 
clear as a trumpet-call, and his step was bold and 
firm, like that of a true-born mountaineer. He was 
the owner of vast tracts in the mine districts, and 
stores of untold wealth lay hidden for him in earth's 
deep caverns. Herr Uttman was stern of visage, and 
bold — it may be rough — in his bearing, but his heart 
WBs as gentle as a woman's. He loved to sit at Gott- 
leib's board, and, while partaking of his simple fare, 
to drink in the wisdom which the good pastor had 
learned in far-ofl* lands. The wonders of Nature— 
the mystic combinations that are ever going on in 
her subterranean laboratory— the secret virtues, or 
the equally secret venom, which is found in her hum- 
blest plants— the slow but unfailing process of her 
developments, by which the small and worthless 
acorn grows into the towering oak, and the winged 
seed lifts its broad pinions in the new form of leafy 
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branches toward the skies^— all these things Herr 
Uttman loved to learn from the lips of the wise old 
man. Therefore did he seek the pastor's cottage 
whenever he had leisare to listen to his teachings. 

Uttman's kindly heart had early warmed toward 
the orphan child of Gottlieb's adoption. He won her 
infantine love by telling her wild tales of the dark 
mines, and the fantastic spirits of the nether world. 
He had tales of the Fire-Demon, and the Water- Dra- 
gon, of the Mocking-Imp, who led poor miners to 
their destruction, by mimicking the voice of a com- 
panion, and of the dazzling Cavern-Queen, the flash 
of whose diamond crown, and the gleam of whose 
brighter eyes, lured the poor workman to a frightful 
death. To sit on his knee, twining her small fingers 
in the black curls which fell unshorn upon his shoul- 
ders — to look in his great dark eyes as they gleamed 
with the enthusiasm of that half-poetic nature which 
is the inheritance of a high-hearted mountaineer — to 
feel herself nestling like a dove on his broad breast, 
and clinging to him half in terror, half in delight, as 
his strong words brought all thos-e fearful shapes 
vividly before her eyes — these had been Barbara's 
pleasures when a little child. 

But Barbara could not always remain the petted 
child, and the time came when the budding maiden 
sat on a stool at Ultman's feet, and no longer leaned 
her head upon his bosom while she listened to his 
wild legends. At first Herr Uttman was troubled at 
the change in Barbara's manner, then he pondered 
over its meaning, and at last he seemed to awaken to 
a new perception of happiness. So he asked Bar- 
bara to be his wife, and though his years doubly 
numbered hers, she knew that she loved no one half 
so well, and, with the afleclion which a child might 
feel for a tender parent, she gave him the troth- pledge 
of her maiden faith. Nor was Barbara mistaken in 
her recognition of his real nature. A rough and stern 
man did he seem to many, but his heart was full of 
kindness, and his afiections, though repressed and 
silent, yet, like a mountain stream, made for them- 
selves only a deeper channel. He had an abiding 
love for Nature. He defaced not her fair bosom with 
the scars of the plough or the pick-axe, but following 
the course of the dark ravine, and entering into the 
yawning chasm, he opened his way into earth's trea- 
sure-house, leaving the trees to tower from the moun- 
tain's brow, the streams to leap down their rocky 
beds, and the green sward to stretch down the sunny 
slopes. Barbara was as a dove nestling in the 
branches of a stately tree. No wonder her husband 
worshiped her, for his affections were like a full, 
deep stream rushing through a mine, and she was 
like the star, which, even at noonday, may be seen 
reflected in its depths. She was the angel of his life, 
the bright and beautiful spirit of truth and love within 
his household. 

Years passed on and Barbara had but one ungrati- 
fied hope within her heart. God had given her no 
children, and the tenderness of her nature found no 
vent save in her kindly charities. To the poor, and 
needy, and sorrowful, she was the friend and bene- 
factress, but her heart sometimes thrilled with a vain 



repining, and she felt a thirst for those pore waters 
which spring up only in a mother's pathway. One 
night she was oppressed with sadnessi and ere she 
yielded herself up to sleep, she prayed that this vain 
longing within her heart might be quenched for ever, 
or find some solace in the duties which lay around 
her. 

Scarcely had she closed her eyes in slumber, when 
her couch was visited by a wild and veonderfol 
dream. She dreamed she was standing- within the 
porch, when a lady clad in shining raiment, emerged 
from the foldings of the hills and slowly approached 
her. The lady's face was hidden beneath a anew- 
white veil of some transparent fabric, which though 
it seemed as translucent as water, yet, like water, 
gave an indistinctness to the object seen through it 
But when the strange visitant spoke, her voice thrill- 
ed through Barbara's inmost heart, for it was the 
sipirit-voice which she had so often heard in her child- 
hood — the voice of her dead mother. It seemed to 
Barbara that the lady stood close beside her, and 
then, without fear Barbara laid her head on the stran- 
ger's bosom and clasped her arms around her tall 
form, while she rather /«/^ than heard these -words : 

" Daughter lift up thine eyes, and behold the chil- 
dren which the Lord hath given unto thee." 

Barbara raised her head and beheld a train of young 
maidens clad in the simple costume of the Saxon 
peasant, and linked together as it seemed by w^ebs of 
the same transparent texture as that which veiled the 
lady's face. Slowly they passed before her wonder- 
ing eyes, fading into thin air as they became lost in 
the distance, but still succeeded by others, similarly 
clad and holding webs of the same delicate fabric, 
until Barbara's brain grew giddy as the troop swept 
on and on unceasingly. Weary with gazing she 
closed her eyes, and when she re-opened them the 
maidens had vanished ; only the strange lady in her 
shining garments was beside her, andishe heard a 
low, silvery voice saying : 

" They who are called to fulfill a mission among 
nations must find their sons and their daughters be- 
neath the roof-tree of the poor and the oppressed. 
Childless art thou, Barbara, yet the maidens d 
Saxony through yet uncounted ages shall call thee 
mother." 

Barbara awoke from her dream, but so strongly 
was it impressed upon her memory, that she could 
not banish it from her thoughts for many days. But 
it had done its work upon her gentle spirit, for from 
that hour she felt that Heaven had some recompense 
in store for her, and though utterly unable to inter- 
pret her vision, she endeavored by redoubling her 
charities to find for herself children among the needy 
and sorrowful. 

But year af\er year fleeted on, and the Herr Utt- 
man's coal-black locks had become almost silver- 
while, while Barbara's cheek had lost nothing of its 
smoothness, and her golden locks, though gathered 
beneath a matron's coif, were still as glossy and 
sunny as in her girlhood. (For time seemed to have 
spared her gentle beauty, as if in reverence for the 
gentle spirit which it had so long clothed in a fitting 
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garb.) She had long since forgotten her youthful re- 
pinings, for from every cottage in the hamlet had 
blessings gone up to heaven upon her who was the 
friend of the friendless, and, though her dream was 
still vivid in her remembrance, she fancied that she 
had already attained its fulfillment in the gpratitude q( 
the poor. 

^' Come with me, sweet wife, and I will show thee 
a new wonder in the mines," said the good Herr 
Uttman, one summer's morning. 

Barbara looked up with a pleasant smile : 

*' Have I not threaded with thee all the maies of 
the dark mountains, and gathered the glittering ^par, 
the many-tinted stone, and the rough gem? Are 
there yet more marvels in thy dark domain ?" 

^'Nay. don thy wimple and hood, and thou shalt 



see 



*» 



So Barbara went forth with her husband, and he 
led her to the yawning mouth of a dark cavern in the 
mountains. Carefully enfolding her in a thick cloak, 
to protect her from the jagged points of the rocks, he 
took her in his arms, (for he had lost none of his gi- 
gantic strength,) and bore her like a child, into the 
cavern. For a time they wended their way in what 
seemed to her total darkness, and she was only con- 
scious of being carried along winding passages, 
where she felt the spray of a subterranean torrent, 
and heard the dash of its waters in some unfathomed 
chasm. At length her husband, setting her feet upon 
a broad ledge of rock, lifted the cloak from her face 
and bade her look upon the scene before her. 

Barbara found herself at the entrance of a long 
gallery in the mine, in the roof of which an aperture 
had been made up to the outer surface of the moun- 
tain, and through which a flood of sunshine was 
pouring down into what seemed a glittering corridor, 
hung with festoons of the most exquisitely wrought 
tapestry. Never had Barbara beheld any thing so 
fantastically beautiful. The sides of the shaft were 
covered with a half transparent fabric, enwrought 
with patterns like rich embroidery, through which 
the gleam of the metal shone like gold, as the sun- 
beam danced into the cavern depths. 

It was a gallery in the mine, which years before 
had been closed up and forgotten. The workmen, 
while digging an air-sha(\, had struck into the disused 
chamber. Cut in the solid oi^, the pillars which sup- 
ported its roof were carved into grotesque shapes, as 
the whim of the old miners had directed the stroke of 
their tools. During the years that it had been closed, 
the spiders had taken possession of its walls, and 
their webs, spun over and over again, for more than 
half a century, had produced a tapestry richer in de- 
sign, and more airy in fabric than ever came from 
the looms of Ispahan. It needed but little stretch o( 
imagination to behold the vine with its tiny tendrils 
and drooping fruit, the rose with its buds and leaves, 
the fantastic arabesque border, and the quaint devices 
of ancient emblazoning in that many-tissued yet 
translucent web. No where else could the same 
humble material have worn the same magical beauty, 
for the mingled colors of the ore which formed the 
walls, and the golden sunshine pouring in through 



the roof, tinted the woven tracery with all the hues 
of the rainbow. 

Barbara stood entranced before this strange spec- 
tacle, but while she gazed, dim and vague recollec- 
tions came thronging upon her mind. At length all 
was clear to her. In the webs which adorned the 
walls of the mine, she recognized the beautiful dra- 
pery which had veiled the face of her dream-vi!>itant, 
and had linked together the band of dream-children 
in former years. A cry of wild surprise broke from 
her lips, and from that moment she felt that there was 
a mysterious connection between her fate and this 
haunted chamber of the mine. 

Now when Barbara returned to her home, and sat 
down amid her workwomen, she told of this won- 
drous fabric woven by the little fairy spinners in the 
mine. It happened that among the pensioners of her 
bounty was numbered a certain woman from Bra- 
brant who bad been driven from her home by the 
cruelties practiced by the Duke of Alva in the Low 
Countries. In her own country she had learned to 
weave a coarse kind of lace, and when she heard her 
lady describe the delicate texture of the spiders' webs, 
she drew forth sbme flaxen threads, and wove them 
into meshes resembling somewhat the drapery which 
Barbara had so admired. This was all that was 
wanting to give purpose and definiteness to Barbara's 
vague fancies. 

They who look with most pleasure on a finished 
work, are oft-times most easily wearied with tracing 
the slow footsteps of the patient laborer. The reader 
would tire of this faithful chronicle if called to watch 
the gradual progress of Barbara Uttman's schemes of 
widespread good. By unwearied toil she made 
herself acquainted with the means of perfecting the 
new manufacture, which oflered to her prophetic 
spirit a means of livelihood to the feebler portion of 
the poor. Going on from one improvement to an- 
other, she finally invented the cushion, the bobbins, 
and the pins, by which hand-woven lace is vrrought 
with such perfect symmetry and regularity of fabric 
and design as make it, even now, the costliest of all 
the trappings of wealth. Then— when the invention 
was perfected — by ofiering premiums 1o those who 
would engage in the work, by establishing manufac- 
tories in her own domain, by precept and example, 
and all the varied means of influence which wealth 
and virtue had placed within her power, she estab- 
lished the weaving of lace as the especial employ- 
ment of the women of Saxony. Thousands of maidens 
have found their sole support in this employment, 
and for nearly three hundred years the name of Bar- 
bara Uttman has been revered as the ** mother" of 
many daughters, and the benefactress of the women 
of more than one nation in Europe. 

Gentle reader, I have beguiled you with no ficti- 
tious tale. In the church-yard of the little mountain 
hamlet of Anneberg lie the remains of Barbara Utt- 
man, who was born in 1514, married in 1531 to Chris- 
topher Uttman, a rich mine-owner, and died a widow 
in 1575. A visit to a long-disused shaft in a mine, 
where the spiders' had woven their webs for fifty 
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years, gave her the first idea of that beautiful fabric, 
which, under the various names of Mechlen, Valen- 
ciennes, and Brussels lace, makes the choicest of all 
additions to a lady's toilet. It is said that since her 
establishment of its manufacture in 1560, upwards of 
a million of women are supposed to have obtained a 
comfortable livelihood by this species of employ- 
ment. Notwithstanding the general introduction of 
a much inferior kind of lace, which iB woven by ma- 
chinery, at least twenty thousand women in Europe, 



annually obtain their support from the maoufacture 
of hand- woven lace. With the far-seeing* spirit of 
true philanthropy a woman thus solved for her country 
the problem which statesmen yet cavil over, and l^ 
affording the poor a means of humble independence, 
rescued the females of her own land from ^vant and 
destitution. Yet how few of those who deck them- 
selves with lace, only less costly than diamonds, 
have ever heard the name of Barbara Uttman ! 
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SUNSET UPON "THE STEINE-KILL. 



BT KATX DAtHWOOD. 



[The Steine-Kill is one of the sparkling tribataries of oar 

OuK. own bright " Steine-Kill !" once more, once more ! 

Thy wavelets steal the glowing hues of Heaven, 
And now with stranger glory than before, 

The gold-encrinnoned cloads melts into even. 
One loft-veiled roee-cload floateth slowly on, 

Mirrored in thy calm bosom ; rainbow-dyes 
All radiant, vie with glowing hues like morn ; 

While far amid the deepening west, arise 

Strange giant-forms, that seem to guard the skies. 



American Rhine, the Hudson, and Mgnifies *^ Stony River.'*] 

Bat, lo, another scene — a battle-plain — 

The deep-toned roor of Heaven's artillery ! 
'Mid iron hail and lightning-flash, again 

The shattered hosts rush fiercely to the fray ! 
'Mid foaming steed, and flashing shield and spear, 

And waving oriflame, those warrior-cloada 
Surge onward like the sea ! — a mighty bier 

Yawns to receive them — for the darkness shrouds 
Them, as a tomb, and solemn twilight's reign 
Broodeth o'er Heaven's ensanguined battle-plain. 



Ay, giant-clouds !— from oat the vestibule 

Of Heaven's vast, dark'ning dome, what mighty train 
Comes forth ! — a cavalcade of kings — whose sceptered rule, 

The whole broad realm of Heaven ! Lo, again 
Their host they marshal — where the God of Day 

Sinks, like a wearied conqueror, to his rest. 
They have usurped his throne ; with proud array 

Of gold and purple canopy o'er thy breast — 
A gorgeous couch !^rest captive conqueror ! 
The orient guards thy bright triumphal car. 



Thus, change the scenes of thy great drama, Lafe ! 

Love, Hate, Pride — the fever-dreams 
Of restless energies, warring with the strife 

Of bigot Ignorance ; while brightly gleams 
The radiant light of Hope ! Ah ! are not all 

These passions mirrored from our hearts, In those 
We love and influence ?— ever may their thrall 

Be like the secret fount the lap-wing knows,# 
E'er pure, and calm, and holy — as thy breast — 
Oh, Steine-Kill ! whereon the twilight rests. 



^ It is known that the " hud-hud," or lap-wing, possesses the instinct to discover subterranean springs. 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 



BT OIVTII. 



OiT when the evening sun is low. 

Along the billowing sea 
Is heard the echoing sound of bells, 

Ringing harmoniously. 

Ringing the call to vesper prayer. 

With muffled tone and low. 
From the towers of that old " wonder-town," 

Submerged so long ago. 

And as the billows dance and play 

Beneath the lingering light, 
The sailor sees far in the sea 

A strange and fearful sight ; 

For temple, tower and palace gleam 

I' the sunset's golden sheen ; 
And ghostly people walk the streets 

Like a crowd of living men. 



Oh, human heart ! art thou 'not like 

That city lost of old 
With all thy glittering towers of pride. 

And buried joys untold. 

The tides of life rush over thee, • 

But cannot sweep away 
The temples of thine early hopes — 

Thine halls of imagery. 

And from thy depths there comes a tone — 

A music sad and low ; 
The requiem of thy buried loves, 

That perished long ago. 

And gloriously thy visions gleam 

I' the light of memory ; 
Oh, human heart ! art thou not like 

That city of the sea. 



THE OLD NEW HOUSE. 



BT H. HAtTIIfGS WKLD. 



Many a kind heart beats under a roug^h exterior. 
Such a heart was old Simon Gray^s, and in appear- 
ance he was rude and uncourtly enough. People 
said be was crazed, but his madness never was ex- 
hibited in any unkindness, or in any injustice. Nor 
was he at all deficient in his business management, 
or incoherent in his conversation, when he cho»e to 
conven«e. Simon was a man of few words — to 
others — though his lips often moved, as if he' talked 
to himself. When he did speak audibly there was 
good will even in his harshest tone; and the pale blue 
eyes, which were deep set under his bushy brows, 
beamed with kindness, when once you had passed 
their forbidding portals. Strange boys and chance 
comers were afraid of the old man, as he sat at the 
door of the old new hoicse where he had dwelt for 
many, many years in bachelorhood; but those who 
knew him had always a kind word, and he had a 
cheerful answer. His especial pet was a little fair- 
haired girl, whom he seemed to love with the affec- 
tion of a protector as well as parent. He tried to 
shield her that even the wind might not visit her too 
roughly ; and she on her part looked up to him with 
a cunfidence, love, and trust, which would make it 
»eem almost that she knew him to be more than hu- 
man. Both are dead now, else might we not write 
this »tory, for it would have given the old man pain, 
and made a revelation to the young child of which 
she died happily ignorant. Nor, so far as we know 
are there any, who under our altered names of per- 
sons and places, and the absence of dates, will recog- 
nize the characters. If there are, they will admit 
that we do old Simon no more than justice; or if they 
knew him but slightly they will love a memory 
which has hitherto been to them only that of a 
bizarre old man. 

We have called the house old and new. Old it 
certainly was, as the blackened boards and other 
marks uf lime showed— prematurely old, from neg- 
lect. And yet it appeared new too, in that the build- 
ing was never entirely finir<hed. Faint, plaster, and 
care have made a new place of it since the time of 
which we write, for it has passed into strange 
hands. Why It presented the appearance of which 
we have be6lr speaking, wilf appear in our nar- 
rative. 

Simon Gray's life opened happily. There was no- 
thing which indicated for him a splendid destiny. 
The path which seemed open before him was obscure, 
and promised to embrace only the ordinary incidents, 
of ninety-nine lives in a hundred ; but it so befell that 
his experience showed that strange things may hap- 
pen as well to the humble as to the exalted. The 
prince ha3 gilded play-things, the peasant boy plain. 



Both are toys after all, and both the possessors are 
children. Both grow up to be men only, and in 
every man's heart the thoughts are mightier to 
himself than the marching of an army with ban- 
ners. 

Simon received the usual elements of a practical 
education in a New England public school. And 
what was more to his benefit, he was taught by pa- 
rental admonition and example the way in which he 
should go; and was founded in true faith in the God 
whom he should love. And between himself and a 
young woman, his neighbor, Margaret Goodenow, 
there grew an attachment which strengthened with 
their years. Neither could go back and fix the date 
when the other was not a chosen companion. It 
was love, pure and unsophisticated; and it was only 
when they learned by observation that they were not 
and could not be brother and sister to each other, that 
the thought came into their heads that they might be 
something else, still nearer and dearer. Simon con- 
tinued his attentions naturally, and Margaret as natu- 
rally accepted them as matters of course. There 
were no vows — no protestations — no jealous fits — no 
frantic passages — no prudery and no affectation of 
concealment. None of the romantic artillery which 
gives eclat to the pages of a fashionable novel mark- 
ed their intercourse. All went quietly and happily, 
without any particularly definite thought of the fu- 
ture ; until, about the same time, Simon's falser asked 
him how he would like to build over against the 
big elm, (that same house of which we were 
speaking just now,) and Margaret's mother asked 
her why she did not put a web for herself in the 
loom. 

That " set them to thinking,'' as the Yankee phrase 
is. Mag plied the distaff and shuttle as if at task- 
work — and a pleasant task too. Simon would not 
wail that spring, till the frost was out of the ground, 
before he tried some experimental blows with the 
pick, at the cellar ; and as for the stone for cellar-wall 
and foundation, that was on the spot before sledding 
was over. And everybody looked forward to the 
completion of the house as a probable approximation 
to the date of the young couple's wedding. Margaret 
was daily at the building — her mother daily scolding 
her, good-humoredly, and telling her that Simon 
would certainly get his part done first ; but then Mar- 
garet knew that Simon would rather the cloth should 
not be woven, than that she should not know every 
inch of the house's progress. So together they con- 
sulted, and together they planned all the details; and 
as the walking became " settled," it was not unfre- 
quently the case that both families were collected 
there once a day, if not oftener. Every body had 
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some advice or suggestion, or incident from experi- 
ence, bow cellars should be kept dry, and rats and 
mice kept out ; how room could be saved ibis way 
and that — how too many corners catch dirt, and 
above all, how a house is nothing without "cup- 
boards" and closets. Manifold where the dark places 
which were economized into "stow-holes," and long 
and earnest the conferences between Simon and Mar- 
garet. They heard the others, and then did as ihey 
pleased — or rather as she pleased. A wise man will 
let woman have her way in such arrangements, pro- 
vided that she does not wish to do any thing 
quite as outre as commencing the chimneys at the 
top, after the mode described in Gulliver's Tra- 
vels. 

Summer sometimes brought idlers and valetudina- 
rians to Hill-side. It was not a regular summering 
resort ; but those who really wish to enjoy country- 
life occasionally discover that the crowded watering- 
place is not the true scene of rural pleasures. A 
young man named Bernard came this summer to the 
village. Whether his pocket, his taste, or a mere 
whim brought him there ; whether he sought retire- 
ment, or traveled for health, or what induced him to 
pilch upon this spot, nobody knew. Some letters he 
had, and what was a belter introduction, he had a 
good address. He was young and pale, and of 
course, interesting. He had frequent letters and par- 
cels at the post-office, and must therefore be a man 
of some note. He was extremely affable to all whom 
he met, old and young; and in a very little time 
every body at Hill-side felt an intereit in the hand- 
some stranger; and trusted that he would carry away 
such a report oi the place, its advantages and hospi- 
taliiies, as would induce other visiters. 

The young people voted him an author — perhaps a 
poet — certainly a student; and Margaret's mother 
was not at all displeased when the young student ap- 
plied to her for summer-quarters; for to tell the truth, 
she had already resolved such a possibility in her 
mind. He said he wished home comforts, which 
were not to be found at a country tavern, and deli- 
cately conveyed his firm impression that her house 
would be to him a perfect elysium. She was not 
prepared to take a stranger into the house, lived in a 
plain way, and all that. But he protested that these 
objections were precisely the advantages that he 
sought in a country visit — the absence of a merce- 
nary calculation — a mouthful for each penny paid, 
and a set price for lodgings. Where one party is 
determined, and the other opposes only feigned re- 
sistance, the point at issue is soon determined, and 
Bernard was at once domiciliated at Che:!>tnut- 
Farm. 

Never was man so little trouble as he — never were 
family so much infatuated with a stranger. Marga- 
ret and all partook of the fascination. It seemed as 
if she never would tire of reciting his praises to 
Simon at their daily meetings. She was very anxi- 
ous that the two young men should be intimate, and 
as she said, " like each other very much." She 
knew that they would do so if each could only know 
the good points of the other as well as she knew both. 



But neither of them could be inspired with any Yery 
warm attachment in the direction she desired. Ber- 
nard ^ras civil and courteous to Simon, as he was to 
every body ; but Margaret thought she could detect 
some appearance of undervaluing her lover on the 
part of the stranger. And he permitted this impres- 
sion to be gathered in the most agpreeable manner^ 
that is to say, as if he accidentally betrayed his sense 
of her exceeding worth, and his sorrow that t^he wm 
to be sacrificed to Simon. In no way did he attempt 
to derogate from that individuaPs good points in the 
abstract, or as plain Simon — but it was as Margaret's 
accepted that he fell below Bernard's standard. Mar- 
garet pleaded with Bernard for her lover, and thit 
was dangerous business, because it was in some sort 
admitting what Bernard rather implied than alleged. 
It was reading his hieroglyphics, and that indicated a 
common understanding between them, and embold- 
ened Bernard, while it threw Margaret in the way of 
temptation. 

And she pleaded with Simon for Bernard. That 
was dangerous business too. The most unsuspect- 
ing heart is not proof against all misgivinga— and 
Simon did not like that she should enter so warmly 
into advocacy for a man in whose behalf he saw no 
reason why she should be so deeply interested. Tlie 
stranger was but a transient guest — never again to 
visit the vicinity Simon hoped ; and he could not 
perceive that it was a matter of great consequence 
whether he ever learned to like him particularly or 
not. He soon ceased to argue the matter at all with 
her. He forced himself to listen; but it was with 
evident disrelish, and Margaret, finding the subject 
an unpalatable one, abandoned it. But this did not 
mend matters much, since Simon's uneasiness now 
took a positive character. He had disliked to bear 
Margaret continually talking of the stranger, but her 
evident reserve upon all that related to him was 
worse. And Margaret shared in his discontent; for 
it seemed to her, though she did not trust herself to 
say it, or even dare to think of it, that Simon was 
unkind. And, what was more unfortunate for her 
peace, she felt that Bernard was not. 

The young stranger was by no means an indifibr- 
ent observer of all this. Nay, it seemed wonder- 
fully to fall in with his plans— perhaps with his ex- 
pectations — certainly with his wishes. Margaret 
learned to be very much pleased with him, and fond 
of his conversation and society ; and yet she fell a 
half- consciousness that she was doing her old friend 
a wrong. But why? she would ask herself. Is it 
esteeming Simon less, to do justice where he refuses 
it ? It wus too knotty a point in cai^pfry for her to 
solve ; and things at Chestnut-Farm n<j|f, began to go 
on strangely. Simon was spoken of in a tone in 
which he had never been mentioned before. Ber- 
nard was particular in his expressions of good 
opinion — too particular — patronizing. But there was, 
Wiihal, a covert spice oi detraction in it — as neatly 
contrived as Mark Antony's effort ''to bury Ceesar, 
not to praise him." Bernard affected to praise Simon, 
not to detract from him ; but the effect of all his con- 
versation viras precisely the opposite of his oatensibl* 
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design. After a time even Margaret could laugh 
heartily at a joke uttered at the expense of her lover 
in his absence. At first she was almost offended at 
any liberty taken with the character or person of 
Simon, however well it was gilded; but the polished 
wit of Bernard, and his apparently unassuming su- 
periority, led her more and more to desire that her 
country lover could resemble her accomplished 
friend. # 

It would too much lengthen our sketch to describe 

the whole process and progress of the estrangement 
— for an estrangement it became. Bernard's discus- 
sions upon architecture quite ruined in the eyes of 
Margaret the humble dwelling which had once 
seemed to her a palace. As she suggested this and 
that and the other impossible change in the original 
plan, and ireated^oor Simon's cherished notions with 
ill-di^'guised superciliousness, he was grieved to per- 
ceive in all this, that he as well as the house, was 
daily growing less and less in her estimation. And 
the villagers began now to perceive the growing 
coolness. It made the judicious sad ; the thoughtless 
sneered, the friends of Simon were angry. And at 
last he became angry himself; or at least his feelings 
approached as near to anger as the love he still felt 
would admit; and he looked anxiously forward 
to the time when the departure of the dangerous 
guest would release Margaret from her hallucina- 
tion. 

Summer passed away, and the foliage commenced 
to wear its autumn hue. Long before this Simon 
had taken it for granted that his house would have 
been fini.^hed and furni»hed, and that his wife would 
have been busy with him, perfecting their winter 
comforts. But now things began to wear the aspect 
of a house begun without counting the cost. There 
was a delay in the few finishing touches which alone 
remained to perfect the building. A step here, and a 
pale there were ready for their places, but still stood 
unadjusted. The gate which had been tacked up, 
waiting for bolts and hinges, still wailed. Dust blew 
over the door-stone, and all looked like neglect* 
Simon Gray was no more seen daily at the building; 
indeed he was scarcely seen abroad at all, and when 
he did make his appearance, it was with an aspect 
so wan and woful, that men saw he had a broken- 
heart. 

The student had gone from the village. Margaret, 
who had grieved the good people by a flirtation with 
him which had grown more and more open and un- 
blushing, was now seldom met. The whole vicinage, 
so cheerful and pleasant in the spring, appeared to 
have had a spell cast over it; and the people — for in 
a village men sympathize with each other — looked 
as if a heavy secret lay at all their hearts ; as if they 
knew more than they would speak, and feared more 
than they knew. 

Winter came ; and the deep snows of New England 
drifted over the paling of Simon Gray's new house, 
and filled the yard, where nobody broke a path. 
Winds blew, and scattered from the bared road side 
sand and gravel over the white mantle, and still it 
lay unbroken, and where the eaves dropped it froze. 
5 



The threshhold was ice, and the roof and windows 
hung with icicles. Simon passed one day, and paused 
and looked at the place earnestly. A little boy who 
watched him, for Simon hcid now become an object 
of marvel to the little folk, said that Simon Gray 
drew his sleeve across his eyes. The lad wondered 
if it was not because his house was not finished be- 
fore the snow set in. Poor Simon! He was no 
poet, but the sullied snow had given him other and 
more bitter thoughts than that ! 

Spring opened. The strengthening sun melted 
down the bank of snow before Simon Gray's new 
house, and the winter-hid shavings and bits of brick, 
and scraps of mortar, peeped out — last year's me- 
mentoes of the unfinished work, preserved beneath 
the bank to tell their story over again in the new 
year. And now a great surprise had taken the vil- 
lage; and the envious wondered how that family, 
meaning Margaret's poor mother, and her father, 
bowed with more than the weight of years, could 
have held up their heads as long as they did. The 
doctor, and the truly worthy and pious minister, vied 
with each other in the constancy and frequency with 
which they visited Chestnut Farm-house. Simon 
went at last also, for the mini.Mer took him there. If 
he went at all disposed to be unforgiving, he came 
away melted and subdued. His heart was lighter 
too; for he had performed a duty which all owe who 
dare to say in their prayers " forgive us — as v^ for- 
give.^* 

A long train wound one day, just as the violets 
were opening, into the village grave-yard. Simon 
Gray was there, and it was observed, as they passed 
his new house, for the train were all on foot, thi«ft* his 
companion had much labor to bear him up. HRt he 
was not a mourner as one without hope; for his 
arms had supported Margaret when she resigned her 
soul to Him who forgiveih sin, and hearelh those 
who call upon Him. He never spoke of her after 
while he lived ; and he never would hear when her 
name was mentioned. Some people felt, and others 
afiected surprise that he was present at all at the fu- 
neral — but Simon noticed neither. He was simply 
following the dictates of an affection too virtuous to 
have permitted him to sacrifice his self* respect had 
she lived — too charitable to permit one who was 
once loved to die unforgiven of man, since the Mas- 
ter received her — or to die unloved of a fellow- 
mortal, since while we were yet sinners Christ 
died for us; and greater love can none show than 
this. 

Such is the story of the " Old Ne.w House." The 
child of whom we spoke at the opening was Marga- 
ret's grandchild. Her futher grew in iH&t house, 
lived there married and single, and died there. Si- 
mon never would sufler it to be finished further than 
absolute necessity required ; and people, as we have 
already stated, said he was crazed. He was solitary 
and heart-broken; and if it were a strange fantasy 
that he should rear Margaret's child, there was a 
method in such madness, which we all would do 
well to imitate in behalf of the orphan and the 
destitute. 
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The city of Puebla lies in the cenire of an immense 
plateaUy !<even thousand feet above sea level, and 
bordered by mountains of more than twice this alti- 
tude. Malinehi, rendered classic in the history of 
the first conquest, rises on the north ; the Pinal bars 
up the eastern passes, while the gpreat Cordillera of 
the Rio Frio forms its western boundary, thus sepa- 
rating the two great valleys of Puebla and Mexico 
by an almost impassible barrier. In this ridge lie the 
great snow mountains of Popocatepec and the " While 
Woman, {la muger blanea^) known poetically as the 
" Twin Sisters." 

These mountains soar far above the regions of 
eternal snow. Popocatepec is a cone, and the gray 
fringe that marks the blending of the white glacier 
and the dark pines of the mountain forest, forms the 
circumference of a horizontal circle. On the While 
Woman this snow line is more irregular. On both 
mountains its altitude is variable, according to the 
season and the heat of the sun. Thus the melting of 
the snows in the sultry months of summer throws the 
gray fringe higher up the sides of Popocatepec and 
Ixtrtihuaih, and irrigates the broad plains of Puebla 
and%lascalla. 

But for these snow-crowned mountains the plateau 
of Puebla would be a barren desert. As it is, the 
western segment of this plain may be termed the 
garden spot of Mexico. 

As the traveler emerges from the western gate of 
Puebla, he beholds one of the loveliest pictures in the 
world. The delighted eye roams over broad fields of 
corn and wheat, and "frijoles," bordered by fence 
rows of the picturesque maguey — here and there the 
cupolas of rich haciendas — the turrets of a flourishing 
village, and the spires of a rural church variegate the 
green landscape, while in the distance rises the dark 
Cordilleras of the Mexican Andes, over whose 
gloomy forests and frowning chasms the snowy 
crests of the "Twin Sisters" glisten with a dazzling 
whileness. 

This is, perhaps, the fairest picture in Mexico. 
Its beauty, however, did not protect it from the deso- 
lating inlluence of war, and durmg the occupation 
of Puebla by the American army, bands of robbers 
under the name of " guerilleros," alike hostile to 
Mexican and American, roamed over the fairest por- 
tions of this district, committing every species of 
outrage upon its peaceful inhabitants. 

The American army entered Puebla in the month 
of May, 1^17. The inhabitants, one hundred thou- 
sand in number, were struck with astonishment at 
the boldness of the act. They had been expecting 



an army of at least ten thousand men. Iiiatead oi' 
this, ninety dragoons rode into tba plasxa alone, 
where they halted to await the advuice of the army, 
in all, not numbering four thousand men. Hondrtdt 
of Mexicans counted our toldiera as they croaved the 
bridge of '< Noche buena," And thn feeling that existed 
in the brea>ts of the Poblanoa, afler our entry into 
their city, was one of shame, that they had pennitted 
such a handful of men to take the old and warlib 
town of Puebla without a blow hayuig been atmckii 
its defense. 

They might apparently hav€ stonsd us to de^ 

Santa Anna repulsed at Amosoc, had retreated 
upon San Martin, and now held that fair district 
with his rabble soldiery. 

On finding that it was not in thepower of the Anw- 
rican commander to advance beyond Puebla for t ' 
time, the bright idea struck Santa Anna of louuag 
the national pride once more in defease of their capi* 
tal.* He consequently crossed the mountaina at Bio 
Frio, and commenced fortifying the ancient eity of 
the Aztecs, leaving however a large guerilla force, 
who roamed at will over the western plain of Pnefab 
and occupied San Martin, Tlaxcalla, and Atlixoo. 
These at first commenced hostilities by atopping tte 
supplies of the Puebla market, which dependa altoge- 
ther upon the fertile districts of the west Findiiv, 
however, that the American gold received in ex- 
change for the fruits and vegetables of S^n Martia, 
served their purposes better than revenge, the gue- 
rillas at length permitted the produce to paaa^leTyiBf 
a heavy contribution upon each article. 

The hated ''alcabala," was abolished at the eity 
gates, and the Indians and rancheroe of Chohnla, Saa 
Pablo, and San Martin, flocked to the grand Flasi 
of Puebla. 

It was a rare sight in the bright mominga of June, 
this Piazza of Puebla. Hundreds of Indian girh 
sealed in groups under their awnings of **petate8," 
gayly chatting with one another, or laughing with t 
clear ringing laugh at the bad Spanish of the Ameri- 
can soldier. Who says that the Indians of Mexico 
are a dejected race ? No such thing. We have teen 
more bright happy faces in the markets of Puebla 
than any where else. The slightest witticism— a 
mii«pronunciation of the names of any of their wares 
by a foreign tongue, will elicit peals of laughter from 
these merry market-girls, while the almost coostant 
display of their small pearly teeth and sparkling eyes 
evinces the lightness of their hearts. 

The remnants of several nations exist in the plains 
of Puebla. These may be easily distinguished in the 
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Streets of the city by a singular custom. A few 
strands of worsted thread, blue, crimson, or purple, 
are twisted into the plaits of their luxuriant black 
hair. The difference of color in this worsted marks 
the tribe or village to which the wearer belongs, so 
that at a glance you mny tell an Indian girl from 
Tlaxcalla or San Pablo from one of the Cholultecis. 

The Indians of the last mentioned tribe are per- 
haps the most interesting to be met with in Mex- 
ico. Living at the foot of the great pyramid, on 
*^ haunted holy ground," they are constantly re- 
minded of the religion of their fathers, many of 
whose peculiar customs and habits they still pre- 
serve in all their pristine simplicity. The young 
girls of this tribe are strikingly handsome, and but 
for their malformation — the effect of early toil and 
careless rearing — the Cholultecas, with their dark 
Indian eyes and pearly teeth, would far eclipse with 
their beauty the daughters of the famed Castilian con- 
querors. 

Of all the Indian maidens who visited the Piazza 
of Puebla, none attracted more admiration from the 
officer or soldier who thronged through this market 
than two sisters from Cholula. These girls were 
named Remedios and Dolores, aAer the appellations 
of two of the roost popular saints in Mexico. 

The elder, Kemedios, was strikingly beautiful, 
and though admired by all, her dark Indian eye had 
made a deeper impression upon the heart of a young 
Ranger. 

The occupation of these girls was that of weaving 
baskets from the fine fibres of the palma redonda, 
which wares, along with the flowers that grew in 
their little garden at Cholula, they brought once or 
twice a week to the city. 

The young ranger spoken of, vsras frequently 
placed upon picket guard at a point on the Cholula 
road, and had thus become acquainted with the sis- 
ters, with whom he seemed to be on terms of friendly 
intercourse. He was frequently seen to accompany 
them beyond the confines of the city on their return 
homeward, and at parting the beautiful Remedios 
would linger behind her sister, and concealed by the 
friendly shelter of a maguey plantation, bid him 
farewell with a kiss. It was evident that the pas- 
sion between the ranger and the fair Cholulteca was 
mutual. 

Such was the state of affairs in the city. Let us 
follow hie young girls to their native village at the 
foot of the far-famed pyramid. 

Under the shade of a huge pepper-tree, stood a small 
but neat cottage of adobes. In front of this cottage was 
a little garden filled with bright flowers, and fenced 
in by a close wall of the octagonal columns of nopal. 
Outside of the little garden grew the giant maguey 
planted closely in rows, and running alongside path- 
ways which led to other cottages similar to the one 
above mentioned. Such pathways form the lanes and 
streets of a Mexican- Indian village. 

Over the cottage door is a little awning or shade 
formed by two or three poles and the broad leaves of 
the royal palm, and under this awning are seated the 
sisters Remedios and Dolores. 



They have been Silent for some time, each busily 
engaged with her work, which consists in weaving 
the beautiful palm-baskets, that meet with such 
ready sale in the piazza. Dolores is no doubt think- 
ing upon the profits which her work will yield, and 
how she will rejoice the heart of her old and helpless 
father, who has no other support. Dolores is the old 
man's favorite, and returns his parental fundness with 
a heart full of filial love. 

The thoughts of Remedios are dwelling upon a far 
diflerent object, and two or three limes she has be- 
come so absent as to make strange mistakes in her 
work. Presently the fibre of palm which she has 
been weaving becomes entangled, and suddenly 
breaks. 

** What are you doing, Remedios ?" asks her sis- 
ter. Then adds with a somewhat malicious laugh. 
** Thinking of Don Santiago ! But come, sister, see 
better to your work, or we will not have our baskets 
ready for to-morrow's market, and then how you 
would be disappointed !" 

Remedios blushed, but made no other reply to the 
pleasantry of her sister. 

Dolores looked in her face, and noticing the blush, 
said in a more serious tone. 

" Ah, Remedios ! if Pepe only knew." 

"Knew what?" 

*♦ Of Don Santiago." 

"And if he did?" exclaimed the elder sister, while 
her dark eyes flashed with indignation, "what is 
Pepe to me. I never loved him, and I never told 
him I did — he has no right to me more than another !" 

At this moment a footstep reached the ears of the 
sisters, causing them to start and look up. 

A young man of rather a forbidding appearance 
was coming up between the rows of magueys. He 
was dressed in the costume of an ordinary peasant, 
but the short carbine which he carried over his 
shoulder, and the belt and pouch slung across his 
breast, betokened that he was one of the enrolled 
guerillus, whose head-quarters were for the time in 
the village of Cholula. 

The young man entered through the opening of the 
nopal fence, and striking the butt of his piece to the 
ground, stopped in front of the cottage, saluting the 
sisters with the usual exclamation for that hour 
"buenos tardea V^ (good evening.) 

The salutation was returned by both the sisters ; 
but in such a manner by the elder, as showed that 
she felt a coldness, or rather a repugnance toward 
the object of it. 

Pepe (the name of the intruder,) noticed this, and 
glared upon her with a scowl which bespoke a 
strange blending of fierce love with jealous anger. It 
was evident that he was now before them with 
some sinister design, and the sisters sat without 
speaking, but both trembling under the influence of 
his evil eye. 

" So, Remedios, I have found out the reason why 
you rejected me so scornfully, but I will be re- 
venged." 

" What mean you, Pepe?" asked the girl in a con- 
ciliatory tone. 
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"You know what I mean. 'I have beard and 
know well, too, of your partings on the road by the 
garita. I have been told all — but tru:*t me you will 
take no more of these affeciionate faiewells, for this 
night I will have my revenge. We have laid our 
plans, and this night your Yankee lover will die — 
and if by to-morrow at noon you have not promised 
to be mine, you may dread the vengeance of my 
comrades, for they shall know all. 
*' Remember, to-morrow I return." 
So saying, the guerilla flung his carbine over his 
shoulder, and with an angry look strode from the 
cottage. 

The young girls watched for a moment in silence 
his retreating form. When he had passed from their 
sight Remedios bent toward her sister, and in a half 
whisper a^ked. 

'' What does he mean when he says that he must 
die to night ? Do you think he has some plot laid to 
assassinate Don Santiago?" 

'* No, to-night they are to attack the picket at the 
garita. You know that this is the day of Don Santi- 
ago's guard. I overheard one of the guerillus talk of 
their plan as I came from the church." 

All that night Remedios was unhappy. She slept 
but little, thinking of the threat which had been ut- 
tered by the jealous Pepe, and with painful suspense 
she awaited the approach of day. 

At an early hour the sisters, with their basket filled 
with the work of yesterday, and a profusion of beau- 
tiful flowers, started for Puebla. 

Shortly after leaving the village they met an In- 
dian woman coming from the direction of the city, 
driving an ass. This woman informed the sisters 
that there had been a severe skirmish near the garita 
between the guerillus and the guard, in which the 
ibrmer had been defeated and scattered. The guard 
had got information by some means of the intended 
attack, and had sent to Fuebia for a reinforcement of 
mounted men, which had arrived just in time and by 
a circuitous route, and had attacked the guerillus in 
the rear, so that only a few of them escaped from 
either death or capluie. 

The sisters had scarcely bid adieu to the Indian 

woman, when on reaching a turn in the road they 

came upon one of the guerillus, seated upon a stone. 

A handkerchief was bound around his head — his 



face, pale and haggard, was spotted 'with blood, and 
there was a look of wild revenge in his eye as he re- 
cognized the approach of the two girls. 

They were at first alarmed on perceiving whom 
they had encountered, for it was Pepe w^ho was be- 
fore them, but when they saw that the ^erilla wis 
wounded, and apparently suffering, in the true spirit 
of womanly compassion both the youngs girls ran up 
to him and inquired what they could do to as^ifi 
him. 

This appeared for a moment to soAen the bitter 
spirit of the wounded man, and in a manner of more 
tenderness than he usually exhibited, he requetited 
one of them to bring him a draught of 'water, while 
the other rebound the handkerchief upon his wound. 
The elder sister immediately ran to fulfill ha 
request, while Dolores remained alone with the 
guerilla. 

She unbound the handkerchief with tender care, 
and had commenced readjusting it, when the soddeo 
trampling of horses' hoofs was heard, and before the 
wounded man had time to escape, half a dozen ran- 
gers came galloping up the road. 

The guerilla had seized his carbine, and was mak- 
ing for the chapparal, when one of his pursuers 
called at him to halt and they would spare him. See* 
ing the impossibility of escape, the man turned sud- 
denly round and doggedly approached the party d 
rangers, who had halted upon the road. 

At this moment Remedios returned, and recogaix- 
ing one of the rangers, with an exclamation of delight 
called out — 
"Don Santiago!" 

" Ha I" cried the guerilla, " it is he !" And throw- 
ing up his carbine he fired at the youog ranger, who 
had leaped from his horse, and was approaching the 
girl. 

The ball took efiect, passing through the fleshy 
part of the ranger's arm. The shock, brought 
him to the ground, and the wild laugh of the gue- 
rilla told that he believed his vengeance had been 
complete. 

The quick successive reports of half a dozen rifles 
for a moment drowned this laugh, and ivheu they 
ceased it was heard no more. He that had uttered 
it lay by the road a bleeding corpse. 
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TO MRS. G. R. GRAHAM 



BT a. T. CONRAD. 



Mat not, in this swept sensoii, my mrek prayer 

Rise near thine own ? It is a pmyer for thee. 

Gentle and pure, nflectionnte and fair, 

God guard thee ever I and around thee be 

Blessings like rays ! Thine is a heart to throw 

A noble reflex from a m;mly mate. 

To give his loftiest pulse a lurtier glow, 



And shed o'er all his path a purer fate. 
Gentle as thou art may thy summers be ! 
Sweet as thy voice and gentle as thy smile ! 
And hopes that know no winter give to thee 
All that is sweetest, surest ! all that, while 
The clouded earth obscures, has power to light 
The soul upon that path that never knows a nj|^t. 



SPEAK KINDLY. 



BT KATB STTTHBSLAKD. 



" Gracious, girl !'* exclaimed Mre. Lindley, 
thrown suddenly off of her guard, and turning, 
with a frown, upon a young lady who had acci- 
dentally trodden upon her dress as she was almost 
forced down the stairs of the Musical Fund Hall, 
at the breaking up of a crowded concert. 

"I am sorry, ma'am,'' said the young lady, 
gently ; " it was entirely an accident." 

"People ought to look where they put their feet!" 
muttered Mrs. Lindley, frowning another reproof 
upon the blushing girl; and then, with a dignified 
toss of the head, resuming her march down the 
stairs, letting the crowd, that had been momentarily 
checked in its downward tendency, move on again 
more freely. 

" I should call that a poor specimen of a refined 
lady," remarked the gentleman upon whose arm the 
girl so rudely addressed was leaning, as they gained 
the street. "I hope we shall not find her a repre- 
sentative of Philadelphia good breeding." 

" Oh, no ! I presume not," was the answer. 
"New York has plenty just like her; and I would 
be very sorry if strangers were to estimate all by 
the standard they afford." 

"Very true! How weak and foolish it is," re- 
marked the young man, " for people to lose temper 
at every trifle. If the person who gave us so fine a 
specimen of amiability to-night, has any right feel- 
ings about her, she was not ten steps from the door 
of the concert-room before a feeling of shame took 
the place of anger. But, whether this be so or not, 
I would much rather have your feelings than hers on 
the occasion." 

" So would I. And yet an incident like this cannot 
but disturb the feelings. To be spoken to insultingly, 
in the midst of strangers, is far from being pleasant." 

"It is. But no one suffers in the estimation of 
those who happen to be present when such things 
occur, but the individual who so far outrages all 
good breeding as to resent a trifling accident with ill 
nature." 

" True. And yet I feel hurt about the incident 
which has just transpired. It leaves a weight upon 
my feelings, that such thoughts as you suggest will 
not throw off. My self-love is perhaps wounded. 
In other words, I feel insulted." 

"And you have reason to feel so, for you were 
insulted." 

" Still, I must not permit myself to think unkindly 
of the person who so far loi»t her self-control as to 
wound my feelings. She may be a woman of many 
good qualities, yet hasty in her temper. This may 
have only been the exhibition of a prominent weak- 
ness, and she may now be suffering severe mortifi- 
cation in consequence." 
5* 



" More probably she is, at this present moment, ani 
madveriing upon the rudeness of people in public 
assemblies — herself of course not included." 

"Do'nt think so unkindly of any one. Rather 
look at the brighter side." 

"I'm not as charitable as you are. People show 
us, in unguarded moments, the true features of their 
character. Judging from the glance we had to-night, 
I should pronounce the individual who got into such 
a pet for a trifle, to be no lady, notwithstanding she 
was well dressed and seemed to be in good company. 
A true lady is one who thinks of others more than 
of herself, when she is in society ; and— one who 
does this is never thrown off of her guard — never 
speaks unkindly to others — never insults those who 
happen, by accident, to step upon a corner of her 
dress." 

The subject of this conversation was a Mrs. 
Lindley. The remarks her conduct elicited from the 
companion of the young lady who had, by stepping 
upon her dress, caused her to lose her temper, were 
rather severe. But few of her intimate friends, had 
they heard them, could possibly have believed that 
she was meant, for they only knew her as a lady of 
polished and amiable manners. But Mrs Lindley 
had her weaknesses. She was naturally of a hasty 
temper, though her regard for the good opinion of 
others caused her to keep it under control while in 
society, and her reason prompted her to put a check 
upon It, under all circumstances. Still, occasions 
would come when she would forget herself. 

On the occasion of her attending the concert at 
the Musical Fund Hall, she wore a new and elegant 
dress. The fabric was very delicate, as was also the 
color. In descending the stairs, at the close of the 
concert, she felt herself suddenly drawn back, and on 
turning around quickly, saw that a young woman, a 
stranger, had stepped upon this dress. Her first thought 
was, that it was both torn and soiled, and the excla- 
mation, " Gracious, girl !" dropped from her lips as 
an expression of surprise at the carelessness of the 
strangers. The annoyance she felt prevented her 
from accepting the apology that was instantly offered, 
and caused her to reject it in the ungracious manner 
we have seen. But a few minutes only elapsed 
before a better state of mind came, and then she was 
deeply mortified at her unlady-like conduct, and 
would have given almost anything could she have re- 
called the hasty words that had fallen from her lips. 

" It will be a lesson to me," she said to herself, as 
she sat brooding over the incident, after her return 
home that evening. " I am too apt to speak from 
the impulse of the moment, and too prone to speak 
unkindly on slight provocation." 

On the next day, Mrs. Lindley received a letter 
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from a very particular friend in New York, in 
which was mentioned the fact that a highly accom- 
plished young lady, belonging to one of the best 
families in the city, was then on a visit to Philadel- 
phia. 

"Miss Herbert," said the letter, " is a sweet girl, 
and I number her among my choicest friends. I 
have frequently spoken to her of you, and she has 
expressed a wish to make your acquaintance. She 
will remain at Jones's Hotel for a week. Will you 
not call upon her, and show her some attentions, for 
my sake? I know you will like her very much; 
she is the favorite of every one. Among all my 
friends here, I know of no one to whom I am more 
attached. She is so kind, so gentle, so unselfish, so 
wise for one of her age. Make her acquaintance, 
by all means." 

" For your sake, if for no other, I will do so," said 
Mrs. Lindley, as she closed the letter. ''And as Miss 
Herbert is only going to spend a few days in Phila- 
delphia, I will call upon her at once." 

And so Mrs. Lindley dressed herself that very 
morning, and called at Jones's, to see her friend's 
particular friend. She found her quite a young lady, 
simple in her style of dressing, slightly reserved at 
first, yet easy in her manners. Five minutes had 
passed before Mrs. Lindley was entirely at home 
with her. 

" When did you arrive in our city ?" inquired Mrs. 
Lindley, soon after they met. 

*' I came on day before yesterday," was replied. 

" Will your stay be short ?" 

** I shall leave in a few days, for the South, where 
I intend spending the winter." 

" My friend, Mrs. D is, I suppose, very well ?" 

**0h, yes I I never saw her look better in my life 
She speaks of you very often, and promises herself 
great pleasure from your contemplated visit to New 
York." 

*' Not more than I do myself. She is a lovely- 
minded woman." 

"She is, truly, and the favorite of every circle 
wherein she moves." 

"There is something familiar in your face. Miss 
Herbert," said Mrs. Lindley, during a slight pause in 
the conversation, looking earnestly at the young 
lady as she spoke. " It seems as if we must have 
met before." 

" And your face made the same impression upon 
me," returned Miss Herbert, smiling. 

"This is a little singular, is it not?" remarked 
Mrs. Lindley. " We never met before, and yet both 
recognize something familiar." 

" At first thought it seems so. But it is a fact, that 
we rarely, if ever, see a new face which has not in 
it something familiar." 

"True. But the likeness belongs to a class, and 
generally has in itself a peculiarity essentially its 
own, that marks its individuality. Not such a like- 
ness do I see in your face. It seems to me as if we 
must have met before." 

"And I cannot get away from the same impres- 
sion, in regard to you," said Miss Herbert 



"It is a little singular," returned Mrs. Lindley, 
sinking for a few moments into a musing state. 

" Have you been out much since you arrived in 
the city?" she inquired, as she came out of this 
slight abstraction of mind. 

" I have been around a good deal, for the short 
time I have been here. Last night I attended the 
concert at your fine Musical Fund Hall. For ma- 
sical purposes, it is one of the best ro<Hns I have 
ever been in." 

"Were you pleased with the concert?" inquired 
Mrs. Lindley — her thoughts reverting, as she q>oke, 
to the unpleasant incident we have mentioned, and 
a vague, yet deeply mortifying suspicion, stealing 
through her mind. Her eyes, which were upon the 
face of Miss Herbert, drooped, and a alight flash 
warmed her cheeks. 

"Very much pleased with the concert,'* replied 
the young lady, " but not quite so well pleased with 
some of the people who were there." 

"Ah ! What displeased you in the people?" 

" I should have spoken rather in the singular num- 
ber," said Miss Herbert, smiling. " At the close of 
the concert, and while descending the steps, I wm 
so unfortunate as to tread upon the dress of a lady, 
who became ofi*ended thereat, and siK>ke to me, I 
thought, .with extreme rudeness. I felt hurt at the 
moment, but soon got over it." 

" Mrs. Lindley tried to look calmly at the young 
lady, while she spoke, and to assume an expressico 
of countenance difierent from her real feelings. But 
the effort was not entirely successful. Miss Herbert 
saw that there was a change, and, for a few mo- 
ments, wondered at its meaning. Then the troth 
flashed upon her mind, and she understood why the 
face of Mrs. Lindley was so familiar. She had met 
her before, and she remembered where ! 

To both, this was a painful and an embarrassing 
discovery. But each felt that self-possession, and a 
seeming unconsciousness of the mortifying fact was 
of all things necessary. As quickly as Mrs. Lindley 
was sure that she could command her voice, she 
said — 

" I am sorry that any one should have so far for- 
gotten what was due from a lady as to utter an 
unkind word to a stranger, in a public assembly, and 
on so slight a provocation. But you must try and 
forgive the indignity." 

" That I have already done," said Miss Herbert, 
making every efibrt in her power to seem uncon- 
cerned. "I know that the very best people may 
sometimes, in a moment of weakness, be thrown ofi* 
of their guard, and say or do things entirely at vari- 
ance with their real character, and for which, after- 
ward, they feel the sincerest regret." 

"It is best always," replied Mrs. Lindley, whose 
feelings no one need envy, "to judge thus kindly of 
others, even under marked provocation. But I can- 
not so readily excuse the person who, from so slight 
a cause, could be led into a gross violation of one of 
the commonest proprieties of life. Ah, me ! How 
watchful we should all be, for we cannot tell at 
what moment we may be thrown off of our guard. 
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and say or do something that will cost us unavailing 
regret." 

This was as much as Mrs. Lindiey felt that she 
dared say upon the subject ; and, as Miss Herbert's 
reply did not lead to its continuance, the theme of 
conversation took another direction. 

During the young lady's stay in Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Lindley paid her every attention ; but never in her 
presence did she feel at ease, for she had an instinc- 
tive assurance that she was known to Miss Herbert, 
as the person who had offered her, on slight provoca- 
tion, a most gross indignity. 

For all the kindness and attention of Mrs. Lindley 
to Miss Herbert, during her brief stay in Philadel- 
phia, the latter could not foi^t the night of the con- 
cert. Reason the matter as she would, she could not 
force from her mind the natural conclusion that, 
when off their guard, people spoke as they felt. The 
anger of Mrs. Lindley's voice, her impatient and 
insulting language, and particularly the expression 
of her face, were constantly presenting themselves 
to her mind. 



" She may be a woman of many excellent quali- 
ties," she said to herself, as she mused upon the 
unpleasant incident connected with their first meet- 
ing; "but I would not choose her as an intimate 
friend." 

On her return from the South, Miss Herbert passed 
through Philadelphia without calling upon Mrs. Lind- 
ley. She thought of doing so, and even debated the 
matter seriously, but the repugnance she felt pre- 
vented a renewal of the acquaintance. Reason with 
herself as she would, afterward, she found it im- 
possible to think well of Mrs. Lindley, and though 
she has been in Philadelphia frequently since, has 
not visited her. Yet, for all this, Mrs. Lindley is a 
woman of excellent qualities, and much beloved 
among all *4ier friends. In a moment of weakness 
she was thrown off of her guard, and betrayed into the 
utterance of unkind words; and that single phase of 
her character, presented to the eyes of a stranger, 
made an unfavorable impression that could not after- 
ward be effaced. 



MARIE. 



BT cabolihb f. obnb. 
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Whbn we bore thee to thy grave, Marie, 

The flowers were springing fair. 
And violets, like azure gems. 

Were scattered every where. 
The blosBoina of the trees, Marie, 

In perfumed showers fell fast, 
The incense of their dying breath 

Each light breeze floated past. 

For the sweet spring-tide had come, Marie, 

When we laid thee to thy rest, 
With the lily and forget-rae-not. 

And the rose-bud on thy breast. 
These were thy favorite flowers, beloved. 

And our tears fell on them, then. 
For We thought that nevermore with thee 

Should we gather them again. 

Soft clouds were in the sky, Marie, 

Soft summer-clouds were they. 
They wept a few bright drops for thee. 

So early past away. 
They floated swiftly by, beloved. 

Half sunshine, and half tears. 
Like the checkered light and shade of life. 

In thine own vanished years. 

The ever-wandering winds, Marie, 

That went and came at will. 
Brought whispered tones of love from thee, 

As thou wert with us still. 
And I almost saw thy seraph form 

Hovering above us there. 
And felt thy spirit-wing, beloved. 

Fanning the viewless air. 



We stood around thy grave, Marie, 

Where thy gentle form was laid ; 
It is a pleoaout place of rest 

Beneath the greenwood shade ; 
The wind-flower blooms there earliest, 

When the earth wakes from her sleep, 
But the spring will come oiid go, beloved, 

Nor break thy slumber deep. 

Our tears fall fast for thee, Marie, 

Young mother and young wife. 
But uot thine infant's pleading tones 

Could call thee back to life; 
The soft smile lingered on thy lip. 

Lending its quiet grace, 
And the dark fringe of thy snowy lids 

Shadowed thy pale, calm face. 

We knew 't was but thy form, Marie, 

We placed beneath the mould. 
We knew thy spirit laid it off 

As a garment's cumbrous fold. 
But beautiful to us, beloved. 

Had thy spirit's dwelling been. 
And »t was hard to see the cold, cold grave 

So darkly close it in. 

ThCTi art nearer to us now, Marie, 

Thy vision is more clear. 
Thou speakest with a seraph's voice 

In that celestial sphere. 
Oh, pray the Lord of Life, beloved. 

That unto us be given. 
To cheer the darkness of our path, 

Some glimpses of thy heaven. 



LOVE, DUTY AND HOPE. 



BT XIVICA DXTVAL. 



" Learn by a mortal yearning to ascend — 
Seeking a higher object. Love was given, 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly fur that end ; 
For this the passion to excess was driven — 
That self might be annulled : her bondage prove 
The fetters of a dream, opposed to love." 

What though the radiance which was once so bright 

Be now for ever taken from my sight, 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 

Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower ; 

We will grieve not, rather find 

Strength ni what remains behind. 

In the primal sympathy 

Which having been must ever be ; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 

Out of human suffering. 

In the faith that looks through death. 
In years that bring the philosophic mind." Wordsworth. 



There is a romance and interest in the simple un- 
adorned recital of any woman's life, no matter how 
confined may have been her sphere of action. When 
I look around a circle of elderly ladies, whose coun- 
tenances, so quiet and calm, tell the victory they 
have gained over "the weary strife of frail humani- 
ty." I think, ye were once young and full of hope, 
love and enthusiasm, and ye have passed through 
scenes of romance unconsciously. Each wrinkle, 
each line on their aged faces seem glorilied to me, 
for they are records of woman's trials — evidences of 
the earnest struggle of each fond, enduring woman's 
heart. 

Years, many and trying have passed since I was a 
child. The days of my girlhood I recall with but lit- 
tle pleasure, for the recollection is associated with 
remembrances of dependence, loneliness, and ill- 
health. My parents died while I was yet quite 
young. Of my father I have no recollection — of my 
mother a faint memory, which may be but fancy 
after all. A girl always imagines she recollects her 
mother, and with the fancied memory she blende all 
that is lovely and beautiful. 

My relatives were kind-hearted, but plain matter- 
of-fact people. They were mostly well to do in the 
world, but they had families of their own to forward 
in life, and the poor weakly girl was but a burthen to 
them. As I grew larger and stronger in health, they 
all agreed that something must be done to make me 
independent when I should grow to woman's estate. 
Very properly they argued '* she may never marry, 
and although a woman, she must have some means 
of support to free her from the humbling feeling of 
dependence." My weakly constitution had made me 
ahy and reserved. A mother's watchful, fearful love 
would have overcome this tendency, but I shrank 
from the abrupt kindnesses of my plain, homely 
friends, and in secret, with a sort of "sorrowing 
luxury" pined for the gentle hand of a mother to 
smooth the pillow for my constant aching brow, and 
listen to, and soothe my childish complainings. I 
loved to be alone, and fortunately I early imbibed a 



love for reading. In books I forgot the sensation of 
loneliness that weighed down my young spirits. The 
bustling, busy natures of those amongst whom the 
death of my parents had thrown me, caused them to 
look upon this very natural tendency of mine as 
something quite remarkable. They thought I must 
surely be uncommonly clever, uncommonly intelli- 
gent to display, thus early, a love for books; their 
own memories told a different story — study and read- 
ing had been irksome to their restless minds — minds 
which found food enough in every-day worldly pur- 
suits. My voqation was decided upon — I was fond 
of study, therefore I would surely make a good 
teacher, and to fit me for this trying office, they all 
resolved that I should have an excellent education, 
cost what it might. As I grew older, I fully appre- 
ciated their judicious kindness, and prayed Heaven 
might bless such single-hearted people — for although 
I had not received from my homely, matter-of-ftct 
relatives, the gentle caresses, and persuasive, patient 
endurance of parents, for which I pined in childhood, 
yet they freely gave of their store to me, and pro- 
vided me with the resources, which in womanhood 
fortified my miiid, and enabled me to bear with sore 
trials. 

An old established prosperous school was selected, 
where, under the supervision of a highly accompli^^i- 
ed and superior mind, my early days virere passed. 
I improved rapidly. Each session at its conclusion 
gave a most satisfactory report of my progress ; and 
when I reached the age of fifteen I had obtained such 
a position as to entitle me to a vacant subordinate 
teachership in the school, the duties of which were 
but light, and left me sufilcient time to pursue the 
higher branches of study. My position as half- 
teacher, half-pupil, caused a slight barrier to be 
raised between my fellow scholars and myself, but 
amongst them I had many dear friends, who disre- 
garded this fancied difl^erence, and loved me as one 
of themselves. My most intimate school-girl friend 
was Clara Neale. So different were we in every re- 
spect, that even as a girl I used to wonder at our in 
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timacy. She was beautiful, rich, and surrounded by 
a troop of loving and admiring friends. I poor, not 
absolutely ugly, yet plain, and almost if not quite 
alone in the school world. How 1 worshiped her 
beauty — I was alyrays strangely aflected and in- 
fluenced by personal appearance. Beauty, particu- 
larly in a woman, attracted me — it was a weakness, 
but still I acknowledge its power. The blue of 
Clara's eyesvivas so deep, so dark — I can see their 
melting, bewitching softness of expression even now, 
though many, many years have passed away, and 
those eyes are closed in death. 

Her hair was of the purest shade of chestnut 
brown ; and many an hour have I hung over her as if 
under the influence of a beautiful dream, listening to 
her sweetly modulated voice reading some impas- 
sioned tale ; her graceful form thrown carelessly in a 
lovely attitude, and every movement beaming with 
beauty. She was my idol, I confess, but the idol 
also of many. My enthusiastic love pleased h^r, for 
I was cold to others, being as in childhood, quiet and 
reserved, and sieldom giving evidence of any emo- 
tion. In the school I ranked high as a scholar, and 
on account of my incessant, ambitious application, 
received from my principals more credit for supe- 
riority of mind, than I fear I really deserved ; which, 
although it caused me to be an object of envy to 
many, yet by girls possessing the associations and 
independence of position which Clara did, I was re- 
garded with respect and admiration. Therefore did 
my romantic love flfttter her. She was my first in- 
fatuation. I clothed her with every virtue under the 
sun — I endowed her with every mental gift in my 
fancy. As I look upon the ideal being created by 
my girlish fascination, I can scarcely refrain from 
smiling, though in sadness. Beautiful, she truly was, 
"as a poet's or a painter's dream" — but she was 
little else. Clever enough, but not superior. She 
was romantic, easily influenced, and gentle — but I 
loved her passionately, and I love her memory now, 
even though she caused me great suflTering. 

My vacations were generally spent at the school, 
for it was situated in a very healthy section of coun- 
try, and there were always many of the boarding 
scholars that different circumstances compelled to re- 
main. But the summer of my sixteenth year, my 
health gave evidences of failing. The preceding 
winter had been a trying one, both out of doors and 
in — bleak and stormy had been the weather — ^the 
studies bad likewise been arduous and severe for me. 
The class of younger girls, my charges, had been 
uncommonly large, consequently fby duties in- 
creased, which caused me to take from my sleeping 
hours the time necessary for accomplishing my other 
studies. I felt that my reputation as the leading 
scholar in the establishment was all I had to depend 
upon, therefore I could not permit any thing to deprive 
me of that which I knew was my only capital. But, 
ah ! how wretchedly I felt at the close of the session; 
all the old pining sadness of my childhood returned 
to me — I sickened for a tender mother's gentle sooth- 
ings, a father's looks of anxious pride — but these 
were not for me, poor lone hearted girl, and '" the 



future rose only as a wall of darkness before me.** 
No longer did my heart beat with pride when the 
principal prizes were unanimou:»ly awarded tome; 
and the directors of the school looked compassion- 
ately on me, as they maiked my thin form, hollow 
cheeks, and dim eyes. A change of scene was ne- 
cessary, so all said, and I received from a distant 
relative an invitation to spend the weeks of my va- 
cation in his family. Passively I accepted the kind 
ofler, for so despondent was I, that all places seemed 
alike to me; but I little expected the happiness that 
awaited me. They were relatives I had never met 
with before; the husband was kind, intelligent, and 
pleasant — the wife was still handsome, though no 
longer young — in my eyes a great virtue— had known 
and loved my mother, and was gentle and afiect ion- 
ate. They had many children, all married, and young 
grandchildren shouted merrily through the house. It 
was a beautiful country place where they lived, high 
mountains surrounded them, and thick forests, such 
as I had never seen but in pictures and dreams The 
glow of health soon bloomed once more upon my 
cheeks ; the dark cloud of the Future was no longer 
r^arded by me, for the bright sunny light of the 
Present, blinded me to its shadows and I again re* 
joiced in life. 

When my visit was about half over, a ward of my 
cousin's came to pay them a visit. Does not my 
reader see already that I am approaching the history 
of my second infatuation ? How my heart beats even 
now, old as I am, when I recall the image of "Walter 
Grey. He was also beautiful, or my heart would 
never have been enchained. A miniature of him lies 
beside me as I write, and I fancy I am a girl again, 
as I look in those liquid dark eyes and dwell on the 
lovely lines of the countenance — massive and rich 
are the dark clusters of the wavy hair ; beautiful is 
the face, and deeply, devotedly, did I love the 
original. 

The last weeks of my sojourn in that blessed region 
floated as on dream- wings. Walter was my constant 
companion. We wandered through the forests — by 
the gushing, dancing. Undine streams, and he ima- 
gined, while listening to my girlish rhapsodies, that I 
was the realization of an intellectual perfection he 
had created in his fancy. We parted in the fall, pro- 
mising to meet again. My cousin's family had be- 
come much attached to me, and they insisted on 
parting, that every vacation should be spent with 
them. Gladly I consented, and with a heart beating 
as it never before bad beat, with feelings of rapture 
and hope, I returned to school. Clara was my confi- 
dante, and yet I had nothing to confide, as she with 
more worldly wisdom said. She looked disappointed 
when I told her Walter had made no ofler, and my 
sensitive spirit felt shocked that she should think it a 
necessary attendant upon our intercourse. He had 
talked of love, but not particularly of loving me. 
We had roamed together by the banks of the motm- 
tain streamlets, watching the moon-beams glistening 
on the tiny white-crested wavelets, listening to the 
chiming of their ringing foam bells, as they sprang 
aloft to kiss the overhanging branches of the osier 
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willows that hung as in "love-sick langor" o'er the 
banks of the faery waters. Hand cla!*ped in hand, 
we had talked of nature, of spiritual love and 
beauty — earthly every day matters were unthought 
of by us, we were dreamers, and happy in our 
visions. 

A winter vacation came, and again I visited my 
cousin's beautiful home — again met with Walter. I 
saw those magnificent forests clothed in snow — a 
glittering mantle enveloped all nature; but still the 
dancing streamlet leaped, dat^hing and sparkling along 
its mountain path, unbound by the icy chains that 
held captive other streams; it seemed as an emblem 
of my own joyous nature. I was so happy. Another 
summer came, and I revisited the lovely place ; but 
that summer I had indeed much to confide to Clara. 
Walter and I were betrothed, with the wilting, joyful 
consent of my relatives. We were to be married at 
some future time, when he should have accomplish- 
ed bis studies. Two or three years might elapse, 
but then we could meet frequently at my cousin's, 
and we could write, oh ! such eloquent letters to each 
other. I yielded myself up heart and soul to this in- 
fatuation, with an earnestness that surprised me, lor 
I had been so accustomed to control my feelings from 
childhood, that I was almost ignorant of the depth of 
feeling I possessed. 

Waller was wealthy, and every one congratulated 
me on my good fortune. Little I cared for his 
worldly goods, and with all the romance of a young 
disinterested spirit, I sighed that he was not poor — 
but he rejoiced over his wealth for my sake, he said, 
and longed with impatience to release me from what 
he deemed degrading thraldom. He implored that I 
should no more return to Penley-Hill — that I should 
remain with my cousins — they united their entrea- 
ties, but I refused; no, until our marriage, I preferred 
my residence at the school. I represented to him 
that it was not disagreeable to me, my pursuits were 
intellectual, and it was better for me to continue my 
studies. This was the only cause for dispute be- 
tween us, and I felt more pained than I was willing 
to confess when I discovered that he rather looked 
down on my position in life ; but his love, freely and 
fervently expressed, for my own self, soothed my 
wounded feelings, and we again parted — I for Pen- 
ley-Hill, he for the gay metropolis, where he was to 
commence the study of a profession, which would 
occupy two years — two long years — at the expiration 
of which we were to be married. 

That winter was a long one to me, for Clara had 
left the school at the close of the preceding session — 
her education completed, she was to make her 
debut that season in society. But her letters and 
Walter's, cheered the hours which would have other- 
wise hung heavily. I was exceedingly anxious they 
should meet, and looked forward with delight to 
Walter's residence in the city where Clara's parent's 
resided. They did meet — in the same circle of fashion- 
able, wealthy families did they mingle, and I was 
charmed at the rapturous description my friend and 
my lover gave me of each other. How could they 
fail being pleased, one with the other I said, and I 



pressed their letters with transport to my bosom. 
That either should prove false, never entered my 
mind, and long, long was it before I opened my eyes 
with fearful certainty to the truth fatal to my happi- 
ness. The constrained, short leti^ I received from 
both, I attributed to every cause but the right one. 
Clara was so occupied in a whirl of difleipation I 
thought, as to be unable to write diflferently. Walter 
was hurried in his studies, I said self-coAsolingly ; be 
was vainly endeavoring to shorten by intense af^^ii* 
cation the tedious two years probation. 

The winter's vacation I spent at P«iley — for Wal- 
ter wrote that his studies would detain him in the 
city. The next vacation was indeed passed at my 
cousin's mountain-home — but in such wretcdiedness, 
that my heart aches as I recall that sad time. The 
lovely place had lost all beauty in my eyes. Long 
before the spring flowers had drooped, I became con- 
vinced of my friend's perfidy — my lover's infidelity; 
and I was nearer death than life when my tendw re> 
latives bore me from Penley to their home, vainly 
endeavoring to soothe and comfort my outraged 
spirits. Long and severe was the illness "which held 
me helpless as an infant to my bed. Those who still 
loved me watched with painful anxiety, scarcely 
hoping for my recovery, for they felt that returning 
heahh would only restore me to a miserable, for- 
saken existence. But 1 did recover, and quimly and 
calmly resolved to bend to the burden imposed upon 
me. But a greater trial came. My dangerous illness 
had awakened feelings of remorfc in both Clara and 
Walter. She wrote wild, self-reproaching* letters, 
begging my forgiveness, and yielding up all claim to 
Walter ; whilst he renewed his protestations of love, 
imploring me to pardon his wandering; but the same ' 
spirit which made me return to Penley the preoeding 
summer, caused me to reject firmly these weak over- 
tures. But I wrote with earnest affection to both, 
communicating my firm determination. They both 
sought to see me, but I steadily refused all inter- 
views, and assured them if they really wished my fu- 
ture quiet and rest, they must love each other as I 
had loved them, but not harass my wounded heart by 
useless scenes and letters. Some of my friends com- 
mended my course, others attributed it to a natural 
coldness of disposition, and felt a sympathy for the 
two who had so deeply injured me; but I was alilce 
deaf to commendaiion or censure. I acted as my 
heart and spirit impelled me, and felt a cold indiffiar- 
ence to the remarks or opinions of any one. 

I heard from Walter and Clara no more for years. 
Before the two* years necessary for the completion of 
his studies had passed around, they were married ; bat 
I was far distant at the time, and did not hear of it 
until some months after. After my health was es- 
tablished my devoted application to my duties was 
the remark of every one, and I soon rose in the 
school to one of the head teacherships. I gave my- 
self up heart and spirit to my business, and it was re- 
garded as a wonder that I so young, should display 
such endurance and strength. They knew not how 
I suifered in secret — they knew not of the moments 
when my overtaxed heart could bear up no longer— 
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when I trembled before the wailings of my inner 
spirit. I felt that I had 

** Poured oat my soul's full tide 

or hope and trust, 

Prayer, tear, ^votedneas ; 

»T was but lo^rite with the heart's fiery rain, 

Wild words on dust." 

The habit of self-control which I had early acquired, 
enabled me^however, to straggle against such feel- 
ings of sorrowful, hopeless despondency, and I 
would rouse myself, seeking constant, unceasing 
occupation in my daily duties, that I might strengthen 
my fainting spirit. 

Amongst my pupils was one whose situation had 
always endeared her to me. Lucy Hill was a deli- 
cate, weakly orphan girl. She reminded me of my- 
self in ray early days; but, imlike me, though de- 
pendent, it was on an affectionate, wealthy uncle, 
who, being unmarried, had no one to care (or but her. 
He watched anxiously every breath, and anticipated 
every wish of this idolized niece. A fall in her infancy 
had increased a debility natural to her, and the fear 
of personal deformity at last became realized. As 
she passed the age of early childhood, her physicians 
thought that to place her at Penley Hill would be of 
benefit to her, bodily as well as mentally; and she 
had resided there for three or four years, as half 
pupil, half boarder. She loved me as she would 
have loved an elder sister ; and I taught her, nursed 
her, and aller my great sorrow, tried to forget my 
own griefs in the iitterest I felt for her. Symptoms 
of the disease which had swept off her family dis- 
playing themselves in her, a milder climate than her 
bleak northern home was deemed necessary — end 
her uncle resolved to take her to the South of Europe. 
She insisted upon my accompanying her — urged how 
necessary I was to her health and happiness. Her 
uncle joined his entreaties, and even the principals 
of Penley urged me to accept the offer, though at the 
same time, with kind, flattering words, assured me 
that on my return they would gladly again receive 
me in their establishment, from which they said they 
could illy spare me. But in truth they feared that I, 
as well as poor Lucy, needed the change of scene 
and climate. Though quiet and resigned, my health 
was gradually sinking under the bivden pride im- 
posed upon my suflering spirit, and my friends began 
to tremble for my life. ^ 

I accepted the munificent offers Lucy and her uncle 
made to me. Money was of no consequence to him 
compared to the gratification of that loved girl ; and 
we set sail for Europe. A year and more passed 
delightfully to me. Lucy's health seemed, indeed, 
benefited by the change. We traveled leisurely 
through the classic scenes of Europe — ^lingering where 
we wished, and roaming where fancy led us ; and 
I almost forgot — yes, quite forgot — ^my sorrows in 
the intellectual gratification I was enjoying. But a 
new cauv^e of annoyance sprung up ; JMr. Hill be- 
came, to my surprise, my lover, and Lucy added her 
entreaties to his. I shrank from the idea of marrying. 
No, I had loved once, I never could again — and I 
would never marry without love. Mr. Hill was 



much older than I — many years my senior, but plea- 
sant, intelligent and gentlemanly. He knew of my 
unfortunate connection with Walter, and was one 
of those who had looked with respect upon the course 
I had pursued; this sympathy and respect had 
deepened into love. I liked him — respected him — 
had even a warm friendship for him — but marry 
him ! oh, no— that I could never do ; and when he 
found that his offers pained me, he and Lucy, with 
kind consideration, desisted from their entreaties. 
But I could see in his countenance and manner that 
great was the struggle he endured ; and I had resolved 
upon returning home, when an alarming change took 
place in Lucy, which forbade my leaving her. A 
few weeks of violent, intense suffering to her ensued, 
which ended in her death. On her death- bed I 
yielded to her request — I became the wife of her 
uncle. She dreaded to leave him alone in life, and 
her parting breath was calmed with the certainty that 
I was, indeed, her aunt, by the ceremony which was 
performed sadly, at her bed-side a few hours previous 
to her death. 

We remained abroad many years, and I was 
quietly happy. I at last fancied I loved my husband ; 
not as I had loved Walter, it is true ; but the many 
excellent qualities which my husband possessed, won 
upon me. His kindness, his attention to my unex- 
pressed wishes, could not but be appreciated — and I 
valued him as he deserved to be valued. We had 
troubles in our married life, however; our three 
lovefy children were laid, one afier another, beside 
dear Lucy, in the beautiful Neapolitan burial-place; 
and when, after ten years of quiet, calm happiness, 
my husband died, he left me a childless widow. We 
bad returned to our native country a year or so be- 
fore his death, and he had taken great pleasure the 
last tew months of his existence, in beautifying in 
every possible manner, our country residence, which 
was ray favorite abode. One could scarcely imagine 
a raore lovely spot ; nature had been lavish in its 
bounties, and my husband added every thing that 
wealth could purchase to adorn its exterior and in- 
terior. It reminded me of the beautiful villa be- 
longing to the Italian, Paul Jovius; and I wish for 
his glowing words, that, like him, I could paint with 
rapture " the gardens bathed by the waters of the 
lake — the shade and freshness of the woods— the 
green slopes, sparkling fountains — the deep silence 
and calm of solitude." 

My husband, in adorning this place, followed otit 
with loving precision, the classic description given 
of the Italian eulogist's beautiful residence. Like 
the villa of Jovius, " a statue was raised in the 
gardens to Nature. In the hall stood a fine statue of 
Apollo and the Muses around, with their attributes. 
The library was guarded by a Mercury, and there was 
an apartment, adorned with Doric columns, and 
with pictures of the mo^t pleasing subjects dedicated 
to the Graces." 

The loss of such a husband could not but be deeply 
felt by me, and though young, wealthy, and more 
comely than I had been in youth, I shut myself up 
from society, long after the period of mourning had 
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elapeed. I became resigned at last, and in intellectual 
pursuits was tranquilly happy. Being surrounded 
by images of beauty — the works of masters glowing 
on my walls— exquisite and co&tly pieces of sculpture 
around me — my library almost a fairy spot — my days 
passing in luxurious quiet — the recollection of past 
sorrow became subdued and softened, and I breathed 
with calm tranquillity the delicious atmosphere of 
the present. 

One summer, some four or five years after my 
hubband's death, I ventured to visit the mountain 
region where my dear cousins had resided. They 
were dead — kind creatures — but their youngest child, 
a married daughter, of whom I was fond, resided 
there with a lovely family of children. They were 
such romping, ble>sed little ones, I envied her the 
possession of these darlings. One lovely child, which 
bore the name of my mother and hers — Mary — 1 
quietly resolved to adopt and coax away from her 
parents, when she should become sufficiently fond of 
me. The days passed delightfully to me, although 
that lovely place was connected with the most bitter 
reeullections of my past life. Again I roamed through 
the deep forests — along the mountain paths, and 
traced the course of the stream as it dashed over its 
rocky bed as I had in girlish days with Walter, and 
at Ia^t found myself recalling his beautiful face to my 
memory. One day, on my return from my ramblings, 
I was told that he — Walter — the long parted one — 
had arrived. He was, like myself, alone in life — a 
childless widower. Clara was dead. How my 
heart sprung — and then sunk; recollections of bitter 
agony cauie with his presence — and I was chilled. 
We met — and days did we spend together. I knew 
that the meeting and intercourse had been planned by 



my kindly meaning friends ; they thoogfat we would 
renew our love — how little they knew of womaa's 
heart. Again we visited our oici haunts; again 
Walter addressed words of passionate love to me, 
and for a while I fancied the ii^uence of the old 
dream hung over me. I returned abruptly to my 
home, and spent weeks in its quiet, calm seclusioo; 
severely and earnestly questioning my heart, mj 
first conclusion remained; the recollection of paM 
love was mingled too deeply with the remembrance 
of those bitter moments of heart-breaking agony, 
when I had dared, in my sufficiency, to question the 
justice of Providence. Walter's desertion had taught 
me to still and calm my feelings — to coldly reasoa 
on heart-throbbings ; now he was the sufierer by the 
lesson — and again we parted, never more to meet 
I was firm — he said, heartless — and it may be I was; 
if so, his early faithlessness had caused that heart- 
less ness. 

Life passed quietly around. I succeeded in per- 
suading the little Mary to love me as she loved her 
mother — and her merry voice and light footstep 
cheered my residence. I saw her marnc»d to one 
she loved; and my former quiet, solitary home hai 
rung with the joyous laughter of her children, who 
troop around me daily. I have known great sorrow, 
but also much happiness, and have contributed to 
lighten the griefs of many. I am now old, but I am 
surrounded with dear, loving friends; and when I 
would sigh over the past, I look on these happy 
faces around me, and raise nry heart in grateful 
thoughts to the Fower that guided me throng a 
painful childhood — a bitter womanhood— and led me 
at last to the quiet waters of peaceful prosp^ty, 
where I may lay down my spirit to rest. ■ 
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DO I LOVE THEE? 



BT KICHARD COE, JR 



Do I love thee ? Ask the flower 

If it love the pearly tear 
That, at evening's quiet hour, 
Fulleth soft and clear. 
Its gentle form to bless? 
If, i)erchajice, it answer " yes !" 

Answer thcc sincerely — 
Then I love with earnestness. 
Then I love thee dearly I 

Do I love thee ? Ask the child, 
If it love its mother dear ? 

If it love her accents mild ? 
Love her fond, sincere, 
Tender and warm caress ? 



If, perchance, it answer " yes !'* 

Answer thee sincerely- 
Then I lo^ with earnestn^a, 
Then I love thee dearly ! 

Do I love thee? Ay ! I love thee 

Better far than words can tell ; 
All around and all above me 
Lives a charmM spell. 
My spirit sad to bless ! 
Then I fondly answer " yes!" 

Answer thee sincerely — 

That I love with earnestness, 

That I love thee dearly ! 



ODE TO SHELLEY. 



Wt J. BA.TAKI> TAYLOR. 



Why art thou dead ? Upon the hills once more 

The golden mist of waning Autunm lies ; 
The slow-pulsed billows wash along the shore, 

And phantom isles are floating in the skies. 
They wait for thee : a spirit in the sand 

Hushes, expectant, for thy lingering tread ; 
The light wiiid pants to lift thy trembling hair ; 
In\Yard, the silent land 

Lies with its mournful woods — why art thou dead, 
\Vhen Earth demands that thou shalt call her fair ? 

« 

Why art thou dead ? O, glorious Child of Song, 

Whose brother-spirit ever dwells with mine, 
Feeling, twin-doomed, the burning hate of Wrong, 

And Beauty's worship, deathless and divine ! 
Thou art afar — wilt thou not soon return. 

To toll me that which thou hast never told ? 
To grasp my throbbing hnnd, and by the shore 
Or dewy mountain- fern. 

Pour out thy heart as to a friend of old, 
Tearful with twilight sorrow? Nevermore. 

Why art thou dead ? My years arc full of pain— 

The pain sublime of thought that has no word ; 
And Truth and Beauty sing within my brain 

Diviner songs than men have ever heard. 
Wert thou but here, thine eye might read the strife — 

The solenm burthen of immortal song — 
And hear the music, that can find no lyre ; 
For thou hast known a life, 

Lonely, amid the Poets' mountain-throng — 
AVhose cloudy snows concealed eternal fire! 



I could have told thee all the sylvan joy 

Of trackless woods ; the meadows, far apart, 
Within whose fragrant grass, a lonely boy, 

1 thought of God ; the trumpet at my heart. 
When on bleak mountains roared the midnight storm 

And I was bathed in lightning, broad and grand : — 
Oh, more than all, with low and sacred breath 
And forehead flushing warm, 

I would have led thee through the summer land 
Of my young love, and past my dreams of Death ! 

In thee, immortal Brother ! hnd I found 

That voice of Earth for which my spirit pines ; 
The awful speech of Rome's sepulchral ground, 

The dusky hymn of Vallarabrosa's pines I 
From thee the noise of ocean would have taken 

A grand defiajice round the moveless shores. 
And vocn^ grown the mountain's silent head. 
Canst thou not still awaken 

Beneath the funeral cypress ? Earth implores 
Thy presence for her son — why art thou dead ? 

I do but rave— for it is better thus : 

^ Were once thy starry heart revealed to mine, 

In the twin-life which would encircle us, 

My soul would melt, ray voice be lost in thine ! 
Better to mask the agony of thought 

Which through weak human lips would make its way, 
'Neath lone endurance, such as men must learn : 
The Poet's soul is fraught 

With mightiest speech, when loneliest the day ; 
And fires are brightest, that in midnight burn. 
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MARION'S SONG IN THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 



BT rSAJfCKS S. OSGOOD. 



Aw AT with you, ye musty tomes! 

I -11 read no more this morning ! 
The wild wood rose unlessoned grows- 

1 *m off— your sermons scorning ! 

I found a problem, yesler eve, 
In wondering where the brook led, 

More pleasant far for me to solve 
Than any one in Euclid. 

I heard a bird sing, sweet and low, 

A truer lay than Tasso— 
A lay of love — ah ! let me go, 

And fly from Learning's lasso ! 

I saw a golden missal, too, 
'T was writ in ancient ages, 

And stars — immortal words of light — 
Illumined all its pages ! 

The hand of God unclasped the book. 
And oped its leaves of glory ; 

I read, with awed and reverent look. 
Creation's wondrous slory. 

I will not waste these summer hours, 
The gift that He has given ; 

I '11 find philosophy in flowers, 
Astronomy in heaven ! 
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Yon morning-glory shuts its leaves, 
A worm creeps oat from under ; 



Ye volume?, take the hint she givej^, 
And let the lK)ok-worm wonder ! 

I '11 scan no more (»ld Virgil'si verse, 

I 'd rather scan the heavens; 
I '11 leave ihe puzzling Rule-of- Three 

At sixes and nl sevens ; 

The only sum I '11 cipher out 
Shall be the " summum bonum ;" 

My only lines — ^hall fiHh for trout, 
Till Virgil would nt own 'em ! 

A costly cover has my book, 
Rich blue, where light is winding; 

How poor, beside its beauty, look 
Your calf and cotton binding. 

Away ! the balmy air — the birds — 

Can teach me music better 
Than all your hard, high-sounding words, 

That still my fancy fetter. 

The waves will tell me how to play 
That waltz of Weber's rightly ; 

And I shall learn, frt)m every spray, 
To dance, with grace and lightly. 

Hush ! hark ! I heard a far-ofl" bird, 
I 'II read no more this morning ; 

The jasmine glows — the woodbine blows ! 
I 'ra off— yon r sermons •oornhif ! 



ALL ABOUT "WHAT'S IN A NAME." 



BT CAROLIKB 



'Ti8 folly to think of life's troubles, yet they have the most inconvenient faculty of forcing thenuielTes on the mindi 
of men I An. Phi. 



Proprietor of the visual organs now scanning 
this page, which the publi:«her, with the still but 
potent voice of print, proclaimeth henceforth and 
forever mine, do you love music? rejoice you in the 
melody of singing voices ? If you reply in the atfirma- 
tive, then most heartily do I wish that you occupied 
my place at this present moment; lor over the way 
— oh, most uncomfortable proximity ! — there is a 
** Hall," where regularly meet a number of voccUists^ 
whose chief object in life, for all I can discover, 
seems to be to ascertain to a certainty the exact 
power of their individual lungs — perhaps a secondary 
intent may be to edify this usually calm neighbor- 
hood ; in case this latter should be at all an influential 
motive, I hereby proclaim that I, being the neighbor 
most concerned, am fully satisfied, and far from 
following the pernicious example of the world- 
renowned Oliver, I will not cry for " more," on the 
contrary, I would much rather stoop to compromise; 
and if they will but cessate, 1 will henceforth and 
forever maintain a most unbreakable silence on all 
musical subjects, though in doing so, you can hardly 
conceive what a sacrifice I would be making. 

Oh, could you but hear them shout " I will praise 
the Lord !" perhaps if you are a good Chris-tian you 
might put up with the nuisance, after having given 
utterance to only a partial sigh ; but possessing as I 
do so small a share of the Chrij»l ian graces, I can only 
say in answer, though with all reverence, " if you 
call this piaise, beseech you, expedite your glorify- 
ings, and have done." 

Perhaps I owe an apology, at least a reason, for 
opening this chapter in such an exceedingly un- 
amiable style: here it is then. I came into my 
" sanctum'*'* with the express purpose of thinking of 
one I would fain tell you all alK)Ut, but with thoughts 
so distracted as mine are at present, I fetfr I shall 
hardly do justice to any body in giving them utterance 
to night, and yet I feel constrained so to do; re- 
member, in mercy, how I have been outraged by the 
explosion in yonder " Hall," and so proceed. 

My heroine lived and lives in this most beautiful 
of all villages in the Empire State, which, as per- 
haps you know, is footed by the most charming 
of lakes imaginable, and is, though a " sleeping 
l)eauty," (the village I mean,) when taken all together 
quite perfect in its way. 

To avoid being convicted of speaking oCany body 
171 particular y I shall treat of this lady as though she 
were one of the has beens ; perhaps afterward I may 
tell you what she is. 

Well, then, in her young days she was a maiden 
very much like other maidens, (American, of course,) 
pretty, graceful, intelligent, and interesting. No one 
ever thought her a great beauty, but the expression 



of her countenance was decidedly good. Bhe was 
very fair, indeed, ^o fair that her face seemed pale, 
in contrast with the glossy black hair which was not 
usually arranged with very great regard for eflect. 
Her eyes also were black — not the detestable, twink- 
ling, beady, black orb, nor the very opposite, dull, 
heavy black ; but a soft, spiritual eye, filled with mUd, 
cheerful light, quite pleasing to behold ; and yet 1 have 
seen them glowing actually with what might be called 
ihe fire of determijtation, which was quite astonish* 
ing to see in one most every body look to be the 
most placid, and amiable, and soft-hearted creature 
in the world. 

In a crowd of brilliants, or of ordinary fashionable 
people even, this little lady would have been in ber 
earlier days hopelessly lost to all observation. It 
was amid the fire- side circle she was calculated pre- 
eminently to ^hine. In her own home, among fa- 
miliar friends, what an affectionate child she ivas; 
the arms of her spirit seemed to be continually out- 
stretched, seeking and asking for love and kindness 
and sympathy; it was a craving of her nature, a 
necessity to her happiness, that all should love and 
esteem her. 

A pale-faced, quiet girl, whom, because of Yua 
goodne-s and gentleness, every body liked — there, I 
you have her. You have seen hundreds such, but in 
all your promiscuous travels, I will guaranty, not 
many of you have met with one of whom you have 
such a tale to tell as I am going to unfold. 

In order that I may continue this story with any 
degree of satisfaction to you, patient (?) bearer with 
my many digressions, or with any comfort or pro- 
priety to myself, it is absolutely necessary that I 
should give this amiable and loveable maiden **a 
name," as I have already given her a " local habita- 
tion." I have not delayed doing this for so long 
without reason, so far from that, it is with inexpres- 
sible reluctance that I proclaim to you the cognomen 
oC this friend of mine. I have tried to get up a little 
interest in her on your part before mentioning her 
title, the world is so cold-hearted, and possesses so 
little power of appreciation, that I fear me it will 
imagine no manner of interest could attach itself to 
the owner of such a name. 

Poor dear, (do not look at me so earnestly, my 
tongue falters while I speak,) poor, dear Delleparetta 
Ilc^g, all honor to thee for bearing the burden of 
such a nomenclature so meekly and so well ! Let me 
tell you all about her, (for really I am coming to the 
point,) and you will see what other burdens she bore 
nobly, be^iide that odious appendage to her identity. 

Iler childhood passed much in the manner of the 
childhood of other people. From the time when she 
yms a little wee thing till she was twelve years old, 
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Delleparetta, or Delle, as we used to call ber, went 
with all the rest of the village children to the village- 
school ; she played with us, and rode, and walked, 
and went nutting with us, and was in all respects as 
woi only a great deal better, and more obliging, till, 
as I have said, she approached ^teen hood. Then 
" trouble came down upon" the young child. 

One day the sun, which had always ^hone so 
cheerfully upon her, went behind a dark and hateful 
cloud, and an evil genius passing by her home, 
stamped upon the door the cross of poverty. From 
that day there was a sad change in little Delle; her 
voice became more hushed than ever in its tone, she 
rarely came to join us in our merry-makings — and 
there spread a thoughtful, sad expression over the face 
of the gentle child, which told she had heard un- 
pleasant changes in the aforetime harmony of her life. 
The father of Delle had started in life with a purse 
alarmingly full of nothingness, but by slow and 
patient toil and care, he bad worked himself into the 
possession of a comfortable living. Not content with 
this, one ever-to-be-lamented day he entered into a 
wild speculation, which, instead of at once doubling 
his fortune, left him in a far worse predicament than 
he was placed in at the beginning of life forty years 
before, when be had played a bare-footed boy in the 
streets, with scarcely a home to boast of. Yes, he 
was a great deal worse off than he was tfun^ despite 
his present respectability, and his fine noble wife, 
and five children ; because then he was but a boy, 
brimful of hope, eager to enter into the contest of life, 
fearful of no failure, feeling he had " little to lose, 
and all to win/' Now his habits of ease and quiet 
had been so long fastening upon him, it really re- 
quired no little strength of mind and purpose to rouse 
and labor as he had done in the days of his youth ; 
his eagerness and hopefulness of spirit were gone — 
his ambition was departed; and when he looked on 
his five helpless little ones, the eldest but twelve 
years old, he felt as though the weight of a mountain 
were on his hands. 

Temptation comes well armed to such a mind, and 
not with unheard footsteps, or disregarded smile drew 
she nigh to him. She held the wine-cup to his lips — 
his eyes grew red with looking on the burning poison, 
and he tasted, and was lost ! Not a hand lifted he to 
avert tlie dread calamity which he dXoneeauld avert ; 
not an effort did he make to re-establish once more 
the happiness of that household, when smiles and 
kind words were all the little group cared to have. 
About this time Sickness passed on heii^y wing by 
this home of our little friend ; she saw the cross her 
sister Poverty had marked upon the lintel, and she 
knew where she might rest. The poor have no 
power to shut out the dark angel, when she pauseth 
before their open door. 

The mother, who, during one of the longest and 
hardest of winters had exerted herself daily and 
nightly far beyond her strength to provide for the 
wants of her children, who had in reality no other sup- 
port but her, drooped when the "life-inspiring" spring 
came round again. The health which was so shat- 
tered by the struggles and heart-sorrows of the winter, 



was not restored again when the sunlight streamed 
so richly through her cheerless home. With the 
blossoming trees, and the violets, her hope did not 
strongly revive. The voices of the returning birds 
did not bring to her the lightness and happiness of 
spirit she had known in other days — for every day 
the brand of drunkenness was graven deeper and 
deeper on the forehead of the lover of her youth. 
Long, long after all her natural strength had failed, 
the mother's love, and the wife's devotion sustained, 
supported her. Long after her voice was faltering 
with weakness, did she supplicate that husband to 
rouse him to his former manliness, to exert himself 
once more. Long after her hands were trembling 
with disease, did she continue to ply the needle, 
whose labor was to bring them their daily food. 

And heavy debts hung over them. Then the 
creditors, who saw no probability of these being ever 
satisfied, determined to liquidate them by selling off 
the little farm and residence of Mr. Hogg. And so 
they were sold. With the miserable remnant of their 
household goods which was left them, they removed 
to a smaller and less comfortable home. Then, as if 
evil days had not dawned on them already, one 
morning found the toiling mother laid on the bed of 
sickness and of death. To leave those helpless 
children thus ! oh, it had been hard to part with those 
little ones, when around each one her heart-strings 
clung, even had their future been very bright, but to 
leave them when darkness and dreariness of life was 
before them, when a path so beset with sorrow and 
trial was all that she could see in store for them ! 
bitter, bitter it was, indeed ! Pass we over the sacred- 
ness of that hour, when the dying mother breathing 
the few faint parting words in the car of her eldest 
child, left them to struggle on in their hard road alone. 
Words fail me to tell her anguish, who, in the last 
moments of her life, was racked by the thought of 
all that they might be called on to endure. No living 
voice should essay to speak of all that was in her 
heart, when she clasped the youngest, a bright-eyed 
boy, to her bosom, while his gay voice broke forth 
in laughter, and he flung his arms about her neck, 
and hid bis face, all radiant with smiles, in her 
bosom. I am powerless when I attempt to tell you 
of the girl who stood shuddering with agony beside 
that bed, while the shadows of the coming night were 
fast filling the little room, when, after a long, and to 
her terrible silence, with trembling hands she lifted 
the boy from his mother's arms, and felt as her fingers 
loosened the parent's grasp, that the thin hands were 
icy cold, when she fell almost lifeless to the floor 
with th^ little one in her arms, feeling that those 
children had no mother or protector but her. /cannot 
tell you as should be told, if told, indeed, at all, of 
the terrible sorrow that filled her soul, when the little 
one said to her, " put me back with mamma, she is 
sleeping!" 

From that day Delle went with us no more to the 
village school, neither joined us in our hours of 
gayety. While she was so young, the cares and 
anxieties of a woman had overtaken her, and trials 
which older heads and hearts find it hard to bear, 
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were thick in her path, all that delights the young 
und excitable, did t-he most cheerfully forego ; I never 
heard a muniuir from her lips. The living witnesses 
of her moiher's love aud life-devotion surrounded 
her ; they foibade every expression, every feeling of 
impatience, or envious regard of the happiness of 
others, no worthier than hert^elf. 

It was a heart-cheering t^ight, the firmness and 
perseverance of that strong minded girl, when the 
first wildness of her sorrow was pa>sed, aiid she 
stood amid that family group, a support, and a coun- 
sellor, and guide, plying her little hands on the coarse 
work with which the neighliors had supplied her. 
All the counsel and advice of the dead mother she 
kept most religiously. Never for a moment did she 
falter in her duty, but no one knows how much of 
sadness there was in her heart. 

At the time of his wife's death, the father seemed 
to pause for a little in his downward course, for he had 
loved her once, and remembered well that happy 
time, and peihaps, but no, I cannot dignify the aflfec- 
tion with which still, in his sober hours, he thought 
of her, with the name of love. No, he did not love 
her in her belter days, because love would have 
prompted him to deeds commensurate with so enno- 
bling and exalting a faculty. Yet when she died, the 
husband sorrowed for her, and conscience reproached 
him, too, when he looked for the last time on the care- 
worn, faded countenance of his departed wife, who 
had always been his good angel. Still it was not 
with such sorrow as he should have sorrowed for 
her, that he followed her to the grave, and then led 
his little ones back to his home; had it been, he 
would have sought then, in a better life, to pay a 
filling homage to her memory. 

For a few weeks he did labor with what little 
>kill was left him, at his old trade; but his was not 
the will, nor the mind, nor the heart to pursue the 
good becauife it was right, and just, and his duty. 
His recent excesses had shattered his constitution — 
his hands trembled, and his feet went tottering, and 
ere long these evil inclinations quite overcame him 
again. PoorDelle! she had no more hope for him 
when she saw that the death of her mother was a 
thing so feebly remembered and cared for by him. 
How strange it seemed to her that he could ever 
forget the words of entreaty the dying woman ad- 
dressed to him. To the mind of the innocent child 
it was wonderful that he should ever seek to drown 
those words of pleading and warning that she had 
spoken to him in the horrible forgetfulness that is 
bought by intoxication. 

But aside from this great sorrow, there was another 
and a different kind of care that weighed heavily on 
Delle's mind. Her only sister was ten years old 
at the time of her mother's death. She had been 
alwa>'s a puny, sickly little thing—the olgeel of that 
mother's unceasing and peculiar care. Ii is said 
that the heart of the parent is always filled with a 
deeper and tenderer sympathy and love for an un- 
fortunate child. Most true was this in the case of 
Jane. She had never l>een much at school, and 
rarely had left ber mother's side. A sober little 



creature she was, 81^*878 seeking to make hene'-f 
u^eful, and quite unlike in all respects the romping 
boys who filled the house with their ooise. Wbea 
Mrs. Hogg died, Jane, to use Mrs. JcMies* expreMire 
words, *'wihed light down, just like a cabbafe- 
leaf;" and the scrofula, which had afflicted ber for 
many years, manifested itself in a feaiful form. It 
seemed to Delle that the cup of bitterness wasnn- 
ning over when the village doctor, m^ho was calM 
to the child's aid, told her, for she wo-uld know tbe 
truth, that he could do nothing for her — that berrpiae 
would be inevitably curved. It might be, be nii 
that constant care and watching ^wrould in a measure 
restore her health, and her life might be spared fur 
years, but she could never wholly recover. 

All the tenderness and atTection her mother had 
borne toward little Jane, seemed to have centered 
itself in tbe bosom of Delle. A most patient and 
untiring nurse was she, doing ever)' thing so cbee^ 
fully, sacrificing all her own wants that she migk 
procure comforts for the invalid, and never givisi 
the child reason to suppose for a moment that ber, 
1 mean Delle's, constitution was not made <A iron. 
Often and oHen, after a day of exertion, would she 
sit for half the night by the side of the little sufierer. 
who was writhing in agony, watching her and sop- 
porting her with the fondest care ; and to ail poor Jane's 
anxious fears that she would weary out, the geotk 
voice of Delle assured her it was not poasiblelo 
weary in doing for her. 

Three years from the spring when the weeping 
children had gathered around their mother's grave, 
they stood together in the church-yard again, and 
saw the dust and the sod heaped over the dead body 
of their father. I would not say that it was not with 
much sorrowing, with many tears, that Delle had 
nursed him through his death-sickness; that it was 
not with love and a martyr's patient endurance she 
had ministered to his numberless wants; but I should 
he far wrong (and you will not impute it to her sin) 
were I to say that it was the same great sorrow 
which had bowed and well-nigh crushed her gentle 
spirit when her mother died, that brought forth those 
tears when she stood by ber father's death-bed. He 
was her father; she remembered with aflectionats 
gratitude the days of old, when he was to his cMdrea 
a parent indeed, when he had been tbe tender and 
devoted husband of his wife; but even thai remcn- 
brance was not strong enough to obliterate all recol- 
lection of the recent past ; and I say it was not in ber 
nature, nor, indeed, in human nature at all, to monra 
very deeply over such a man. It was n/»t with such 
a dreadful senile of bereavement that she followed 
him to the grave, as had once before swept over her. 
The " cloud had spent its fury'* upon her, the bolt 
had j'allen the day her wor^hiped mother died. 

The children returned to their home, orphaned — 
four of them dependent on the exertions of that frail 
young creature on whom only the sun of sixteen 
years was l)eaming. There were no friends on whc»n 
they might depend, for their mother's relatives lived 
somewhere in the far South; and bad Delle even 
known wftere they lived, there was far too much 
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independence and self-reliance in her nature to im- 
pose on them the maintenance of five strange chil- 
dren, which she felt could not be a very agreeable 
accession to any family ; and her heart was so filled 
with almost pareTUal tifkction for those young beings, 
that she could not bear to think of subjecting them 
to the possible hard treatment of unsympathizing 
relatives. 

Belle's next-door neighbor was an old woman, who, 
though poor as the children themselves, and depen- 
dent upon her own feeble exertions for support, had 
taken the deepest interest in this parentless family. 
She it was who proposed to Delle that she should 
go to her father's brother, who lived in a town further 
to the west, and pray that he would help them in 
their need. This was the day after Mr. Hogg's 
funeral, and the old " lady" had dropped in to console 
the children, bringing with her provisions for them 
which she could ill spare from her own little store. 
I was gone from home that year, but many times 
since I have heard Delle speak with tears of gratitude 
of the kindness of the good old Mrs. Jones at that 
crisis of their lives. She came to advise with Delle, 
as I have said, and even went so far in her Christian 
charity (by the way, though in the very act of con- 
structing a fit and proper sentence, I must pause to 
say the ever-to-be- lamented Hood erred when he 
wrote so musically, 

" Alas ! for the rarity 
Of Christian Charity 
Under the sun ;" 

because there is plenty of charity and sympathy in 
the world, if people were only so wise as to know 
where to look for it. Do you think to find fragrance 
in the dahlia, and the bright-hued tulip- flowers ? Vain 
wilt be your seeking. Go into the woods and fields, 
along the banks of the little stream— search in such 
places, you will not return successless, you will 
come back with your band« Jilled with fragrant 
violets and wild-roses !) as to ofier to take charge of 
the younger member of the family during her neces- 
sary absence, and also to endeavor to gather from 
the neighbors sufficient funds to carry her to those 
friends. But to all these kind proposals, greatly 
astonished was the good woman by Delle's firm 
refusal. 

"No," said she, "Mrs. Jones, I remember when 
our misfortunes overtook us three years ago ; father 
wrote to uncle, and told him of our necessities, beg- 
ging him to assist us, but uncle made such answer, 
that / will never repeat those requests; no, Mrs. 
Jones, though I should starve ! But we shall not 
starve, neither shall my little ones come on the town. 
You know that after I left school, for some time I 
taught Charley and Georgy, and Jane, and I have 
learned them a great deal, beside improving myself, 
and this is what I '11 do. I '11 open a small school 
for children, and the neighbors — will they patronize 
me fur my poor dear mother's sake — oh, I will try, 
and teach so well !" 

Poor Delle's voice was not quite firm as she dis- 
closed these projects to the kind-hearted old woman, 
but she did not cry ; there was not a tear in her soft, 
6* 



down-cast eyes — but Mrs. Jones did weep outright 
when she looked on the excited young girl, and saw 
the flashes of color which betrayed her emotion, 
deeply tinging her cheek one moment, and the next 
leaving it colorless. Shs did weep, I say, and for 
some minutes made no answer to Delle's inquiry ; 
this sympathy which the old woman evinced, em- 
boldened the maiden to speak again, for she felt she 
had no time to weep then-s-she must act. 

" Do you think, dear Mrs. Jones, I shall succeed? 
Will the people be afraid to send their children to 
me because I am so young? Oh, if you will but 
speak to a few, just a few people, and tell them how 
I will* try to do justice to their little ones. And tell 
them, yes, tell them, Mrs. Jones, that I do it to give 
bread to my children ; they have always known me, 
they need not fear I will neglect theirs." 

" Yes, yes," cried the old woman, hurriedly, 
starting up and wiping her eyes, " I '11 go this 
minute; bless your noble heart ! they «Aa// send their 
children to your school. I'll be bound you'll do 
justice to 'em — when frhall 1 tell 'em you '11 open?" 

"To-day — to-morrow — any day; let them come 
here, I shall be ready for them, I have no time to 
wait or to waste." 

And in a moment old Mrs. Jones (blessed be her 
memory !) was gone on her errand of mercy ; and 
then, yes, as a true historian, I must say, Delle's 
tears did burst forth, resisted no longer. The 
children left their broken toys and their play, when 
they saw their sister weeping, and came softly and 
stood beside her^very liitle face that had a moment 
before been covered with smiles, wore a most touch- 
ing, solemn expression, when they saw how grieved 
she was ; Jane laid her head on Delle's knee and 
wept too, scarcely knowing why ; and little Willy 
crept into her arms, and while he nestled there so 
lovingly, he brushed away her tears with his tiny 
hand, saying, " Dear, dear Delle, do n't cry, we all 
love you so dearly." 

But the words and sympathy of the children only 
brought the tears faster to her eyes, even while they 
fell like balm on her heart. Was she not rich in the 
love of those children? What a pleasure would it 
be to labor for them, and to see them guided by her 
hand, growing up in goodness and knowledge ; and 
again, in that home, before God she vowed she would 
be unceasingly faithful to her dead mother's charge. 

Two years passed away, and Delle's school was 
continued with the greatest success ; indeed, it had 
become the child's school of our village. You should 
have seen her in the school-room of her now com- 
fortable home, amid the multitudes of youth who 
gathered around her, whose " young ideas" she was 
teaching to "shoot" in the right direction. You 
should have seen her in the hours when she was 
alone in her home with her brothers and invalid 
sister. How unabated was her tender and watchful 
care of the fragile Jane; how unceasing her eflorts 
to secure the comfort and happiness of the poor girl ; 
how happy she herself -was when a smile and visible 
contentment on the part of the suflerer was returned 
for all her pains. You should have seen her en- 
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couraging, or mildly reproving, or joining the three 
light-hearted boys in their 8port4, who regarded her 
with the deference and affection they would have 
shown toward a parent. You should have seen her 
on the Sabbaths when she went with the children, 
whom her diligence and perseverence fed and 
clothed, to the village church, teaching them by her 
example to " remember their Creator in their youth." 
You should have watched her when she went with 
them to the church-yard, to the place where their 
parents were buried — a little spot which their hands 
had made beautiful as a garden. You should have 
seen Delle at such times to have rightly and fully 
estimated her worth. Those only who saw her and 
knew her in all these lights, could know her truly ; 
for as she grew nigh to womanhood, there was a 
dignity and reserve in her manners, resulting from 
the manifold trials to which she had been exposed, 
which made her not readily understandable to those 
who had not known her from childhood. 

Do you abominate parties? So do I. But follow 
me this once, 't is a beautiful moonlight night, to 
yonder well-lighted mansion. I have trod through it 
oAentimes, and with me for your guide, there is no 
possible danger of losing your way. Here we are 
in the midst of the gay assemblage; what profusion 
of flowers, what pleasant voices and bright smiles, 
and happy hearts; and, hark! there are sounds of 
music and of dancing feet. Let us wander, now, 
through the rooms, in spirit^ and amu^e ourselves 
for a moment with "seeing what is to be seen," and 
hearing what is to be heard; and if there be any 
malice in our remarks, we can keep our own secret, 
and not expose those "modern belles" to more 
ridicule than very naturally they draw forth from 
common, ordinary observeis; nor will we say any 
thing aloud about that nondescript sort of personage 
yclept a fashionable beau, whose culminated faculties 
emerge before the public in the shape of unmitigated 
wo//sense. 

Ah, what an unexpected relief— the belabored 
piano is resting now; the incessant battering and 
twi^ling of the keys, which, alas! rarely open the 
real gates of glorious music, is stilled — the harp is 
twanged no more — the guitar is silenced, yet the 
music-room is filled, and every sound is hu>hed, and 
they await in expectancy a somewhat — there it is I 
Heard you ever the like. That is music ! keep 
silent, it will not do to criticise such singing How 
mehxliously the words gjish forth ; they are new, but 
how distinctly they are pronounced! The song is 
finished. What, not one concluding, prolonged trill 
of approved flourish? No— for it is fini>hed. 

See how they crowd round the pale, sweet-faced 
girl who has filled the room with such melody, and 
all, excepting the performers who have so pro- 
digiously exerted themselves on the musical instru- 
ments, entreat for ofte more song. And while she 
stands silently for a moment, see the delighted 
countenance of the tall, well-formed gentleman who 
stands near her; listen, he is saying in the lowest 
possible tone, *' pray, lady, sing once more." And 
the lady beard his words, and as she raises her eyes 



to the stranger, a scarcely perceptible flush is on her 
pale face. Again her eyes are drooping, and the 
rich voice ia doing ample justice to Mrs. Heman^ 
splendid poem, '^ The T«anding of the Pilgrim 
Fathers." Is not the wild, drear acene before you— 
can you not see it all as she sings, how 

" The breaking waves dashed high 

On a stern and rock-bound couBt, 
And the woods against a stormv sky, 

Their giant branches tossed." 

And again they are beseeching for but one more 
song; but see how mildly, yet so firmly, that Ibey 
cannot doubt she means to sing no more, does she de> 
cline. No one essays to charm the ear now after sttek 
singing — ^and already they are beginning to pour out 
of the music- room, whither her voice had drawn 
them. But, see ! there is one who remains standii^, 
as spell* bound, beside the lady. Who is this stranger? 
A city gent, but to-day arrived from the Blast, at the 
residence of his relative, our hostess. How refined 
he is in manner and dress, and apparently not tinged 
with coxcombry at all, yet this may be the efljbct of 
an education conducted solely with the intent lo 
please and catch the world's eye, as well as of good 
sound common sen&e. At all events, if he is pufied 
up with inordinate vanity because Heaven baf suf- 
fered him to attain the ordinary stature of manhood, 
in the possession of a fine, intelligent face, he con- 
ceals it with consummate skill, does he not? That 
is one thing in his favor, for a proper appreciation 
of the raiity of such an instance vide the Book of 
Human Life. They are in the midst of a most agree- 
able conversation; happily, the gentleman touches 
on the right topics to interest the maiden; you can 
tell that by her manifest attention, and pleasure, as 
well as by the spirit with which she carries on her 
part of the conversation. Suddenly and abruptly be 
has leA her. Ah ! the hostess has entered the room, 
and he is speaking with her rapidly. Now, leaning 
on his arm, she approaches the pale little lady stand- 
ing beside the piano, and makes Mr. Alfred Living- 
stone, whose most unreserved admiration she had 
won, acquainted wiih Miss Delleparetta Hogg! Do 
but see that sudden lifting of the gentleman's eye- 
brows, the half frown on his forehead, and the ill- 
concealed smile of his lips, which even his •* good 
breeding" cannot wholly banish, as he listens to her 
name; fortunate for Delle is it that her eyes are just 
now cast down; but never seemed she more fair, 
graceful and lovable than now, while she standi 
confessing to that outrageous name! 

Despite this little drawback, the city gentleman 
seems in a fair way of falling desperately in love 
with Delle. Not for a moment since her first song 
has he left her side ; and now she has gone so early 
from the gay company, because she thinks of the 
dear ones at home, waiting to hear all about the party 
— and he accompanies her. Delle seldom appears 
in such scenes — but the heart beating beneath those 
eyes which never shone so brightly before is not 
weary ; she feels no fatigue because of the unwonted 
excitement. And to-morrow, when she sits in her 
pleasant school-room again, initiating ber pupils in 
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the mysteries of commoo-sense, which no teacher 
ever knew how to teach more successfully, perhaps 
those words which Alfred Liviogstone has spoken to 
her, will not be quite forgotten. 

• •••• • • • • 

A fortnight passed away, and three weeks, and a 
month, still young Livingstone tarried in our dull 
Tillage ; and every night his tall figure might ])e seen 
wending its way up our beautiful street to the 
tasteful, cheerful home of Delle. And it grew at 
last to be not the most wonderful sight in the world 
to see the poor school-teacher taking the walk she 
so much needed, after the close confinement of the 
day, not with her usual companion, her oldest brother, 
but with the stately youth already named. It was a 
happy month to Delle, if we might judge from ap- 
pearance. One could not but see there was a cer- 
tain lightness in her step, and a general joyousness 
in her whole appearance, that was alone wanting in 
former times to make her beautiful. But at the end 
of the month it became necessary that Livingstone 
should return to his city home ; and the Last we to 
the opposite saw of him, he was emerging from the 
cottage- home of Delle, as the whistle of the approach- 
ing cars was heard — and he was gone ; and the 
children had a holyday ! 

They who prided themselves on being learned in 
such matters, said that every week brought with it 

regularly a letter from to Delle, and that very 

often the western mail bore a most lady-like (in its 
outward garb) epistle to the eastern city. Then, 
when all this was currently reported and believed, 
some wii>e head, judging from appearances, added 
to the story the information, that early in the spring 
Delle was to discontinue her school altogether. 

How near "they" came to the right of the story, 
let us try and find out, which I think having earne:>tly 
set ourselves about it, we shall do suddenly. 

Just imagine Alfred Livingstone, two or three 
months after his return from his coimtry sojourning, 
seated, alone, in his exquisitely furnished apartment 
at the Astor, before a table covered with writing 
materials. The paper over which his pen is hover- 
ing is unsslained yet by the ink — for he is arrested by 
Voices speaking in the adjoining room, which are 
neither hur^hed nor moderate, they are speaking with 
ail the fredom of tone one is wont to indulge in at 
home. Do but hear them and watch him ! • 

"Where in all the world did you hear that?" 
asked one. 

" What?" responded the other, carelessly. 

*• That you were speaking about at Howard's, 
that Fred Livingstone, prince of beaux and gentlemen, 
is going to marry a dowdy little coimtry Miss ?" 

"Hear it!" ejaculated the other, "why it*s the 
town talk." 

" But who is she — is she rich, or beautiful ? Some- 
thing i'he must be beyond the common to win him. 
Who are her relations ? What — " 

" Stop, stop — how shall I wade through all these 
questions. What an inquisitor you'd make! but I 
acknowledge that for once your curiosity is laudable. 
First, as to who she is? She is the daughter of some 



miserable low family, remarkable for nothing but 
their poverty. Second, whcU is she? A country 
school-teacher, who spends her days in teaching a 
set of insufiernble children their ab-abs. Is she a 
beauty ? Do n't know, deponent saith not. She sings 
well though, and you know music was always Fred's 
hobby — he says be abominates this fashionable 
singing." 

'• Well, but you have n't told me her name." 

" Ah, that 's the horrible part of the thing. Listen 
while I try to pronounce it, and then say wonders 
will never cease. The name of this captivator, this 
charmer of ' the greatest match in town,' is — Delle- 
paret^lpHogg ! Do but think of his asking, in his 
bland voice, Miss Hoggy to favor him with a song I" 

"Heaven and earth !'' exclaimed the other, after a 
moment's silence, for he had seemed struck dumb with 
amazement; and then the hopeful conversationists 
burst into such a roar of laughter as quite drowned 
the noise of the crash with which Alfred Living- 
stone's hand was brought down on his wriling-deisk, 
making in its descending progress the mot>t dreadful 
marks on his paper, which, in their confusion and 
blackness, perhaps resembled closely the color and 
confusion of his thoughts at that present moment. 

Now be it known that thin unfortunate name of 
his lady-love bad been the sorest of all points with 
Alfred Livingstone, Et^q. Indeed, it had instituted a 
series of doubts in his mind which were there agitated 
for a long time, before he arrived at the brave con- 
clusion that he icould marry her, name and all — ^that 
is, supposing he could win her ■coni^ent. But to be 
jested with by his city friend*, and in his circle, on 
such a subject, the very thought was insupportable. 
He had hoped with all hi:^ heart that her name would 
never elap?e till he introduced her, to the envy of all 
the town, as Mrs. Livingstone. 

But now it was all over ; his love was not proof 
against such a trial — such a mortification he thought 
it — ^for her name was a most indi><putahle fact, a 
tangible thing on which his friends and enemies 
might harp to his continual agony. There was but 
one remedy — a despetate one it was — but there was 
no other remedy, or way of escape. It took him not 
long to concoct and de^patch that letter which he had 
meant to fill with kind and loving words. Poor 
Delle, she never quite understood that cruel epistle ; 
but there was one thing about it she could sufficiently 
comprehend, that all was passed that ever could 
pass between her and Alfred Livingstone. 

The next moring the elegant Mr. Livingstone laid 
his hand, and hearty (?) and fortune, and name, at 
the feet of the most accomplished and brilliant 
" belle of the season," which, I scarcely need say, 
when it was held in consideration, that he was " the 
greatest match in town," was without hesitation 
accepted. 

..... . • • • 

Delle's school was carried on as usual ; there was 
no cessation or holyday when that letter of renounce- 
ment came to her. She had lived through and borne 
nobly sharper griefs than was hers when she rend his 
strange, cold words. With renewed diligence she 
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Bcbool conliDued, I taid, and il cunlinuea siill; and 
one would ecsrcely [hinb. lo look on Ibe aelf-pos- 
geaeed, noble young lads' "' '"^ bend, thai the had 
bad luch an experience in love mailers. 

There is anuiber rcporl ciroulaling extensively in 
oar neighborhood just now, relative lo Delte's move- 
meala in the coming rpring, I will nol vouch Tor 

people da lay thai a rioh bachelor in our nv|hbur- 
bood, 19 Iben to relieve her or that odious name which 
is DOW BO indisputably hera; and thai at thai happy lime 
she will lake up her abode, with the children 



'8 HASAZIHE. 



luually Ibe case with old bacbelora. Be thii ut 

may, whether Del le ia so foolirii a> lo nuury for Ion 
Iwhich generally turns out to be anch a delnilaBl n 
not, or Ibis thing be convinced, re*der, the marriigc 
will be a happy one, for everybody knows be ii it 
" kind aa kind can be;" and »he — btit I 'v« already 
about her; and after ali, if sbs imrm 



iitiful n 



If 



this be true, ii is hardly neceisaryfur me loaak what 
kind of wife you think she 'II make. I hinw your 
Iboughla already on this subject; and if you be a 
genlleman, 1 fancy that I hear you " heaving a sigh," 
and longing for jusl auch a wife, becauae i/oii are, of 
course, far too sensible to Ihink thfrt 'i any thing 

Some say this is no love match— thai Delle will 
only marry ihia bridegrooiu elect for the purpose of 
ridding herself of ihe fatigues of school- leaching, 
arguing from the fad, I auppose, Ihal he is so unlike 

much older Ihan she-— and his hair is already llnged 
, with gray ; betide he is an odd sort of man, as is 



nefil fro! 



il will n 



one—for will not that name, Ihal horrid nune of 
bera, be merged in partial foigetfnloOM? Donled 
names irijlia ! By hers she lost faim whotn sbe did 
Iruly love, and who, perhaps, was oot, atraigi 
aa it may seem Ihal I ahould say so, vrbolty no- 
worthy of her love; for in very deed and trulh, he 
bad bul one weak side, and that waa most mortally 
pierced by the aharp arrow pointed wilh Aer Tiami. 
If IherB be oae whose eyes have roltowed the 
jollingB of my pea Ihua far, lei me say lo aucb aa 
one anolher word about prapernouns in parttadar. 
If with most philosophic indlSeience youhaTe,a]W 
mighty Btroggles, brought yourself lo repeal wilb tie 
chiefeal of bards, on thinking of your own hi^ 
soimding misforlune, 

e let me advise you " lay your mouth in Ite 
' remembering, my word for il, ihat tbere It 

especially in such an one aa Miss Delleparetta Hoffi 

— poets and philosophers "lo Ihe coolrary nolwilb- 

idin(;," which I hope and pray for your ediSca- 

L and enlightenment I have satisfamorily prond. 
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THE DUNLIN. {Tringa V 



The Dun 


n, or Oi-bird, or 


Purre, is well entitled 


lotheeplthe 


l"vaTiabili4,"(t 


mtbegreal 


difference 


between its 




r plumage. 


It is the 


Pnrre in sur 


mer and the Dun 




r in Eng- 


land, while 


in the United Si 




led mosl 


commonly 


le Red-Ucked Sandpiper. 


n winter 


these birds 


assemble In amal 


parties, following Ihe 


tide on the 


way Bhorea and e 


stuaries nea 


the sea. 



When undisturbed they run rather ewiflly, and otter 
a Bort of murmuring note, but when Ibeyare slanued 
and forced to take wing, Ihey ulter a queralooa and 
wailing scream. In the aulumn theyareaerai aroand 
Vera Cruz, and may lie bougbl in the marbeU of 
Mexico, while many, in their winter dress, remain 
throughout the winter wilhin the limits of the Union. 
Af limes they frequeni Ihe coast of the Cardinsa in 
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great numbere abuul February, leading a vigHbund 
lire, and rwiyeil hilber and Ihiiher by every chan 
in the lemperalure. 

way tu Ibe Norib in April and May, and in Sepie 
ber and Oc'ober ihey are again sren pur^iring i 
roule 10 ibeir hybernal reireal in ihe 8onlb. Al ibi 
limes, according 10 Nuttall, Ihey mingle wilh Ibe 
flocks of olber strand birda, fruin which Ihey are 
diatinguiihable by (he rufous color of (lieir upper 
plumage. They frequent Ihe muddy flats and shores 
of [he sail marshes, al Ihu recess of Ihe tide, feedii 






' rbell-(fc 









They I 
ling Ihe pandy beaches which 
bound Ihe ocean, running and gleaning uplheir prey 
wilh greal aclivily on the re9iii of Ihs waves. 
When, says Nullall, in Ibeir hybernal dress Ihey are 
collacled in flocks, so as to leem al a distance like a 
moving cloud, perrorming their circnilous waving 
■nd whirling evolutions along ihe shores wilh greal 
rapidity, allernalely bringing its dark and while 
plumage inio view, it forms a very grand and im- 
postng ppeclRcle of Ihe sublime inalinctand power of 
Nature. Al »uch times, however, the keen gonner, 
without losing much lime in conlemplnlion, makes 
prodigious slaughter in Ihe limid ranks of the Purres, 



OF AMERICA. 

while, as Ibe (.h[>wer» of their compan 
whole body often alighi, or dej^eeiid ti 
with Ihein, unlil the greedy fporleir 



head, which would feem to rank il wilh the snipes, 
slightly bent, grooved on the upper mandible, and 
wrinkled al Ibe bare; crown, bark, and scapulara 
bright reddish ruM, spoiled with black ; wing covetls 
pale olive; qnilli darker; ihe first lipped, the latter 
crossed with while ; frunl cheeks, hind head, and 
sides of Ihe neck quile round; also (he breast, gray- 
ish while, marked wilh smell specks of black ; belly 
while, marked with a smalt crescent <•{ black; tail 
pale olive, ihe two middle feathers ceniered with 

origin, and bordered with a slightly scolloped mem- 



eery blai 
and fern 



arly a 



reaped, both diifering greatly in color, even at the 
same season, probably owing (0 difference of age; 
some being of a much brigbier red than olhera, and 
Ibe plumage dolled wilh white. In the month o( 
September many are found deslilule of the black 
crescent on Ibe belly; Ibese have been conjectured 
lobe young birds. 




SEMIPALMATED SNIPE OR WILLET {Salopax Simpaimata.) 



Willeis breed in great numbers along the si 
of New York, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, 
and afford Ibe sporlsman an easy prey and eicetle 
eating. The experienoed gunners always selecl the 
young birds, which are reci^ized by Ihe gray ncss 
of Iheir pitimage, in preference 10 ihe older and 
darker birds, which are not so lender and well fla- 
vored. In the month of October Ihey generally pass 
on to their win1ei^<|uaners in the warmer parts of 
the conlinenl. Their food consists chteRy of small 
shell-fish, aquatic insects, Ibeir larvie and moUusca, 
searching for which Ihey may be found on the muddy 
shores and estuaries at low water. The Willet is 
. peculiarly an American bird, its appearance in Ihe 
north of Europe being merely accidenlat, as is also 



that of the Ruff in America. The Willets wade more 
than mosi of their tribe, and when disabled by a 
wound Ihey take to the water without hesitation, and 
swim with apparent ease. 

The length of Ibe Willel is about GHeen and a half 
inches; length ofihe bill to Ibe rictus two and a half 
inches, much shorter in the young bird of the season ; 
tarsus two inches eight lines. In the summer plu- 
mage, according to Nuttall, the general color above 
is brownish gray, striped faintly on the neck, more 
conspicuously on the head and back, with blackish 
brown; (he scapulars, lertiaries and their coverts 
irregularly barred with Ihe same; tail coverts white, 
lail even, whitish, thickly mottled with pale ashy 
brown, Ihal color fomiing Ihe ground of the central 
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feathers, which are barred with dusky brown toward 
their extremities; spurious wing, primary coverts, 
a great portion of the anterior extremities of the pri- 
maries, the axillary feathers, and under-wing coverts 
black, with a shade of brown; the remaining lower 
and longer portioji of the primaries, and the upper 
row of under-wing coverts white ; the posterior pri- 
maries tipt with the same ; secondaries and the outer 
webs of their greater coverts white, marbled with 
dusky; wings rather longer than the tail, the lower 
with a spotted liver-brown streak, bounded above 
by a spotted white one ; eyelids, chin, belly and vent 



white ; the rest of the under plumage brownish w 
streaked on the throat and transversely hartet 
waved on the breast, shoulders, flanks, and u 
tail coverts with clove-brown, the bars poiut< 
the middle. Female colored like male, but an 
longer. Legs and feet dark lead color, the sdc 
dining to olive, the toes broadly margined w 
sort of continuation of the web; iris hazel. "W 
dress with fainter spots on the upper plumage 
without the dark waving transverse bars below, 
the fore part of the neck and breast of a cinei 
tint, marked with small brown streaks. 
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VISITANTS FROM SPIRIT-LAND. 



BT B. CURTISS HINX, U. 8. N. 



Then the forms of the departed 

Eater at the open door. 
The loved ones, the true-hearted, 

Corae to visit us ouce more. Longfellow. 



They are ever hovering round us, 

A mysterious, shadowy band, 
Singing songs, low, soft and plaintive 

They have learned in Spirit- Land. 
Bright their wings as hues elysiaii, 

Blended on the sunset sky, 
By unseen, but angcl-artists. 

That concealed behind it lie. 

Sweet their soft and gentle voices 

Mingle with each passing breeze, 
And the sorrowing heart rejoices, 

As amid the leafy trees 
In the green and verdant summer. 

Tones long-hushed are heard again, 
And the quick ear some new-comer 

Catches joining in their strain. 

Sceptics say 't is but the breezes 

Wandering on their wajnvard way — 
That the souls of the departed 

Rest in peace ajid bliss for aye. 
But I know the fond, the loved ones. 

Cleansed from every earthly stain, 
Who have passed away before us. 

Come to visit us again ! 

True, our eyes may not behold them, 

Nor the glittering robes they wear. 
True, our arms may not enfold them. 

Radiant phantoms formed of air I 
But I often hear them round me. 

And each gentle voice is known. 
When some dreamy spell hath bound me. 

As I sit at eve alone ! 

Playmates of ray joyous childhood. 

Wont to laugh the hours away. 
As they roamed with me the wildwood. 

In life's beauteous break-of-day j 
They are spirits now, but hover 

On bright pinions round me still. 
Tender as some doting lover, 

WarnLig me of every ill. 



And among them comes one, brighter, 

Fonder far than all beside. 
Sunlight of my young existence, 

Who in life's green springtime died. 
Music from her lips is gushing, 

Like the wind-harps plaintive tune. 
When the breeze with soft wing brushes 

O'er its strings iu flowery June. 

O, thou white-browed peerless maiden, 

Holiest star that heams for me ! 
Thou didst little dream how laden 

Was this heart with love for thee ! 
Once fair garlands thou didst weave me. 

But to gem Emanuel's throne 
Thou didst soar away and leave me 

In this weary world alone ! 

But iu dreams thou comest often. 

Hovering saint-like round my bed, 
Telling me in gentle whispers 

Of the loved and early dead ! 
Once, methought, thou didst a letter 

Bring from one remembered well, 
Who has left this world of sorrow. 

In the Spirit-Land to dwell ! 

Strange the seal, and when 't was broken. 

Strange the characters within. 
For 't was penned in language spoken 

In a world devoid of Sin ; 
Told, no doubt, of joys that wait them 

Who shall enter spotless there. 
But before I could translate them 

I awoke, and found them air ! 

Deem not that the soul reposes 

In its radiant home for aye. 
On the fragrant summer roses 

Sunset beams may sadly play ; 
But they whisper " banish sorrow, 

And from bitter thoughts refrain, 
On the bright and glorious morrow 

We will gild your leaves again !" 



HISTORY OF THE COSTUME OF MEN, 

DURING THE EIGHTEENTH AND THE BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 



BT PATBTTS B0BIN80N. 



People grieve about the departure of the good old 
times, and prate of the days of chivalry, which Mr. 
Burke sixty years ago said were gone. That they 
are gone the world may well rejoice at, not only be- 
cause they were times of ignorance and cruelty, but 
also of discomfort and inconvenience. In ihe diary 
of a court-officer of the days of Henry VII. is the 
note of a charge for cutting rushes, to strew on the 
floor of the Queen-closets; and another one men- 
tions the number of under-garments belonging to 
Henri III. of France as considerably less than any 
one of the belter orders in our own time would re- 
quire. In those days, the downy couch meant a bed 
of goose-wing feathers ; gloves were not; and when 
a gentleman needed a new doublet or head-piece, 
he went not to a tailor or the hatter of the day, but 
to a blacksmith. Let the lovers of romance talk as 
they please, there was little true poetry, and less 
feeling, in the minds of the heroes they wi»h to extol,* 
than of the veriest apostles of commerce of our own 
age. Rightly enough do we date civilization from 
the limes when men laid aside the rugged manners 
of old with the bronze and iron armor, and duffing 
the hammered helmet, assumed the cap of velvet 
and the hat of plush; when they laid aside the iron 
gauntlet for the chamois glove, and assumed the 
Cordovan boot in place of the leg-pieces of steel. 

The feelings of chivalry yet lingered as late as the 
days of the English Charles I. and the French Louis 
XIII. in the minds of the nobility. A new series of 
ideas, however, had arisen in the breasts of the peo- 
ple at a date long previous to this. Printing had be- 
come general, and the learnning previously the pro- 
perty of the priests had become the heir-loom of hu- 
manity : As a natural consequence, new ideas and 
new wants were unfolded, and these same ideas had 
become mure general. At this crisis France took 
the lead, and not only in philosophy but in the minor 
things of life, French manners and habits were 
copied. Consequently, in describing costume, Paris 
will be perpetually referred to, from the fact that 
from that great city emanated the fashions which 
controlled the costume of the world. 

It is true that other nations had their peculiar cos- 
tume, handed down and preserved by the tradition of 
courts, as the Norman dress continues even now the 
court uniform of the state officials of the British king- 
dom ; Spain had her peculiar doublet, hose and cloak, 
and Holland her own court apparel. If, however, 
we look nearer and closer, we shall discover each 
of the^e were dresses imported from France at some 
particular crisis, and retaining position and import- 
ance in their new home, when they were forgotten 
in the land whence they were adopted. 

The most highly civilized of all the nations of 
Europe at the time that this supremacy over the cos- 
tume of the world was exerted by France, it might 
have been expected that its selection would have 
been guided by good taste and propriety. This was 



not however the case, for in spite of the progress the 
world has made, the women of France and our own 
country, and the men also, are not to be compared 
to the members of the most savage tribes, either in 
gracefulness of form or propriety of dress. If the 
Chinese distort the foot, or the Indians of the North 
West Coast of America the forehead, the civilized 
women of to-day compress the waist, and men com- 
mit not less enormities. 

These matters are, however, incontestible; and 
though we might regret we cannot prevent them. 
They simply therefore give us a clue in treating our 
subject, of which we will avail ourselves. They 
teach us, that to Paris belongs the incontestible em- 
pire of that mysterious power known in France as la 
mode^ and in our own land as Fashion. Possibly this 
may be a remnant, the sole vestige, of that tone of 
pretension which led France in other days to aspire 
to universal empire. If so, the pride of other nations 
which led them elsewhere to resist French assump- 
tion here has been silent. Though not the rulers of 
the world by the power of the sword; though the 
French idiom be not so universal as the English, 
even the denizens of '* Albion perjide^^ submit to the 
behests of the controlling powers of the French mode. 
Let the French language be universal or not, is to 
us now of no importance ; that French fleets will drive 
English and American squadrons from the seas, is 
doubtful, but it is very certain EngIii^hmen and Ame- 
ricans for all time to come will wear French waist- 
coats, and Germans both in London and Philadelphia 
will call themselves French lx>otmakers. How fond 
soever a people may be of its national garb, ulti- 
mately it must submit to the trammels devir^ed in 
Paris. Uhimal^ly all men will wear that most in- 
convenient article called a hat, will insert their ex- 
tremities into pantaloons, and put their arms into the 
sleeves of the garment, so short before and so long 
behind, they are pleased to call a coat. When all 
nations shall have ccnne to this state of sub:^erviency, 
the end of the world will certainly be at hand, whe- 
ther because the ultima perfectio has been reached, 
or because God, who created man after his own like- 
ness, will be angry at the ridiculous figure they have 
made of his features, better theologians than I 
must decide. "We certainly are not very near this 
crisis, for hundreds of yellow-skinned gentlemen are 
yet ignorant of the art and mystery of lying a cravat, 
and never saw a patent leather boot. 

Like great epidemics, the passion for dress often 
leaps over territorial boundaries, and ships not un- 
frequently carry with the cholera and vomito bales 
of articles destined to spread this infection among 
lands as yet ignorant of it ; so that some day we may 
live to hear o( Oakford sending a case of hats to the 
Feejees, and of Watson making an uniform for the 
general-in-chief of the King of the Cannibal Islands. 

Possibly this passion for our costumes is to be 
attributed to the deterioration of the morals of the 
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s, ind if to, tiia drew hi 



riral im- I Tbi». il will be remembeicd, w«b tbs en wtn 

iniiuiiii^ nuu ugiiiuvniiii^, sNu ii^ .no .. .... .v^eFiioQ wniTien woro wbaleboDS rrame-works lo iln 

of moralB, Il may be Ihai ihe days of ihe iron garb - ilrBHea and ™p«, or a kind of defenaire «rti)oi oin 
were days of iron manner*, and hI;o o(' iron virtue, Ihe cheel an^ body. The fine gBnllemeii «l» a 
and Ihal in adopting a riilieu cwiume we have pnl ca^ed iheni^iv«> in wire*, to dinlCDd Ihe hipi o 
on, and they may be aboiil lo adupl a eiiken taiity | Ibeir ciiloUrs or breeches. Thu waa Ibe contgai 
of virtue and honor, | ofthe line ^nitemen, and in it kiuga uid heraerir' 

We will liegin lo ireal of costume a* il was in the I peared on Ihe stage almoal without itilemiptioii MJ 
daya of Louiii XIV., ihe iwlenin mood and ideati of . Ihe days of Talma, if we eirepl the brief and m 
whom exerted Iheir influem-e even on ilreas, and the ce»>ful aiienipl at rrturm, as fnr aa Ibeatrvt mt 
era which raw all other arig become pompous and , concerned, by Le Kain and Mademoiselle Qairo. 
labored, ntro !<aw costume awnme ihs most compli- I The foregoing was the prevai 
caied chamrler, Ciritiime nalDrally during this reign ihe next i" Ihe military garb uf Ihe day, racalliifik 
was permanent in itn I'haracter. and when Louis XV. , costume of Charles XII. of Stveden. aad not nlib 
succeeded to the throne he found his court iera dressed ' that of our own Putnam or Mad Aalboav WayK 
entlrelv aslheirrnther« haddone, andthe youngking, , Thus the lowland gentlemen who fought ia '&. 
five years of n(ie, die»ed precisely like his great- drewed aHer this mode, « 
gTtmdfalber, with peruLe, cane and breeches. When ; ofthe aniiie^ at Ramilier. 
he had reached the years of discretion, Louis XV. I apropos, aitd altogether more suitable and pnfa 
continued lo devote himself more to the lrifie# of ihd , than the uniforms of our own day. Tbe futlowi^i 

The following engraving is an illustration taken the lime of Aili.w, Porihw, Aramia and D'An^w, 




MAPLE SUGAR. 



■T AUnXD B. ITRSBT. 



Ob, the rich, dark maple nigar ! how it tells me of the 

woods, 
Of blaiid south winds and melting snows, and budding 

solitudes ! 
Oh, the melting maple sugar! as I taste its luscious 

sweets, 
Remembrance in my raptured ear her witching song 

repeats ; 
Once more my heart is young and pure .' once more my 

footsteps stray 
Amid the scenes, the lovely scenes, of childhood's opening 

day. 

A frosty night ! the searching air made hearth-fires a 

delight. 
Stern Winter seemed as if again to rally in his might ; 
But, oh, how pure and beautiful the morning has arisen ! 
What glorious floods of sunshine ! off! the dwelling is a 

prison ! 
Off, off! run, leap, and drink the air! off! leave roan's 

roofs behind ! 
Nature has more of pleasure now than haunts of human 

kind. 

How free the blood is bounding ! how soft the sunny glow ! 
And, hearken ! fairy tones are ringing underneath the 

snow ! 
Slump, slump ! the gauzy masses glide from hemlock, 

fence and rock. 
And yon low, marshy meadow seems as spotted with a 

flock ; 
Drip, drip, the icicle sends its tears from its sparkling tip, 

and still 
With tinkle, tinkle, beneath the snow rings many a 

viewless rill. 

We cross the upland pasture, robed with a brown and 

sodden pall, 
The maple ridge heaves up before — a sloping Titan wall ! 
The maple ridge ! how gloriously, in summer it pitches 

tent : 
Beneath, what a mossy floor is spread ! above, what a 

roof is bent ! 
AVliat lofty pillars of fluted bark ! what magical changeful 

tints 
As the leaves turn over and back again to the breeze's 

flying prints. 



Up, up, the beaten poth I climb, with bosom of blithesome 

cheer, 
For the song, oft varied with whistle shrill of the woods- 

man Keene, I hear ; 
The bold and hardy woodsman, whose rifle is certain death, 
Whose axe, when it rings in the wilderness, makes its 

glory depart like breath. 
Whose cabin is built in the neighboring dell, whose dress 

is the skin of the doe. 
And who tells long tales of his hunting deeds by the 

hearth-fire's cheerful glow. 

The summit I gain— what soaring trunks — ^what spreading 

balloon-like tops ! 
And see ! from the barks of otch, the sap, slow welling 

and limpid, drops ; 
A thicket I turn — the gleam of a fire strikes sudden upon 

my view, 
And in the midst of the ruddy blaze two kettles of sooty 

hue, 
Whilst bending above, with his sinewy frame, and wielding 

with ready skill 
His ladle amidst the amber depths, proud king of the scene 

is Will. 

The boiling, bubbling liquid! it thickens each moment there, 
He stirs it to a whirlpool now, now draws thin threads 

in air ; 
From kettle to kettle lie ladles it to granulate rich and slow. 
Then fiELshions the mass in a hundred shapes, congealing 

them in the snow. 
While the blue-bird strikes a sudden joy through the 

branches gaunt and dumb. 
As he seems to ask in his merry strain if the violet yet 

has come. 

The rich, dark maple sugar ! thus it brings to me the joy, 
The dear warm joy of ray heart, when I was a careless, 

happy boy ; 
When pleasures so scorned in after life, like flowers, then 

strewed my way. 
And no dark sad experience breathed '< doomed sufferer be 

not gay !" 
When Life like a summer ocean spread before me with 

golden glow. 
And soft with the azure of Hope, but concealing the 

wrecks that lay below. 



TO MY LOVE. 



BT HBNBT H. PAUL. 



Dewy buds of Faphiau myrtle 

Strew, ye virgins, as I sing ; 
Chaplets weave from Love's bright fountain — 

O'er my lyre their fragrance fling. 
What — what is gay Fieria's rose. 

What is Faphos' blushing flower, 
Whilst Beauty doth my spirit thrall, 

Whilst all my pulses feel tby power ? 



With Cyprian fire thine eye is sparkling, 

Like the morning's tender light ; 
Through thy silken loshcs straying, 

ShaAs resistle'iss wing their flight : 
O ! the time I first beheld thee. 

Blushing in thy early teens, 
Rose nor lily ne'er excelled thee. 

Though the garden's rival queens. 
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Time hat wpcd with ceaseleM motion ; 

Chance and change haye wroagfat their will- 
But my heart, with fond devotion, 

Clings to thee, belov'd one, still. 
Nor can life yield richer pleatore, 

Or a brighter gift impart, 
Than the pare and priceless treasure, 

Of thy fond and faithful heart. 



CATHARA. 



BT WALTER COLTOK, U. 8. «. 



Cathaba had that pure louian face. 
Which melts its way in music to the heart ; 

Each look and liue betrayed that breathing grace, 
Which Genius has embalmed in classic art, 

Or sculptured in the Aphrodite — ^where glows 

Immortal life, in marble's still repose. 

Her presence on your love and wonder stole 
With such an atmosphere of softened light, 

It seemed as some Aurora of the Pole, 
Were melting down the starry depths of night ; 

Or Dian had her glowing form unrolled 

From out her floating orb of liquid gold. 

Her features were most delicately moulded, 
And so transparent shone her dimpled cheek. 

That when her large black eyes their rays unfolded. 
Its bloom was lighted like some Alpine peak, 

When zephyrs roll the circling mists away. 

And on its summit breaks the blush of day. 

Her raven hair in showering ringlets fell. 
That veiled her sylph-like form from human vision ; 

Her step was light as that of the gazelle, 
And yet its air}' motions had precision ; 

The circling air displayed, where'er she went, 

A wave of light in rainbow beauty bent. 

Her voice was sweet as warble of a bird ; 

The accent flowed so softly through the tone, 
It seemed as 'twere the thought itself yon heard — 



Like music, which the summer's breeze hath thn 
O'er silent waters, from some woodlaud lyre. 
Or humming stream, or old cathedral quire. 

Her beauty broke not on a sudden glouce, 
But if you watched its soft progressive ray, 

Some hidden charm of form, or countenance, 
Like silver planets at the close of day — 

Would cast its slender veil of shadows by, 

And timidly advance upon the eye. 

Her heart was that from which her features took 
The tender tone their aspect ever wore ; 

The pensive thoughts which saddened in her look, 
Were what you feel upon a lonely shore, 

Where not a sound is heard except the surge, 

In which some billow hymns its dying dirge. 

Her eyes would swim, her bosom heave 'with griet 
When pale misfortune poured its tragic theme ; 

As in the quick wind shakes the forest leaf, 
An orphan's wo would tremble iu her dream ; 

The tears despair had hardened into stmie, 

Would melt to dew, when mingled with her own. 

You deemed that such an one, if death were ni^, 
Might cheer and soothe you, tho' she might not asi 

You thought how sweetly on your closing eye 
Would fall each glance her tender spirit gave ; 

While meekness showed where guilt might be forgiw 

And mercy plumed the parting soul for Heaven. 
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THE DEPARTED 



BT MKS. MAKT 8. WHITAKEK. 



Bid sorrow cease ; she rests in peace — 

Her task, at lost, is done ; 
And decked with youth, and bright with truth, 

Cold lies thy mort>*red one. 
But thine the crime, and through all time, 

Remorse shall follow thee. 
With phantom form, through calm and storm, 

On land and on the sea. 

Her shadowy hoir, her bosom fair, 

So often heaving sighs ; 
Her smile so blnnd, her lily hand. 

Her mildly mournful eyes — 
"NVhich long did weep— in troubled sleep. 

How lovely will they come. 
All fresh with life, and free from strife, 

From out the marble tomb. 

Her voice of love, all price above, 

Shall speak, as once it spoke, 
With gushing flow of tender wo. 

The while &T heart was broke ; 



When thy distrust had bowed to dust 

Her bosom's modest pride. 
Ere like a flower, beneath the shower 

Too rude, she meekly died. 

'Twill whisper soft, " Beloved, how oft 

Thy brow grows dark and stem ; 
I know not why, yet in thy eye 

Stronge coldness I discern ; 
A heavy blight, the spirit's night. 

Falls darkly on my soul ; 
This inward grief, without relief. 

Thou only canst control I" 

These accents clear, thy waking ear 

Shall lose in silence dread ; 
But from thy heart shnll ne'er depart, 

The wailing of the dead ; 
Her wasted bloom, her early doom. 

Shall haunt thee evermore ! 
While she, at rest, with spirits blest| 

Lives on the better shore. 



THE DEAD. 



BT " Alf ATTLD HEAD OR TOUIIO 8H0UTEXSS. 
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DsAD ! dead ! they are dying— dying ! 

Oh ! for the hands that were clasping ours ! 
Passed like a breeze in its own sad sighing, 

Falling like leaves from the wasted flowers, 
Dropping away, so still— so still ! 
Call them ag^in, so cold and chill ! 

Dead ? dead ? Oh ! how could they die ? 
Laughed they not, sang they not joyfully ? 
Were they not with us— and now are they gone ? 
Why have they left as, and where have they flown ? 
Spake they not oft of a deathless tie ? 
Are they not sleeping? Oh ! where do they lie ? 

Here I not here ! 't is a fearful place- 
Were they not gentle, with steps of grace ? 
Were they not glad as the birds in June ? 
With hearts like a fountain of joyful tune? 
They were with us at morn, and with us at night, 
Their locks were of gold, and their eyes of light ! 

Yet— yet, ye say they are dead ; 

Tell us the land where their footsteps tread ! 

Oh ! there is one who hath sought its shore. 

Never to smile with us, weep wjth us more ; 

Soon, too soon ; 't is a mournful thing 

To pass with the bier o'er the flowers of spring ! 

List ! list ! she is coming now ! 

Twine ye the wreath for her gladsome brow, 

Gather the buds, ay, the buds that keep 

Such trembling dreams in their breasts, asleep. 

Beauteous types of her heart are they ; 

Cull them from streamlet and glen away ! 

Here, here, when the sun is low, 
We shall sit again, when the shadows throw 
Their dusky wings o'er mount and sea. 
And speak of the past, and the time to be ! 



Counting the links that have broken away 
From each chain at the fount, where the heart-streams 
play! 

Hist ! hist ! did you hear her pass. 

The ringing laugh on her lip ? Alas ! 

Say ye again that she slumbers low ? 

Mourner, why art thou shaken so? 

Death is the veil that the spirit takes. 

When the light of God on its sorrowing breaks ! 

Then, then, thouMt murmur no more ! 
Peace to the weary who travel before ! 
BlessM are they He hath chosen and tried, 
BlessM are they in His love that have died ; 
Heart ! let thy throbbings be constant to prayer. 
So thoa wouldst dwell where thy cherished ones are ! 

Tarn ! turn, look down through the vale 
Stretching before thee, where, saddened and pale, 
Sorrow is beck'ning thee— sorrow and wrong — 
Weak though thine arm may be, feeble thy song, 
God smileth aye, on the small " precious seed," 
Making the harvest-time golden indeed ! 

Thou hast been sleeping ; wake from thy dreams ! 
Wo for that waking till God o^er it gleams ! 
Better the sleeper were locked in his rest. 
Better the sun had gone down in his west ! 
Yet if thy path windeth up through thy fears, 
Hope's resurrection shall dawn on thy tears ! 

Hope ! Hope ! transfigured and bright. 
Walking with Faiih on the mountains of light ! 
Bidding thee weep the departed no more. 
Angels await at the sepulchre door ! 
Bidding thee take up thy cross, for the day 
Soon from thy vision will vanish away ! 
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THE HOMESTEAD OF BEAUTY. 



BT S. D. AMDBBSOll. 



There -s a homestead of beauty by Delaware's stream, 

And the sweet tones of children are ringing all day, 
While the voice of the mother is blithesome and glad, 

As the notes of the song-bird that warbles in May. 
The Angel of Peace to the hearth-stone has come. 

With a message of mercy to brighten each dream, 
And as glad to the heart, as 't is pure to the eye. 

Is that homestead of beauty by Delaware's stream. 

The woodbine has curtained the threshold with flowers, 

And the half-shaded sunbeams fall soft on the floor ; 
While the white-sanded streamlet is singing as sweet 

As the echoes of music, when music is o 'er. 
The dew on each snow-drop is gem-like and bright. 

And the lily is bathed in morn's earliest beam. 
While the zephyrs are whispering their matins of praise. 

Round that homestead of beaoty by Delaware's stream. 
7* 



The wings of the evening come loaded with bliss, 

When the toil and the trouble of daylight is past, 
And the coolness and calm of the star-lighted hours, 

O'er the dwellers in hall and in cottage is cast. 
The sun-browned cheek of the father is kissed ; 

With tears the full eye of the parent will gleam 
As he presses those loved ones more near to his heart, 

In that homestead of beauty by Delaware's stream. 

And then from that cottage the hymn and the prayer 

Uprose, when the hour of reposing had come ; 
And each sent an offering of thanksgiving up 

To Him who had blessed them with quiet at home. 
Oh ! who has not wished, when the cold world has chilled 

Each flow'ret that blossomed in life's morning dream. 
To find out some refuge from sorrow and care. 

Like that homestead of beauty by Ddaware's stream. 
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GEMS FROM LATE READINGS. 



BY G. P. R. JAMES. 
Wk always fail when we judge of the fate of others. 
Life is double— an internal and an external life ; the latter 
often open to the eyes of all, the former only seen by the 
eye of God. Nor is it alone those material things which 
we conceal from the eyes of others, which often make ihe 
apparently splendid lot in reality a dark one, or that which 
seems sad or solitary, cheerful and light within. Our 
characters, our spiriu operate upon all that fate or acci- 
dent subjecu to them. We transform the events of life for 
our own uses, be those uses bitter or sweet ; and as a piece 
of gold loses its form and solidity when dropped into a cer- 
tain acid, so the hard things of life are resolved by the ope- 
rations of our own minds into things the least resembling 
themselves. True, a life of study and of thought may 
seem to most men a calm and tranquil state of existence. 
Such pursuiu gently excite, and exercise softly and peace- 
fully the highest faculties of the intellectual soul ; but age 
brings with it indifference even to these enjoyments— nay, 
it does more, it teaches us the vanity and emptiness of all 
man's knowledge. We reach the bounds and barriers 
which God has placed across our path in every branch of 
science, and we find, with bitter disappointment, at life's 
extreme close, that when we know all, we know nothing. 
This I have learned, and it is all that I have learned in 
eighty years, that the only knowledge really worth pursu- 
ing is the knowledge of God in his word and his works — 
the only practical application of that high science, to do 
good to all God's creatures. 

The operation of man's mind and of his heart are as yet 
mysteries. We talk of eager love ; we speak of the warm 
blood of the South ; we nanie certain classes of our fellow 
beings excitable, and others phlegmatic ; but we ourselves 
little understand what we mean when we apply such 
terms, and never try to dive into the sources of the quali- 
ties or the emotions we indicate We ask not how much 
is due to education, how much to nature j and never think 
of the immense sum of co-operaiing causes which go to 
form that which is really education. Is man or woman 
merely educated by the lessons of a master, or the instruc- 
tions and exhortations of a parent? Are not the acts we 
witness, the words we hear, the scenes with which we are 
familiar, parts of our education ? Is not the Swiss, or the 
Highlander, of every land, educated in part by his moun- 
tains, his valleys, his lakes, his torrents? Is not the inha- 
bitant of cities subjected to certain permanent impressions, 
by the constant presence of crowds, and the everlasting 
pressure of his fellow men ? Does not the burning sun, 
the arid desert, the hot bla»«t, teach lessons never forgotten, 
and which become part of nature to one class of men ; and 
frozen plains, and lengthened winters, and long nights, 
other lessons to the natives o( a different region? Give 
man what instruction you will, by spoken words or written 
signs, there is another education going on forever, not only 
for individuals but for nations, in the works of God around 
them, and in the circumstances with which his Will has en- 
compassed their destiny. 

BY J. G. WHITHER. 

THK WOBSHIP OF IfATURK. 

The ocean looketh up to heaven, 

As 't were a living thing ; 
The homage of its waves is given 

In ceaseless worshiping. 



Tbey kneel upon the slopii^ mid. 
As bends the human knee ; 

A beautiful and tireless band — 
The priesthood of the 






They pour the glittering treasares oat 

Which in the deep have birth ; 
And chant their awful hymns about 

The watching hills of earth. 

The green earth sends its incense up 

From every mountain shrine — 
From every flower and dewy cup 

That greeteth the sun-shine. 

The mists are lifted from the rilla, 

Like the while wing of prayer 
They lean aliove the ancient hills, 

As doing homage there. 

The forest tops are lowly cast 

O'er breezy hill and glen, 
As in a prayerful spirit passed 

On nature as on men. 

The clouds weep o'er the fallen world. 

E'en as repentant love ; 
Ere, to the blessed breeze unfurled. 

They fade in light above. 

The sky it is a temple's arch — 

The blue and wavy air 
Is glorious with the spirit-march 

Of messengers at prayer. 

The gentle moon, the kindling sun, 

The many stars are given, 
As shrines to bum earth's incense on-^ 

The altar-fires of Heaven ! 

BY MISS PARDOE. 

There is always something sad, if not reroltlng, in the 
visit of those unsympathizing servitors of dissoluiion who 
first break upon the stillness of the house of death. The 
very nature of their errand is fearful— they come to claiai 
all that is left of what was once life, and will, and aclioii— 
to tread heavily over the floor where others have pre- 
viously moved with a noiseless step— to talk in hoarse, al- 
though suppressed voices, where the dull echoes hnt 
latterly been hushed— and coldly to pursue their avoeaticm 
in the very presence of eternity. Perhaps it is well that 
there is no possibility of delaying this first trial, for where 
the ties of love have been rent asunder, who would have 
courage to sanction so unhallowed an intrusion? Who 
could summon to the bedside, so lately the scene of agony 
and prayer, the unsympathizing eyes and hands of merce- 
nary strangers? Human nature is ever prone to resist 
where resistance is possible, and sufl*ering certain ; happy 
is it, therefore, that it is taught, in so solemn a moment, to 
feel its own impotence, and to submit. 

The tiger gives no warning before he springs — it is for 
the traveler to be wary. The serpent utters no threatening 
before he stings— the intended victim must defend himself 
against the venomed tongue. And thus, in like manner, 
the woman who sees only the gorgeous skin or the clean- 
ing scales of vice, and wilfully closes her eyes against the 
poison to which they lend a mocking and a worthless 
charm, finds little pity, and excites no sympathy. 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 



A Happy New-Ykar.— Holding continual intercourse 
through the press with so nuuiy thousojids scattered over 
this country, and other countries, we feel an enlarged 
sympathy with our fellow beings, and use suitable occa- 
■ions to give utterance to hopes and wishes in another 
form than that of the essays, stories and poetry of the 
stated columns of this Magazine. We set forth our hum- 
ble " table," and while we invite all to a seat, we bid all 
welcome to the viands ; nny, we make the little festival 
with a particular and special view — to express to our 
readers our hearty wishes for " a happy New- Year." May 
they all be happy, all enjoy the year upon which we now 
enter, all be freed from care and troublesome anxiety, and 
all have enough for their own enjoyment and the gratifi- 
cation of liberal feelings. 

Now we are as sensible as any can be that the above 
wish is extended to the readers o( Graham — " And so we 
are selfish, sordid, can only wish well to those who do 
well to us." That is the charge which will be made by 
some good-natured body that has not had her feelings re- 
fined by a constant perusal of this Magazine. She curls 
her thin lip in scorn at our narrow feeling, and quotes 
scripture and poetry against the contracted philanthropy 
which does good in such a limited circle. We shuU not 
quote scripture back to her, but content ourselves with a 
simple remark that we adhere to out 'form of expression, 
and shall prove it to be sufficiently inclusive for all the 
New-Year wishes which we are bound to entertaiii and 
utter. 

In the first place, we wish the readers of Graham a 
happy New-Year — ^health, peace, comforts— rational en- 
joyment and pleasures that will please on reflection. 

Can peace, comfort and enjoyment be had by the readers 
of this Magazine, when those who are related with them 
are deprived of such gratificatious ? Should we not oflend 
by gross injustice if we should imagine the readers of 
Graham capable of high enjoyments when others were in 
distress ? How numerous and extensive are the ramifica- 
tions of social life ! Not a blow is struck on the remote 
verge of society but some sympathetic nerve carries it to 
the heart — friend — relative— associate— give interest to 
events ; and such links in the chain of social existence 
bind man to man, and make of human society one common 
body. We wish you happy ! then wealth, health, peace 
and quiet to all with whom you stand related. Can you 
be happy and your brother, your friend, your relative 
miserable? It is not possible. And when we wish a 
happy New Year to the thirty or forty thousand who take, 
and the four hundred thousand who read Graham, we wish 
a general happiness. 

We enter upon a new year with the fullness of hopes 
that are only eiUarged by the fruition of former hopes. 
Our hopes are not hopeless. Our desires to be rewarded 
have kept pace with our desires and efforts to please. We 
believe the latter desires have contributed to the gratifica- 
tion of the former ; and it is therefore in a spirit of hopeful 
gratitude that we wish our friends and their friends a 
happy New- Year. 

To the old we wish the ease which belongs to the dig> 
uity of years, and that degree of health which makes the 
twilight of life delightful. 

To the middle-aged we wish the maturity of intellect 
which secures wisdom to plans, and success to efforts. 

To youth a consciousness that very many of the pro- 



mises of life are so deceptive, that they must learn to rely 
more upon their own exertions than upon those promises. 
We wish to them well regulated minds, well controlled 
passions — ^we do not expect, we do not wish for the stately 
dignity of age in the lively and stimulated feelings of 
youth : enjoyment— and enjoyment of something of which 
age calls the vanity of life — is permitted to youth. So 
that in all their rejoicings, in all the cheerfulness of their 
hearts, in all the wanderings which they make by the 
light of their eyes, (alas ! how much has the lustre of even 
one pair of woman's eyes led us astray,) and in the under- 
standing of their hearts, (and how much do we all suffer 
by overrating that understanding !) all these things may 
be endured — may be encouraged indeed — if indulged in 
with that kind of reflection which keeps in view account- 
ability for it all. 

Some have desired that at the foot of Janus, who gnards 
the closing portal of the past and the opening door of the 
coming year, there might flow a rill from the river of 
Lethe, that we might drink in oblivion to the past. How 
narrow, how contracted must be the mould of such wishes. 
Let us take with us into the new year a full remembrance 
of the past. Let the events which have cast a gloom 
over a portion of our experience be recollected, that we 
may feel for others, that we may have in view that great 
fact, that we are bom to tronble as the sparks fly upward. 

The heartiness of our wishes for the good of the readers 
of this Magazine will be found in our efforts to make its 
pages interesting and instructive. We have adopted mea- 
sures, and shall carry them out. to maintain the pre- 
eminence of position which our Magazine has acquired. 
And while we look to the increased patronage of the pub- 
lic, we shall continue to hold at a proper elevation the 
standard of Literature, Morals and Truth. 

A Nut to Cback for '49.— With, we think, a ver>- 
just estimate of the position of Graham's Magazine, in 
the eye of the American public, we dn flatter ourselves 
that the January number, will in no degree be cquoled by 
any cotemporary, or that we will in the least lesson oar 
own dignity, if we boast a little about it. There has bedH 
so much talking on the part of our would-be rivals about 
their books, and an effort so manifestly strained to catch 
our tone and look, that we shall let out a link or two — or, 
as the horsemen say, '< shake out a step fester, if the mettle 
is in the other nag." 

The truth is, that there Is a very great mistake made in 
efforts to assimilate to Graham's Magazine— for, in the 
first place, all competition must be distanced by our supe- 
rior facilities, derived from circulation ; and in the next, 
the effort ends in playing second fiddle, to the great loss of 
reputation and time. There is — there ought to be at least — 
some unexplored field in which these rivals of ours may 
try their unfledged wing, where our own magnificent 
flight may not be seen in humiliating contrast, by these 
gentlemen and their friends. 

Suppose now, for instance — having tried a magazine 
q/ier Graham— they confess the " distance," and give us a 
touch at a magazine made up exclusively of translations 
from the French, with such copies of the illustrations as 
may be picked up in Paris, or can be done here. We 
really think something could be done with this hint pro- 
fitably, but this blundering and dodging along after an- 
other magazine, which crowds every avenue, and presents 
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itself for coutraat at every turn, must be roost humiliatiug 
and vexatious, and cannot but be a losing concern in shoe- 
leather and temper. The stereotype promises of our 
friends, which appear with the " snow-birds" every 
January, have lost their value, and as a standing joke 
might be relished well enough, but it strikes us that it is 
a sort of eccentricity in amusemait, harmless only because 
nobody is deluded. 

It is unfortunate that one half the world takes its no- 
tions of business, as it does its opinions, from the other 
half, and vainly supposes that the high road to success is 
a beaten track. Nothing coii be more absurd; and the 
history of the leading peimy commercial and weekly pa- 
pers in large cities attests this. In magazines the world 
does not take unfledged genius and untried promises at par. 
The magazine world — by which we mean that part of the 
world that reads magazines — has grown cautious, cute, 
shrewd, or whatever may happen to be the choicest 
phrase to designate a careful squint into the " bag" be- 
fore " buying the pig." It will not do, therefore, to at- 
tempt to gull the good folks, with a supposed rivalry be- 
tween your buzzard and our hawk — they know the dif- 
ference, and although '' Hail to the chief who in triumph 
advances,^^ may charm the ear as Graham for January 
flutters its golden wings before the bright eyes of all the 
cherry-cheeked damsels, in all the post-towns, when on 
his annual visit — his New-Year's call— to his fifty thou- 
sand friends — the tatterdemalion who, under cover, at- 
tempts to follow, will assuredly be greeted with the 
" Rogue's March," and achieve disgrace if not the whip- 
ping-post. It will not do, this sort of living by wit — tliis 
throwing out of a magnificent prospectus like Graham's, 
and then following it up with a specimen number in the 
way of " indu cement, ^^ as if the world were one vast fish- 
pool, and people — who are not gudgeons — ^were to be jerked 
out, dollars and all, with aji adroit fling of the fly, (going 
Ol flyer with a prospectus.) The gome has been pbiyed to 
every variety of tune — we think — and the gamut — we had 
like to have said gammon — is exhausted, and with it the 
public patience. o. 



" GRAHAM" TO '• JEREMY SHORT." 

My dear Jeremy, — The coming of the year 1&19 must 
present reflections of a mixed character to " The Trio." 
pur memories do not stretch back to " thirty years since," 
lAit fifteen years ago at " Bamfoed's," how vividly fresh 
in memory, to " You and Joe and I !" Those years of 
fun, frolic, literature in the bud, (poetic,) and extravagant 
expenditure of sixpences. Which of us troubled our 
brains about current rates, while we passed " curranV^ at 
" Bamford's?" What cured we about the opinion of the 
world ? Our " nuad of praise" was in bottles. " Impe- 
rial .'" did you say ? You are right there. " Three bot- 
tles of it I" Did we ever reach that sublime of extrava- 
gant dissipation in those imperial days? I think not. It 
would have been a sort of royal expenditure, that must 
have drained the treasury, and rendered us unfit for the 
g^ve studies of the aftern(X)n. 

Ah ! there was a foam, a sparkle, u sort of frost-work 
fizzling upon those mead-glasses, which we shall never 
•ee again, Jeremy ! — never ! Chompuigne, bubble it ever 
BO brightly, pnles in its inefl*ectual rivalry with the memory 
of the snowy efl^erveacence, which crowned the goblet at 
** Bamford's :" With the freshness of life's morning, 
has " Bampord" and his " imperial" melted awny ! and 
the place which knew them and us is known no more. 
The old blue frame, with an attic in its flrst Btory, and its 
window all awry, is gone !— as if to join those bright 



dreams which have floated into the unattainable. Tbe 
very dew of the heart of each of tu has been exhaled, tad 
with those laughing hours has gcme, upward -we trust, to 
enjoy sunshine and smiles with the angels. 

Do you know that I caimot look upon the ataring brick 
edifice which covers that hallowed ground, i^thont think- 
ing it a desecration ? and feeling a sort of unbidden wiA 
for a circumscribed earthquake I Is it not enough that tbe 
heart shrivels and grows cold in ita callouaed caaement, 
under the blighting influences of the god of this world— 
that Mammon must bridge over and entomb the onall 
spot that memory has consecrated to truth j ao that tbe 
seared conscience shall be watered no more at the foantsin 
at which in youth the heart's secrets of ea^ of ua were 
mirrored. Must even the green places which ^ee remem* 
ber in the past be obliterated forever ?— the points fnn 
which, with imprisoned impulses and high hopes, we 
started into that untried and beckoning world, -which, as a 
prism to the young eye, varied its fanciful auid attractiTS 
colors as we advanced, forever changing, forever dee^ 
tive, until the heart, jaded and wearied -with the chest, 
started from its dreams of bliss, to dream — to hope— no 
more. 

It is enough that the heart chaugea — ^that all that we 
looked forward to in youth, hopefully and trustfully, fades 
as we advance. That the path which before ua was ver- 
dant and full of flowers, is sterile and strewn with ashes, 
as we tread it now ; and instead of the songa of birds, 
which filled the grove and made the air vocal, and tbs 
heart happy, we have but the melancholy dirge- & 
funeral wail of autunm— sweeping with moouing sooad 
through the unleafed<trees — a sad sky above our hrads - 
and withered leaves beneath our feet ! 

Ah! how sadly have we changed! — "Wk ThbkbI" 
What bitter heart experiences have we treasured up! 
How many of " the world's" dark lessons do we know! 
Would not either of us give all that we have learned for 
one hour of the unshadowed happiness of those 3roaof 
days ? Could we but go back again to taste it— did yoa 
ever muse on this?— would we change as we have, m re- 
main as we were, think you ? With but a slice of a year's 
experience — as years roll by us noii^— to start with as a 
capital, would we be as wordly-wise — ^in any way u 
worldly— as we are ? I think not. We should quaff its 
knowledgee more sparingly, believe me, in a Bamfocd- 
reminiscence, vividly intermingled with that slight ajqve* 
ciation of men as we know them ! We should treasore 
those heart bubbles, which the world has blown into air.' 
Should we not, Jeremy ? o. ». ». 



Industry and Persevkrakce.— The power of these 
two qualities to overcome almost every diflSculiy is well 
exemplified in the case of Bulwer, the novelist. When 
he first commenced writing, he found it to be very hard 
work. Bently says he worked his way to eminence ihroagb 
failure and ridicule. His facility is only the result of 
practice and study. He wrote at first very slowly, and 
with great difficulty ; but he resolved to master his stub- 
born instrument of thought, and mastered it. Re has 
practiced writing as an art, and has re- written some of his 
essays (unpublished) nine or ten times over. Another 
habit will show the advantage of continuous applieatioa. 
He only works aboat three hours a day— from ten in the 
morning till one— seldom later. Tbe evenings, when 
alone, are devoted to reading, scarcely ever to writing. 
Yet what an amount of good bard labor has resulted from 
these three hours ! He writes very rapidly, averaging 90 
pages a day of novel prmt. 
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LafI imd Balladi. By TItomis BbiIkuuih Rtad. J 

WieonrcH that we lur« little lympathy with lh( 
of ccotn niid les-coloccd boolu whicli bore liivnde 
buid, with tlie afipareiil intention of beileSlting iioii 

w> now ond iken jleui fnni rnnid Ihig IkmI of nniflrd 
lulibiili s volunkc like tbe one beroce Qt. 
To the nniqcmna admirera of Mr. Rond'. foriqer c 



grcBlanfl thdn thit evidence oT a power of development, 
which hni ilwiyi ihown iWeir in the enrlicr venn ol 
men poncMiiig the higheitordaof geniui. 

composed of lyrical poema ; but there are ataa two or three 

deeirc to lee a futtkar eierlion of the author'* Inleiiti In 
Ihia niifettornl mods at TcriiGcutlon. The power which 
he eviiK^ea in " the AMieniial'a Daughter" and "A Viaion 
of Death," prove the eilstcnee of reaoorcca for which the 
(iienda of hia former volome acarcely gn»e him credit. 

Read'a geniua, at the eaae with which be paaaea from 
lyrical (0 the highcit order of poetry, with the acope of 



lyrical and dramatic pDcnu; both are beaotiful, bnt ol 
widely differmlorderaofbeanly. The former are chamc- 
teriied by n purity of thought and aenlinwnt, ■ deliate 

and conalant play of fancy in figorea the moat apt and 
glowing, a atriking apirit of individuality, and a Teraiftca- 



le lyric 



The 
■I Ihe a 



effect rather by force and esmeatneaa 1 


an by beau 


Ta..d 


delicncyofeipreation. Thia i. a. it .hn 


iildbe,and 




our author the poaaeaaor of poweri whic 




lually 


place hini m the rery Brat rank of poei 


. But we 


muat 




anbatantia 












le with Ih 


nxM 



"When old Winter, through hia Gngera nnmb, 

WitluD the neighboring atream;" 
•nd Ihe ferrenl feeling which appeara to have dictated 
thia friendly tribute to one whoaa prewnce cu at ail 

" A aominer In the heart." 



Pniilng aome half dozen poem 



dulling in Ihe wildeal Highliof bncy, but never eoaring 
vmid the common ken. The atory ii limple, ud nnia 
I Eh'' power with which a virtuoua love may ahepe the 
.■ii^iyof Ihemeaneal. The picture of the beggan bang- 



PuraunI their m. 



Thawing the blood until it ran 



imbly portrayed in the following 



-* Upon Ihe benor'a heart the mulin hym 

The fiiher breetbei the b^ny sir,' 

Bui hwra it Snoware"" "''"'' '' 

The mnaic from the lofty aiale, 

And all the aplaidor of the aocred pile- 



All were unheeded, 

if there came at 

01 In iU birth m 
he awakening firoro Ihla lethargy, at tbe 
', la nnrivaled :— 



' ' All thinga at once t>ecame a ghirio 

And inaumtly unio hTiTp. '" " 
llolled fragnu-iila of old aong— 



■'rom "Tbe I>eBened Road" we 

" Here I atroU along the village, 
Aa in yooth'a departed room, 
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But I miss the crowded coaches, 
And the driver's bugle-horn ; 

"Miss the crowd of jovial teamsters, 

Filling buckets at the wells, 
With their wains from Conestr^, 

And their orchestras of hells J*^ 

" The Alchemist's Daughter," amid a host of stirring 
lines, contains the following beautiful passages. Lorenzo, 
speaking of the marriage of his young mistress — 

" Her mother died long years ago, and took 
One half the blessed sunshine from our house, 
The other half was married off last nigAl." 

This is genuine poetry, and we recognize it at once. 
Again, describing the rising moon, — 

" Mark how the moon, as by some unseen arm. 
Is thrust toward heaven like a bloody shield." 

The following noble burst should go far to cheer those 
whose labors appear to produce no immediate results: — 

" Are there no wrongs but what a nation feels — 
No heroes but among the martial throng ? 
Nay, there are patriot souls who never grasped 
A sword, or heard a crowd applaud their names — 
Who lived and labored, died, and were forgot ; 
And after them the world came out and reapt 
The field, and never questioned who had so^ni." 

From this garden of dainty devices let us, before 
leaving, cull a few choice flowers. From "The New 
Village" we would fain extract the whole stajiza, de-' 
acribiiig the furest-life of the Indian nuiids, which con- 
cludes thus — 

" The daisies kiss their foot-falls in the grass, 
And little streams stand still to paint them in their glass J^ 

In "A Vision of Death," the flowers over the grave of 
a beautiful maiden, are thus invoked : — 

" Bloom, bloom, 
Ye little blossoms ! and if beauty can. 
Like other purest essences^ exhale 
And penetrate the mouldy your flowers shall be 
0/ rarest hue and perfume. ^^ 

From " The Realm of Dreams," we extract this ex- 
quisite couplet : 

" And where the spring-time sun had longest shone 
And violet looked up, and found itself alone. ^* 

The above has a positive fragrance, that unexplninable 
odor which at once distiiiguishes genuine poetry, however 
disguised, from all imitations, however ingenious. No 
one but a true poet could have written this passage, which, 
for its suggestive delicacy, is scarcely rivaled in our 
language. From the same poem we extract this simile, 
describing the unruffled quiet of a smull mountain lake: — 

" Through underwood of laurel, and across 
A little luwn, shoe-deep with sweetest moss, 
I passed, and found the lake, which , like a shield 
Some ffiatu long had ceased to wield, 
Lay with its edges sunk in sand cmd stone, 
With ancient roots and grasses overgrown.'^ 

The descent of the mystic spirit of the lake is thus 
pictured : 

" Then noiselessly as moonshine foils 

Adown the ocean's cr>'stal walls. 

And with no stir or wave attended. 

Slowly through the lake descended; 

Till from her hidden form below 

The waters took a golden glow. 

As if the star which made her forehead bright 

Had burst and filled the lake with light." 

Observe the beautiful melancholy, and the slow, swaying 
versification of the following description of a deserted 
quay : — 

" The old, old sea, as one in tears. 
Comes murmuring with his foamy lips, 

And knocking at the vacajit piers. 

Calls for hi8 long-loat multitude of ships." 



We would gladly extend this imperfect notice to twice 
its prescribed length ; for we are aware that in our limited 
bounds we can do but partial justice to merits so eon- 
spicuous; and, perhaps, in onr bungling haste to plo^ 
that which caught our fancy, we have passed by beauties 
which would have arrested the eyes of others. We are 
conscious of having bestowed on this volume the most 
unmixed praises ; and the censorioas may amk as, whit 
has become of our critical gall ? The province of criticirai 
is two-fold — to cheer with praise, or to correct witk 
censure ; and we belong to that good-natured portion wk) 
exercise the former calling. What is deliberately done 
can be followed by no apology. Whatever we have nid, 
has been supported with solid material from the wock 
before us; and onr readers may judge by the extracts, 
whether we have done our author that worst c^oll injoatice 
which arises from over commendation. 

Poems. By Oliver Wendall Holmes. A New Ediiim. 
Boston : Wm. D. Ticknor 9" Co. 1 vol. IGmo. 

It gives us great pleasure to announce the appearsnec 
of a new and revised edition <^ Dr. Holmes's poem, 
printed in a style of simplicity and elegance creditable to 
the publishers and appropriate to him. It contains a laige 
number of pieces which have never before appeared in aoy 
collection of his poems, and also a number which are noir 
printed for the first time. A voloine which is bo csb* 
phatically " a nest of spicery," which sparkles on eveiy 
page with wit, fancy, and imagination, and which eon* 
tains some of the most perfect specimens of versifieatiaa 
and true poetical expression ever produced in the coootry, 
will be sure of a rapid and a large circulation. The aathor 
has been literally mobbed for many years to prepare aa 
edition of his poems, and we now have one whi(^ fiurly 
reflects his character and powers. 

In criticising a poet, the too common method pursaed 
by the craA is to fix upon him some time-honored and tin)e> 
worn phrases and epithets, which apply to him <Mily aa they 
apply to all poets, and to avoid that task of analyais whkk 
would bring out the peculiarities of his genius. HoloMi 
has especially suffered from this mode of criticism; end 
thus one of the most singular and individual of oar pocHi 
a man who, whatever may be thought of the scope aod 
domain of his genius, is still a strictly originid writer, ii 
described in terms which are as applicable to Loagfelloir 
and Bryant as to him. 

The great njental peculiarity of Holmes is fin<w<i— gf 
intellect — subtilty in the perception of resemblanoes, sob- 
til ty in the perception of differences, and sabtilty in te 
conception of remote and filmy shades of thought. He 
has a most acute and inevitable perception of the lodi* 
crous, but it is ever passed through his intellect before it 
is expressed ; and, accordingly, his wit and hanvMr have 
the certainty of demonstration, and never miss their msik. 
He has a no less acute perception of the pathetic, the 
beautiful, and the g^rand, but he never hazards their cs* 
pression from the simple impulse of enthusiasm, but paasei 
them also through his intelligence, scrutinizes them as 
they lie mirrored on his imagination, and gives them ut- 
terance only when he is satisfied intellectoally and con- 
sciously of their validity and excellence. Sacfa a an 
would naturally be accused of lacking sensibility, senai- 
tiveness to impressions; but no carefol reader of his 
writings, who considers their singular wealth and variety 
of sensuous imagery, (^niceties and felicities of deseriptkm, 
can fail to discern the intense sensibility to external ob- 
jects they continually imply, however mnch he nay ba 
puzzled to account for the form in which it is expnand. 
The truth is, we should judge, that Holmes's exti eme 
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■entitiyeness made him skeptical, or fearfal of the quality, 
and that he arraigned his impreasious, hia apoiitaneoiia 
oombiimtioas and strange freaks of juxtaposition, his 
teeming throng of fanciful images, his impatient, voluble, 
and affluent verbal extravagances, before the tribunal of 
hia intellect, to see if the>' would bear the testa by which 
the bizarre is discrimiimted from the picturesque, levity 
from wit, drollery from humor, sentimentality from pathos, 
fligh tineas from ideality. Were it not for his detecting, 
exactmg, sure and fine intellect, there would be no rein 
on his wild colt of a fancy, and the result would be more 
portentous freaks of deviltry and mischievousness, and 
perhaps more direct expression of impatient passion and 
tender feeling, but the whole would be but splendid dis- 
order and uimless brilliancy. It is thus from the very 
fulness and fierce pressure of his sensitive nature for ex. 
pression, that Holmes has become so eminently an intel- 
lectual poet, ujid that all his writings indicate an intense 
working of faculties rather than a heedless expression of 
affinities. Take up any one of his poems, witty or serious, 
subject it to the chemical processes of criticism, and it is 
surprising what seemingly untameable elements of thought 
and emotion are revealed. This mastery of his impulses, 
as seen in the intellectual form of their expression, is the 
peculiarity of Holmes, and gives to his poems that cha- 
racter of certainty, decision, and restrained exuberance, 
which constitutes so much of their charm. Such a man 
must have rejected more brilliancies and grotesque strokes 
of fanciful wit, than most men have ever conceived. 
Nothing which his fancy or his wit, his Ariel or his Puck, 
pitches into his mind, can pass muster, unless it can bear 
the sharp, close, microscopic glance of his sure and subtle 
intellect. 

^ In respect to the intellectuality of his processes, Holmes 
bears some resemblance to Tennyson, vrith the exception 
that Tennyson's mind pierces patiently into a different 
and more mysterious domain of spiritual phenomoia, and 
bears the marks of a slower reduction of film to form. 
The mind of Holmes acts with the rapidity of lightning. 
It examines and dissects as instantaneously as it feels and 
conceives. There ia no patient contemplation of the ob- 
ject of hia thought, but a quick, brisk, almost nervous seizure 
of it. His mind works with such intensity, all its faculties 
are so perfectly under his control, that wbot it grasps it 
grasps at once with the celerity of intuition. Nothiiig 
comes to liini by degrees and slow steps. He does not 
virait for the Muae to turn her countenance gradually upon 
him, unfolding feature after feature, but he impatiently 
seizes her by the shoulders, twirls her round, and looks 
her right in the face. He is not abashed by her reproof, 
and disregards all her airs and assumptions of dignity. 
He seems plainly to tell her that he will stand none of her 
nonsense — that he knows her secret — tliat she cannot im- 
pose upon him — that if she do not choose to smile he can 
Bail along very well without her assistance. Such spitdnl 
treatment from any body else, would draw down her 
wrath ; but Holmes seems a favorite, and has his mis- 
chievous .ways indulged. 

There is observable in Homes's long poems one defect 
which springs from the refinement of his perceptions. 
Though his writings evince no lack of vivid and palpable 
imagery, the curious subtilty of his mind leads him often 
into a remoteness of allusion whose pertinence and beauty 
are not apprehended by the ordinary reader. The leading 
idea of some of his poems, though obvious enough if 
sharply scrutinized, is still not promuient enough to 
enforce attention of itself. The result is that "Poetry" 
and " Urania," appear at fi4^ like aggregates of brilliant 
parts rather than as vital wholes. The unity of each is 
perceived only on an after examiuation. Thia is an artia- 



tical defect which mars their excellence and effec- 
tiveness. 

The present edition of Holmes, while it contains a com- 
plete collection of his published pieces, is enriched with 
some after dinner poems, which were not intended for the 
public eye. These seem to have been thrown off extem- 
pore, but they teem with brilliancies of wit and fancy, and 
are full of fine audacities of expression. Of these the best 
are "Terpsichore," "A Modest Request." and "Nox 
Postcfenatica," which contain enough spirit and poetry 
to make a reputation, and which almost add to that which 
Holmes has already made. The drinking song, slily called 
" A Song of Other Days," is almost unmatched for the 
grandeur and splendor of its imagery, and the heartiness 
of its tone. The " Sentiment" which follows this right 
royal AnacTe<mtic, is as glorious a tribute to water as the 
other is to wine — thus satisfactorily provuig that Holmes 
is indebted to neither for inspiration. One of the most 
beautiful and brilliant of the poems added in this editicm, 
is that on the Ancient Punch Bowl, and the mode in 
which sentiment and wit are made to shake hands, and 
dwell cosily together, is grandly humorous. " Urania,*' 
we suppose, must be considered on the whole, the best 
production in the volume. It has touches of sentiment 
and pathos, so graceful, so pure, and so elusive-^iot 
to speak of its satirical and witty portions — that it would 
be in vain to place any other poem of the author be- 
fore it. 

We have only space to refer to one more admirable pe- 
culiarity of Holmes, a natural consequence of the vigor, 
affluence and fineness of his intellect, and that is the re- 
ftadabUntM of his productions. There is a perpetual 
stimulant in them which we cannot drain dry. On a 
fourth or fifth perusal some refinement of allusion or 
aiudogy, some delicacy of thought or expression, some de- 
mure stroke of humor, which did not at first fix the atten- 
tion, repays the diligent reader. Indeed to read one of his 
poems for the purpose of taking in its whole meaning at 
once, would require the mind to be as thoroughly awake 
and active as if it were engaged on Hume or Butler. The 
very gladness and briskness with which his verse moves, 
the flood of radiance poured out upon it, the distinctness 
of much of the imagery, interfere, on the first perusal, with 
the perception of his minor felicities and remote combina- 
tions of fancy and wit. Holmes, indeed, is a poet to have 
constantly on the parlor-table, not one to be consigned to 
a shelf iji the library; for there is hardly a page not 
brightened by those fine fancies which age does not dim, 
and which " sparkle like salt in fire." 

United StaUs Fiscal Dtpartnunt. 

In a republican government entire simplicity in all that 
relates to public affairs, is not only convenient to the 
offlcers, but is a duty to the public, every maix of whom 
is a party in the business. We are reminded of the value 
of simplicity and order by two quarto volumes now before 
us, which point out the order, and show how simplicity 
is to be attained in whatever relates to the fiscal depart- 
ment of the government of the United States. 

The title of these volumes is expressive of their valu- 
able contents. " A Synopsis of the Conimercinl and Reve- 
nue System of the United States, as Developed by Instruc- 
tions and Decisions of the Treasury Department, for the 
Administration of the Revenue Laws : Accompanied with 
a Supplement of Historical and Tubular Illustrations of 
the Origin, Organization ond Practical Operations of the 
Treasury Department and its various Bureaus, in Fulfill- 
ment of that System : In Eight Chapters, with an Appen- 
dix. By Robert Mayo, M.D. 2 vols. 4to." 

We have not space to enter into detaiUt of this tmly 
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great work. All that is set forth iu the promises of the 
title page is amply sustained by the body of the work, and 
an amount of information is given, truly astonishing to 
those who have not had experience in the numerous rami- 
fications of the overgrown department. While there is 
scarcely a relation which any citizen could occupy with 
regard to the treasury department, in all its forms, and 
while the duty of every officer connected with that branch 
of government, whatever may be his grade, is amply set 
forth, it seems as a matter of course that at least one in 
every hundred of the citizens of this country should have 
a copy of this instructive work, for the benefit of himself 
and of the others to whom he is the eenturion. And while 
these various kinds of information are given, the work in- 
cidentally contains a history of the department. 

Loan holders, applicants for remuneration, aiid all who 
have any coiniection or business with the tresury deport- 
ment, are instructed by these volumes how to proceed — 
how they ought to proceed — and how others have pro- 
ceeded. Dr. Mayo has done a public service by preparing 
these volume. We hope the public will remember him 
and his work. 

The Women of the Bible ; Delineated in a series of Sketches 
of Prominent Etmales mentioned in Scripture. By Clergy' 
men of the United States. Illustrated by eighteen charac- 
teristic engravings. Edited by the Rev. J. M. Wain^ 
wrightj D. D. Phila : Geo. S. Appleton, 164 Chestnut 
street. 

This book is as remarkable for the felicity of its design 
as for the beauty of its execution. The plates which adorn 
it ore eighteen iu number, and they are among the best 
and most exquisite specimens of the engraver's art that it 
has ever been our good fortune to examine. The articles 
have been written by clergymen of the United States, dis- 
tinguished for their talents, and eminent for their piety ; 
and they have truly rendered a meet offering for those to 
whom it is appropriately dedicated, " thoughtful readers, 
men as well us women, the one being interested equally 
with the other, in what constitutes the character of mother, 
wife, daughter, sister." As tire inside of the book is rich 
and attractive, so the skill and taste of the binder have 
made its exterior truly magnificent. The style is new in 
this country, being a rich, massive arabesque, and its 
execution reflects the highest credit upon Mr. J. T. 
Altemus, of this city, under whose supervisory direction 
the work was accomplished. 



The Republic of the United States of America; Its Duties 
to Itself and its Responsible Relations to other Countries. 
New York : D. Appleton ^ Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 

In this volume the author enters upon an elaborate de- 
fense of the democratic party of the union, the adminis- 
tration of President Polk, and the Mexican War. As a 
partisan production it may be considered able and moderate. 
The writer, however, in his remarks on war in genera], 
and the Mexican war in pjirticular, fulls into some offen- 
sive caiU of his own, in attempting to upset some popular 
cant of another kind. 

Mrs. Sigoumey^s Poems. 

Carey & Hart have published, in one beautiful volume, 
uniform with their editions of Longfellow, Bryant and 
Wills, the Poems of Lydia IL Sigourney. a lady who has 
been long before the public as a writer, and whose fine 
powers have ever been devoted to good objects. She 
richly deserves the compliment of such an edition, and we 
have no doubt that its success will be triumphant. The 
volume contains many poems which have never before 



been included in a collection of her works, and mmy 
wliich are now published for the first time. The illnstrt- 
tions by Darley are the best, both in respect to design and 
execution, which have appeared in Carey & Hart's editiooi 
of the American poets. They all exhibit Darley's siugnlir 
power of making the countenance physioguomical of titt 
mind, even of the most elusive qualities of thought and 
emotion, and of bringing out character distinctly aod 
decisively. 

Notes of a Military Reconnoisance qf the Route to CaK- 
fomia with the advanced Guard of the Army of the WeU^ 
Commandtd by General S. W. Kearney. By W. H. 
Emory, U. S. A. 

This public document, printed by order of Congress, sad 
vastly different from the usual verbose yarrflg^o5, in priutinf 
which public money is expended, is a most valuable work. 
Mr. Emory hus traveled with the eye of a scholar as well as 
soldier, and while he has amassed a valuable collection d 
military deaa, he has added scarcely less to our stock (^ 
Ethnological and antiquarian information. Well written, 
truthful, because it is an official report, recording many 
ijicideuts of peril by flood and field, it should fiiid a plaee 
in every library, as a memorial of the toil and sufferiagi 
of that gallant little band which, under the guidance of 
the late General Kearney, won that beaatiful country for 
the United States. The battle of San Paaqual and the 
subsequent operations on the San Francisco, (where the 
gallant Captain Moore Johnstone, Lieut. Hammond, and 
so large a portion of the command were killed,) are gra- 
phically told, and add to the interest of the book, which is 
richly illustrated by engravings of ruined buildings, plants, 
scenery, etc. 

The Opal. — Our amiable and highly gifted friend, Mrs. 
Sarah J. Hale, has presented to the public, in "The 
Opal" just published, one of the best and most beautiful 
Aiuiuals we have ever seen. Her superior taste as 
Editress, has enabled her to collect a number of articles of 
unquestionable merit, which, together, form a moat de- 
lightful volume. We do not wonder at " The Opsii'i" 
popularity, especially since the care of its preparation has 
devolved upon Mrs. Hale, who is so eminently fitted for 
the performance of that duty. Its pages are pure and 
bright, and the gems which adorn them, from the rich 
treasures of the minds of Grace Greenwood, N . P. Willis, 
and other equally popular authors, serve to render it in 
truth, a neat and appropriate offering for all seasons. 

Thirty Years Since, or the Ruifud Family. — The inde- 
fatigable G. P. R. Jamks, has written another novd, 
which bears this title. It is remarkable with what facility 
works of fiction emanate from his pen, and it is not the 
less astonishing that they should be so generally readable. 
" Thirty Years Since" is fully equal to any of its author's 
recent productions, and will doubtless find many readers 
and admirers. 

The Rival Beauties. — This is the title of a new novd 
written by Miss Pardob, author of "The City of the 
Sultan," &c. Gertrude and Sybil, the Rival Beauties, arc 
as dissimilar in their natures as light is the opposite of 
darkness, and the character of each has been portrayed 
in an admirable maimer by the writer. Miss Pardee's 
works are usually interesting — the one before us will, we 
think, compare advuntageously with any that have pre- 
ceded it. 

Hand' Book of the Toilette and Hand-Book of Contfena- 
tion and Table Talk, are th^ptitles of two bijou yolomes 
published by G. S. Appleton. They are beautifully gotten 
up, and contain many valuable suggestions. 
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In one of those long. low, one-story, unpainted 
houses which succeeded the log-houses in Vermont 
as the second generation of human habitations, lay a 
sick woman. She knew, and all her friends knew, 
that her days were numbered, and that when she left 
that room it would be in her winding-sheet for the 
grave. Yet her face and her spirit were calm, and 
the tones of her voice, like those of the dying swap, 
were sweeter than those of life. She had taken an 
affectionate leave of all her children, in faith and 
hope, save one — her eldest son — a mother's boy and 
a mother's pride. By great economy and unwearied 
industry this son had been sent to college. He was 
a mild, inoffensive, pale-faced one; but the bright 
eye did not belie the spirit that dwelt in a casket so 
frail. He had been sent for, but did not reach home 
till the day before his mother's death. As soon as 
she knew of his coming, she immediately had him 
called to her room, and left alone with her. Long 
and tearful was their conversation. Sweet and 
tender A^-as this last interview between a mother and 
son who had never lacked any degree of confidence 
on either side. 

" You know, my son, that it has always been my 
most earnest wish and prayer that you should be a 
preacher of the gospel, and thus a benefactor to the 
souls of men. In choosing the law, you are aware, 
you have greatly disappointed these hopes." 

'* I know it, dear mother ; and I have done it, not 
because I like the law so much, but because I dare 
not undertake a work so sacred as the ministry, con- 
scious as I am that I am not qualified in mind, or body, 
or spirit, for the work. If I dared do it, for yoxir 
sake, if for no other reason, I would do it." 

"In God's time, my dear son, in God's time, I 
trust you will. I neither urge it, nor blame you. 
But promise me now, that you will never undertake 
any cause which you think is unjust, and that you 
will never aid in screening wrong from coming to 
light and punishment." 
8 



The son said something about every man's having 
the right to have his case presented in the best light 
he could. 

" I know what you mean," said she ; " but I know 
that if a man has violated the laws of God and man, 
he has no moral right to be shielded from punish- 
ment If he has confessions and explanations to 
ofier, it is well. But for you to take his side, and for 
money, to shield him from the laws, seems to me no 
better than if, for money, you concealed him from 
the ofiScers of justice, under the plea that every man 
bad a right to get clear of the law if he could. But 
I am weak and cannot talk, my son; and yet if 
you will give me the solemn promise, it seems as if 
I should die easier. But you must do as you think 
best." 

The young man bent over hia dying mother, and 
with much emotion, gave her the solemn promise 
which she desired. Tender was the last kiss she 
gave him, warm the thanks which she expressed, 
and sweet the smile which she wore, and which was 
left on her countenance after her spirit had gone up 
to meet the smiles of the Redeemer. 

Some months after the death of his mother, the 
young man left the shadows of the Green Mountains, 
and toward a more sunny region, in a large and 
thrifty village, he opened his otHce ; the sign gave 
his name, and under it, the words, "Attorney at 
Law." There he was found early and late, his 
office clean and neat, and his few books studied over 
and over again, but no business. The first fee 
which he took was for writing a short letter for his 
black wood-sawyer, and for that he con^cientiously 
charged only a single sixpence! People spoke well 
of him, and admired the young man, but still no 
business came. After waiting till "hope deferred 
made the heart sick," one bright morning a coarse- 
looking, knock-down sort of a young man was seen 
making toward the ofiSce. How the heart of the 
young lawyer bounded at the sight of his first client ! 
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What success, and cases, and fees danced in the vision 
in a moment ! 

"Are you the lawyer?" said the man, hastily 
taking off his hat. 

" Yes, sir, that *8 my business. What can I do for 
you?" 

" Why, something of a job, I reckon. The fact is 
I have got into a little trouble, and want a bit of 
help." And he took out a five dollar bill, and laid it 
on the table. The young lawyer made no motion 
toward taking it. 

"Why do n't you take it?" said he. "I don't 
call it pay, but to begin with — a kind of wedge — 
what do you call it?" 

" Retention-fee, I presume you mean." 

"Just so, and by your taking it, you are my 
lawyer. So take it." 

" Not quite so fast, if you please. State your case, 
and then I will tell you whether or not I take the 
retention -fee." 

The coarse fellow stared. 

"Why, mister, the case is simply this. Last 
fpring I was doing a little business by way of selling 
meat. So I bought a yoke of oxen of old Maj. 
Farnsworth. I was to have them for one hundred 
dollars." 

"Very well — what became of the oxen?" 

" Butchered and sold out, to be sure." 

" By you?" 

"Yes." 

" Well, where 's the trouble ?" 

"Why, they say, that as I only gave my note for 
them, I need not pay it, and I want you to help me 
to get clear of it." 

*• How do you expect me to do it?" 

"Plain as day, man; just say, gentlemen of the 
jury, this young man was not of age when he gave 
Maj. Farnsworth the note, and therefore, inlatv, the 
note is good for nothing — that 's all !" 

"And was it really so?" 

" Exactly." 

" How came Maj. Farnsworth to let you have the 
oxen ?" 

" Oh, the godly old man never suspected that I was 
under age." 

" What did you get for the oxen in selling them 

out ?" 

"Why, somewhere between one hundred and 
thirty and one hundred and forty dollars — they were 
noble fellows!" 

"And so you want me to help you cheat that 
honest old man out of those oxen, simply because 
the law, this human imperfection, gives you the op- 
portunity to do it ! No, sir ; put up your retention- 
fee. I promised my dying mother never to do such 
a thing, and I will starve first. And as for you — if I 
wanted to help you to go to the state's prison, I could 
take no course so sure as to do what you ofier to pay 
me for doing. And, depend upon it, the lawyer who 
does help you, will be your worst enemy. Plead 
minority ! No ; go, sir, and pay for your oxen honestly 
and live and act on the principle, that let what will 
come, you will be an honest man." 



The coarse young man snatched up his bill, and 
muttering something about seeing Squire Snapall, 
left the ofiSce. 

So he lost his first fee and his first case. He feb 
poor and discouraged, when leA alone in the office; 
but he felt that he had done right. His motber'« 
voice seemed to whisper, " Right, my son, righL" 
The next day he was in old Maj. Farnsworth's, and 
saw a pile of bills lying upon the table. The good 
old man said he had just received them for a ddil 
which he expected to lose, but a kind Providence had 
interposed in his behalf. The young la^Rryer said 
nothing, but his mother's voice seemed to oome 
again, "Right, my son, right." 

Some days after this a man called in the eveniof, 
and asked the young man to defend him in a trial 
just coming on. 

" What is your case?" 

" They accuse me of stealings bee-hive.*' 

"A bee-hive! — surely that could not be woitk 
much!" 

" No, but the bees and the honey i^rere in it." 

" Then you really did steal it?" 

" 'Squire are you alone here — nobody to hear?" 

" I am all alone." 

" Are you bound by oath to keep the secrets of 
your clients ?" 

" Certainly I am." 

" Well, then, 'twixt you and me, I did have a dab 
at that honey. There was more than seventy poundi! 
But you can clear me." 

"How can I?" ' 

"Why, Ned Hazen has agreed to swear that I 
was with him fi:»hing at Squanicook Pond that night" 

" So, by perjury, you hope to escape punishment 
What can you afford to pay a lawyer who will do 
his best ?" 

The man took out twenty dollars, tt was a great 
temptation. The young lawyer staggered for a mo- 
ment—but only for a moment. 

" No, sir, I will not undertake your case. I will 
not try to shield a man whom I know to be a villain 
from the punishment which he deserves. I will 
starve first." 

The man with an oath bolted out of the office, 
and made his way to Snapall's office. The poor lawyer 
sat down alone, and could have cried. But a few dol- 
lars were left to him in the world, and what to do when 
they were gone, he knew not. In a few moments 
the fIu^h and burning of the face was gone, as if he had 
been fanned by the wings of angels, and again he heard 
his own mother's voice, " Right, my son, right." 

Days and even weeks paAsed away, and no new 
client made his appearance. The story of his having 
refused to take fees and defend his clients got abroad, 
and many were the gibes concerning his folly. 
Lawyer Snapall declared that such weakness would 
ruin any man. The multitude went against the 
young advocate. But a few noted and remembered 
it in his favor. 

On entering his office one afternoon, the young 
man found a note lying on his table. It read thus, 

"Mrs. Henshaw's compliments to Mr. Loudoo, 
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and requests, if it be not too much trouble, that he 
would call on her at his earliell convenience, as she 
wishes to consult him professionally, and with as 
much privacy as may be. 

Rose Cottage^ Jun$ 25ih. 

How his hand trembled while he read the note. It 
might lead to business — it might be the first fruits of 
an honorable life. But who is Mrs. Henshaw ? He 
only knew that a friend by that name, a widow lady, 
had lately arrived on a visit to the family who resided 
in that cottage. *' At his earliest convenience." If 
lie should go at once, would it not look as if he were 
at perfect leisure? If he delayed, would it not be a 
disbone:»ty which he bad vowed never to practice? 
He whistled a moment, took up his hat, and went 
toward '* Rose Cottage.'' On reaching the hou«e, 
he was received by a young lady of modest, yet easy 
manner. He inquired for Mrs. Henshaw, and the 
young lady said, 

" My mother is not well, but I will call her. Shall 
I carry your name, sir?" 

''Loudon, if you please." 

The young lady cast a searching, surprised look at 
him, and left the room. In a few moments the mother, 
a graceful, well-bred lady of about forty, entered the 
room. She had a mild; sweet face, and a look that 
brought his own mother so vividly to mind, that the 
tears almost started in his eyes. For some reason, 
Mrs. Henshaw appeared embarrassed. 

" It is Mr. Loudon, the lawyer, I suppose," said 
she. 

" At your service, madam." 

" Is there any other gentleman at the Bar of your 
name, sir?" 

"None that I know of. In what way can you 
command ray services, madam?" 

The lady colored. " I am afraid, sir, there is some 
mistake. I need a lawyer to look at a difficult case, 
a man of principle^ whom I can trust. You were 
mentioned to me — ^but — I expected to see an older 
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man. 

"If you will admit me," said Loudon, who began 
to grow nervous in his turn, "so far into your con- 
fidence as to state the case, I think I can promise not 
to do any hurt, even if I do no good. And if on the 
whole, you think it best to commit it to older and 
abler hands, I will charge you nothing and engage 
not to be offended." 

The mother looked at the daughter, and saw on her 
face the look of confidence and hope. 

The whole afternoon was spent in going over the 
case, examining papers, and the like. As they went 
along, Loudon took notes and memoranda with his 
pencil. 

" He will never do," thought Mrs. Henshaw " He 
takes every thing for granted and unquestioned ; and 
though I don't design to mislead him, yet it seems 
to me, as if he would take the moon to be green 
cheese, were I to tell him so. He will never do;" 
and she felt that she had wasted her time and strength. 
How great then was her surprise when Loudon 
pushed aside the bundles of papers, and looking at 
his notes, again went over the whole ground, sifting 



and scanning every point, weighing every circum- 
stance, pointing out the weak places, tearing and 
throwing ofi*the rubbish, discarding what was irrele- 
vant, and placing the whole aflair in a light more 
luminous and clear than even she had ever seen it 
before. Her color came and went as her hopes rose 
and fell. AHer he had laid it open to her, he added, 
with unconscious dignity, 

"Mrs. Henshaw, I think yours is a cause of right 
and jurttice. Even if there should be a failure to 
convince a jury so that law would decide in your 
favor, there are so many circumstantial proofs, that 
I have no doubt that justice will be with you. If 
you please to entrust it to me, I will do the best I 
can, and am quite sure I shall work harder than if I 
were on the opposite side." 

"What do you say, Mary?" said the mother to 
the daughter. " You are as much interested as I. 
Shall we commit it to Mr. Loudon ?" 

" You are the best judge, but it seems to me that 
he understands the case better than any one you have 
ever talked with." 

Loudon thanked Mary with his eyes, but for some 
reason or other, hers were cast down upon the figures 
of the carpet, and she did not see him. 

"Well, Mr. Loudon, we will commit the whole 
aflfair to you. If you succeed we shall be able to re- 
ward you ; and if you do not, we shall be no poorer 
than we have been." 

For weeks and months Loudon studied his case. 
He was ofien at Rose Cottage to ask questions on some 
point not quite so clear. He found they were very 
agreeable— the mother and the daughter — aside from 
the law-suit, and I am not sure that he did not find 
occasion to ask questions oftener than he would 
have done, had it been otherwise. 

The case, briefly was this. Mr. Henshaw had 
been an active, intelligent and high-minded man of 
business. He had dealt in iron, had large furnaces 
at difierent places, and did business on an average 
with three hundred difierent people a day. Among 
others, he had dealings with a man by the name of 
Brown — a plausible, keen, and as many thought, an 
unprincipled man. But Henshaw, without guile 
himself, put all confidence in him. In a reverse of 
timte— such as occur once in about ten years, let 
who will be President— their afiairs became embar- 
rassed and terribly perplexed. In order to extricate 
his business, it was necessary for Henshaw to go to 
a distant part of the land, in company with Brown. 
There he died — leaving a young widow, and an only 
child, Mary, then about ten years old, and his busi- 
ness in a condition as bad as need be. By the kindness 
of the creditors their beautiful home called Elm Glen, 
was left to Mrs. Henshaw and her little girl, while 
the rest of the property went to pay the debts. The 
widow and her orphan kept the place of their joys 
and hopes in perfect order, and everybody said " it 
did n*t look like a widow's hou*e." But within four 
years of the death of Mr. Henshaw, Brown returned. 
He had been detained by broken limbs and business, 
be said. What was the amazement of the widow to 
have him set up a claim for Elm Glen, as his pro- 
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perty! He bad loaned Mr. Henshaw money, he 
said— he had been with him iu sickness and in death; 
and the high-minded Henshaw had made his will on 
his death-bed, and bequeathed Elm Glen to Brown, 
as a payment for debtd. The will was duly drawn, 
signed with Mr. Henshaw's own signature, and also 
by two competent witnesses. Every one was as- 
tonished at the claim — at the will — at every thing 
pertaining to it. It was contested in court, but the 
evidence was clear, and the will was set up and 
established. Poor Mrs. Henshaw was stripped of 
every thing. With a sad heart she packed up her 
simple wardrobe, and taking her child j left the village 
and went to a distant State to teach school. For six 
years she had been absent, and for six years had 
Brown enjoyed Elm Glen. No, not enjoyed it, for 
he enjoyed nothing. He lived in it ; but the haggard 
look — ^the frequent appeal to the bottle — the jealous 
feelings which were ever uppermost^^nd his coarse, 
profane conversation, showed that he was wretched. 
People talked, too, of his lonely hours, his starting 
up in bis sleep, his clenching his fist in his dreams, 
and defying '* all hell" to prove it, and the like. 

Suddenly and privately, Mrs. Henshaw returned 
to her once loved village. She had obtained some 
information by which she hoped to bring truth to 
light, for she had never believed that her husband 
ever made such a will in favor of Brown. To prove 
that this will was a forgery was what Loudon was 
now to attempt. An action was commenced, and 
Brown soon had notice of the warfare now to be 
carried on against him. He raved and swore, but 
he also laid aside his cups, and went to work to meet 
the storm like a man in the full consciousness of the 
justice of his cause. There was writing and riding, 
posting and sending writs — for both sides had much 
at stake. It was the last hope for the widow. It 
was the first case for young Loudon. It was victory 
or state's prison for Brown. The community, one 
and all took sides with Mrs. Henshaw. If a bias 
could reach a jury, it must have been in her favor. 
Mr. Snapall was engaged for Brown, and was de- 
lighted to find that he had only that " white-faced 
boy" to contend with; and the good public felt sorry 
that the widow had not selected a man of some age 
and experience; but then they said, "women will 
have their own way." 

The day of trial came on. Great was the excite- 
ment to hear the great " will case," and every horse 
in the region was hitched somewhere near the court- 
house. 

In rising to open the case, young Loudon was em- 
barrassed; but modesty always meets with encou- 
ragement. The court gave him patient attention, and 
soon felt that it was de&erved. In a clear, concise, 
and masterly manner, he laid open the case just as it 
stood in his own mind, and proceeded with the evi- 
dence to prove the will to be a forgery. It was easy 
to show the character of Brown to be one of great 
iniquity, and that for him to do this was only in keep- 
ing with that general character. He attempted to 
prove that the will could not be genuine, because 
one of its witnesses on his death- bed had confessed 



that it was a forgery, and that he and his friend had 
been hired by BrowiAo testify and swear to it* being 
genuine. Here he adduced the affidavit of a deoeafcd 
witness, taken in full before James Johnson, Esq. 
Justice of the Peace, and acknowledged by him. 
So far all was clear, and when the testimony closed 
it seemed clear that the case was won. But ^iriie&it 
came Mr. Snapall's turn, he demolished all tbew 
hopes by proving that though James Johnson, Esq. had 
signed himself Justice of the Peace, yet he was no 
magistrate, inasmuch as his commission had expired 
the very day before he signed the paper, and althoqgh 
he had been re-appointed, yet he had not been legally 
qualified to act as a magistrate — that he might or 
might not have supposed himself Xo be qualified to 
take an affidavit ; and that the law, for very wiw 
reasons, demanded that an affidavit should be takes 
only by a sworn magistrate. He was most happy, he 
said, to acknowledge the cool assurance of his yoanf 
brother in the law; and the only difficulty inras tint 
he had proved nothing, except that his tender con- 
science permitted him to offer as an affidavit a paper 
that was in law not worth a straw, if any better tbao 
a forgery itself. 

There was much sympathy felt for poor Loudon, 
but he took it very coolly and seemed no ^iray cait 
down. Mr. Snapall then brought forward his other 
surviving witness — a gallows-looking fellow^, but 
his testimony was clear, decided and consistent. If 
he was committing perjury, it was plain that he bid 
been well- drilled by Snapall. Loudon kept his eys 
upon him with the keenness of the Ijrnx. And 
while Snapall was commenting upon the case with 
great power, and while Mrs. Henshaw and Mary gave 
up all for lost, it was plain that Loudon, as he tamed 
over the will, and looked at it again and again, 
thinking of something else besides what Snapall 
saying. He acted something as a dog does when he 
feels sure he is near the right track of the game, 
though be dare not yet bark. 

When Snapall was through, Loudon requested that 
the witness might again be called to the stand. Bat 
he was so mild, and kind, and timid, that it seeoifld 
as if he was the one about to commit perjury. 

'* You lake your oath that this instrument, par- 
porting to be the will of Henry Henshaw, was aigaed 
by him in your presence?" 

" I do." 

''And you signed it with your own hand as wit- 
ness atlhe time?" 

" I did." 

" What is the date of the will ?" 

"June 18, 1830." 

*' When did Henshaw die?" 

"June 22, 1830." 

" Were you living in the village where he died at 
the time '" 

"I was." 

"How long had you lived there?" 

"About four years, I believe, or somewhere there- 
abouts." • 

Here Loudon handed the judge a paper, which the 
judge unfolded and laid before him on the bench. 
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« Was that village a large or a small one ?" 

" Not very large — ^perbaps fif\y houses." 

** You knew all these houses well, I presume?*' 

«' I did." 

'' Was the house in which Mr. Henshaw died, one 
story or two ?" 

" Two, I believe." 

" But you JhtoiOf don*t you ? Was he in the lower 
story or in the chamber when you went to witness 
the deed?" 

Here the witness tried to catch the eye of Snapall, 
but Loudon very civilly held him to the point. At 
length he said, '< In the chamber." 

" Will you inform the court what was the color 
of the house?" 

** I think, feel sure, it wasn't painted, but didn't 
take particular notice." 

" But you saw it every day for four years, and 
don't you know?" 

** It was not painted." 

<* Which side of the street did it stand ?" 

" I can'r remember." 

"Can you remember which way the street ran?" 

" it ran east and west." 

''The street ran east and west — the house two 
story, and unpainted, and Mr. Henshaw was in the 
chamber when you witnessed the will. Well, I 
have but two things more which I will request you 
to do. The first is to take that pen and write your 
name on that piece of paper on the table." 

The witness demurred, and so did Snapall. But 
Loudon insisted upon it. 

" I can't, my hand trembles so," said the witness. 

*' Indeed I but you wrote a bold, powerful hand 
when you signed that will. Come, you must try, 
just to oblige us." 

Afler much haggling and some bravado, it came 
out that he could n't write, and never learned, and 
that he had requested Mr. Brown to sign the paper 
for him ! 

**0h, ho!" said Loudon. ** I thought you swore 
that you signed it yourself. Now one thing more, 
and 1 have done with you. Just let me take the 
pocket-book in your pocket. I will open it here be- 
fore the court, and neither steal nor lose a paper." 

Again the witness refused, and appealed to Snapall ; 
but that worthy man was grinding his teeth and mut- 
tering something about the witness going to the 
devil ! 

The pocket-book came out, and in it was a regular 
discharge of the bearer, John Ordin, from four years 



imprisonment in the Pennsylvania Penitentiary, and 
dated Juno 15, 1831, and signed by Mr. Wood, the 
worthy warden. 

The young advocate now took the paper which 
he had handed to the judge, and showed the jury, 
that the house in which Mr. Henshaw died was 
situated in a street running north and south — that 
it was a one-story house — that it was redy the only 
red house in the village, and moreover, that he died 
in a front room of the lower story. 

There was a moment's silence, and then a stifled 
murmur of joy all over the room. Brown's eyes 
looked blood-shot; the witness looked sullen and 
dogged, and Mr. Snapall tried to look very indifierent. 
He made no defence. The work was done. A very 
brief, decided charge was given by the judge, and, 
without leaving their seats, the jury convicted Brown 
of forgery ! 

*' That young dog is keen, any how !" said Snapall. 

" When his conscience tells him he is on the side 
of justice," said Loudon, overhearing the remark. 

It was rather late in the evening before Loudon 
called on his clients to congratulate them on the 
termination of their suit, and the recovery of Elm 
Glen. He was met by Mary, who frankly gave him 
her hand, and with tears thanked and praised him, 
and felt sure they could never sufficiently reward 
him. Loudon colored, and seemed more troubled' 
than when in the court. At length he said abruptly, 
" Miss Henshaw, you and your mother can now aid 
me. There is a friend of yours — a young lady, whose 
hand I wish to obtain. I am alone in the world, poor, 
and unknown. This is my first law-case, and when 
I may have another is more than I know." 

Mary turned pale, and faintly promised that she 
and her mother would aid him to the extent of their 
power. Then there was a pause, and she felt as if 
she, the only one who was supposed to be unagitated 
and cool, must speak. 

*' Who is the fortunate friend of mine ?" 

" Don't you suspect?" 

" Indeed, I do not." 

** Well, here is her portrait," handing her a minia- 
ture case. She touched a spring and it flew open, 
and in a little mirror, she saw her own face ! Now 
the crimson came over her beautiful face, and the 
tears came thick and fast, and she trembled ; but I 
believe she survived the shock ; for the last time I 
was that way, I saw the conscientious young lawyer 
and his charming wife living at Elm Glen; and I 
heard them speak of his first law-suit ! 



THE WORLD. 



BT R. H. STODDABD. 



What wiser is the world in this bright age— 
What better than in the darkened days of old ? 
Survey the Past, its blotted ■croU unfold ; 
Compare it with the Present's golden page- 
It is no worse ; the world was cruel then. 
And hearts were trampled on, and spirits bled. 
And tears and blood like summer rain were shed, 
8* 



And men were what they always will be— Men I 
Experience teaches naught, roan will not heed 
And profit by the lessons. Fools can read ; 

The task is said by rote ; we do not lenrn. 
But live in ancient ignorance and crime. 

There is no hope— the Future will but turn 
The old sands m the failing glass of Time ! 



CHRISTINE, 



BT S. CUBTIM HINX, V. ■. If. 



BsiGHT dreams were mine in life's young day, 

Too bright, too fair to last, 
Fresh flow'rets sprung beside my way, 

And fragrance round it cast ; 
And hopes as radiant as the dyes 

That angel-artists spread, 
Upon the western sunset skies, 

To my youiig heart were wed. 

Bright days, sweet days, forever gone ! 

Ye can return no more, 
I 'm doomed to tread the sands alone 

That skirt life's desert shore ! 
Afar, upon the ocean wide. 

My bark of hope went down, 
I saw the angel leave my side, 

And all things on me frown. 

But there are paintings hanging yet 

In memory's ghostly halls. 
And bright young faces looking down 

Upon me from the walls. 
The gentle smile that thrilled my soul. 

In life's young break-of-day. 
The sranll white hands once clasped in mine. 

Are pictured there for aye. 

There is a form, I see it now, 

More radiant far than all, 
The full, dark eye, the snowy brow 

That held my heart in thrall. 
But, O, that voice, so low and sweet ! 

I ne'er shall hear it more ; 
The fond, warm heart hath ceased to beat — 

My dream of bliss is o'er. 



And still another picture there^ 

A being young and bright ; 
The captive sunbeams in her hair, 

A form of love and light ; 
The deep blue tints that stain the aky, 

When sununer bids it glouDi 
Are mirrored in her laughing eye. 

Like violets in the stream. 

I deemed those forms forever fled 

From time's bleak desert shore. 
And that the light upon me shed. 

Could visit me no more. 
But late I saw a vision bright, 

And fair as those of old, 
That taught to me this lesson trite — 

The heart can ne'er grow cold ! 

O, charming, charming young Christine ! 

Long years may pass away, 
But cannot seize the love I ween, 

Of young life's joyous day ! 
O, would some gem like thee were mine, 

Upon my breast to wear, 
Through Sorrow's dreary hour to shine, 

And light the night of Care ; 

My glance upon mankind should fall 

Contented, happy, free. 
And I should richer feel than all. 

My only treasure thee ! 
But, O, my lot is wild and drear, 

And sad the night-winds moan ; 
Upon life's tree the leaves are sear, 

And I am all alone. 
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THE ENNUYEE. 



BT UBS. 8. A. LEWIS. 



It hath been said, *' for all who die. 

There is a tear ; 
Some pining, bleeding heart to sigh. 

O'er every bier;" 
But in that hour of pain and dread. 

Who will draw near. 
Around my humble couch, and shed 

One farewell tear ? 

Who watch life's last dim parting ray. 

In deep despair. 
And soothe my spirit on its way, 

With holy prayer ? 
What mourner round my bier will come. 

In weeds of wo. 
And follow me to my long home. 

Solemn and slow ? 

When lying on my clayey bed. 

In icy sleep, 
Who there, by pure aiTection led. 

Will come and weep ? 
And by the moon implant the rose 

Upon my breast. 
And bid it cheer my dark repoK, 

My lowly reit ? 



Could I but know when I am sleeping 

Low in the g^und. 
One faithful heart would there be keeping 

Watch all night round, 
As if some gem lay shrined beneath 

That sod's cold gloom, 
'T would mitigate the pangs of death, 

And light the tomb. 

Yes ! in that hour, if I could feel, 

From halls of glee 
And Beauty's presence, one would steal 

In secresy, 
And come and sit and weep by me 

In night's deep noon ; 
Oh ! I would ask of memory 

No other boon. 

But, ah ! a lonelier fate is mine— 

A deeper wo ; 
From all I love in youth's sweet time 

I soon must go. 
Drawn round me my pale robes of white 

In a dark spot, 
To sleep through death's long, dreamlen night, 

Lone and forgot. 



THE MAN IN THE MOON 

A TRUE STORY. 
(DEDICATED TO MY FRIEND MARTHA W. 



BT CAJIOLINB C- 



Away with weary cares and themes ! 
Lairiiig wide the moonlit gate of dreams ! 
Leave free once more the land which teems 
With wonders and romances ! 

I Iniow that th(m wilt judge aright 
Of all that makes the heart more light, 
Or lends one star-gleam to the night 
Of clouded Meliuicholy ! J. 6. Whittibr. 



I FANCY, my good reader, that you are about as 
familiar with the physical appearance of this exalted 
personage, the far-famed Man in the Moon, as is 
your most obedient. That you have gazed upon him 
with love-kindled eyes many and many a witching 
summer night, I have not the shadow of a doubt — 
that you have often lamented the provoking imper- 
fectness of your vision, which presents such insur- 
mountable difficulties and obstructions in the way to 
your beholding clearly what manner of man he truly 
is, I cannot have much hesitation in believing; rea- 
soning as I do, from my extensive knowledge of 
what passes in the minds of other people, and from 
the thoughts and feelings I have had myself in regard 
to the peculiar personalities of this mysterious gen- 
tleman. 

Until recently I never indulged in the hope of being 
counted among the benefactors of my race, but, my fair 
coimtry women, I hope I do not presume too much, 
when I say that I shall hereafter merit this honor at your 
hands, for am I not going to speak to you of events 
which, wonderful as they are, have hitherto never 
come to the knowledge of our present g'eneration ? 
I cannot conscientiously make known to you the 
mjrsterious means by which I became cog^nizant of 
the following events, yet do I hold myself clear of 
any breach of confidence when I lay before you 
these wondrous facts, upon the truth of which you 
may rely, on my veracity as a story-teller ! 

Long, long ago there lived in a far country, among 
the mountains, which towered to heaven much in the 
manner of mountains now, a young maiden, who 
must certainly have been one of the progenitors of 
'* The Sinless Child;" for in personal beauty, and in 
excellence and purity of mind, this girl was imsur- 
passed, perhaps imequaled in her day. A ** rare and 
radiant maiden" was she, albeit unaccomplished and 
unlearned. 

Kind, generous and affectionate was Rose May, 
having withal such a reasonable amount of spirited 
independence in her nature, as a child born and bred 
among the mountain wilds would be like to have. 

It was a glorious dwelling*place, that of my hero- 
ine ! Grant May, her father, was a shepherd, a rug- 
ged man of middle age, whose farrowed face bore 



testimony to the fact, that he had encountered and 
weathered many a hard storm in the course of his 
life. A true son of the mountains was he ; for three 
or four generations back bis fathers had lived, shep- 
herds, in these same wild height:*, and I doubt much 
if this son of his father could ever have breathed 
the warmer and gentler air of a less elevated home. 
Occasionally, but at long intervals, he had wandered 
away to the world below him, but, like the eagle, 
his eyry and his affections were fixed amid the tower- 
ing heights, the rugged scenes and bracing air of the 
mountains — there was the home for which Nature 
and a forty years' residence had fitted him. 

The shepherd^s house was built in what, to an 
eye unaccustomed to such scenes, would seem a 
most dangerous situation. But it was just to the con- 
trary. Erected on the side of a deep ravine at the 
bend of the stream, it was shehered on three sides 
from thorough, wild winds of winter; and in sum- 
mer it seemed half buried in the vegetation, which 
was nowhere on the mountains so abundant as about 
this place. Above, beneath, and around the cottage 
there were hardy bushes and flowering shrubs, and 
towering high above them the pine-trees and the 
strong-limbed ofiTstpring of that rugged clime; and 
higher still above the flowers, and bushes, and pines, 
spread the bright deep blue sky, which seemed to 
rest its mighty arches on the peaks and crags of those 
great heights. 

Yes, it was a glorious home, a noble dwelling- 
place, that of young Rose May ! The voice of the 
southern wind, when it crept so softly up the moun- 
tain, and through the branches of the pines, to kiss 
her brow, and tell her of the wild beauty of the land 
from which it wandered, that voice was sweet and 
welcome music to her ear ; but no less loved and 
welcome was the trumpet-blast of the storm, when 
it came rushing like a fiend's voice past her home, 
or like the challenge of a giant fresh from the strong 
fortress where the soldiery of Winter were garrisoned. 
Rose loved the flowers, the gay bright blossoms 
which in midsummer bloomed about her home, but 
more keen was her delight in the grandeur which 
made her heart to thrill, and her blood to leap wildly 
through its veins, when on awakening some dreary 
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mornings of winter, she saw the pine-trees loaded 
with the wealth of glittering icicles, which glowed 
and blazed with a splendor greater than if the treasu- 
ries of all the kings and princes of earth had been 
melted and poured over those same stately scions of 
the soil. 

Nature in all her phases was beautiful, and wel- 
come to Rose May ; but there was something in the 
heart of the girl which made her sympathize with, 
and rejoice more keenly in the grand and terrible 
shapes the great Queen chose during more than eight 
months of the year to appear in. Therefore Rose 
May was most truly a daughter, a bright, strong- 
hearted, noble daughter of the mountains. 

They had aptly named this maiden after the queen 
of the flowers. For though there were many sons 
in Grant May's household, Rose was the only daugh- 
ter, and she was like a rose indeed, the fairest as 
well as tenderest bud opening beneath the family 
roof-tree. The bloom of health was on the maiden's 
cheek — the glow of health was in her veins and in 
the calm beating of her heart, which told so steadily 
" all 's well." 

While Grant May and his sons were absent from 
their home all day, tending to their many flocks, 
Rose remained with her mother at home, assisting 
her with willing hand in the domestic toils; and a 
Steady and invaluable helpmate was she, spinning 
yarn from the sheep her father called her own, and 
then knitting the proceeds into stout socks and mil- 
tens for them who labored out of doors ; and inge- 
niously contriving numerous garments, whereby to 
keep the ears, necks and feet of her wild, light- 
hearted brothers warm in the dreadful winter wea- 
ther. Rose was, in fact, quite a pattern maid; never 
complaining, or caring to rest herself even when 
she was aweary, while there was any work left for her 
mother to do — and the last thing she ever would have 
thought to boast of was ignorance of any part of the 
book of domestic economy — which volume, if you, 
my dear reader, have had any occasion to thumb, 
you know very well is not printed with the most 
readable or understandable type. 

Rose May had not many companions. There were, 
it is true, other families, and numbers of them, scat- 
tered among the mountains, but these lived at long 
distances from each other, and were so circumstanced 
as to preclude the possibility of frequent visitings. 
But when these far-ofi* neighbors did meet, it was 
with the warm and earnest good feeling which people 
so situated would be likely to entertain for each 
other. Perhaps their mutual interest was even more 
sincere and honest, their friendship more generous 
and truthful, than if they had been able to hold more 
frequent and familiar communication with each 
other, partaking, as necessarily they did, each and 
all, of the mundane nature, for they had scarcely 
time to discover one another's particular failings 
and short-comings. 

There were two families, however, whose mem- 
bers maintained a more familiar intimacy with the 
household of Grant May than the other mountaineers. 
And for this reason. In both these families there was 



a son — each, only sons, too, who regmrded Rose May 
with fonder eyes than mere friendly iDterest woold 
warrant ; they both loved her with all the devoCioB 
their wild, earnest spirits were capable of— both a^ 
knowledged her the queen of the mountain flowers, i 
and the object of their supreme regard. 

One of these youths was named Joeeph Ranej; 
his father was the wealthiest of the ahepberds— the 
son would be the old man's sole heir. This iset 
alone was one calculated to greatly enhance the 
merits of the young man — to make him a favoied 
guest — a much sought for friend — and an accqiltble 
suitor, especially in the eyes of parents who hsd 
a double eye to their daughter's happiness and good 
fortune. 

Joseph was a tall, robust, free-spoken youth, wilk 
a heart whose honesty forbade his lips ever speakiog 
a word which could not safely be echoed in its re> 
cesses. But his very bluntness, thoi^h it arose fron 
his honesty of purpose, was not perhaps calcniated 
to make him a great favorite with that class of people 
said to be lovers of soft words and honied speeches. 
Joseph was a great favorite with Grant May and 
with the young brethren of Rose. They liked him 
for his generosity and daring, and for many noble 
traits of character he evinced, which I inrill not now 
stop to enumerate. The young man knew he stood 
well in their eyes — ^but about her whoae favor ht 
cared for more than all the rest, he was as yet in t 
state of doubt and perplexity. 

The other youth who visited so frequently Gfant 
May's cottage was Rob Horn. To say Rob wm 
handj»ome as a picture would be rather a doubtful 
compliment ; but handsome he was, tall and straight 
as an Indian, with a bright, smiling face— which ^Mtf 
for a treacherous expression sometimes seen Imkiif 
about the mouth) seemed to hail every man a brothar 
and friend; then his hair was black as a raven's 
eyes ditto— a becoming bloom on his brown 
graceful, light-hearted, cheerful and companiooable 
— there, you have Rob Horn — is he one you woold 
suppose Rose May might love ? 

Rub also was an only son — ^but the great diflbreaee 
between him and Joseph Rancy was, that his father 
was far from wealthy, having only managed to keep 
partially " above board," during all the long' jreais of 
his earthly pilgrimage. 

More than once Rob had roved away from his 
mountain home to the low-land villages, for his wis 
a restless spirit, and his were roving eyes, that grew 
weary at times of looking always on the same giaad 
scenes; but still he seemed to retain an uneztia- 
guishable afiection for his native home, for after a 
short absence he always returned to his father^ 
humble cot, with his head full of the scenes he lad 
looked upon in the busy world, but with his ooriositjr 
satisfied, and his heart all right toward home Hbe 
reason, however, of his invariable return was, that 
up in the old eagle's eyry (that is in Grant BCay^ 
cottage) there was the little bird whose wild, fies- 
gushing songs was the attractive power which 
always called him back. 

And among the fairer faced damsels who lived in 
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cities, were there none whom Rob thought com- 
parable with the unfettered-by- fash ion Roee May? 
Was there none whose smile made his heart thrill with 
rapture. Was there not one whose voice was sweeter 
than an angel's to his ear, whose words were dearly re- 
membered, and treasured long after they were uttered? 
Let us see. 

Sitting by the blazing fire in Grant May's kitchen 
during the long, pleasant winter evenings, and telling 
to the gathered family the strange fashions and 
habits of the people with whom he had occasionally 
mingled — describing to the wondering children modes 
of life which they in their simplicity had never 
dreamed of, and to the father the changes which had 
occurred in public aflairs, and to the mother, of the 
women, whoi^e acquaintance he had made, and of the 
friends she had known in her girlhood whom he had 
chanced to meet, it is not to be supposed that he ne- 
glected all this while, and thought not at all of the 
fair young listener, to please whom he would have 
talked on forever, had that been necessary— no, in- 
deed, she was not forgotten, for during many years 
Kob bad been incessantly at work, forming a tele- 
graph route between his heart and her own ; he was 
even then, during those winter evenings, busy in 
that great work of his life, and ere long he was 
determined to prove if the work was perfect — 
but he delayed sending the first real dispatch — 
he feared lest it should be uncomprehended and 
unanswered. 

To Rose, Rob had always seemed kind, and noble, 
and honest — in short, all that man ought to be — all that 
Joseph Rancy taas. And a keener insight than she 
possessed, or many mortals on earth possess, would 
have been requisite in this case to detect the true 
gold from the glittering dross. Even when the 
maiden's father discovered how all the inclination 
and afiection of his child chose Rob instead of Joseph, 
he did not see any insurmountable objection lying in 
the way to the child's union with the former — and 
it was only with a sigh for the fortune which might 
have been his daughter's, that he gave up all idea of 
her ever wedding Joseph Rancy. 

These two boys had always been the most intimate 
and best of friends. In earlier days the visits which 
they planned together to make their young friend, 
Rose, were unmarred by jealous thoughts, they were 
marked as the best of their weekly holydays. No 
matter how deep the snow might lie on their path 
toward Grant May's cot, these appointments, which 
they made between themselves, were ever regularly 
kept; for the thought of the bright faces which 
always gave them such a hearty welcome, and made 
for them a place by the warm fire with such ready 
zeal, was a sufficient inducement for them to brave 
the coldest weather, and the stormiest day. 

But as the two grew older, and learned to distin- 
guish between friendliness and love, they did, sorry 
am I to tell, grow jealous of one another, and at last, 
before they had concluded it were better to make 
these visits to Rose alone, each by himself, when 
Rose had unwittingly spoken in a tone more kindly 
to one of ihemi and evinced in any way an innocent 



and thoughtless preference, the other walked home- 
ward with closed lips and aching heart, and in most 
unsocial mood. 

Joseph Rancy had never dared to speak openly to 
Rose May of iove. It was strange that one so stout- 
hearted as he, with all the advantages of wealth, be- 
side possessing much personal beauty, should falter 
as he tried to tell a simple mountain maid he loved 
her ! But so it was. The words refused to obey his 
bidding when he tried to utter them. He had not 
lived even in those busy places where men and wo- 
men congregate, yet he did know that <' faint heart 
never won fair lady," and the very knowledge of 
that truth but increased his fears. Poor fellow ! he 
doubted his own powers to please, and he knew that 
Rob Horn was a powerful and much to be feared 
rival. But Joseph was one who could not easily 
give up a thought be had cherished for so long. It 
was a hope it would have been hard for him to re- 
linquish ; be could never forget that he had loved 
Rose May, even though she turned a relentlessly 
deaf ear to his suit ; his heart would never be satisfied 
with the afiection of another woman. And I say 
but the truth, when I tell you be was worthy of her 
love— more worthy, if a less dashing lover than Rob 
Horn. There was less glitter in him, far more real 
worth, less of admiration, and passion, than deep 
and earnest love in his thoughts of Rose. 

He had placed his hopes upon her returning affec- 
tion ; and it is not agreeable with the natural order 
of things, to suppose that he would for ever continue 
irresolute in a case momentous as this; and so, once 
again, with the express desire to hear his fate decided 
by her lips, he set out on a summer morning, deter- 
mined that his resolution should hold out till he had 
heard his doom from her own voice. 

The day was favorable ; oh ! if the event might only 
prove so, too ! The time also seemed propitious, for 
before Joseph had half >^'ay reached her father's 
house, he met Rose May. She was gathering wild- 
flowers, and when she saw him coming toward her, 
she gayly bade him assist her in the pleasant work. 
I know not if those simple people ever studied 
the " language of flowers ;" perhaps, however, the 
science is a natural one, but this I know, that there 
was a great preponderance of mountain-roses, buds, 
and half-opened blossoms, in the flowers Joseph 
gathered for the little lady. Ah, what a lucky wight ! 
the beautiful summer morning — the silent wood — the 
naturalness of the ofiTer of his heart with the flowers 
he gave her ! Surely Fate, for once, was propitious ! 
But notwithstanding the chances were with him, and 
the hour was one of a thousand, Joseph still hesitated 
and delayed; and it was not till all the flowers were 
gathered, and Rose had actually set out on her home- 
ward path, that Joseph nerved himself to the pitch 
requisite. 

And, indeed, it was quite a point in his destiny he 
had reached ; the next step you plainly see was an im- 
portant, an all important one to him. It had been the 
hope of years that he might win, and one day wed, 
Rose May ; he had lived in that hope ; its working out 
had been one of the most blessed of his thoughts ; and 
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now, in five short miautes (perhaps le«t) he would 
know if this dear dream were to have fruition, or was 
it to pass away like the morning dew, leaving him no 
possibility of ever indulging in it again, that is, with 
reason — and Joseph was a reasonable youth. 

As I have stated, he was an uneducated youth, 
that is, uneducated in the schools, and ignorant and 
Ninoeent ot polite learning, therefore be knew but 
one way of discovering a fact, and that was by 
asking a question point-blank. When Rose was 
about emerging from the wood, from whence a little 
path led down the ravine to her father's house, he 
paused in the walk, and said quite distinctly, 

" Wait a moment, Rose May. I came to ask you 
a question I have thought to ask you this long time — 
will you love me— will you be my wife?" 

*^ Yours, Joseph," replied Rose, as honestly and un- 
reservedly as the question had been put; *' Yours — 
how can you think of such a thing?" 

*' I have thought of it for years. Rose. You have 
BO many brothers and friends, like enough you have 
considered me as one of them; but I, I have no 
sister. Rose, no friend I hold half so dear as you. 
It does not strike me as such a very strange thing to 
ask you; if you will only think of it, I do not ask 
you to answer me to-day. Perhaps when you think 
it all over, the matter will not seem so strange ; and I 
would not have you answer me in haste, dear Rose." 

** Never, Joseph Rancy," answered Rose, speaking 
rapidly, but kindly, though so firm. *' I have always 
thought of you as a dear friend, that is true, but 1 
can never be any more than that." 

** Will you not say any thing more. Rose? Think 
again ; you call me your dear friend, oh, be my wife, 
my best and dearest friend. Your home is so happy, 
think of mine, lonely and dreary as it is now; what 
a paradise it might be were you there ! Rose, dear 
Rose May, I pray you only to think again." 

"I have thought, Joseph; do not speak to me 
80 any more, it pains me; there are many others 
who might make your home as happy, far hap- 
pier than I; forget that you have had such thoughts 
about me, my friend." 

"How can I forget," said Joseph, sadly, while for 
a moment longer he retained her to hear his words, 
for she was hastening away. " Tell me. Rose," he 
said, falteringly, ** is there any other — do you love 
any body better than me .5*" 

*' Yes, my father and mother." 

" Not them— I do n't mean them ; the love I ask is 
not the kind you give to them— but is there another—" 

" It is not right in you to ask me such questions, 
you know it is not. Do n't make me think the less 
of you as a friend by going too far now." 

" Forgive me dear, dear Rose — I 'm going. Do n't 
let what I've said trouble you; I'd let my tongue 
be burned with hot iron before speaking what I have 
to you to-day, if I thought 't would make you less 
happy." 

"Good-by, Joseph, now you are what you always 
have been, generous and good; and if I don't love 
you as you could wish, I honor you from my 
heart— good- by." 



There was a lingering sadneas in the maiden's voiee 
as she spoke, that convinced Joseph the was honest 
in her words, and that she did aincercdy grieve to htn 
been the cause of disappointment to him ; yet thii 
knowledge did not soothe nor allay the beart-woiB^ 
she had given him ; and he went back to his hooip, 
feeling, as I suppose many a poor mortal has felt be- 
fore, disconsolate and unhappy. Still Joaeph WMt 
young man of sound mind, and he loved Rose Hif 
even better than ever he had before: her ▼ervlm* 
ness made him respect her for it, though that fint* 
ness was all directed against his suit. 

Often as he thought over the unmeasorafale dii- 
tance there must forever be, even in thought, betwea 
them, so often came the soothing remembrance ihii 
it was not lack of worth on his part that made her 
reject him. Had she not said she honored bio? 
And was not such respect and kindly feeling, indeed. 
the highest and the purest kind of love ? Might k 
not some day convince her that it was also the bert 
love, and the one most conducive to happinefe ii 
wedded life? But, alas! close upon this thought came 
the death-blow to all hope, for Joseph was ccnvisool 
that she would wed another. 

Yes, and there was one she had promised to wed* 
one for whom she had more than respect — one whoa 
she more than honored — and he none other tbu 
Rob Horn! He was the fortunate ^'outh wboM 
telegraph-dispatch was successful in receiviof t 
speedy and satisfactory reply. Fortune favored hia; 
does she favor only the good, and the deserri^, 
and true? 

The home of one of the most powerful of ibi 
spirits was in these mountains — a spirit loving jmtiec 
and equity, who watched the scales wherein Ae 
good and evil were weighed with jealous eye, TU 
being of power took much interest in the afiaiis of 
the shepherds ; sometimes she had even deigned to 
speak with them in her quiet, unostentatious way; 
and when she taught them, it was generally on soot 
subject of domestic good or household eeonoay 
Almost all her instructions had been of this Mtve, 
for they were a quiet, religious people among whoa 
she lived, giving away very rarely to the teopli- 
tions of vice; but once or twice the spirit hadtpohei 
in rather strong and understandable language, toil 
oflender who rarely in his sinful life had any "ooB- 
punctious visitings." No one had ever seen her 
bodily, and yet there was but one person 'who duti 
to disbelieve in the spirit's existence, but one who 
would not recognize her power; and ivho shooU 
this reckless one be but the wild youth, Rob Hora? 
He dared to say, and say openly, too, tlwt there wsi 
never any such being in existence, and that from the 
very nature of things there never could be. Soon 
people will never believe in any thing out of ths 
ordinary range of facts, more especially if they be 
in a stale of partial ignorance — and of this very dsii 
of persons was Rob ; the spirit had never maniferted 
herself in any shape to him, and he, poor mortal! 
fancied she never could. 

It was the only point in her lover's nature thtt 
Rose May feared— this skepticism ; for 
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firm believer in all spiritual existences; and often, 
but unavailingly, she had besought Rob to at least 
speak in a manner more respectful of the powerful 
agent, who would, she knew, work him wo if he 
continued obdurate in his unbelief. But there was 
nothing in the natural world the young man feared, 
tliere was no danger he dared not brave — why then 
trembleat the unseen, unknown, unheard? Why give 
heed to the superstitious fears of old women and 
maidens ? Instead of being able in this case to convince 
her lover. Rose, after all, was herself almost persuaded 
by his jests and ridicule to doubt the existence of the 
power, which she also had never seen or heard. She 
began to give place in her mind to Rob's words, that 
it was the idlest thing in the world to believe in such 
romantic impossible existences. But as yet Rose 
had kept her growing infidelity to herself ; she would 
not have dared to breathe to her mother even, who 
was firm in the faith, her strengthening doubts; per- 
haps it was well for her she did not dare. 

It was night — the night previous to his bridal day 
— «nd at a late hour Rob left the home of Rose, and 
bent his steps through the rough path that led to his 
own dwelling-place. The happy fellow, if we may 
judge from (acts, was in a most delightful state of 
mind, well-pleased with hi.nself and his bride-to-be, 
and with all the world beside. " To-morrow" was 
bis wedding-day, and ever thereafter Rose May, the 
brightest flower of the mountains, was his own! 
And well might he rejoice. 

Grant May had yielded to the youth's solicitations 
with a good grace when he found his child's hope and 
love were directed toward Rob; and it was no 
difiicult thing to win the consent of the mother, for 
he had always been in high favor with her, since he 
brought her from his wanderings in the valley, the 
inestimable gift of a few bright pieces of useful fur- 
niture, which occupied the most honorable places 
and positions in her household. 

In a few days after the festivities following the 
great occasion were over, Rob, with his bride, were 
to make the journey to the nearest large town, which 
plan was of its^elf half enough to make young Rose 
wild with joy, for the greatest multitude she had 
ever seen gathered, was on the Sabbath days, when 
twenty or thirty of the mountain people met in the 
little church to worship. 

It was a bright moonlit night, the soft light streamed 
over the path he was to tread, as Rob returned home. 
The parting kiss of Rose was warm on his forehead ; 
he fancied ^he was beside him, walking in the same 
path, and nearly all the way he talked soft words of 
love as though she were by to hear. When the 
young man had nearly reached his home, he en- 
countered Joseph Rancy. These two had been far 
from cordial in their greetings of late, and wiih good 
reason, for Rob's manner to Joseph had been that of 
triumph, and Joseph's that of a man heart-sore and 
jealous of the success of his rival. 

This night, however, Joseph Rancy had come out 
with the express purpose of meeting his friend of 
other days, and to speak with him in the manner of 
by -gone time, as kindly and as generously. When 



he had come up directly in front of Rob, he viras still 
unobserved; he paused then, and holding out his 
hand, said. 

" I came out on purpose to meet you, Rob." 

Horn took the proffered hand in his own, and said, 

" I am glad to see you, truly, Rancy; we have not 
met of late." 

" No ; we have n't been the friends we once were, 
Rob. I have shunned you because — ^because you 
seemed to triumph over me, my old friend. You 
who have been so successful wheie I failed so 
bitterly." 

"Was it my fault that I succeeded in winning 
Rose May, tell me that," replied Horn, sharply. 
" Where 's the blame, then, if I did rejoice ?" 

" No blame^ none, none," said Joseph, mildly, 
''you have been fortunate indeed, I wish you and 
yours much joy Rob, now and ever." 

'' Hold," cried Rob as Joseph turned away, " you 
will come to the church to-morrow, will you not. 
You will wish to see Rose married ?" 

"Rob!" exclaimed Joseph, in a tone of deep re- 
proach, " no — I can bear to know you are going to 
marry her — I can hope for you, and pray for you 
both — but to see her married to another ! You will 
not need me there." 

When he finished speaking Joseph went offquickly 
on his way, and Rob Horn pursued his path home ; 
the only answer he returned to Joseph'& grief was a 
smothered laugh, which stifled as it was in the still- 
ness of the night, the disappointed seeker of peace 
heard distinctly. 

All that night Joseph Rancy sat on the opposite 
bank of the ravine where he might look on the dwell- 
ing-place of Rose May, and all that night he prayed 
for her happiness, and strove hard to banish all* un- 
friendly thoughts toward Rub Horn from his mind. 
But when the morning came, long before the sun 
rose he wandered away among the mountains, that 
he might be far off from the place where she would 
be given to another. 

Rob went on to his home — the cot was still as sleep, 
for his father and mother had hours before retired to 
their rest. He went to his chamber, and soon upon 
the easy couch he slept. And then Rob dreamed ; of 
course there was but one he could dream of all that 
night, his young and beautiful bride, the girl he 
would be so proud to hear the old priest pronounce 
his wife. But though he could only dream of her ^ it 
does not follow that his night visions were pleasant 
— far enough from pleasant was the truth in this case. 

He fancied that the spirit of the mountain, (the 
same in whose exbtence he had doubted for so long,) 
came to him with an angry frown on her spirit coun- 
tenance. He trembled, yes he, the strong iron- willed 
youth trembled when he looked on her ; he had never 
feared or quailed before. When she had come quite 
close to his bedside, and rested her hand upon his 
shoulder, where it lay like lead, and gazed so sternly 
upon him, Rob said to her: 

"Why dost thou come here to disturb me, and 
trouble my dreams, thou terrible shape?" 

And the spirit answered : 
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" Tell me instead, what is it thou art about to do?" 

*' That is quickly told," said Horn, " to-morrow I 
shall marry Rose May, the loveliest maid the sun 
ever shone upon." 

'* Ah, Rob Horn, Rob Horn," said the spirit sternly, 
interrupting him, '* bethink thee what it is thou wilt 
do ! bethink thee what has become of thy betrothed 
in the distant village? does she wear thy ring? does 
she remember thy kiss, and thy love vows? what of 
A<jr Rob Horn?" 

When the spirit spoke thus Rob was amazed, and 
he could not hide h'n amazement ; his face became 
suddenly very red — was it the confusion of guilt? 
and for a moment he was completely abashed. But 
soon he rallied again, and said, 

*'I cannot marry two wives. I have loved Rose 
May all my life — I must marry her; the maiden in 
the village can find another bridegroom." 

"Thou art not worthy to wed one like Rose May, 
but there is one worthy of her whom thou hast tri- 
umphed over many a time, and even this very night, 
because thou bast been more successful than he — 
beware, thou may'st go too far." 

"Too far! She will be mine to-morrow — what 
power in heaven or earth can separate us? She is 
mine — mine — mine!" 

"Thou maye»t deceive thyself. I ask thee, wilt 
thou not give up Rose May and betake thee to the 
pale and sorrowing maid who has awaited thy com- 
ing so long ?" 

"Give her up? My Ro^e! neverl Thou fool to 
a>k it of me!" 

"And yet I do a^k thee again, wilt thou not be 
just? Do that which thine honor and truth require 
of thee — the girl thou hast deserted will die." 

" Be death her bridegroom then ! Who art thou to 
take my Rose from me ? She is mine, I will wed no 
other?" 

"Why so sure? Did ever such wickedness as is 
in thee prosper ? Thou hast a bad heart Rob Horn, and 
a thousand things may come between thee and her, 
even after the priest proclaims her thine. There is 
nothing sure or stable for one like thee! give her up 
now, or beware — a fate more terrible than thou canst 
think may be in store for thee." 

" Begone thou prating fool ! rather will I give my 
life up than my Rose, my bride, my beautiful!" 

So firmly was this third repetition of his determi- 
nation spoken that Rob awoke, and as might be sup- 
posed he found himself alone, and the sunlight 
streaming brightly through his little window. Hear- 
tily congratulating himself that it was all a dream, 
the young man arose, and ere long had laslefully 
adorned himsielf with the new raiment prepared for 
the momentous occasion. 

The morning was verging toward noon, when in 
the simple church the wedding party gathered before 
the altar. 

There was beautiful Rose May and her handsome 
bridegroom, and after the manner of thingn, of neces- 
sity, the twain never in their lives looked so charm- 
ingly as then. And there were the parents of the 
bridegroom and the bride, happy as parents might be. 



who believed they were about to 'witoes the cos- 
summation of their children's joy. And there also 
were all the young brothers of Rose, bright and smil- 
ing, as such little folks on such occasions invariaUf 
are. These were all gathered about the altar ; the 
body of the church was nearly filled with the yonof 
friends of the to-be-married ones, and the sturdy old 
mountaineers with their wives. 

It would not be strictly cleaving to truth to mj 
that Rob Horn was wholly at ease that morning— fir 
otherwise, for that strange dream of his tormeoted 
him. It was foremost in his mind, claiming even in 
that holy hour more of his thought than the gentle, 
excited girl who leaned in trusting fondness on hii 
arm. Why should a merely ugly dream annoy him 
so? Was the young skeptic's disbelief in spirits 
shaken? Had he in reality a promised bride await- 
ing him in the far-ofiT village? Have patience with 
me, by the denoument you will know it all. 

They were kneeling before the altar. The conse- 
crated hands of the old priest were raised in blessing 
above them, he was about pronouncing the uniting 
words, and Rob, the bridegroom, was thinking even 
then if there were in reality spirits he had ove^ 
powered his visitant, at least, by his boldness and 
firmness, when suddenly there came a shape of lifbt 
floating through the open door of the church. It 
moved on noii^elessly through the holy edifice above 
the heads of the astonished and alarmed congregation, 
until it came to the altar, and there it paused. And 
then a voice soA and thrilling as the voice of the 
summer breeze, yet distinctly audible to every soul 
gathered there, said — 

" Rise, Robert Horn, thou sheUt not speak the ma^ 
riage vows!" 

And pale as death, Rob, unable to resist these 
words, lifted up himself. 

Then distinctly as before, the voice said — 

"Did I not tell thee to beware? Did I not forbid 
thee to wed this maid, thou, who hast another plight- 
ed to thee, one who waits andvratches for thee, won- 
dering at thy long delay ? Did I not bid beware— 
didst thou not laugh at my words? Answer me, Ro- 
bert Horn ?" 

The bridegroom lifted up his eyes to the shape be- 
fore him and said, but with a voice that trembled— 

" Thou didst bid me beware, but lam here notwith- 
standing — here to take this woman for my wife, and 
Rose is here, she is mine, and thou, whatsoever then 
art, canst not and shalt not part us." 

"Thou ha^t sealed thy fate," answered the Spirit 
of the Mountain, "for thy wickedness, thy falseness, 
and thy unbelief, thou shalt be banished away from 
the earth for ever! And it shall be a pert o( the 
misery of thy banishment, that once in every month 
from thy prison-house thou shalt look down upon this 
lower world. Thou shalt see, and know, and feel, 
all the pangs, and the bliss, and the glory of love, and 
yet hereafter never share it with any mortal ! The 
water-brooks, the oceans, and the seas, shall reflect 
thy image, and thou shalt know the bitterness of see- 
ing even these unconscious soulless things unknow- 
I ing thee, uncaring for thee. TLoa shalt live on for 
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ears till they are counted by centuries, long after 
tie thou hast so shamefully de»erte<] sleeps the quiet, 



win woman's love, and then fling it away as ye 
would cast a>ide the flower of lost fragrance, but be 
niA f4vr aniritA are, and moon-land yet 
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SwEKT child, whr>8«' pciitle eyrs upon 
The niiiTor's poliHliwl Hurface rrst, 

Thy heart no grivl" has vwr known. 
No UJUUOUB care disturbs thy breast. 



Calm nfj the prrwnt i'V«'r prove ; 
And she who guards thy infancy 
Live years of rapture in thy love. 



Auna 
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years till they are counted by centuries, long aHer 
the thou hast so shamefully deserted sleeps the quiet, 
blessed sleep of death; thou shalt live to mourn and 
to lament over a fate thou canst not change. Thy 
doom is more dreadful than thou canst yet conceive 
of! Come, wait not even for her last embrace, 
come — come — come !" 

Swiltly away they passed, the spirit and the wife- 
less bridegroom, without one parting look, or kiss, or 
word with the trembling girl forever separated from 
the forever exiled youth. In an instant the little 
church was vacant, and without its walls might be 
seen gathered a group of terrified people, and fore- 
most among them the widowed Ro:^e, gazing on the 
far upper flight of poor Rob Horn. 

The new moon that night came up in all her glori- 
ous beauty, and sailed on calmly as she was wont to 
do over the broad blue upper sea; and night after 
night she glided over the vast expanse, unfurling 
gradually wider nnd wider her sails, till in full and 
perfect splendor she at last appeared. And then, yes 
then Rose May beheld her lover once more ; but oh 
that shadowy glimpse she caught of him was worse 
to her than had she looked on utter vacancy. She 
knew that he was gazing on her home, that he looked 
in despair on her, but, alas ! she saw no more the ten- 
der light that filled once bis beautiful, dark eyes; she 
beard no words from his silenced lips, and it was like 
a torturing dream to her to look upon him thus, and 
fancy all the horrors of his banishment. 

And what of Rob? He dwells in moon-land yet ! 
among the elevated "mountains of the moon," in- 
stead of those dear, wild heights his dwelling place 
on earth. Who ever could have dreamed that the 
wretched Wandering Jew had an unknown com- 
panion in yon bright sphere, whose lot was yet more 
mis*erab!e than his own? Who ever thought a 
"breach of promise" might be visited on unfaithful 
man, in quite another and more effectual way, than 
by laying strong hold on his most precious purse- 
strings?" 

Oh, ye soft-hearted maidens, I pray you henceforth 
bear in mind who is the captive knight to whom so 
oft your fond eyes are directed, "oft in the stilly 
night," when he doth stand on the brink of the 
" moon mountains" and gazeth down so sadly on the 
world, remember ye this story I have told, and turn 
away and leave him quite alone. Sing not in pen- 
sive strains the praise he loves to hear, laud not the 
beauty of the exile's home, for oh his strained ear is 
strong to catch your words, his eye is quick to note 
your admiration. Let him not gladden in one word 
from thee. 

And ye, gay-hearted knights, so strong to promise, 
and so slow to do; ye who do count it pastime to 



win woman's love, and then fling it away as ye 
would cast aside the flower of lost fragrance, but be 
ye warned in time, for spirits are, and moon-land yet 
may find room in its borders for thy feet ! 

And now what more remains for me to tell. You 
have guessed, I know, how the warm-hearted spirit 
taught Rose May that Joseph Rancy possessed all the 
good and attractive qualities of the lost lover, with 
none of his sins and follies ! You have guessed that 
one gay morning the old church doors were opened 
for another bridal party — that young Rose stood again 
in marriage garments before the altar, and Joseph by 
her side. You have guessed how the Spirit once 
more glided through the "place of prayer," to add 
her blessing to that which the priest pronounced over 
the bridegroom and the bride. 

Why speak of the happy home where Joseph Rancy 
dweh with his beautiful lady-love ? Why tell of all 
that wedded bliss which people for the most part in 
our world have heard of already, or el^e desire in an 
ei>pectal manner to hear of, and to know. And why 
say that all the teachings and advice which the Spirit 
deigned to administer to these two blest mortals, was 
ever received and heeded by them wi^h the utmost 
care and gratitude? 

Do you believe in dreams? No! Why not? 
Have you, indeed, yet to learn, that through them the 
good spirits whisper to us advice, and peace, and 
warning, and consolation ! Are you so cold and dull 
as to believe there are no ministering spirits, no 
guiding guardian angels ? Do you, can you scorn- 
fully repel the idea that the forests and mountains, 
the oceans and the plains, have their myriad viewless 
intellectual inhabitants? Ah, foolishly unwise, may 
these powerful agents have mercy on you, and cha- 
ritably bear with your shameful, willful blindness! 

What then — must I set you down as more ignorant 
and unlearned than even simple Joseph Rancy? 
Fling all your book-learning aside end be a very child 
in all knowledge, I beseech you, if that will give you 
faith in these surrounding millions, to believe in 
them, and a keen mental eyesight to behold them. 
And do not, above all things, dare to brave the pos- 
sible malignance of Rob Horn, that is, if you regard 
the preservation of your worldly wealth. Gather 
not in your harvests, and your winter stores, while 
he is gazing full upon you, rather follow honest Jo- 
seph's example, shear all shearable sheep, reap in the 
wealth of your apple-trees, and massacre your swine 
while Rob is sleeping in the shade of the mountains, 
just before he awakens from his slumber to gaze 
openly upon your doings. And if you manifest your 
faith in my story in no other way than in doing thi«, 
I shall be satisfied, and feel, whether you admit it or 
not, that I have for once " well done." 
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SwEKT child, whoBe gentle eyes upon 
The mirror's polished surfuce rest, 

Thy heart no grief has ever known. 
No anxiooB care distarbi thy breast. 
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O, may the coming time, to thee 

Calm as the present ever prove ; 
And she who guards thy infancy 
Live years of rapture in thy love. 



AlfllA 
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Hail, Father Tliames ! 'T is joy to me 
Once more thy fiice oiid haunts to see ; 
For lingering verdure, soft and rare, 
Mukes thine antunuial carpet fair; 
And 'mid thy bordering heights is seen 
The strong and patient evergreen, 
While checkering sunbeams gild thy way, 
And lightly with thy ripples play. 

Spnre not to give me smile of cheer. 
And kindly bid me welcome here ; 
For some, who erst my hajid would take, 
And love mc for uflectiou's sake, 
Sleep the cold sleep that may not break ; 
And though to fill their vacant place 
Are bl(X)ming brows and forms of grace, 
Who still a favoring glaiicc extend, 
And greet their parent's cherislied friend, 
Yet mingling with that welcome dear. 
Arc voices that they may not hear ; 
For visioned forms around me glide. 
And tender memories throng my side, 
Till tears, like pearl-drops, all apart, 
Swell in the silence of the heart. 

Mcthinks thou speak'st of change. 'Tis true; 
What hand may hold the morning dew 
All unexhaled through lengthened day. 
To sparkle 'neath the westering ray ? 
Who dreams his flowing curls to keep, 
While years roll on, in eddies deep ? 
The clastic feet, that sprang untired. 
Where clitfs o'er toweruig clifls aspired ; 
The heurt, untaught a pang to bear. 
The cheek tliat ne'er had paled with care, 
The eye, ujidinnned by sorrow's rain — 
How could I bring these back ugain ? 
Change hnth a part in every loan 
And gift that youth doth call its own. 
Nor grants old Earth a bond or claim. 
Without the endorsement of his name ; 
So, that 's the tenure, father dear, 
Ily which we hold possession here, 
Ajid be not strict to mark with shame, 
UnlcsD thyself wert free from blame, 



For, iji thy presence be it told, 
That even thou art changed and old. 

Methinks, with wild resentment's flash, 
I hear thy rising currents dash — 
But still my chnrge I '11 deftly prove ; 
Where are the healthful flowers that wove 
Fresh garlands here, in copse and grove? 
The golden-rod, of sunny hue, 
Heart's-ease and violets deeply blue, 
The lustrous laurel, richly drest, 
That through the sober alders prest ; 
These blossomed when I saw thee last, 
Yet now, dismantled branches cast 
Keen challenge to the mocking blast, 
And fallen leaves, in eddies dank, 
Reproachful strew thy mottled baiik. 

Thy shrouded dells, where lovers stole. 
Or poets mused with raptured soul — 
Where are they now ? I ask in vaiii ; 
Strange iron steeds that scorn the rein, 
With shriek, and tramp, and nostrils bright, 
The herds amid thy pastures fright ; 
And clashing wheel, and spindle's force. 
Oft drain thy faithful allies' source, 
Shetucket, with his roughened breast. 
And Yantic, that I love the best; 
While granite walls, and roofs of grace, 
Usurp the moping owlet's place. 
Yes, thou art changed,, the world hath made 
High inroad on thy hermit shade. 

But, say'st thou, that with spirit true 
Thou kcep'st a glorious goal in view ; 
Heaven speed thee on, with feet of glee, 
And bleps thy bridal with the sea ; 
Dear River ! that doth lingering stay, 
Laving the sandals, on thy way^ 
Of the fair city of my birth. 
Perchance, the h>veliest spot on earth. 

Be thou our guide. Thy steadfast eye 
Might teach us our own goal to spy ; 
For to that goal, through smile and tear. 
Each winged moment brings us near ; 
Oh ! may it be that blissful shore, 
Where chance and change are known no more. 
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IjEt the poet-lord bepraise the sword 

Tluit gleams on Conquest's track ; 
Be 't mine to prolong a humbler song — 

Tlie Bong of the W(K)dniair8 axe ! 
'Tis meet to sing of th' lowliest thing 

That praci'8 the reipn of Peace, 
And add our praise, in hearty lays. 

Or pmyers for bright increase. 

In thrniddy (l<xx\ of battle's blood 

Its Hph'iidor ne'er was <limme<l, 
For a gentler fame awaits its name 

Than e'er the soldier hymnjKl. 
Like a pioneer, with voioe of cheer, 

It brc^iks the forest's gloom, 
And maketh the earth give joyoui birth, 

And like a garden bloom ! 



And the palace dome, or peasant's home. 

It rears with brave command; 
For no towering (Nik its lusty stroke 

Could ever yet withstand. 
Ho ! the axe is king of the wildwood ring, 

And of the h)rdly trees. 
For before his blow they bow them low 

That laugh at the mountain breeze. 

And his trophies bright are truth and light, 

And Plenty's gohlen store ; 
For no drop of teen e*er dims the sheen 

That flashed in days of yore ! 
Then praise to the king of the wildwood ring, 

The woodiniui's shining axe; 
For a gentler fumu awaits its name 

Than the sword or Conquest's tracks. 
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CHAPTER L 
The analysis of the dreaming faculty has never 
yet been made. The nearest approach to it is in our 
own time, and by the doctors of Phrenology. The 
suggestion of a plurality of mental attributes, and of 
their independence, one of the other, affords a key 
to some of the difficulties of the subject, without 
altogether enabling us to penetrate the sanctuary. 
Many difficulties remain to be overcome, if we rely 
upon the ordinary modes of thinking. My own 
notion is, simply, that the condition of sleep is one 
which by no means affects the mental nature. I think 
it probable that the mind, accustomed to exercise, 
thinks ow, however deep may be the sleep of the 
physical man ; that the highest exercise of the think- 
ing faculty — that which involves the imagination — 
is, perhaps, never more acutely free to work out its 
problems, than when unembarrassed by the cares and 
anxieties of the temperament and form; and that 
dreaming is neither more nor less than habitual 
thought, apart from the ordinary restraints of hu- 
manity, of which the memory, at waking, retains a 
more or less distinct consciousness. This thought 
may or may not have been engendered by the topics 
which have impressed or interested us during the 
day ; but this is not necessary, nor is it inevitable. 
We dream precisely as we think, with suggestions 
arising to the mind in sleep, spontaneously, as they 
do continually when awake, without any special 
provocation ; and our dreams, in all probability, did 
not our memory fail us at awaking, would possess 
that coherence, proportion and mutual relation of 
parts, which the ordinary use of the ratiocinative 
faculties requires. I have no sort of doubt that the 
sleep of the physical man may be perfect, even while 
the mind is at work, in a high state of activity, and 
even excitement in ts m ighty store-hoase. The eye 
may be shut, the ear closed, the tongue sealed, the 
taste inappreciative, and the neives of touch locked 
up in the fast embrace of unconsciousness, while 
thought, fancy, imagination, comparison and cansality, 
are all busy in the most keen inquiries, and in the most 
wonderful creations. But my purpose is not now to 
insist upon these phenomena, ami my speculati h s are 
only meant properly to introduce a vision of my own ; 
one of those wild, strange, foreign fancies which some- 
times so unexpectedly people and employ our slum- 
bers — coherent, seemingly, in all its parts, yet as 
utterly remote as can well be imagined from the 
topics of daily experience and customary reflection. 

I had probably been asleep a couple of hours, when 
I was awakened with some oppressive mental sen- 



sation. I was conscious that I had been dreaming, 
and that I had seen a crowd of persons, either in long 
procession, or engaged in some great state cere- 
monial. But of the particulars — the place, the parties, 
the purpose, or the period, I had not the mosit distant 
recollection. I was conscious, however, of an ex- 
cited pulse, und of a feeling so restless, as made me, 
for a moment, fancy that I had fever. Such, how- 
ever, was not the case. I rose, threw on my robe de 
chambre^ and went to the window. The moon was 
in her meridian; the whole landscape was flickering 
with the light silvery haze with which she carpeted 
her pathway. From the glossy surface of the orange 
leaves immediately beneath the window, glinted a 
thousand diamond-like points of inexpressible bright- 
ness ; while over all the fields was spread a fleecy 
softness, that was doubly pure and delicate in contact 
with the sombre foliage of the great forest, to the 
very foot of which it stretched. There was nothing 
in the scene before me that was not at once gentle 
and beautiful ; nothing which, by the most remote 
connection, could possibly suggest an idea of dark- 
ness or of terror. I gazed upon the scene only for a 
few moments. The nigl.t was cold, and a sudden 
shivering chillness which it sent through all my frame, 
counseled me to get back to bed with all possible 
expedition. I did so, but was not successful in 
wooing the return of those slumbers which had been 
so unusually banished fftm mine eyes. For more 
than an hour I lay tossing and dissatisfied, with my 
thoughts flitting from subject to subject with all the 
caprice of an April butterfly. When I again slept, 
however, I was again conscious of a crowd. A mul- 
titude of objects passed in prolonged bodies before 
my sight. Troops of glittering forms then occupied 
the canvas, one succeeding to the other regularly, 
but without any individuality of object or distinct 
feature. But I could catch at intervals a bright flash, 
as of a plume or jewel, of particular size and splendor, 
leading me to the conviction that what I beheld was 
the prepress of some great state ceremonial, or the 
triumphal march of some well-appointed army. But 
whether the proce^ sio 1 movtd under the eagles of 
the Roman, the hors '-tails of the Ottoman, or the 
lion banner of England, it was impossible to ascer- 
tain. I could distinguish none of the ensigns of 
battle. The movements were all slow and regular. 
There was nothing of strife or hurry — none of the 
clamor of invasion or exultation of victory. The 
spectacle passed on with a measured pomp, as if it 
belonged to some sad and gloomy rite, where the 
splendor rather increased the solemnity to which it 
was simply tributary. 
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'< Tell me instead, what is it thon art about to do?" 

•' That is quickly told," said Horn, " to-morrow I 
shall marry Ko$e May, the loveliest maid the sun 
ever shone upon." 

"Ah, Rob Horn, Rob Horn," said the spirit sternly, 
interrupting him, '' bethink thee what it is thou wilt 
do ! bethink thee what has become of thy betrothed 
in the distant village? does she wear thy ring? does 
she remember ihy kiss, and thy love vows ? what of 
A«r Rob Horn?" 

When the s^pirit spoke thus Rob was amazed, and 
he could not hide bis amazement ; his face became 
suddenly very red — was it the confusion of guilt? 
and for a moment he was completely abashed. But 
soon be rallied again, and said, 

"I cannot marry two wives. I have loved Rose 
May all my life — I must murry her; the maiden in 
the village can find another bridegroom." 

"Thou art not worthy to wed one like Rose May, 
but there is one worthy of her whom thou hast tri- 
umphed over many a time, and even this very night, 
because thou hast been more successful than he — 
beware, thou may'st go too far." 

"Too far! She will be mine to-morrow — what 
power in heaven or earth can separate us? She is 
mine — mine — mine !" 

"Thou maycist deceive thyself. I ask thee, wilt 
thou not give up Rose May and betake thee to the 
pale and sorrowing maid who has awaited thy com- 
ing so long ?" 

"Give her up? My Rose! never 1 Thou fool to 
a^k it of me!" 

"And yet I do a«k thee again, wilt thou not be 
just? Do that which thine honor and truth require 
of thee — the girl thou hast deserted will die." 

" Be death her bridegroom then ! Who art thou to 
take my Rose from me ? She is mine, I will wed no 
other?" 

" Why so sure? Did ever such wickedness as is 
in thee prosper ? Thou hast a bad heart Rob Horn, and 
a thousand things may come between thee and her, 
even after the priest proclaims her thine. There is 
nothing sure or stable for one like thee ! give her up 
now, or beware — a fate more terrible than thou canst 
think may be in store for thee." 

" Begone ihou prating fool ! rather will I give my 
life up than my Rose, my bride, my beautiful!" 

So firmly was this third repetition of his determi- 
nation spoken that Rob awoke, and as might be sup- 
posed he found himself alone, and the sunlight 
streaming brightly through his little window. Hear- 
tily congratulating himself that it was all a dream, 
the young man arose, and ere long had tastefully 
adorned him5«elf with the new raiment prepared for 
the momentous occasion. 

The morning was verging toward noon, when in 
the simple church the wedding party gathered before 
the altar. 

There was beautiful Rose May and her handsome 
bridegroom, and after the manner of things, of neces- 
sity, the twain never in their lives looked so charm- 
ingly as then. And there were the parents of the 
bridegroom and the bride, happy as parents might be, 



who believed they were about to w^itness the con- 
summation of their children's joy. And there also 
were all the young brothers of Rose, bright and smil- 
ing, as such little folks on such occasions invariably 
are. These were all gathered about the altar ; the 
body of the church was nearly filled iMnth the young 
friends of the to-be-married ones, and the sturdy old 
mountaineers with their wives. 

It would not be strictly cleaving to truth to say 
that Rob Horn was wholly at ease that morning — fir 
otherwise, for that strange dream of his tormented 
him. It was foremost in his mind, claiming even in 
that holy hour more of his thought than the gentle, 
excited girl who leaned in trusting fondness on hk 
arm. Why should a merely ugly dream annoy him 
so? Was the young skeptic's disbelief in spirits 
shaken? Had he in reality a promised bride await- 
ing him in the far-ofi* village? Have patience with 
me, by the denoument you will know it all. 

They were kneeling before the altar. The conse- 
crated hands of the old priest were raised in blessing 
above them, he was about pronouncing the uniting 
words, and Rob, the bridegroom, was thinking even 
then if there were in reality spirits he had ove^ 
powered his visitant, at least, by his boldness and 
firmness, when suddenly there came a shape of light 
floating through the open door of the church. It 
moved on noiselessly through the holy edifice above 
the heads of the astonished and alarmed congfregatioo, 
until it came to the altar, and there it paused. And 
then a voice sod and thrilling as the voice of the 
summer breeze, yet distinctly audible to every soul 
gathered there, said — 

" Rise, Robert Horn, thou shalt not speak the xdmx- 
riage vows!" 

And pale as death, Rob, unable to resist these 
words, lifted up himself. 

Then distinctly as before, the voice said — 

"Did I not tell thee to beware? Did I not forbid 
thee to wed this maid, thou, who hast another plight- 
ed to thee, one who waits and watches for thee, won- 
dering at thy long delay ? Did I not bid beware— 
didst thou not laugh at my words? Answer me, Ro- 
bert Horn?" 

The bridegroom lifted up his eyes to the shape be- 
fore him and said, but with a voice that trembled— 

" Thou didst bid me beware, but I am here notwith- 
standing — here to take this woman for my wife, and 
Rose is here, she is mine, and thou, whatsoever thou 
art, can>t not and shalt not part us." 

" Thou hajjt sealed thy fate," answered the Spirit 
of ibe Mountain, " for thy wickedness, thy falseness, 
and thy unbelief, thou shalt be banished away from 
the earth for ever! And it shall be a part of the 
misery of thy banishment, that once in every month 
from thy prison-house thou shalt look down upon this 
lower world. Thou shalt see, and know, and fed, 
all the pangs, and the bliss, and the glory of love, and 
yet hereafter never share it with any mortal ! The 
water-brooks, the oceans, and the seas, shall reflect 
thy image, and thou shalt know the bitterness of see- 
ing even these unconscious soulless things unknow- 
ing thee, uncaring for thee. Thou shalt live on for 
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Mtme person. Bui ihe import might be divined by 
the answer of the accused. 

" And I say, your majesty, that what he hath alleged 
is false — all a false and bitter falsehood, devised by 
cunning and malice to work out the purposes of 
hate. My word against his — my gauntlet against the 
world. I defy him to the proof! I defy all my ac- 
cusers! " 

< " And he shall have the truth, your majesty ; '* was 
the firm, clear answer with which the venerable 
man responded to this defiance. His tones rang 
through the assembly like those of a sweet bell in the 
"wilderness. — " My life. Sire, is sworn to the truth ! 
I can speak no other language ! That I have said 
nothingfalsely of this lord, I invoke the attestation 
of the Lord of all. I have had his sacred volume 
brought into this presence. You shall know. Sire, 
what 1 believe, by what I swear ! *' 

He made a sign, even while he spoke, to a little 
girl whom I had not before seen, but who had evi- 
dently followed him into the assembly. She now 
approached, bearing in her hands one of those finely 
illuminated manuscripts of an early day of Christian 
history in Europe, which are now worth their weight 
in gold. I could just perceive, as he opened the mas- 
sive volume, by its heavy metallic clasps, that the 
characters were strange, and readiy conjectured them 
to be Hebrew. The work, from what he said, and 
the use to which he applied it, I assumed to be the 
Holy Scriptures. He received it reverently from the 
child, placed it deliberately upon one of the steps of the 
daisy then knelt before it, his venerable head for a 
moment, being bowed to the very floor. Then raising 
his eyes, but without rising from his position, he 
placed one hand upon this volume, raised the other 
to heaven, and, with a deep and solemn voice, called 
upon God and I he Holy Evangelists, to witness that 
what he had spoken, and was about to speak, was 
*' the truth, and the truth only — spoken with no malice 
— ^no wicked or evil intent — and rather to defeat and 
prevent the evil designs of the person he accused." 
In this posture, and thus affirming, he proceeded to 
declare that "the accused had applied to him for a 
potent poison which should have the power of usurp- 
ing life slowly, and without producing any of those 
striking efiects upon the outward man, as would in- 
duce suspicion of criminal practice.*' He added, with 
other particulars, that "the accused had invited him, 
under certain temptations, which had been succeeded 
by threats, to become one of a party to his designs, 
the victim of which was to be his majesty then sitting 
upon the throne." 

CHAPTER V. 

Such was the tenor of the asseverations which he 
made, fortified by numerous details, all tending 
strongly to confirm the truth of his accusations, his 
own testimony once being relied on. There was 
something so noble in this man's action, so delicate, 
so impressive, so simple, yet so grand; and the par- 
ticulars which he gave were all so probably arrayed, 
so well put tc^ether, and so seemingly in confirma- 
tion of other circumstances drawn from the testimony 



of other parties, that all around appeared fully im- 
pressed with the most perfect conviction that his 
accusation was justly made. A short but painful 
silence followed his narration, which seemed, for an 
instant, to confound the guilty noble. The sad coun- 
tenance of the monarch deepened to severity, while 
a smile of triumph and exultation rose to that of the 
favorite behind his throne. At this sight the accused 
person recovered all his audacity. With half-choking 
utterance, and features kindling with fury rather than 
faltering with fear, he demanded, 

"Am I to be heard, your majesty?" 

A wave of the monarch's hand gave him the de- 
sired permission, and his reply burst forth like a 
torrent. He gave the lie to his accuser, whom he 
denounced as an impostor, as one who was the crea- 
ture of his and the king's enemies, and tampering, 
himself, with the sovereign's life while pretending to 
minister to his ailments. He ridiculed, with bitter- 
ness and scorn, the notion that any faith should be 
given to the statements, though even oflered on oath, 
of one whom he afiirmed to be an unbeliever and a 
Jew; and, as if to crown his defense with a seal no 
less impressive than that of his accuser, he advanced 
to the foot of the throne, grasped the sacred volume 
from the hands by which it was upheld, and kneeling, 
with his lips pre^^ed upon the opened pages, he im- 
precated upon himself, if his denial were not the 
truth, all the treasured wrath and thunder in the stores 
of Heaven ! 

The accuser heard, with uplifted hands and looks 
of holy horror, the wild and terrible invocation. 
Almost unconsciously his lips parted with the com- 
ment, 

"Grod have mercy upon your soul, my lord, for 
you have spoken a most awful perjury !" 

The king looked bewildered, the favorite behind 
him dissatisfied, and the whole audience apparently 
stunned by equal incertitude and excitement. The 
eyes of all parties fluctuated between the accused and 
the accuser. They stood but a few paces asunder. 
The former looked like a man who only with a great 
struggle succeeded iu controlling his fury. The latter 
stood sorrowful, but calm. The little girl who had 
brought in the holy volume stood before him, with 
one of his hands resting upon her head. Her fea- 
tures greatly resembled his own. She looked ter- 
rified ; her eyes fastened ever upon the face o( her 
father's enemy with a countenance of equal curiosity 
and suspicion. Some conversation, the sense of 
which did not reach me, now ensued between the 
king and two of his counselors, to which his favorite 
was a party. The former again addressed the accuser. 

" Have you any other testimony but that which you 
yourself ofler of the truth of your accusation. 

" None, your majesty. I have no witness of my 
truth but Grod, and it is not for vain man to prescribe 
to him at what seasons his testimony should be 
given. In bringing this accusation, my purpose was 
not the destruction of the criminal, but the safety of 
my sovereign ; and I am the more happy that no 
conviction can now follow from my charge, as from 
the dreadful oath which he has just taken, he places 
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it out of the power of human tribunal to resolve be- 
tween us. For the same reason, sire, he is in no 
condition to suffer death ! Let him live ! It is enough 
for me that your majesty is safe from the present, 
and has been warned against all future danger at his 
hands." 

"But not enough for me!" cried the accused, 
breaking in impetuously. "I have been charged 
with a foul crime ; I must free my scutcheon from 
the shame. I will not rest beneath it. If this 
Jewish sorcerer hath no better proof than his own 
false tongue, I demand from your majesty the wager 
of battle! I, too, invoke God and the blessed Jesu, 
in testimony of niy innocence. This enemy hath 
slandered me; I will wash out the slander with his 
blood ! I demand the trial, sire, his arm against mine, 
according to the laws and custom of this realm." 

" It cannot be denied !" was the cry from many 
voices. The favorite looked grave and troubled. 
The eyes of the king were fixed sadly upon the 
venerable accuser. The latter seemed to understand 
the expression. 

"I am nol a man of blood, your majesty. Strife 
hath long been banished from this bosom; carnal 
weapons have long been discarded from these hands." 

*' Lei him find a champion!" was the fierce answer 
of the accused. 

"And of what avail to me," returned the accuser, 
*' the brute valor of the hireling who sells for wages 
the strength of his manhood, and perils for gain the 
safety of his life. Little should I hope from the skill 
of such as he, opposed in combat to one of the 
greatest warriors of the realm." 

"Ah, sorcerer! thou fearest !" was the exulting 
cry of the accused ; " but, if thy cause be that of 
truth, as thou hast challenged the Most High to wit- 
ness, what hast thou to fear? The stars which thou 
aearchesl nightly, will they not do battle in thy behalf ?" 

"Methinks," .«aid the favorite, who now advanced 
from l>ehind the throne, "methinks, old man, thou 
hast but too little reliance on the will and power of 
God to assist thee in this matter. It is for him to 
strengthen tlfe feeblest, where he is innocent, and in 
the ranks of war \o do successful battle with the l)e.<st 
and bravest. Is it not written, ' the race is not always 
to the swift, nor the triumph to the strong?' " 

" Ah ! do I not know this, my lord. Do not think 
that I question the power of the Lord to do marvels, 
whenever it becomes his will to do so; but who is it, 
believing in God's might and n)ercy, flings himself 
idly from the steep, with the hope that an angel's 
wings shall be sent to bear him up. I have been 
taught by the faith which I profess, to honor the Lord 
our God, and not to tempt him ; and I do not readily 
believe that we may command the extraordinary 
manifestations of his power by any such vain and 
uncertain issue as that which you would now insti- 
tute. I believe not the truth is inevitably sure to 
follow the wager and trial of battle, nor will I lean 
on the succor of any hireling weapon to avouch 
for mine." 

*' It need be no hireling sword, old man. The 
brave and the noble love adventure, for its own sake, 



in the paths of danger; and it may be that thou shah 
find some one, even in this assembly, noble as him 
thou accusest, and not le&s valiant with his weapon, 
who, believing in thy truth, ifhall be vrilling to do 
battle in thy behalf." 

"Thyself, perchance!" cried the accused, im- 
petuously, and turning a fiery glance upon the 
speaker. In this glance it seemed to me that I coidd 
discover a far greater degree of bitterness* and hate 
than in any which he had shown to his accuser, "b 
is thyself that would do this battle ? Ha ! thou art he, 
then, equally noble and not less valiant art thou? 
Be it so ! It will rejoice me shouldst thou venture 
thy body in this quarrel. But I know thee— thoa 
lovest it too well — ^thou durst not." 

" Choose me for thy champion, old man," was the 
further speech of the favorite, with a dilBcult effort 
to be calm. "I will do battle for thee, and witk 
God's mercy, sustain the right in thy behalf." 

" Thou shalt not !" exclaimed the king, vehemently, 
but feebly, half rising as he spoke, and turningtothe 
favorite. "Thou shalt not! I command thee mix 
not in this matter." 

More was said, but in such a feeble tone that they 
failed to reach my senses. When the king grew 
silent, the favorite bowed with submissive deference, 
and sunk again behind the throne. A scornful smile 
passed over the lips of the accused, who looked, witk 
a bitter intelligence of gaze, upon a little groqs 
seemingly his friends and supporters, who had partly 
grouped themselves around him. Following bit 
glance, a moment after, toward the royal person. I 
was attracted by a movement, though for a single 
instant only, of the uplifted hand of the favorite. B 
was a sign to the accused, the former wilhdrawiif 
the glove from his right hand, a moment aAer, and 
flinging it, with a significant action, to the floor be- 
hind him. The accused whispered a page in wailing, 
who immediately stole away and disappeared from 
sight. But a little while elapsed when I beheld him 
approach the spot where the glove had fallen, recover 
it adroitly, and convey it, unperceived, into his 
bosom. All this by-play, though no doubt apparent 
to many in the assembly, was evidently unseen and 
unsuspected by the king. I inferred the rank ]u» 
riance of the practice of chivalry in this region,ffOD 
the nicety with which the affair was conducted, ani 
the forbearance of all those by whom it had been 
witnessed, to make any report of what they had 
beheld. The discussion Was resumed by tbo ae- 
cuser. 

" I am aware, your majesty, that by ihe laws and 
practice of your realm, the wager of battle is one 
that may be freely challenged by any one accused of 
treason, or other crime against the state, against 
whom there shall be no witness but the accuser. It 
is not the fear of danger which makes me unwilling 
to seek this conflict ; it is the fear of doing wrong. 
Though the issues of battle are in the hands of the 
Lord, yet who shall persuade me that he has decreed 
the combat to take place. Now I do confess that I 
regard it as unholy, any invocation of the God of 
Peace, to be a witness in a strife which h» beftef 
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lessons teach us to abhor — a strife grossly at variance 
with his mo»t settled and divine ordinances." 

*' I am grieved, old man, to hear you speak this 
language," was the grave censure of one who, from 
his garments, seemed to be very high in authority, 
and the church. " What thou sayest is in direct re- 
proach of holy church, which has frequently called 
in the assistance of mortal force and human weapons 
to put down the infidel, to crush the wrong-doer, and 
to restore that peace which can only owe her con- 
tinued exis^tence to the presence ever of a just readi- 
ness for war. Methinks thou hast scarcely shown 
thyself enough reverent in this, thy bold opinion." 

"Holy father, I mean not offence! I do not doubt 
that war, with short-sightedness of human wisdom, 
has appeared to secure the advantages of peace. I 
believe that God has endowed us with a strength for 
the struggle, and with a wisdom that will enable us 
to pursue it with success. These we are to employ 
when necessary for the protection of the innocent, 
and the rescue and safety of those who are them- 
selves unwilling to do harm. But I am unwilling 
to believe that immortal principles — the truth of man, 
and (he value of his assurances — are to depend upon 
the weight of his own blows, or the address with 
which he can ward off the assaults of another. 
Were this the case, then would the strong-limbed 
and brutal soldier be always the sole arbiter of truth, 
and wisdom, and all moral government." 

We need not pursue the argument. It has long 
since been settled, though with partial results only to 
humanity, as well by the Pagan as the Christian phi- 
losopher. But, however ingenious, true, or elo- 
quent, was the venerable speaker, on this occasion, 
bis arguments were entirely lost upon that assembly. 
He himself soon perceived that the effect was unfa- 
vorable to his cause, and exposed his veracity to 
question. With a proper wisdom, therefore, he 
yielded promptly to the current. But first he 
asked : — 

"And what, may it please your majesty, if I de- 
cline this ordeal?" 

"Death!" was the reply of more than one stern 
voice in the assembly. " Death by fire, by the burn- 
ing pincers, by the tortures of the screw and rack." 

The venerable man replied calmly. 

" Life is a duly ! Life is precious !" he spoke 
musingly, looking down as he spoke, upon the little 
girl who stood before him, while the big tears gathered 
in his eyes as he gazed. 

" Do you demand a champion ?" was the inquiry 
of the king. 

"No, Sire! If, in behalf of my truth, this battle 
must l)e fought, its dangers must be mine only." 

" Thine !" exclaimed the favorite. 

"Ay, my lord, mine. None other than myself 
must encounter this peril." 

A murmur of ridicule passed through the assembly. 
The accused laughed outright, as the exulting war- 
rior laughs, with his captive naked beneath his wea- 
pon. A brief pause followed, and a visible anxiety 
prevailed among the audience. Their ridicule afford- 
ed to the accuser sufficient occasion for reply : 



" This murmur of surprise and ridicule that I hear 
on every hand, is, of itself, a sufficient commentary 
upon this trial of truth by the wager of battle. It 
seems to all little less than madness, that a feeble old 
man, like myself, even though in the cause of right, 
should oppose himself to the most valiant warrior in 
the kingdom. Yet, if it be true that God will make 
himself manifest in the issue, what matters it whether 
I be old or young, strong or weak, well-skilled or ig- 
norant in arms? If there be a just wisdom in this 
mode of trial, the feeblest ru»h, in maintenance of 
the truth, were mighty against the steel-clad bosom 
of the bravest. I take the peril. I will meet this 
bold criminal, nothing fearing, and will, in my own 
person, engage in the battle which is thus forced 
upon roe. But I know not the use of lance, or 
sword, or battle-axe. These weapons are foreign to 
my hands. Is it permitted me to use such imple- 
ments of defense as my own skill and understanding 
may invent, and I may think proper to employ ?" 

" Thou shalt use no evil arts, old man," exclaimed 
the Churchman who had before spoken, anticipating 
the answer of the monarch. "No sorcery, no 
charms, no spells, — no accursed devices of Satan. 
I warn thee, if thou art found guilty of arts like these 
thou shalt surely perish by fire." 

" None o{ these. Holy Father, shall I employ. My 
arts shall be those only, the principles of which I 
shall proclaim to thyself, or to any noble gentleman 
of the king's household. My weapons shall be those 
only which a human intelligence may prepare. 
They belong to the studies which I pursue — to the 
same studies which have enabled me to arrive at 
truths, some of which thou thyself hast been pleased 
to acknowledge, and which, until I had discovered 
them, had been hidden from the experience of men. 
It cannot be held unreasonable and unrighteous that 
I employ the weapons the virtues of which I know, 
when my enemy uses those for which he is re- 
nowned ?" 

Some discussion followed, the demand of the ac- 
cuser being strenuously resisted by the friends of the 
accused. 

" The weapons for knightly encounter," said they, 
"have long since been acknowledged. These are 
sword, and battle-axe, and spear." 

" But I am no knight," was the reply ; " and as it is 
permitted to the citizen to do battle with staff and 
cudgel, which are his wonted weapons, so may it be 
permitted to me to make use of those which are 
agreeable to my strength, experience, and the genius 
of my profession." 

Some demur followed from the churchman. 

"Holy father," replied the accuser, "the sacred 
volume should be your guide as it is mine. My 
claim is such as seems already in one famous in- 
stance, to have met the most decisive sanction of 

God himself." 

Here he unfolded the pages of the Holy Scriptures. 

" Goliah," said he, "was a Philistine knight, who 
came into battle with the panoply of his order. 
David appeared with staff, and sling, and stone, as 
was proper to the shepherd. He rejected the armor 
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with -which Saul would have arrayed him for the 
comhat. The reproach of the Philistine knight com- 
prises the objection which is offered here — ' Am I a 
dog,' said Goliah, 'that thou comest to me with 
staves?* The answer of David, O king! shall be 
mine: 'And all this assembly shall know that the 
Lord saveth not with sword and spear; for the battle 
is the Lord's, and he will give you into our hands.' — 
Such were his words — they are mine. God will de- 
liver me from the rage of mine enemy. I will smite 
him through all his panoply, and in spite of shield and 
spear." 

He spoke with a momentary kindling of his eyes, 
which was soon succeeded by an expression of sad- 
ness. 

"And yet, O king! I would be spared this trial. 
My heart loves not strife. My soul shrinks in horror 
from the shedding of human blood. Require not this 
last proof at my hands. Suffer me to keep my con- 
science white, and clear of this sacrifice. Let this 
unhappy man live; for as surely as we strive to- 
gether, so surely must he perish." 

** Now this passeth all belief, as it passeth all hu- 
man endurance!" exclaimed the accused with irre- 
pressible indignation. "I claim the combat, O king, 
on any condition. Let him come as he will, with 
what weapons he may, though forged in the very 
armory of Satan. My talisman is in the holy cross, 
and the good sword buckled at my thigh by the ho- 
liest prince in Christendom, will not fail me againi^t 
the devil and all his works. I demand the combat!" 

*'Be ye both ready within three days!" said the 
king. 

" I submit," replied the aged man. " I trust in the 
mercy of God to sustain me against this trial, and to 
acquit me of its awful consequences." 

"Ready, ay, ready!" was the answer of the ac- 
cused, as with his hand he clutched fiercely the handle 
of his sword, until the steel rung again in the iron 
scabbard. 

CHAPTER Vn. 

The scene underwent a sudden change, and I now 
found myself in a small and dimly-lighted apartment, 
which seemed designed equally for a studio and a la- 
boratory of art. The walls were surrounded by 
enormous cases, on the shelves of which were mas- 
sive scrolls of vellum, huge parchment manuscripts, 
and volumes fastened with cla^(ps of brass and silver. 
Some of these lay open. Charts hung wide marked 
with strange characters. Frames of ebony were thus 
suspended also bearing the signs of the zodiac. Other 
furniture, of quaint and strange fashion, seemed to 
show conclusively that the possessor pursued the se- 
ductive science of astrology. He had other pursuits 
— a small furnace, the coals of which were ignited, 
occupied one corner of the chamber, near which 
stood a table covered with retorts and receivers, 
cylinders and guaging glasses, and all the other para- 
phernalia which usually belong to the analytic worker 
in chemistry. The old man, and the young girl de- 
scribed in the previous scene, were, at first, the only 
occupants of the apartment. But a few moments 



elapsed, however, when an inner door wbs throws 
open, and a third party appeared, closely enveloped 
in a cloak of sable. This he threw aside, and I dis- 
covered him to be the same person who had been the 
chief counselor of the king, and whom I supposed to 
be his favorite. At his entrance the damsel disap* 
peared. The stranger then, someiivhat abmptlf, 
began in the following manner : 

»' Why, O why did you not chooee me for yoor 
champion ?" 

'' And why, my lord, expose you to a conflict witk 
one of the bravest warriors in all the realm ?" 

<' He is brave, but I fear him not ; besides, he win 
fights against guilt hath a strength of arm which si^ 
plies all deficiencies. But it is not too late. I may 
still supply your place." 

" Forgive me, dear lord, but I have made my elee- 
tion." 

" Alas ! old man, why are you thus obstinate? Bt 
will slay you at the first encounter." 

" And if he does, what matter ! I have but a brief 
space to live, according to the common allotmenL 
He hath many, which were well employed devoted 
to repentance. It were terrible, indeed, that be 
should be hurried before the awful tribunal of Hea- 
ven with all the blackness in his soul, with all hit 
sins unpurged, upon his conscience." 

*' Why, this is veriest madness. Tliink you whtt 
will follow your submission and defeat ? He will 
pursue his conspiracy. Others will do what yoa 
have refused. He will drag other and bitter spirits 
into his scheme. He will bring murder into our pa- 
laces, and desolation into our cities. Know you BOt 
the man as I know him ? Shall he be suffered to e^ 
cape, when the hand of God has < learly shown yoa 
that his purposes are to be overthrown, and his crims 
to be punished through your agency." 

"And it shall be so, my dear lord. It is not my 
purpose to submit. The traitor shall be met ia 
battle." 

" But by thyself. Why not a champion T I am 
ready." 

"Greatly, indeed, do I thank and honor thee, my 
lord ; but it cannot be !" 

"Methinks there is some touch of insanity about 
thee, old man, in spite of all thy wisdom. Tboa 
canst not hope to contend, in sooth, against this pow- 
erful warrior. He will hurl thee to the earth with 
the first thrust of his heavy lance; or smite thee 
down to death with a single blow of batlle>axe (xt 
dagger." 

"Hear me, my lord, and have no fear. Thou 
knowest not the terrible powers which I possess, nor 
should any know, but that this necessity compels ma 
to employ them. I will slay my enemy and thine. 
He cannot harm me. He will perish helplessly ere 
his weapon shall be twice lifted to aflTront me." 

'* Thou meanest not to employ sorcery?" 

" Be assured, my lord, I shall use a carnal agent 
only. The instrument which I shall take with me 
to attle, though of terrible and destructive power, 
shall be as fully blessed of Heaven, as any in your 
mortal armory." 
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'^ Be it so! I glad that Ihou art so confident; and 
yet, let me entreat thee to trust thy battle to my 
hands." 

" No, my dear lord, no ! To thee there would be 
danger — to rae, none. I thank thee for thy goodness, 
and will name thee in my prayers to Heaven.'' 

We need not pursue their dialogue, which was 
greatly prolonged, and included much other matter 
which did not concern the event before us. When 
the nobleman took his departure, the damsel re> 
appeared. The old man took her in his embrace, and 
while the tears glistened upon his snowy beard, he 
thus addresj^ed her : 

" But for thee — for thee, chiefly — daughter of the 
beloved and sainted child in Heaven, I had spared 
myself this trial. This wretched man should live 
wert thou not present, making it needful that I should 
still prolong to the last possible moment, the remnant 
of my days Were I to perish, where wert thou? 
What would be4he safety of the sweet one and the 
desolate. The insect would descend upon the bud, 
and it would los^e scent and freshness. The worm 
would fa&ten upon the flower, and a poison worse 
than death would prey upon its core. No! my poor 
Lucilla, I must live for thee, though I live not for 
myself. I must s^hed the blood of mine enemy, and 
spare mine own, that thou mayest not be desolate." 

CHAPTER Vni. 

While the tears of the two were yet mingling, the 
scene underwent a change corresponding with my 
anxiety for the de?ioueme?it. A vast area opened 
before me, surrounded by the seats and scaflToldmg as 
for a tourney, and the space was filling fast with 
spectators. I will not attempt to describe the splen- 
dor of the scene. Lords and ladies, in their most 
gorgeous attire, occupied the high places; princes 
were conspicuous; the people were assembled in 
thousands. At the sound of trumpets the king made 
his appearance. A grand burst of music announced 
that he was on his throne. Among the knights and 
nobles by whom he was attended, I readily distin- 
guished "the Favorite." He was in armor, but it 
was of an exceedingly simple pattern, and seemed 
designed for service rather than display. He looked 
gn*ave and apprehensive, and his eyes were frequently 
turned upon the barriers, as if in anxious waiting for 
the champions. 

The accu:>ed was the first to appear. He was soon 
followed, however, by the accuser, and both made 
their way through the crowd to the foot of the throne. 
Ah the old man approached, the favorite drew nigh, 
and addressed him in subdued, but earnest accents. 

"It is not yet too late ! Call upon me as thy cham- 
pion. The king dare not refuse thee, and as I live, 
I will avenge mine own and thy wrongs together." 

" It cannot be, my lord," was the reply, with a sad 
shake of the head. " Besides," he continued, " I 
have no wrongs to avenge. I seek for safety only. 
It is only as my life is pledged equally to the living 
and the dead, that I care to struggle for it, and to 
save." 



The face of the favorite was clouded with chagrin. 
He led the way in silence to the foot of the throne, 
followed by the venerable man. There, the latter 
made obeisance, and encountered the hostile and fierce 
glance of his enemy, whom he regarded only with 
looks of sorrow and commisseration. A breathless 
silence pervaded the vast assembly as they beheld 
the white locks, the simple majesty of bis face and 
air, and the costume — singular for such an occasion — 
which he wore. This did not in any degree diflTer 
from that in which he had always appeared habited 
before. It consisted of a loose, flowing robe of the 
purest white, most like, but more copious than the 
priestly cassock. His opponent, in complete steel, 
shining like the sun, with helmeted head and gaunt- 
leted hand, afforded to the spectators a most astonish- 
ing difierence between the combatants. The wonder 
increased with their speculations. The surprise ex- 
tended itself to the king, who proflered, as Saul had 
done to David, the proper armor of a warrior to the 
defenseless man. But this he steadily refused. The 
king, himself, condescended to remonstrate. 

** This is sheer madness, old man. Would 'st thou 
run upon thy death with uncovered head and bosom?'' 

" Ob ! Sire, 1 fear not death, and feel that I am not 
now to die. Yet would I still implore that I may be 
spared this trial. Once more, I lay myself at the 
foot of the throne, to supplicate its mercy." 

*• For thyself! " cried his enemy, with a scornful 
taunt. 

" For myself and for thee ! " — was the firm reply — 
'' that I may be spared the pang of sending thee before 
the Eternal Judge, with all thy unatoned crimes 
upon thy head." 

The voice and words of the venerable speaker, 
deep and solemn, thrilled, with a sensible effect, 
throughout the assembly. Whence should he derive 
this confidence? From heaven or from hell. The 
conclusion to which they came, more than ever con- 
firmed their belief in his reputed sorceries ; and his 
words inspired a deep and silent terror among the 
crowd. But the accused, strong in his skill, courage 
and panoply of steel, if not in the justice of his cause, 
mocked scornfully, and defied the doom which was 
threatened. Some of his friends, bowew, shared 
strongly in the apprehensions of the vulgar. 

*' He hath no visible armor," was their cry ; 
'* with what would he defend himself? How know 
we that he hath not magic arts, and devices of hell, 
with which he secretly arms himself? " 

**Thou hast weapons — visible weapons, as I hear" 
— remarked the King. 

" They are at hand. Sire; — they are here." 

" Thou bast dealt in no forbidden practice ? " 

" None, Sire, as I stand uncovered in the sight of 
heaven. The reverend father in God, to whom thou 
did 'st give in charge this inquiry, is here^ and will 
answer to your majesty. He hath beard and seen 
the secret of my strength — that strength which I 
know and declare is powerful to destroy my foe. 
He knows it to be a secret of mortal wisdom only, 
as patiently wrought out by human art and labor, as 
were the sword and axe of him who now seeks my 
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destruction. I have warned him already of the fear- 
ful power which they impart. I would still have 
him live, unharmed by me." 

" P^ace, insolent ! " cried the accused ; " I am 
here, your majesty, to fight, not to prate ! — to chastise, 
not to hearken to the speeches of this pagan sorcerer. 
Let his power be what he esteems it : I trust ,to my 
good sword, and to the favor of the Mother of God, 
— and I doubt not of this good steel, which hath been 
crowned with a three-fold conquest, on the plains of 
Saraoem. I entreat that your majesty will give 
command for the combat," 



CHAPTER IX. 

The eye of the venerable accuser, regarded the face 
of the speaker with a sad and touching solemnity ; 
but at this moment, the little girl who had before 
accompanied him, was conducted into the foreground 
by the Archbishop. She bore in her hand a sarba- 
cane, — seemingly of brass, long and narrow like a 
wand, and crowned, at the extremity, by a small 
globe or bulb of the same material. The length of 
this instrument was fully six feet or more. The old 
man took it into his hands, and having unscrewed 
a part of the bulb — which seemed a mere sheathing 
of brass, he discovered beneath it another globe, 
similar, in shape and size, to that which had been re- 
moved; but the inner bulb was manufactured of 
glass, of a whiteness equally chrystallic and beauti- 
ful. He then took from beneath his robes a little box 
of ebony, which he unlocked, and from which he 
produced a head-piece, the face of which, instead 
of being hard steel or iron, was of glass also, very 
thin, and quite transparent, through which every 
muscle and motion of the features might be seen 
with the greatest distinctness. To the thoughtless 
vulgar, such a shield seemed only a mockery of that 
more solid furniture of metal, which, in those days, 
thoroughly encased the warrior for battle. The in- 
ference, accordingly, was very general, that if by 
any possibility, the accuser succeeded in the combat, 
he would be indebted solely to supernatural agency 
for his good fortune. His wand of brass, with its 
chrystal bulb — his glassy vizor and helmet, — were 
only regarded as designed to divert the scrutiny from 
the more secret agency which he employed. 

" I am ready," said the accuser. 

"Hast thou praj-ed?" demanded his enemy in a 
mocking fashion. •* If thou hast not, get thee to thy 
knees quickly, and renounce the devil whom thou 
servest. Verily, but little time is left thee." 

" I have prayed and confessed to the Holy Father. 
Do thou likewise, and make thyself humble and con- 
trite. Repent thee, — ^for, of a truth, my lord, if the 
King forbid not this combat, thou art doomed this 
day, to go to judgment." 

The heKrt of the accused was hardened within him. 
He replied with a hiss of defiance and contempt to 
this last appeal; at the same moment he declared 
himself in readiness also. They were then with- 
drawn from the presence for a brief space, and were 
severally approached by their friends and attendants. 
The Archbishop, and the King's favorite went aside 



with the accuser, and when the latter returned to the 
arena, in order to the combat, the Archbishop led 
away with him the little girl, upon i^hom, at partial^, 
the old man bestowed many careaaes, accompanied 
by many tears. The spectators were all very mach 
moved by this tenderness, and now began to rcfinl 
him as one set apart for sacrifice — doonoied to be 
separated forever, and by a violent death, from the 
object of his aflTections. And when the oppooean 
stood, at length, confronting each other — with noM 
to go between— awaiting only the word for the coa- 
bat d Poutrance ; — when they regarded the stroof 
soldier-like frame, and the warlike bearing of the 
accused — beheld the ease with -which he strode the 
lists, and displayed his weapon ; — and contrasted thii 
image of dire necessity and ^war, -with the f«eble, 
though erect form of his venerable accuser, — habited 
in vestments like a priest or woman — with the simple 
unmeaning wand within his grasp, and the frail mask 
of brittle chrystal upon his face — a k>ud murmur of 
regret and commisseration prevailed among the oo!- 
titude. But this murmur was soon quieted by the 
cry of the master of the tourney — 

" Laissez aller! " 

Then followed a painful silence. 

"Now, sorcerer," cried the knight, raising his 
glittering sword, and advancing as deliberately and 
with the confident manner of* the executioner. The 
aged accuser simply presented the bulbous extremity 
of his wand, and before the accused could smite, the 
frail glass was shivered against the bars of his enemy's 
mouih-piece. At this moment the knight was seea 
slightly to recoil ; but it was for a moment only, io 
the next instant he darted forward, and with a fierce 
cry, seemed about to strike. The old man, in the 
meantime, had suflTered his wand to fall upon the 
ground. He made no further effort — offered no show 
of fear or fly, but with arms folded, seemed in resi^ 
nation to await the death-stroke of his enemy. But 
while the weapon of the man of war was in air, and 
seemingly about to descend, he was seen to pauje, 
while his form suddenly became rigid. A quick and 
awful shudder seemed to pass through his whole 
frame. Thus, for a second, he stood paralyzed, and 
then a thin, mis-tlike vapor, which might be called 
smoke, was seen to creep out from various parts of 
his frame, followed by a thin but oily liquor, that 
now appeared oozing through all the crevices of his 
armor. His arm dropped nervelessly by his side; 
the sword fell from the incapable grasp of his 
gauntleled hands, and in an inconceivable fraction 
of time, lie himself with all his bulk, sunk down 
upon the earth— falling, not at length, prostrate, 
cither backward or forward, but in a heap, even upon 
the spot which he had occupied when standing; and as 
if every bone had suddenly been withdrawn which bad 
sustained them, the several parts of his armor be- 
came detached, and rolled away— his helmet, his 
gorget, his cuirass, his greaves, his gloves— dis- 
closing beneath a dark, discolored mass — a mere 
jellied substance, in which bones and muscles were 
already decomposed and resolved into something 
less than flesh. Above this heap might be seen a 
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still bright and shining eye, -which, for a single 
second, seemed to retain consciousness and life, as 
if the soul of the immortal being had lingered in this 
beautiful and perfect orb, reluctant to the last But 
in a moment it, too, had disappeared — all the bright- 
ness swallowed up and stifled in the little cloud of 
vapor which now trembled, heaving up from the 
mass which but a moment before had been a breath- 
ing, a burning, an exulting spirit. A cold horror 
overspread the field, followed by a husky and con- 
vulsive cry, as from a drowning multitude. The 
people gazed upon each other and upon the awful 
heap in unspeakable terror. It -was annihilation 
which bad taken place before them. Awful was the 
silence that prevailed for several minutes ; a vacant 
consternation freezing up the very souls of the spec- 
tators. But the reaction was tremendous. 

** Seize upon the sorcerer! Tear him in pieces!" 
was the cry from a thousand voices. This was 
followed by a wild rush, like that of an incoming sea 
struggling to overwhelm the headlands. The barriers 
were broken down, the cries swelled into a very 
tempest, and the mammoth multitude rolled onward, 
with souls on fire, eyes glaring with tiger fury, and 
hands outstretched, clutching spasmodically at their 
victim. Their course had but one centre, where the 
old man calmly stood. There he kept his immovable 



station, calm, firm, subdued, but stately. How will 
he avert his fate — how stay this ocean of souls, reso- 
lute to overwhelm him. [ trembled — I gasped with 
doubt and apprehension. But I was spared the 
further contemplation of horrors which I could no 
longer bear to witness, by the very intensity of the 
interest which my imagination had conceived in the 
subject. There is a point beyond which the mortal 
nature cannot endure. I had reached that point, and 
was relieved. I awakened, and started into living 
consciousness, my face covered with clammy dews, 
ray hair upright and wet, my whole frame agitated 
with the terrors which were due wholly to the 
imagination. 

It would be easy, perhops, to account for such a 
dream, assuming, as we did at the outset, that the 
mental faculties never know abeyance — that the 
thought never sleeps. Any speculation in regard to 
the transition periods in English history, would give 
the requisite material. From a survey of the powers 
of physical manhood to those rival and superior 
powers which follow from the birth of art and science, 
the step is natural enough, and the imagination might 
well delight its^elf by putting them in contrast and 
opposition. But we have no space left for further 
discussion. 
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Forget the dead, the past ? O yet 
There are ghosts who may take revenge for it ; 
Memories that make the heart a tomb, 
Regrets which glide through the spirit's gloom 
And with ghostly whisper tell 
That joy, ouce lost, is pain. Shxllbt. 



When the warring voice of storm is heard 
Across the sea goes the summer bird. 
But back again the wanderer flies 
When April's azure drapes the skies, 

With carol sweet 

The mom to greet. 
But the radiant girl whom we deplore 
To the bower of Home will return no more. 

Decay, a loathsome bridegroom, now 
Kisses with mildewed lip her brow ; 
Her heart is colder than the rill 
When winter bids its tongue be still ; 

Yet Spring will come. 

With song and bloom. 
And unchain the silvery feet of waves, 
But break no bonds in voiceless graves. 

Wasting away with a sad decline. 
Far from these northern hills of pine, 
She would wander back to them in dreams. 
To hear the roar of their rushing streams ; 

And often spoke 

Of a favorite oak 
On the door-sill flinging pleawnt shade, 
And under which, a child, abe played. 
10, 



When beat no more her snow-white breast. 
Strange hands the lovely ruin-drest. 
Smoothing, upon the forehead fair, 
Loose, glittering flakes of golden hair ; 

And strangers gave 

To our dead a grave. 
Sprinkling above the frail remains 
Mould, moistened by autumnal rains. 

Ah ! since she died a wilder wail 
Is uttered by the midnight gale. 
And voiees, mourning something gone, 
Rise from the dead leaves on the lawn ; 

And sadness broods 

Above the woods 
Moaning as if endowed with soul, 
For through their depths she loved to stroll. 

The lute that answered when she sung 
Old airs, at twilight, is unstrung — 
She wokes where the sainted dwell alone 
An instrument of richer tone ; 

And angel's smile 

On her the while. 
And to garland her sinless brow of snow 
The rarest blosaonia of Heaven bestow. 
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Happiness, it appears to us, i.s a caiwe, as well as 
the effect of virtue. When the heart is warmed with 
rational enjoyment, it is naturally grateful to thwe 
that promote the pleasure. When it is excited to the 
indulgence of generous feelings by the operation of 
kindness in others, it pours out Ihoj^e feelings upon 
all within its influence. It does not confine the re- 
flection of pleasure to those from whom the pleasure 
springs; but seeks to dispense it upon all within 
its influence, as the planets, receiving their light 
from the sun, dispense that light to all the stars in 
the system. And the effort to promote the enjoy- 
ment of others — the true rational enjoyment of 
others—is a virtue. Those, therefore, who create 
an occasion for such social intercourse as produces 
rational pleasure, are promoting, in some degree, the 
cause of virtue. 

It has been a common remark that there were not 
enough holydays in this country— general holydays— 
those that are holy or sacred to ail. We have indeed 
the Christmas, but that day, though it would seem 
to be commended to the observance of all Christians, 
yet is not, for reasons well understood by most of our 
readers, a general observance ; not from any want of 
respect to the event which the day is intended to cele- 
brate, but partly for a disagreement as to the mode or 
the time of the celebration — and what is worse, per- 
haps, while one part of our countrymen have grown 
up in a sort of doctrinal disreli^h of any celebration 
of the day, another part has extended its celebration 
through many days, in a way which deprived the 
whole of all ideas of sanctity, and gave to the re- 
joicings an appearance of tho>e orgies which pagan- 
ism devoted to the honor of some impure divinity 
and the gratification of some unclean appetite. 

Christmas, it may be remarked, however, is gra- 
dually coming into a more appropriate appreciation; 
and, throughtjut the length and brcudih of the land 
there is a growing dispo>ition to honor to the day, 
and to make it a sea.*»on of renewed thankfulness to 
God, and of the exercise of good-will /o, and among, 
men. So much the better, it is one day redeemed 
and set apart for the exercise of high and holy feel- 
ings, and the indulgence of domestic intercourse, 
enlarged by the temporary union of various branches 
of the family-tree with the fruits thereof. 

Washington's Birth-day was once more gene- 
rally celebrated than it is now; and even now when 
a celebration is had on that day, so sacred to the 
dearest recollections of patriotism, and the sons of 
freedom as>einble together, Satan comes also among 
them to embitter the occasion with the gall of parly 
feeling, infused into every toast which is offered, and 
squeezed into every gla«» that is emptied. So that 



Washington's birth-day has ceased to be a genenl 
holyday, or rather to be celebrated w^ith ihat commu- 
nity of feeling which makes a true holyday. 

The Fourth of July, one would suppose, sbouU 
be set apart for universal celebration wherever u 
American can be found, or wherever national fre^ 
dom can be appreciated. But the day, even wbn 
celebrated without reference to party politics is sot 
inclusive. Patriotism has in it a dignified reserve 
which ai>ks for a solemnity on the national birtb-day; 
and so instead of a general rejoicings, there is aspecid 
and limited celebration — ^and when ihe celebratioi 
falls into party hands, then the day is neither hoiji 
nor sanctified. At best the Fourth of July must be 
celebrated with pomp, show, military display, boc- 
fires, and eating and drinking. Appropriate as aO 
these may be, they are not the ingredients for a red 
general holyday in which the fancy, the feelings, and 
the affections find play, and gravity is dismissed to 
the next sun rise. 

We are not referring of course to Sunday, aid 
other days set apart for religious services ; they tre, 
as they should be, made specially referable to oar 
connection with, our dependence upon, and our ditfj 
and obligations to, our God. May they be kept sacred 
from all wordly intrusion, and by their holy ehane- 
ter lend a 8anctif>nng influence unto all the ollwr 
days of the week, so that whether we eat or drisk, 
whether we laugh or cry, whether mourn or rejmoe, 
(for there is a time for each of these,) we shall do sH 
with a solemn deference to the duties which we otre 
our Maker. 

There is a movement, or rather there has been i 
movement toward the restoration of a holydmg^ rt 
which childhood and youth have a direct intereiC, 
and manhood and age may find, if not a direct, it 
least, a reflected pleasure; and we shall think better 
of the age in which we live for the restoraticxi to ho* 
mage and joyful devotion of good old St. ValeDtine 
of blessed memory. Who, whether he wbs a bache- 
lor or a widower, gave encouragement to the gtxid 
work of courtship, and became canonixed, if not 
for the miracles he wrought upon the bodies of hii 
devotees, at least for his wonderful work upon the 
hearts of those who knelt at his shrine. It his al- 
ways been a matter of regret that the proceedings of 
the sacred conclave in which Valentine obtained ca- 
nonization were not made public. We are snretlist 
the cardinal who tix)k the part of Devil's advocate in 
the trial of the saint's claim to the honors, must have 
labored hard if he meant to obtain future fees; 
for, of all the antagonism to real sanctity nothing is 
equal to hatred, and of all the principles which the 
Evil Spirit would oppose nothing can equal aflBMtkw. 
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No one could get Satan*s permission to promote 
loving feelings. 

We are glad, on more accounts than one, that St. 
Dominic was not selected, and even St. Augu:*tine. 
They had their respective merits and deserve special 
consideration, but dear old Si. Valentine is com- 
mended to the gentler afleclions of alh, by the loveli- 
ness and beauty which his own purity and grace 
threw around ihe affections of the human heart, and 
the loftiness which his own goodness gave to the 
character of earthly love, assimilating that passion 
with our affections for things divine, and showing the 
intimate connection between the two — the difference 
being only in degree consequent upon the objects. 

Valentine was one of the early Christians; whether 
he was a bis^hop or only a presbyter, it is now diffi- 
cult to ascertain ; and, truth to say, it does not make 
a button's difference, for he would not be the better 
for his mitre nor the worse for his stole in the good 
work of love to which he devoted himself, and for 
which he is now distinguished and remembered. He 
was a good man and full of affection, and so Claudius 
caused him to be put to death, and for good reason 
too, we think, at least on principles of consistency — 
what could the murderer find to admire in the mild 
and lovely character of Valentine, and what but ex- 
posure to the husband of Messalina must be the 
chaste and affectionate teaching of the apostle of pure 
affection. 

We shall be told, we suppose, one day in February 
was set apart by the pagan Romans for the celebra- 
tion of their Lupercalla, when young men drew from 
a box the name of some female favorite for the year. 
Well, what then? Shall we not thank the returning 
sense of the people that installs a Christian saint in 
the niche into which the pagans had thrust their 
god Pan, who, by his ugly face and hideous howls, 
could drive away wolves? Do we not all owe a tri- 
bute of thanks to those who instituted the delightful 
festival of St. Valentine to supply the beastly oi^es 
of the Luperci ? There is indeed some similarity in 
the merriment. The Roman youth ran through the 
street with thongs, and the Christian youth hasten 
with more agreeable presents; but in both ancient 
and modern times it seems that the females were 
anxious, for various reasons, to be the objects of the 
merriment. 

Before we issue another number of Graham, the 
high and the augmenting festival of St. Valentine will 
be celebrated. Celebrated this year, we venture to 
assert, with a pomp and circumstance very far be- 
yond that of any other February since the office of 
Juno gave a name to the month. Celebrated in a 
way to demonstrate the growing estimation in which 
the kindly feelings are held. 

This will be as it should be. A day has been found 
in which all may have an occasion for present plea- 
sure; some (and most) to be active in the circulation 
of those delicate compositions or handy-works which 
express regard and sometimes promote a'fiection; 
others will look back upon the years past, and re- 
member with a silent tear how the beaulfful and be- 
loved ones, that made them happy by the transmission 



or the acceptance of the token, are now mouldering 
in the earth, insensible to all tho>e affections which 
once made them happy, uncons'cious even of the re- 
gret which their departure created and their absence 
keeps alive. Mournful indeed is it to take from the se- 
cret ark, where affection has enbhrined it, the emblem 
of a love that death has severed; and still more pain- 
ful is it to gaze on the return of the anniversary of 
proffered vowi«, upon that pledge which time never 
redeemed, and to feel that she who might have been 
happy in ministering to your happiness, is miserable 
in a union (the only point of union) with another. 

We saw a lad conveying to the residence of the 
loved one the Valentine, whose form and decoration 
told of its donor — no record of name was made, nor 
was it necessary to the receiver — none was jtolitec for 
the witnesses. There was a secret love — a love un- 
announced to the world, yet not unknown. The 
giver and the receiver of the Valentine were married 
before July — yet not to each other. That Valentine 
was the cause of misery. The new hui*band knew 
that she loved another, yet persii^ted in his courtship, 
and with the influence of his wealth over the mother, 
procured marriage. He knew during the honey- 
moon all that had ever occurred, and yet was content * 
with his winnings — the accidental discovery of the Va- 
lentine, though not where it could have been hoarded 
away, as if of value, not placed as a memento of af- 
fection, but as if thrown aside, because useless, and 
left as forgotten — ^the accidental discoveryof that Va- 
lentine awakened the bitterness of jealousy — not 
jealousy of honor, but that contemptible narrowness 
of selfish esteem, which demands that the eyes of a 
wife should always have been closed — while the 
eyes and appetites of the husband ar« always roving. 
Was the Valentine then an evil ? Nay — rather would 
not any object, or rather no object, in two months 
have roused the unreasonableness of the discoverer? 
Where there is much filth, spontaneous combustion 
will save the application of the lighted match. 

One who is reading the preceding paragraph while 
we are preparing for this^ tells us she obtained the 
best husband in the world by means of a Valentine, 
and she has never forgotten the saint's day since. 
It would, probably, be more germain to the matter 
to say, that her husband got the best wife in the 
country by a Valentine — though on second thought, 
she may be right — women generally know best, and 
remember knost. 

We repeat our expression of pleasure, that there 
has arisen such a general devotion to good St. Val- 
entine, and we are sure that regard to that canonized 
Christian's memory will enlarge the spirit of true 
devotion, so that if we had another saint in the calen- 
dar who stood in the same relation to the pagan 
Cupid which Valentine does to the Luperci, that 
saint would find his shrine greatly enriched by those 
who commenced their devotion on the 14th of 
February. 

We are glad to see that the regard to good St. 
Valentine is presenting of works, and that the devo- 
tion does not pass away in the breath that utters 
vows ; bat, beside the incense that springs from the 
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burning thurible, there are offerings laid upon the 
altar — rich, tasteful, elaborate, simple, magnificent or 
humble. Every kind may be had, and will be had 
from those who minister to the wants of the Valen- 
tinans, as of old did the sellers of doves in the tem- 
ple provide the means of sacrifice to the unprepared 
devotee. 

St. Valentine's day then is becoming, nay, it has 
become, a national holyday — one that brings smiles 
of pleasure to the young of both sexes, and the joy of 
recollected pleasure to the old. It is a festival in 
which the feelings need no stimulant, and in which 
it asks no boisterous expression. Beautiful is the 
anticipation of such a season. Some hearts beat 
quickly in the thought of what may be sent, and who 



will send it. Some hopes will be excited by the ouo- 
ner of reception — all will be joyful in preparing ic 
give; all will be gratified in examining the g;i':. 
Not all — one at least will go lo the shrine where u- 
fection has deposited the gift — and as she drops a tear 
upon the cherished memorial, ^vill send her thoofbti 
far, far upward to the }ionu of the giver — or btck- 
ward to the hour in which it was given. Yet thii k 
joy — this sanctified Sabbath of the young heart seeat 
doubly hallowed when its light is reflected from ik 
memorial of affection, an aifeciion made f»ure inoM 
by the icy hand of death ; fixed undyingly in tk 
other, by a consecration which no change can divert 
from its hallowing purpose. 



THE PAST. 



BT MISS CABOLINB B. SUTTON. 



When the yoimp bird goes from her early liome, 

Tiiough the Bwift-wingcd inomeiits in huppiiicss fly, 
Though the bridf'grooni is near with a gentle tone 

And a trnlhfnl love in his deep dark eye — 
Though the future is strewn with the roRes of hope, 

And peopled with phantoms t<x> brilliant to last — 
She turns with a tear to the friends of her youth. 

To those who were dear in the past. 

Tlie wanderer far, fur from kindred and friends. 

In fiuicy revisits his dear native cot; 
He views the clear stream where the willow tree bends. 

And the cowslips that brighten the spot. 
He views the dark wood and the green sloping hill, 

The porch, with its graceful white jessamine hung. 
The half-open window that looks on the mill. 

And the garden where honey-bees hum. 

And before him appear, as distinct as of yore, 
His mother's soft eye, and his sire's furrowed brow; 

HIh Mury's light form, as when last on the shore 
He bade her remember her vow ; 



His sister's long hair, with its sunsliiny gleam, 
Like a banner of gold to the summer wind cuiX— 

But one touch of the present dissolves the light dreun, 
And he sighs for the joys of the post. 

Though surrounded with blessingrs, and favored with all 

That God in his bounty bestows, 
We revert to the pleasures we ne'er can recall, 

And the tear-drop unconsciously flows. 
While roving, entranced, 'mid the fairest of 

A cloud o'er our warm glowing hearts "will be 
If we think of the blossoms, the birds and the 

That were lovely and loved in the past. 

Creator and Father ! Oh ! teach me to live 

With thy precepts divine for my guide, 
Oh ! let my young bosom thy lessons receive, 

And divest it of folly and pride. 
That, when this lithe form is decrepit and bent. 

When my color is fading, my pulse vmning 
I can look back with joy to the momenta inreil qient, 

And muse with delight on the post. 
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A SONG. 



BT RICnARD WILKE. 



Dark clonds are hovering round me 

With all their train of care : 
A thousand woes surround me, 

Drear shadows of despair ! 
But wlmt are they ? — a richer gem 

Shines radiant from above : 
It throws its sunshine over tliein, 

And oh !— that light is Love ! 



Then why should cares alarm me. 

Though adverse fortune reign ? 
Why frowns of wo disarm me ? 

Why sorrow give me pain ? 
For what are all !— a richer gem 

Shines radiant from above : 
It throws its sunshine over them, 

And oh ! — that light is Love ! 



A RECOLLECTION OF MENDELSSOHN. 



BT J. BATABD TATLOB. 



Scarcely a year has elapsed since the musical 
world has been painfully moved by the death of Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. No loss, which the divine 
art has sustained since that of Von Weber, will be 
80 difficult to replace, and probably no man of genius 
was ever more sincerely mourned, as a man. He 
not only possessed that universal sympathy with hu- 
manity, which is so noble a characteristic of the 
highest genius, but, unlike many great men, whose 
very isolation of intellect creates an atmosphere 
about them which the world is awed from seeking 
to penetrate, the familiar scope of his warm natiu-e 
descended to an equality with all he met, and though 
all who named him as a composer, may not have 
understood or appreciated him, all who knew him as 
a man, could not choose but love him. The career 
of genius, unhappily, is not often surrounded at the 
onset with the wordly advantages, nor watched and 
cherished with the fostering care, which fell to his lot. 
His nature was never embittered by early struggles 
with an unrecognizing world, nor was his natural 
faith in man shaken by a keen encounter with selfish- 
ness and persecution. The development of his moral 
nature thus calmly ripened in harmony with his 
mind, each sustaining and ennobling the other. The 
contemplation of such a character is in itself exalting, 
and seems to give his memory a more than ordinary 
consecration. 

At this lime, when we are still constantly remind- 
ed of his loss — ^when those to whom his works have 
a voice and a power never mention his name but 
with the unconscious sadness of a reverent heart, all 
which may help to recall his living image possesses 
a universal interest. I trust, therefore, that the rela- 
tion of an interview, the recollection of which is 
among those hours, for whose bestowal I am most 
grateful to the past, will need no apology. On the con- 
trary, it is rather the discharge of that duty which we 
owe to art, as all her worshipers will acknowledge. 

A winter's residence in Frankfort, which of late 
years is somewhat distinguished for the excellence of 
its opera, and the high degree of culture attained by 
its various musical unions, sufficed to make me fami- 
liar with many of the great works of the Grerman 
composers. Fortunately, it was not until after I had 
learned to feel the all-pervading soul of beauty which 
inspired Mozart, and paused in awe on the borders 
of Beethoven's vast and solemn realm, that I heard 
the music of Mendelssohn. Thus prepared, in part, 
the simple and severe grandeur of his style impress- 
ed me with a consciousness of its power, though I 
could not always grasp the spirit of the sound, and 
follow it back to the sublime conception— as, when a 
schoolboy, I first opened the pages of Milton, and read 
with wonder and delight what it would have puzzled 
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me exceedingly to explain. Mendelsshon*s music is 
of a more purely intellectual character than that of 
any modern composer, and his greatest works are 
those which but few thoroughly appreciate. While, 
in his " Songs without Words," and the simple gran- 
deur of his sacred melodies, he comes nearer to 
the general sympathy, his " Walpurgisnacht," and 
*' Fingal's Cave," creations of startling power and 
sublimity, which stand alone in the character of their 
expression, are rarely produced, except in those 
Grerman cities where the taste for music has not been 
led away from the standard set up by the schools of 
Bach and Hayden, by the voluptuous melodies of the 
modern Italian opera. Frankfort is one of these 
cities, and I was fortunate enough to hear the Wal- 
purgisnacht performed by the Ceccilien-Verein, or 
Society of St. Cecilia. The poetry of Goeihe and the 
music of Mendelssohn !— it was a sublime marriage 
of genius. The works of the latter are as full of 
wild and stormy pictures as those of the former, and 
he has described in music the crags and breakers 
of the bleak Hebrides, with as much power as 
Goethe exhibits, in painting the savage scenery of 
the Brocken. 

Mendelssohn was living in Frankfort during the 
winter I spent there, and I was naturally anxious to 
see the face of a great man, whom there was no 
probability of ray ever being near again, in the course 
of my wanderings. One sunny day in March, when 
all the population of Frankfort seemed to have turned 
out upon the budding promenades which belt the city, 
and the broad quays along the Main, to enjoy the 
first premonition of spring, I went on my usual after- 
noon stroll with my friend and countryman, W , 

whose glowing talk upon the musical art was quite 
as refreshing to me aHer the day's study in the gloomy 
Marktplotz, as were the blue mountains of Epessart, 
which are visible from the bridge over the Main. 

There bad been a great inundation the week pre- 
vious, and the cold, wintry storms which accompa- 
nied it, had just given place to sunshine and milder 
air. The boatmen upon the flat, c1 umsy barges which 
come down from Wurzburg and the upper Main, 
were loosening their lashings and preparing to trust 
themselves upon the swollen waters. The music of 
Savoyards and bands of mountain singers was heard 
in ever}' open space, and brave, ruddy-looking Ty- 
rolese, wild-eyed Bohemians in their quaint, national 
costume, and the men of Suabia and the Black Forest, 
mingled with the crowd, till it seemed like a holyday 
assemblage made up from all the Grerman provinces. 
We threaded the motley multitude, finding a pleasant 
pastime in reading their faces and costumes, turning 
rapidly, as it were, the leaves of a historical picture 
book. 
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My eye was finally caught by a man who came 
toward us on the quay, and whose face and air 
were in such striking contrast to those about him, 
that my whole attention was at once fixed upon him. 
He was simply and rather negligently dressed in dark 
cloth, with a cravat tied loosely about his neck. His 
beard had evidently not been touched for two or three 
days, and his black hair was long and frowzed by the 
wind. His eyes, which were large, dark and kind- 
ling, were directed forward and slightly lifted, in 
the abstraction of some absorbing thought, and as he 
passed, I heard him singing to himself in a voice 
deep but not loud, and yet with a far diflferent tone 
from that of one who hums a careless air as he walks. 
But a few notes caught my ear, yet I remember their 
sound, elevated and with that scarcely perceptible 
vibration which betrays a feeling below the soul's 

surface, as distinctly now as at the time. W 

grasped my arm quickly and said in a low voice, 
<< Mendelssohn ! " I turned hastily, and looked after 
him, as he went down the quay, apparently but half 
conscious of the stirring scenes around him. I could 
easily imagine how the balmy, indolent sensation in 
the air, so like a soothing and tranquilizing strain of 
music, should have led him into the serene and ma- 
jestic realm of his own creations. 

It was something to have seen a man of genius 
thus alone, and in coramimion with his inspired 
thoughts, and I could not repress a feeling of pleasure 
at the idea of having unconsciously acknowledged 
the influences around him, before I knew his name. 
Afler'this passing glimpse, this Jiash of him, how- 
ever, came the natural desire to see his features in 
repose, and obtain some impression of his personal 
character. An opportunity soon occurred. The per- 
formance of his *' Walpurgisnacht," by the Cteci- 
lien-Verein, a day or two thereafter, increased the 
enthusiasm I had before felt for his works, and full 
of the recollection of its sublime Druid chorusses, I 
wrote a few lines to him, expressive of the delight 
they had given me, and of my wish to possess his 
name in autograph, that I might lake to America 
some token connected with their remembrance. The 
next day I received a very kind note in reply, en- 
closing a manuscript score of a chorus from the 
'' Walpurgisnacht." 

Summoning up my courage the next morning, I de- 
cided on calling upon him in person, feeling certain, 
from the character of his note, that he would under- 
stand the motive which prompted me lo take such 
a liberty. I had no di/ficulty in finding his residence 
in the Boclcnheimer Gassc, in the western part of 
the city. The servant u-jhered me into a handsomely 
furnished room, with a carpet, an unusual ihing in 
German houses; a grand piano occcupied one side 
of the apartment. These ntruck my eye on entering, 
but my observation was cut short by the appearance 
of Mendelssohn. A few words of introduction serv- 
ed to remove any embarrassment I might have felt on 
account of my unceremonious call, and I was soon 



set entirely at ease by his frank and friendly mtB- 
ner. As he sat opposite to me, beside a small table, 
covered with articles of vertUf I ii^aa much struck 
with the high intellectual beauty of his counieDaoce. 
His forehead was white, unwrinkled, and expanding 
above, in the region of the ideal faculties. His eyei 
were large, very dark and lambent with a light tim 
seemed to come through them — like the phospboret- 
cent gleam on the ocean at midnight. I have obeerrd 
this peculiar character of the eye only in men of the 
highest genius— ^he sculptor Powers is another in- 
stance in which it has been frequently remarkei 
None of the engravings of Mendelssohn which ban 
yet been made give any idea of the kindling effect 
which is thus given to his face. His nose was slightly 
prominent, and the traces of his Jewish blood weit 
seen in this, as well as the thin but delicate curve of 
the upper lip, and the high cheek-bones. Yet it wu 
the Jewish face softened and spiritualized, retainiof 
none of its coarser characteristics. The faces a 
Jewish youth are of a rare and remarkable beauty, 
but this is scarcely ever retained beyond the fint pe- 
riod of manhood. In Mendelssohn, the perpetual yocdli 
of spirit, which is the gift of genius alone, seemed to 
have kept his features moulded to its expreesios, 
while the approach of maturer years but heighteoed 
and strengthened its character. 

He spoke of German music, and told me I shooU 
hear it best performed in Vienna and Berlin. Sooie 
remarks on America led him to speak of a gnd 
Musical Festival, which was then in the cowm of 
preparation in New York. He had received a leucr 
inviting him to assist in it, and said he 'would hsie 
gladly attended it, but his duty to his lamily wooU 
not permit of his leaving. He appeared to be mock 
gratified by the invitation, not only for the pffnoial 
appreciation which it implied, but as a cheering sigi 

of progress in the musical art. My friend W , 

who had met with Mendelssohn the summer previook 
at the baths of Kronthal, said that he had ezpraieed 
much curiosity respecting the native negro melodies— 
which, after all, form the only peculiarly nationi 
music we possess — and that he considered some of 
them exceedingly beautiful and orig^inal. 

I did not feel at liberty to intrude long npoB tha 
morning hours of a composer, and took my lesTe 
after a short interview. Mendelssohn, at partiig« 
expressed his warm interest in our country's pro* 
gress, especially in the refined arts, and gave met 
kind invitation to call upon him in whatever Germtt 
city 1 should find him. I left Frankfort in two or 
three weeks after this, and although I was neter 
afterward enabled to fulfill my prnnise and desiie, I 
was often forcibly reminded of his person and his 
genius — and never more gratefully than 'when I stood 
beside the marble monument to Sebastian Bsch, in 
the promenades of Leipzic — raised to the memory of 
that patriarch of harmony, by the generosity of Men- 
delssohn. 



JASPER LEECH. 



THE MAN WHO NEVER HAD ENOUGH. 



Thk hero of my sketch, Jasper Leech, was, to use 
the stereotyped expression, born of poor but honest 
parents; his infancy exhibited no remarkable diag- 
nostics, by which to illustrate or establish any pe- 
culiarity of character, saving, perhaps, the simple 
fact, that with him the process of weaning was pro- 
tracted to a curious extent, any attempt to cut off or 
diminish the maternal supply being met with obstinate 
resistance, in spite of all the ingenious artifices 
usually resorted to on such occasions to induce a 
distaste, still he sucked and sucked, until the female 
visiters, one and all, noted it ; shameful in a great 
fellow like that. 

At school, young Jasper was famous for the steady 
snail-pace at which he crawled through the rudi- 
ments, and also for the extraordinary pe7ichant he 
evinced for any thing in his proximity which was, 
or appeared to be, unattainable at the moment; say 
that one of his school-mates was in possession of a 
new toy, Jasper would first envy him, then covet it, 
cunningly waiting the moment when, the novelty 
being past, the boy was open to negotiation, then 
would he chaffer and diplomatize, almost invariably 
gaining his desired end. Thus he went on steadily 
accumulating, until what with a natural appetite for 
trading, and a calculating eye to the profitable side 
of a bargain, he managed to shut up the market 
altogether by exhaustion. The very springtime of 
life, which generally passes by in gleesome sport, 
was to him a period of anxiety and care ; for while 
his mates were rioting in boisterous play, he would 
sit apart, his whole brain wrapped in the maze of 
speculation — a swop is in progression, and he must 
have the advantage. 

Thus passed his boyhood ; his schooling over, with 
his strong common sense undulled by too much 
book-lore, he was duly inducted into the mystery of 
shoe-craft. He served out his time with exemplary 
diligence, working leisurely of days that he might 
keep reserve of strength to spend the nights for his 
own profit, thereby saving a considerable sum from 
the employment of his over-hours. 

Once his own master, he deliberated long what 
road he should travel in the pursuit of the blind 
goddess, invisible as well as blind — ^ihat intangible 
phantasma which men wear out life and energy in 
the seeking, only when found to confess with tears 
of bitterness how misspent was time in the attain- 
ment. 

At last our ambitious friend ventured humbly into 
trade on bis own account, declaring that should any 
thing approaching to success crown his efforts, and 
that at the end of five or six years he could command 
a thousand dollars, he would be the most contented, 
the happiest fellow on earth. 

He was lucky, curiously lucky; it seemed as 
though, Midas-like, all he touched turned to gold ; 



money swept in, so that before he had been three 
years in business, instead of the limited one thousand, 
he was master o{ five. " Now," said he to himself, 
" if I could but make that five ten^ I might not only 
be enabled to enlarge my stock, and thereby increase 
my returns, but I think I might even venture to look 
about for a helpmate with an equal sum ;" for Ja»per 
would just as soon have thought of investing the 
best part of his capital in the establishment of a 
limatic asylum, as of marrying a portionless woman. 

The sun shone on — in less time than he could pos- 
sibly have anticipated — ten thousand was at his com- 
mand. Very good, thought he; this, with ten or 
fifteen thousand more, as a premium for encumbering 
myself with a comforter of the snarling sex — for the 
ungallant Jasper had a thoroughly mercantile busi- 
ness man's opinion of the angelic species — will be 
sufficient. I must investigate. 

So he set out on a tour of the watering-places, and 
such like wile-markets, where Cupid, the most 
wide-awake of auctioneers — it 's a libel to say he's 
blind — knocks the little darlings down to the highest 
bidder. Of course, Jasper slopped at the firsi-class 
hotels, where he scrutinized the habitues of the 
ladies ordinary with uncommon interest. There's 
no use in disguising the fact, he sought not a wife, 
but a fortune ; in extenuation, allow me to say, he 
was not at all singular, there are plenty of those 
individuals extant, young, tolerably good-looking 
fellows, bieii gante, and redolent of whiAker, who 
linger about the ladies' drawing-room, in the faint 
hope of fascinating something available, (prudent 
maternity avoids this class with pious horror,) mid- 
dle aged beaux, who dress sedulously, and toady 
chaperons, carry fans, are always so attentive and 
so obliging, dine regularly, and affect a Burgundy 
decanter, which looks easy circumstanced, but which 
the poor waiter is tired of carrying backward and 
forward, ticketed some hundred and something. 

These animals are generally great scandal-mongers, 
and always dangerous, sweet- voiced but adder- 
tongued, their modus operandi is to poison the ear 
of the person addressed, against any other individual, 
hoping thereby to elevate their own characters upon 
the slaughtered heap. Let no woman sutler such 
pestilent breath to be a second time breathed within 
her hearing. 

Jasper, though indefatigable as you may well sup- 
pose, met with strange adventure during his wife- 
hunt. Pretty women, after short experience, he 
avoided utterly, for he found that they were usually 
too extravagant in their expectations with regard to 
personnel, and as Jasper could not, by any stretch of 
his imagination, fancy that he ranked in the category 
of Fredericks and Augustuses, he endeavored to 
make up the deficiency by a liberal display of wealth- 
prefiguring ornament, a kind of strong-box index, 
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which he shrewdly suspected might tempt some am- 
bitious imiocent to investigate the contents thereof. 

Perhaps it would be as well, at this period, as our 
hero is gotten up at no small expense, to give a rough 
pen-and-ink outline of his appearance. In the first 
place, he was twenty-eight years old, by his own 
account ; as he could scarcely be expected to know 
exactly himself, it 's not to be wondered at that he 
and the parish register differed a few years; but that 
was of little consequence, for he had an accommo- 
dating peasant-colored complexion, which, as it made 
him look at least forty, will no doubt return the com- 
pliment by making him look no more at sixty ; his 
hair was about as indefinite, being a factitious auburn, 
a dry, wiry red, something like the end of a fox's 
brush in hot weather, cris^p and tangible, like fine 
copper-shavings; one could not help fancying that 
if he shook his head, each individual hair would jar 
audibly against the other. The whole arrangement 
gave one an idea of intense heat, and an involuntary 
hope that the poor fellow had but a sprinkle of hydro- 
cephalus, he was of undecided height also, varying 
from five feet four-and-a-half to five feel four-aud- 
three- quarters, at the option of his boot-maker ; but 
the most remarkable features, if wo may use the 
expression, in his conformation, were his hands, 
which were gaunt and bony, of a tanned-leathery 
consistence, and of a streaky, mottled, castile-soap 
color, covered with a straggling crop of light, sandy 
hair, and ornamented with several weddiftg-ting^ — 
evidences of broken-hearts, which some men are 
fond of dis'play ing as certificates of gallantry. Dressed 
in irreproachable black, and capped and jeweled in 
the most orthodox style, it may be imagined that 
Jasper was an object of no small solicitude to the 
" anxious mothers of slenderly-portioned daughters ;" 
he certainly had an air bien richer if not distingue 
— and that 's the marketable materiel after all. 

Months were unprofitably spent, and Jasper was 
beginning to think the time irretrievably lost, when 
an occurrence of some little interest varied the 
cateraceous-drinkability of hotel monotony. The 
Blodgerses arrived, en route to the fashionable rura- 
lities. 

Now the Blodgerses were extensive people in their 
way. They were originated somewhere in Penn- 
sylvania, and afiectcd the tone of the far south; 
traveled with huge trunks, two lap-dogs, a parrot, 
and a liveried African. The head of the family was 
a pursy, important, chairman-of-an-election-com- 
mittee-looking man, with a superabundance of ex- 
cessively white shirt-frill, and a great deal too much 
watch-chain; the latter appendage he invariably 
swung round as he conversed, its momentum indi- 
cating the state of his temper during an argument; 
let him speak upon uninteresting topics — literature, 
for instance, or any of the useless arts — you notice 
but a gentle apathetic oscillation, but let him get 
upon the tariff; let him hurl denunciations against 
his political enemies, or eulogize his particular pre- 
sidential candidate, and round it goes with astonish- 
ing velocity. 

Blodgers had been a grocer, or something of the 



kind, and having, during a life of assiduous saviof 
and scraping, accumulated a very large suin, now 
flung himself with extraordinary abandon opoo tbe 
full stream of gentility — and, to say the truth, xnoit 
uncomfortable he found it; for many a time would 
he acknowledge to his wife that " This flying aboot 
from steam-car to steamboat, was far more fatiguing, 
and not quite so profitable as quietly serving ooi 
lump sugar." Then would Mrs. B. indignaatiy 
check such compromising thoughts, for she was t 
person of great pretension, had had a slight acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Judge Pinning, and once visited by 
accident Mrs. General JoUikins, so felt herself boiud 
to talk of " society.'' " They don't do this in oar 
set ;" or, '' it's not the etiquette msociety,^^ andrad 
1 ike sidewinded hints of her position, formed the staple 
of her con versat ions As for the heiress to the wealthy 
grocer's store, there was an indescribable something 
in her air and manner which plainly indicated, "I 
am worth looking after !" She talked loudly, stared 
mutely through a magnificent Parisian doubie-gfam, 
and in fact broke through all the recognized rules of 
good breeding with that insolent familiarity whicb 
but poorly imitates the nonchalant ease of the really 
distiiigui. 

No description of deportment could have made SQ 
great an impression on Jasper. She looked ingots, 
she spoke specie, and her jpr0«ft^ was altogether rs* 
dolent of roleauz. He was struck, but the stricken 
deer took the precaution to investigate realities te> 
fore he advanced a step toward acquaintanceshiik 
Now, thought he, if she but happen to have some 
ten or fifteen thousand, she'd be just the wife for 
me. The result was satisfactory. He dtscovered 
that a larger sum was settled to be her marriage* 
portion— and so laid vigorous siege instanter. 

Now Araminta Blodgers, although decidedly ub* 
qualified to grace the pages of the book of beauty, 
had a strange predilection for *'nice young mes;'* 
so that at first Jasper met with decided, and not 0Te^ 
delicately expressed, opposition. But he was not a 
man to retire from the first repulse; he perMvered, 
and finally so deceived the sympathetic Araminti 
into the belief of his ardent afi*ectioD, that, one fine 
summer evening, she sighed forth an avowal thnt 
she and her expectations were at his disposal. 

Fresh from this successful attack upon the heiress' 
susiceptihilities, with a feathery heart, Jasper snap- 
ped hi'} fingers at love, and danced down the corridor 
of the hotel, to the infinite wonderment <^ lbs 
waiters. Either from force of habit, or as a mesas 
of tempering the exul)erance of his spirits, he plunged 
into the mysteries of the guest-book, where, alas! 
for Aruminia Blodgers, and for true love! the first 
name he saw was that of Mrs. ^innington, ths 
rich widow from his own immediate neighborhood; 
she whom he had sedulously church-ogled from the 
opposite pew every Sunday, astonished at the vast- 
ness of his presumption ; she, the bonafid^ and sole 
possessor of nearly half his native town. Here was 
the shadow of a shade of opportunity. She was alone. 
Jasper hesitated. Araminta's fortune was ample, 
but when there was a chanoe of more, it was a*! 
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enough! Finally, he determined to wait the first 
interview with the widow, and be regulated by her 
manner. 

They met at dinner, and she was singularly gra- 
cious. The fact is, those eye-assaults had told a 
little; and I'm sorry to say, for the character of the 
sex, that the widow, in ease the siege should be re- 
newed, had predetermined on capitulation. 

The result may be anticipated. The endurable 
Araminta was thrown over for the intolerable widow 
and her superior wealth. They were married in a 
curiously short space of time; and when Jasper 
found himself master of the widow's hoards, " Now,** 
thought he, with a glowing heart, "a few thousand 
dollars more, and I shall be content. One hundred 
thousand is the acme of my desire; let me but 
achieve that, and I shall then retire and spend the 
remainder of my days in quiet comfort. 

In process of time he did realize the coveted 
amount ; but did he keep his word and retire. No ! 
he had enough of that. Home was to him the worst 
of all miseries, a sort of domestic Tartarus; the 
presiding fury, his elderly wife, who, incapable of 
inspiring a sentiment of affection herself, yet assumed 
all the caprice of a girl. Jealous to very lunacy, 
she gave vent to the agonizing sensations of her soul 
by scribbling heart-rending sonnets for the Fiddle- 
Faddle Magazine. Thin, withered, romantic and 
exacting, you may suppose that to the unfortunately 
lucky Jasper, home was no dnlce domum. 

The consequence was, that he, dreading the tet«-a- 



ttte domestic, confined his attention to his monetary 
affairs. Retirement with an unlovable and more- 
over intolerably suspicious companion as Mrs, L., 
or, as she signed herself, Sappho, was out of the ques- 
tion; so he determined to stick to the counting-house. 
And now a great idea filled his brain almost to mono- 
mania, which was, to make his one hundred thou- 
sand two. Once conceived, every thought and 
action was merged in that one absorbing idea. 
Heedless of the domestic tornadoes that ever and 
anon swept over his devoted head, he slaved, fretted, 
lied, I think I may venture to say, cheated, but 
honorably, and in the way of business, until after a 
few years of health-destroying worry, he beheld 
himself within sight of the desired haven. But five 
thousand more, and the sum would be accomplished ; 
one stroke of luck^-one piece of indiflTerent fortune, 
and he would then be really content. 

Worn out by constant exertion, he fell dangerously 
sick. During his illness, news arrived which brought 
him within a few hundreds of his desired maximum. 
Notwithstanding his bad health, and in opposition to 
all remonstrance, he called for his books, and with 
weak hand, and weaker brain, attempted to calcu- 
late. After many hours labor, altogether unaware 
that he was thus unprofitably expending his last 
flickering of life, he gave a long sorrowful sigh, and 
gasping forth, " Not enough ! not enough !" expired. 

Not many days after, a few feet of earth were 
sufficient for the man who nitvtir had enough. 

B. 
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[Written on reading " My Bird," by Fanny Forester.] 



Mt bird has flown, my gentle bird ! 

Four autumn suns gone by. 
She left, to cheer our loneliness, 

Her own dear native sky. 

With love, the precious treasure came ; 

I drew her to my breast. 
Grazed in her heaveu-Iit eye of blue. 

And felt — ^how richly blest ! 

She gfrew in beauty day by day. 

More dear each passing hour. 
Until we came to feel our bird 

Would never leave our bower. 

The rich, wild sweetness of her song. 

Rung oa the morning air. 
And mildly, on the evening breeze. 

It told the hoar of prayer. 

We thought when darkness frowned above, 
And wint'ry winds went by — 

'T would still be summer in our honUf 
And sunshine on our siry. 



With our own sweet minstrel ever near 

No sorrow could invade ; 
Her song of love would cheer us still, 

And bless our woodland shade. 

Now, many a weary day hath passed 

Since from my tearful eye 
Her untaught pinion cleft the air. 

And vanished in the sky. 

Why has she gone ? Seeks she afar 
Some green isle's shadier bowers ? 

Some happier nest — serener airs — 
And purer love than ours ? 

Oh not on earth I not here — not here ! 

Clouds veil our brightest skies, 
And summer's mildest breezes. 

Chill our bird of Paradise. 

The treasure which we deemed our own 

Was briefly lent, not given. 
Our Fhther knew his spotless bird, 

And calUd her home to Heaven. 



LESSONS IN GERMAN. 



BT MISS M. J. B. BROWNE. 



CHAPTER I. 
" TuT-TUT-TUT ! don'l tell me Ht means nolhing^^ 
Sara," said my imcle Waldron, as he assumed quite 
an air of resentment, and seized in his hand a cluster 
of cousin Sara's beautiful ringlets, school-master 
fashion, as if about to " pull her hair " for some just 
discovered mischief. 

** Why uncle ! " expostulated Sara, looking up in 
his face, with a smile that would have melted an ice- 
berg, so warm and sunny was it — much more did it 
melt the feigned frown on the brow of my bachelor 
uncle — " do let me assure you *' — 

"I don't 100711 any assurances niece — what need 
has a man of assurances when he sees with his own 
eyes, especially if he has as much reason for con- 
fidence in his visual organs as I have in mine" 
smilingly retorted uncle Theodore. ''Don't I catch 
him here most provokingly often ? and is there not 
such a commerce in books between you, as would 
justify the suspicion that I have not a library of five 
thousand volumes, of all sorts of books, in all sorts 
of languages, both living and dead, besides shares in 
I know not how many circulating libraries " — 

"But uncle," I interposed, " you must remember 
that Mr. Greydon is the mi7iister^ and he comes to 
make cousin Sara pastoral caXls^ and to impart 
spiritual counsel — " I left my apology unfinished, 
for I was obliged to stop and laugh at its mis-placed 
sanctimony. 

*' Yes, yes, yes, miss ! " replied uncle The., fairly 
driven into one of his merriest laughs — " and by all 
means his 'spiritual' what-did-you-call-it, must be 
communicated in Germati — no medium but GermaJi 
now — a little while ago nothing but Fre7ich — by and 
by it will be hocus-pocus, or some other such gib- 
berish ! " 

"Dear uncle," interrupted poor blushing Sara, 
"I'm studying German, and Mr. Greydon is so kind 
as to give me two lessons a week, out of his very 
valuable time." 

»'Fol-de-rol, every word of it — if you wanted a 
German teacher, why did n't I ever hear of it, so 1 
could have procured a genuine imported one. But 
suppose he does come twice a week to give you a 
lesson, he comes the other twice to — what^ Sara? 
Help get it ? " And Sara, finding herselfcircumvent- 
ed on that track, blushed redder, and uncle Waldron 
laughed merrier than ever. 

My other apology for the frequency of Mr. Grey- 
don's visits, was so nearly a failure, I concluded 
this time, silence was the " better part of valor," so 
I left cousin Sara, to her own extrications from the 
cross-examinations of a wily old lawyer. As soon 
as she could make herself heard above uncle's suc- 
cessive peals of merriment, she said, rather implor- 
ingly— 



"Why, uncle Waldron, don't make so much sport 
of me. You know I am so much alone — ^I am nr 
I think Mr. Greydon is very kind.*' 

"Yes, yes, niece — very kind, indeed— I tee. 
^ Alone so much,' did you say? How comet thit, 
pray? Isn't here Maria, and isn't she compuy 
enough ? You pay my guest but a wrtrlehed cod* 
pliment, putting her society down as DOthiDg." 

" O no, no, uncle," said Sara, " I don't mean cAa^ 
indeed you are too wicked to-night. Maria knovi 
how truly I value her society. But abe is here oaij 
very little — did n't I stay all winter alone, when yet 
kept promising me a cousin or friend tostaywiia 
me?" 

"Well, well, uncle," said I, "there la one tkiog 
for your assurance — cousin Sara has repeatedly da* 
clared she would not marry a clergyman ! " 

" That 's what she has— Sara," said uncle Tbeo* 
dore, looking rather equivocally in her ra<», as if he 
were prepared to overturn whatever she might d^ 
pose, " do you hold of that mind still ? " 

" Certainly, sir," responded Sara, "wixYk some 91- 
concealed hesitation, and not a little confiiBion, "I 
am not wont to vacillate much in my opinions." 

" And you make a life-long bargain "with me to 
retain your post as my house-keeper, in presence of 
cousin Maria as witness, do you? " 

" Yes, sir, unless you release me some time, at 
your pleasure." 

" You are a noble girl, Sara, darling — I 'II buy yoa 
that Arabian to-morrow, and you shall have a groon 
on purpose to attend him ; " and my uncle laid hii 
hand tenderly on cousin Sara's beautiful head, ii 
token of his satisfaction. 

By this time it was his stated hour for retiring— be 
took the "big ha' Bible" from its place, reTerenily 
read a holy psalm, and then conmiending his house- 
hold to the care of an Almighty Protector, in a low 
and fervent prayer, he bade us good night, and IcA 
the drawing room. 

CHAPTER II. 

My uncle Waldron, or Judge Waldron, for be bad 
been promoted to "the bench," was a bachelor— a 
hopelessly confirmed bachelor. Not that he under- 
val ued woman — no— he regarded her with the noblest, 
loftiest, and most rational admiration of any man I 
ever knew. But his notions were peculiar, and per> 
haps not a little fastidious in the matter of what a 
wife should l)e, so he never proposd himself as a 
husband to any lady of his widely extended and really 
valuable circle of acquaintances, to the infinite as- 
tonishment of some of them. In the course of long 
years he became thoroughly tired of being a boardtr 
— of never realizing any of the quiet pleasures and 
sympathies that cluster round the hearth and tbe 
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heart of home. So he erected a beautiful villa, ju8t 
a delightful drive from the city, adoroed it within 
and without with all the decorations and elegancies 
which could be suggested by the highest refinement of 
laste, and a liberal expenditure of the amplest means, 
and then we surely thought, as who would not, that 
having built his nest, my uncle was about to choose 
bis mate, and pass the winter of his life in the calm 
sunshine of domestic bliss. But we "reckoned 
without our host," in that calculation. Uncle Wal- 
dron had other intentions. 

Now cousin Sara was the eldest niece in the family 
circle, and from her very birth she had been uncle 
Theodore's acknowledged favorite — even in her ex- 
treme babyhood ho had condescended to take her in 
his arms, and rock her for half-an-hour — an instance 
of partiality, by which none of us could boast of 
being distinguished. We all wished that we could 
have been the eldest niece, so we could have been 
the favorite— how much more we wished we C(9tild 
be just like coui^in Sara. 

Well, when his house was all complete, uncle 
Waldron proposed to Sara to assume the responsi- 
bilities of its mistress, and threatened, in a way she 
quite understood, to "cut her off with a shilling," in 
case she declined, so she followed her own inclina- 
tion, and very readily assented. 

Cousin Sara was a star of the first magnitude in 
one of the most elegant and poli^hcd literary con- 
stellations in her native city. Faultlessly lovely in 
person, in manners, and in mind, her heart over- 
flowing with the freshest and most cheerful piety, 
woman's brightest ornament, it was a mystery to us 
all, how she happened to live till she was twenty- 
seven years old, without taking those responsibilities 
which most of our sex, without a tithe of her attrac- 
tions or her abilities, assume, long enough before 
they have the maturity and richness of twenty-seven 
invaluable years in their favor— especially strange 
we thought it, when so many most enviable induce- 
ments had been urged upon her acceptance. But 
nobody seemed to please our fastidious cousin Sara. 

When she had been some months at uncle Wal- 
dron's, it became very evident to us^ quizzical spies 
of cousins^ who took great pleasure in spending a 
few weeks with her now and then, that she was 
more interested in the society and person of the Kev. 
Robert Grey don, then she was really willing we 
should discover. She hushed our impertinence in a 
moment, if we undertook to rally her on the subject, 
by a peculiarly imploring expression of counte- 
nance, which only made us think so all the more. 
Mr. Greydon, as has been already intimated, was 
the clergyman of the church where uncle Waldron 
worshiped. Cousin Sara had often declared that 
she would not marry a clergyman or a vndower. 
Mr. Greydon, though still a young man, united in his 
person both those disqualifications, so we managed, 
in the face of all indications to the contrary, to con- 
clude that we had nothing to fear. If he had twt 
been a widower and clergyman, we should have 
chosen him, out of all the world, for Sara's husband — 
for he possessed all those rare and invaluable excel- 



lencies of character, which Sara deserved, if ever a 
lovely woman did, in the man of her choice. 

Mr. Greydon was a very prudent man in his pas- 
toral and social intercourse. He did not wish to give 
the "silly women" of his parish, who, as in duty 
bound, would keep a very faithful look-out after 
him, any occasion to tattle — but the arrangement of 
the German lessons was just the thing — it afforded 
him the most unimpeachable excuse for enjoying 
Sara's society without sounding an alarum in any 
body's ears. 



CHAPTER 111. 

" I would not light the lamp yet. Miss Hastings — 
this moonlight is so magical," said Mr. Greydon, as 
he sal in the bay window of uncle's drawing-room, 
one glorious evening in early summer. Indeed it 
was as lovely an evening, and as fair a scene, aa 
pencil of artist ever aspired to sketch. I was sitting 
on the broad piazza, trying what my tyro pencil 
could do with a land;?cape so wonderfully beautiful. 

" You are sad, to-night, Mr. Greydon," said Sara, 
desisting from her purpose, and taking a chair by 
the table that had been drawn near the window. 

" No— not s<2d exactly. Miss Hastings — only of a 
doubtful mind," replied Mr. Greydon. 

** Indeed ! '* gayly responded Sara—" but that must 
not be — it is exprest^y forbidden in Scripture and — '* 

" I know it Miss Hastings," interrupted Mr. Grey- 
don, with forced playfulness in his tone, as if he 
were determined to rally himself—" but it does not 
respect any matters ofdoctrifie — rather o( practice, I 
might say. You are always so cheerful and light- 
hearted. Miss Hastings, it is almost a sin to be moody 
in your presence." 

"If I had the burden of a pastoral charge" — Sara 
checked herself—" indeed, I fear it is the advantage 
of circumstances rather than of temperament, Mr. 
Greydon," she concluded. 

There was a pause — the German lesson was finish- 
ed long ago — Sara had been singing, and Mr. Greydon 
accompanying her piano with the mellow tones of 
his flute. There was a hush on the air, and a hush 
upon our spirits. Perhaps it was the moonlight — 
perhaps it was the music — I don't know — but it 
became oppres^ive, and I began to feel that it was 
somebody's duty to relieve somebody's embarrass- 
ment, by introducing a new theme for conversation, 
and I was about to draw their attention to some 
glorious shadows falling on the water in the distance, 
when Mr. Greydon spoke. 

" Miss Hastings, I have heard— but I hope it is not 
true — that you have declared your intention never to 
marry a clergyman." 

"Indeed! Mr. Greydon — " stammered Sara, " I — 
who can have so mis — people report so many — " 
Sara stopped; I never knew her self-possession so 
completely recreant. Her heart assured her that if 
such had been her resolution at any time, certain 
recent circumstances had essentially shaken her 
purposes — so she could not assent ; and to deny it 
just at this point would make her more uncomfortable 
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still. She was about to conclude the remark as a very 
impertinent one, when Mr. Greydon continued, 

'< I hope that determination is not invincible, Miss 
Hastings; my future happiness depends — " 

My sense of honor forbade my remaining in that 
neighborhood any longer. 1 had innocently heard 
already more than was intended for the ears of a 
third party ; so I gathered up my drawing materials 
with what haste I could, and without the sound of a 
foot-fall, made good my retreat to the library. 

I did not see cousin Sara again till we sat at the 
breakfast-table the next morning, and then she looked 
as if she had attained the acme of a pure and rational 
happiness. I never saw her half so lovely — half so 
cheerful — half so spiritual; the dream of her whole 
life seemed about to unfold into a blessed reality. As 
we sat in her dressing- room, after breakfast, with a 
simplicity and contideuce that made me love and 
admire her more than ever, she told me of her 
engagement with the Rev. Robert Greydon. 

I opened my eyes and threw down my sewing in 
the most mischievous surprise. 

"Why, Sara Hastings! you have said a thousand 
limes you would not marry a minister ! How can I 
believe you?" 



" O, don't, Maria^pray sBow me a little mocy; 
do you think, uncle was 80 "wicked as to tell JSs. 
Greydon so ! The truth is, young ladies had better 
not make such resolutions, and if they do, it is better 
not to express them. People cannot tell with mad 
certainty what they will do, and what they wiUmij 
till the inducement is before then&.'* 

I assented to Sara's philosophy, declared I aenr 
would say any such thing, and with a kiss oa kr 
glowing cheek, I heartily congratulated her, aodtoU 
how sincerely I rejoiced at her choice, and her pni> 
pect of earthly happin< 



CHAPTER IV. 
There is to be a wedding at Uncle Waldroa^euir 
in September, and I am to be the first brideouid! 
Truly an enviable appointment. Sweet SaraHastia^ 
will be the bride — Mr. Greydon the proud and hapff 
bridegroom. My dear old uncle will give awaykii 
'Mveasure," and with her his villa and all its elsgitf 
arrangements, as " a marriage dower." The villa ii 
to become the "manse," and uncle has, ofeome, 
stipulated that he shall, through his "whole naiinl 
life, be regarded as one of the indisputable fixtiiKi 
of the establishment. 
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A LEGEND OF ELD. 



BT ▲. J. RSQriER. 



PART L 

The morn is looking on the lake. 

Beside the ruined abbey ; 
And itR fingers white on the ^vateni shake, 
Like tiie quivering curia of a silver snake, 
F(»r the piile oltl inoun it niUHt keep its wake 

In the (lark cKiuds thick and shaggy ! 
The nigtit-wiiid tuith a niouning tune. 

And it cfiiUL'th moaning by ; 
The Hart's- tongue on the ancient stone. 
That years have crnrnl>h'<l, one by one, 
Answereth — somefinies like a groaii. 

And somctinies like a sigh. 

A little light through the forest-trees 

Is twinkling very bright, 
Like a distant star ui)on waveless sens. 

Or a glow-worm of the night; 
■T is scarcely biggrr than a pin, 

The little light of the village inn ! 

It is a parlor dimly lit, 
And shadows on the arras flit ; 
SludowB here and shadows there. 
Shadows shifting everywhere, 
Very thin and very tall. 
Moving, mingling on the wall — 
Till they make quo shadow all ! 



An old clock in the comer stands, 

Clicking! clicking! all the while ; 
And its long and shadowy hands 
Would seem to say this hour is man's, 
But Life hath swiftly running tiuida, 
And may wither in a smile. 

A fire is blazing upon the hearth. 

And it cnickles aloud as if iu mirth ; 

By its flickering flames you may chance to 

There are six men sitting in groups of three * 

They laugh juid tiilk — they drink and drain 

Their g(>l»lct8, till to drink is pain, 

And the eyes are brighter than the brain. 

Three gamble at the pictured vice, 
And three upheave the rattling dice, 

The cards go round — 

The boxes sound — 
A king I — an ace ! I — a deuce ! — a doublet ! • 
For luck a laugh — for loss a goblet ; 
An aching smile and a muttered corae, 
A boating heart 'gainst a broken parae, 
Ila I ha ! ha ! ha ! how wild the din 
Of hearts that lose and hearts that win ! 

PART II. 

Near the comer, and near the clock, 
Sits a man in a dingy frock ; 
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A BloachM hat on his head wean he, 
So sunken his eyes you caiuiot see ; 
His clothes are turned of a rusty hue, 
All worn with age and damp with dew, 
A traveler ! I '11 be sworn he be, 
This stranger man so strange to see. 
Weary with driving adown the lea ; 
He hath ridden hard— he hath ridden long, 
And would like a meal more than a song ! 

The rattling dice come rattling down ! 

The pictured tablets glide ; 
But a deeper shade on the light hath grown 

Of the parlor dim and wide, 
And the embers utter a fitful blaze 

On the forms that sit beside : 
For three look white in its ghastly rayi~ 
White as the corpse of ended days- 
While three are dark, and yet darker gaze 
On the cards and dice with wiiich each one plays 

In the parlor dim and wide ! 

And near the corner — ^near the clock — 

In silence sitteth still, 
The stranger motionless as a rock — 
The stranger man with a dingy frock — 
Who entered the room without nod or knock. 

As quietly as a rill. 

Clicking ! — clicking ! — ull the while. 

The old clock soundeth on. 
As if it never had seen a smile. 
But was kin to that in the abbey-aisle— 

Chiming for mortals gone ! 

Click — click ! and hearts are beating 

High with the fate of game ; 
Click — click ! the clock is repeating 

Its lesson still the same— 
But one has uttered a fearful word. 
And started up like a startled bird. 

To dash the dice-box down ; 
And with the click of the ancient clock 
Is heard the click of a pistol's cock — 
And then;— the deep full, in a sudden shock, 

Of a body lifeless grown. 

The stranger is standing beside the board — 
The stranger that entered without a word — 
And to five who with cowardice quail and quake. 
As white as the moon looking on the lake. 
It was thus that the noiseless stranger spake: — 

'< The blood which has ceased in the veins to run 

Of this form that shall nevermore feel the sun. 

This blood — a score of years ago — 

Belonged to a noble hidalgo. 

With a great estate and a greater name, 

And a palace proud, and a beauteous dame. 

And a little child — his only heir — 

Soft as the dew in the morning air. 

And as opening roses fresh and fair. 

" And it was this noble hidalgo 

Who sat in this chamber dim ajid low. 

But now a score of years ago. 

With a youth who bore beside his name. 

Which had never known the weight of blame, 

A treasure placed in his trusty hand 

By the sovereign lord of this mighty land. 

" And it was in this chamber dim and low. 
As the pendulum wide swung to and fro. 
That this youth and the high-bom hidalgo 

Rattled a cursed honi ; 
That they played ibr the treaiUTet of the king, 
11 



Played till the cocks began to sing. 
And the youth had become a worthless thing — 
A mark for shame and scora. 

" The youth knelt down at the noble's feet, 
And, weeping, prayed that he should not meet 
The eyes of his master, the injured king, 
Who had trusted him well — a worthless thing ! 
Yet he turned, the wretch ! to stalk away. 
When a cry arrested his cruel way. 
And he heard a voice in agony say — 
A voice departing from its day — 
* It shall follow thy house— it shall blast thy pride- 
It shall be as a thorn in thine aching side- 
Yea, leani, unpitying child of sin. 
Not always lucky are those who win ; 
For they who would thrive with unthrifty clod, 
Who would reap where fortune's wheel hath trod. 
Are the foes of man and the cursed of God !' 
The blood which has ceased in the veins to rmi 
Of this form that shall nevermore feel the sun, 
This Mood— a score of years ago — 
Belonged to a noble hidalgo. 
And lam—" 

Here the ancient clock. 

With a rusty, rambling sound. 
Shook as it struck — and the matin cock 
Answered the solemn chime of the clock. 

Till it echoed round and round ! 

The embers that on the hearth-stone lay 

Down into ashes dropped aviray. 

While from the lattice worn and white. 

In the moonshine waning with the night, 

A steed was seen like the drifted snow 

As it galloped across the plain below. 

Swift as an arrow from its bow ; 

With the slouched hat and the dingy frock 

Of the figure that sat near the corner and clock, 

And which came and went without nod or knock. 

And they that remained on each other bent 

Glances so dim and drear. 
That neither could tell what the other meant. 
Save that in all there was fear blent 
With a something which told them Heaven-sent 

Was the doom of the dead man there. 

One was a laborer tough and tanned, 

With the toil of tilling his meager land ; 

The next, a veteran who did wield 

The sword on many a bloody field ; 

The third, a friar grave or gay, 

As chase or chancel led the way. 

With shaven crown and cassock gray ; 

The fourth, a publican, sorry elf! 

Who cared for no one but himself; 

And the last, a chield, as we often ken. 

Unknowing their ways in the walks of men. 

And these departed home'Ctrurd all. 

Far holier than they came ; 
For the sights which their visions did appall — 
The signs and sights in the haunted hall — 
Like to the writing on the wall. 

Spoke with a tonge of flame. 

PART III. 

Torches are gleaming to and fro, 

In the abbey's ancient vault ; 
While a mute procession slowly go 
Into its mouldering depths below, 

And, in solemn order, halt ! 
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A monk hath chanted the midnight mass 
For a soul that tempted its final pass ; 
And the little, gloomy sacristan 
Striveth to soothe an aged man, 
As they lift from the blazoned bier 

The stately droopmg pall ; 
And the old man sees him lying there 

His son — ^his heir — his all ! 

Thou canst not soothe him, sacristan, 

Go to thy cord and corse — 
It is a fiend which gnaws that man ; 

The worst of fiends — Remorse I 
It is a fiend which whispereth still, 
Or noon or night, or well or ill. 
From the dark caverns of the past, 
Through all their chambers dim and vast, 
" For they who would thrive with unthrifty clod, 
Who would reap where fortune's wheel hath trod, 
Are the foes of man and the cursed of God ! " 



The lights have vanished^aud the gate 

Of the abbey closed up desolate, 

And all is silent as before 

The key was turned in that maty door» 

To add a slumbering mortal more 

To its never, never failing atore ; 

All is silent save the awl 

That moons like a racmk from beneath his oowl. 

As the moon is looking on the lake, 

Beside the ruined abbey ; 
And its fingers white on the watera ahake, 
Like the quivering curls of a silver anake, 
For the pale old moon it must keep ita 

In the dark clouds thick and shaggy ! 
The night-wind hath a moaning feone. 

And it cometh moaning by ; 
The Hart's-tongue on the ancient atone, 
That years have crumbled, oue by one, 
Answereth — sometimes like a groan, 

And sometimes like a sigh. 
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Heart that beateth, trembleth, yeameth, 
Now with grief and pain assailed, 

Now with joy triumphant bunieth, 
Now in sorrow veiled ; 

Moveless us the ^vave-worn rock 
In the battle's deadly shock, 

When the charging lines advance, 
Doom on every lunce ; 

Yet melting at some mimic show, 
Or phiintive tale of wo ! 

Faint with love— of conquest proud — 

Seared with hate— with fury riven, 
Like the fire-armed thunder-cloud 

By the tempest driven : 
Hark ! the chords with rapture swell. 

Flood on flood melodious flowing, 
Sudden ! strikes the passing bell. 
Swinging with reverbing knell, 

While the soul is going ! 

Though nt limes, "Oh, Death !" I cry, 

" Ope the door, thy son entreateth !'* 
Though from life I strive to fly. 

Still the heart-clock beateth— 
No, not yet I wish for thee. 

Gaunt and pale remorseless king ! 
Soon, Uk) soon, thou 'It come for me, 

O'er life triumphing. 

Glow ond dance in every vein, 

Crimson current, ruby river, 
To thy source return again, 
As the teeming summer-rain 
Seeks ag:iin the parent main. 

The all-bounteous giver ; 
Beat, drnr hoirt, against my breast. 

Tell me thou art there again — 
Life and thee together rest 

In that hold of joy and pain — 
Stronghold yet of life thou art, 

Restless, ever-working heart I 

Night cr>racs draped in shadows sombre. 

Morning robed in light appears, 
Minutes, hours, withouten number, 



Days and months and years 
Pass like dreams ; yet still thoa art 
Ever busy, restless heart ! 

When his doom the captive heareth, 
How thy summons, stroke on atroke, 

Tells the fatal moment neareth, 
Sounding like the heavy stroke 
Distant heard as falls the oak ! 

How the mniden fair would hide 

Thee within her bosom white. 
Still against her tender side 

Throbs the soft delight ; 
Every pulse reveals the flame, 

Every fibre softly thrills, 
But how innocent the shame 

That her bosom fills. 

In the hero, firm as steel, 

In the virgin, soft as snow, 
In the coward, citadel 

Where the recreajit blood doth go 

Hiding from the sight of foe. 
In the mother's anxious breast 
Who can picture thy unrest ? 

When her babe lies low— 
With the fitful fever burning. 
No relief— still restless taming 

Ever to and fro I 
In the bride what mixed commotion 

When the words, " Be man and wife»» 
Thrill her with that soft emotion 

Known but once in life. 

Priceless jewel ! hidden treasure ! 

All the world to thee is naught ; 
Working loom of ceaseless pleasure, 
Weaving without stint or measure 

Woof and web of thought : 
Hive of Life ! where drone and bee 
Struggle for the mastery. 
In the never-ceasing motion, 
Like a great star in the ocean, 
Shines the soul ! thy heavenly part, 

Throbbing, life-aamring heart ! 



DOCTOR SIAN SENG; 

OR THE CHINAMAN IK PARIS 
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1, THE Doctor Sun Seng lo Tchiag-bil-lu-lii. 

On receipt of Ibii idler rorlhwilb go to Houang-n, 
to the yellow temple of Fo, and bura upon the altii 
a Kick of camphor Tor me, for I btve arrived ufely 
■I Paris. I haveuiled five ihouuind Ihrae bundnid 
and twenly leagues since my embarkation at Hoang- 
Ho, with peril of life beneatb my feet the whole 
voyage — end Providence has proleoled me. 

May my anoeeton deign lo watcb over me more 
IliBii ever al Ibis moment ! Paria is a field of baitle, 
where bullet* are repre»ented by wheels sod horses; 
those who have neitber carriage nor hones, perish 
miserably in the flower of their age. There are 
•evenieen hospitals for the wounded; I saw one 
yetterday with this iosciiplloa, in large letters, 
" Hospital for Incunbles." The wounded who are 
carried there, know when they enter that they will 
never come out alive — they know their falel It is 
-very obaritable on the part of the doclora. You can 
now see that tbe Bartarians understand civilization ! 

NolwitbatBDding the sage precepts of Li'ki, and 
tbe taw of Menu, I have purchased a carriage on 
four wheels, drawn by horses, and have wept in 
anticipation of (he unhappy fate ot' those I am about 
to send lo the "Hof^iial for Incurables;" but there 
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crurb others, or be crashed yourself. I tbink il most 
prudent to do ibe first. 
I went down lo Ibe river lo make mf mbliriioia, 



this holy act, when a 
wilbhis iolvn. In looking 

¥u-fao, which rum by Fekia under ibemarble bridge 
of Pekiao. Tho Seine is a dirty yellow stream, 
which descends to the ocean for a bath, I shall wait 
unlil it cornea back ! 

I was told that Chrittiacs take a bath at home, 
which coata two francs, I called for one, and was 
furnished with an iron box, very much resembling 
tbe ooffins In Ihe cemetery of Ming-iong-y; one 
get! into tbem and lies upon tbe back, with the bands 
crossed upon Ihe breaat, like a Irue believer who has 
died in the faith of Fo, 

In Paris, each house ia governed by a tyninl, who 
is called a porler. There are twenty thousand porlera 
here, who mske a million of inhabitants unhappy and 

overturn a poor devil, called a king * but Ibey have 
never overturned the twenly thou ! and porters. Mine 
receivee my ordera with loud eiplosions of laughter, 
and when I threaten him, he ny* to me, " You are a 
Chinaman '." Since he thinks to insult me by calling 



"RiitdtTinavllfori 
Theae things have most 
Hy Dnl duty (in quality of my rank 



ys tbe sage Menu, 
1 me in Paris. 

the Ming 
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tang, the greatest society of savana in the universe) 
has been to visit the Royal Library, renowned here 
as *' a vast depot of all human knowledge." This 
asylum of meditation, of reflection and study, is 
situated in the most noisy street in the city; the 
millions of books it contains shake continually with 
the passage of carriages and other vehicles. It is 
very much as if you and I should go for instruction 
between the bridge Tchoung-yu>Ho-Khiaa, where all 
the cats in Pekin are sold, and the street Toung- 
Kiang-mi-Kiang, where salutes are fired night and 
day ! 

One of the librarians received me with great 
politeness, and offered me a chair. 

"Sir," said I, in tolerable French, "I would be 
much obliged if you could lend me, for a few mo- 
ments, the 'History of the Dynasties of the Five 
Brothers Loung, and of the sixty-four Che-ti ? You 
know that these glorious reigns commenced imme- 
diately after the third race of the first emperors— 
those of the Jin-Hoang, or the Emperors of Men, to 
distinguish them from the second race, called Ti- 
Hoang, or Emperors of the Earth." 

The savant did not appear as if he knew it. He 
put into his nose some of the forbidden opium, and 
after reflecting awhile, said, 

" Lao-ye, we have not that." 

He appeared pleased to show me that he under- 
stood that * Lao-ye" was equivalent tOj**8ir," and 
repeated it a thousand times during our conver- 
sation. 

"You know, sir," said I, continuing, "that after 
the glorious reigns of Koung-san-che, of Tchen Min, 
of Y-ti-che, and of Houx-toun-che, came the reigns, 
still more glorious, of the seventy-one families, and 
that so much glory was only eflfaced by the birth of 
the immortal Emperor Ki, the greatest musician the 
world ever saw, and the inventor of Chinese polite- 
ness. I would like to consult, in this " vast depot of 
all human knowledge," the history of the im- 
mortal Ki." 

The nose of the philosophe received a second 
time a pinch of the forbidden opium. He then 
opened an enormous handkerchief of Madras, and 
suddenly jerking the head, neck, and hand, made a 
great noise resembling that of a prolonged stroke 
upon a gong. When this tempest of the brain had 
passed by, he folded up his Madras, drew it five 
times across his face, and said, 

" We have not the history of the immortal Ki, 
your emperor." 

"You have nothing, then," said I, with that 
calmness which arises from wisdom, and which is 
humiliating to those Barbarians whom the genius of 
Menu has never enlightened. 

The learned man crossed his hands and inclined 
his head, shutting his eyes, which means " Nothing," 
in the language of the universe. 

Nevertheless, I continued my requests. 

"Since you have no books in this ' vaM depdt of 
all human knowledge,* " have you any maps?" 

" Oh, maps !" said he, with the smile of a resus- 
citated savant^ " we have all kinds of maps, from 



the map of the Roman Emperor Thaodoaius to tkit 
of ' dame tie eaur.* " 

This answer, I have since been told, is a hon shc, 
apparently made by this man o( study to relieve hi* 
mind of ennui. 

" Will you then show me," laid I, 'Mhemapoflbe 
Celestial Empire, called Tai-thsing-i-thoung tcki?" 

The Madras again covered the vieage of iki 
savant; the box of opium was exhibited, and askab 
of the head, covered with a white powder, annooneel 
to me that the map I sought did not exist at this tait 
dep6t. 

" Wait," said he to me, with a joyous ezprevioi. 
" I can, nevertheless, show you a few Chinese boob 
which will please you. Follow me, Iso-ye.** 

I followed him. 

We descended into some subterranean galleriei, 
like to those of the Indian temples of the " Elephsst" 
The air was infected with camphor aud wbale oIL 
Right and left one could see by the twilight agiM 
quantity of busts, in plaster, of the great men of 
France, all dead — because, I am told, tl»re are neni 
any living great ones there. 

"See!" said my conductor, "this is thesbdfflf 
Chinese books." 

They were Persian. 

I thanked the philosophe with that simple polto* 
ness which was invented by our immortal Ki, aid 
left the library. 

As I passed to my lodgings, I saw a crowd col- 
lected near some scaflfolding; and on inquirii^of mjr 
coachman what was the cause of it, 'wmm toM tbt 
they were erecting a monument to a great man, dead 
two hundred years ago, whose name was Moliera. 
He composed ckefs'd'csuvre^ which were histed H 
their performance ; he was persecuted by the eoort, 
martyrized by his wife and his creditors, and did 
miserably at the theatre between two suet csndla. 
They refused the honors of burial to bia remaiai; 
and now, two hundred years after his death, Ui 
countrymen, to show their gratitude, ereet a moii' 
ment to his memory, to recompense hia suOerii^ 

In most things the French are lively and 
but in the matter of gratitude, they take two 
turies for reflection. 

" There is no great stone in the valley which !■§ 
not "the ambition to emulate Mount Tergytoa," 
says a verse of Li-Ki ; so at Paris they haw takes 
it into their heads to imitate our large and endlea 
Street of Tranquillity, " Tchang-ngaD-Kini," which 
runs the whole length of the imperial palace at Pfekia, 
and terminates at the most beautiful of the seveaiees 
gates of the city, " Thsiam Men," the gate of ** Mili- 
tary Glory." 

I felt piide while traversing their Roe RivoH, in 
thinking what a miserable imitation it was of 
incomparable " tchang-ngan-Kiai ;" my 
vanity was appeased. 

It was in following this street that I came to aa- 
other palace, inhabited by the four hundred and 
seventy emperors who govern Paris, Fraaoa, and 
Africa, and whom they call " Deputies." One miat 
have a little dirty piece of paper to gain ndnitiaaos 
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there. You give this liltle paper to a man with a 
red face and a saucy-looking nose, who permits you 
to enter. The four hundred and seventy emperors, 
each sit at the bottom of a dark well, which seems 
lighted by the moon in her last quarter. An old 
emperor, with a pleasing and paternal countenance, 
named Mr. Sose, governs the four hundred and 
seventy others, by playing tunes upon a little silver 
bell. This spectacle is very amusing. The emperors 
are all badly dressed and coiffi. They talk a great 
deal — walk about — ^play tricks — sleep, or write let- 
ters to their wives, while an emperor, perched up 
on a high seat, sings in a low voice something mys- 
terious, to a monotonous air, which resembles our 
*' Hymn to our Ancestors," without the accompani- 
ment of our national music. Each emperor has the 
right to mount this seat, and sing to himself his 
favorite song, turning his back upon Mr. i5ose. I 
asked a person sitting by me, <* What they called 
this play?" The " Representative Grovemment," he 
replied. 

Salutes are not fired at Paris, except on the birth- 
day of the king, which renders a sojourn here almost 
insupportable. I suppose this wonderful spectacle 
does not amuse the inhabitants, since they only give 
it once a year ; and if it does not, why do they have 
it even on the king's birth-day ? I asked this ques- 
tion of a man whom one calls a friend here, one Mr. 
Lefort, my neighbor at my unfurnished lodgings, 
who answered, '' I do not understand you." 

This answer is made to me every day. One 
would imagine I spoke to them in Chinese. 

Being deprived of these ^^feux de joie" which 
delight us at Pekin, each evening I go to spend a 
few hours at the Opera, which is a theatre where 
they pay public screamers salaries of fifty thousand 
francs per annum. When a young man frightens 
his family by his cries, they shut him up in a place 
they call '' the Conservatory/' where a professor of 
screaming gives him lessons for twenty-four moons. 
The pupil then enters the Opera, and acts a part be- 
fore fifty copper instruments, which make a thou- 
sand times more noise than he does himself. You 
can well comprehend that a good Chinaman, habi- 
tuated from infancy to the soft melody of the ** Hymn 
to Aurora," does not feel inclined to have his ears 
bored twice by these public screamers at the Opera; 
so I was about to make my adieu to the theatre the 
first evening, but having learned that, with a con- 
tradiction peculiarly French, they performed other 
pieces, in which not a word was said, I continued 
my visits. I was delighted with this spectacle, which 
they call the ^^ ballet." Nothing is so admirable at 
Paris as this performance; so that when seeing it 
one does not even regret Pekin. Figure to yourself 
fifty women, with Chinese feet, dancing " a ravir" 
without uttering a word. I have taken a box for all 
the ''ballets:' 

There is a danseuse among them called Alexan- 
drine, and surnamed Figuranti. I suppose on ac- 
count of her fine figure. She has splendid black 
hair, which flows down in torrents to her feet ; and 
those feet so small that, in her perpetual whirlpool of 
11* 



pirouettes and entrechats, they disappear from the 
sight. For ten nights, would you believe it, I have 
watched this " danseuse^'' with particular attention, 
foi^tting the high mission with which I was en- 
trusted, and the forty revolutions of twelve moons 
which rest upon my head. 

One evening the door of my box opened and a 
man entered, bowing profoundly, and with much re- 
spect, said, "Light of the Celestial Elmpire, Star of 
Tien, I have a favor to ask." 

I made him the universal sign which means, 
<' Speak." He did speak. 

** I am a decorator of the Opera," said he, " and 
am at this moment putting the finishing touches to a 
Chinese Kiosque for the new ballet of " China 
Opened, or the Loves of Mademoiselle Flambeau, of 
Pekin;" may I request you to come, during the 
interval of the acts, and give a glance at my work, 
and suggest any improvement that may strike 
you?" 

*' Sir," replied I, ** your request is not disagree- 
able. Show me the way — ^I will follow you." 

We walked for some time along subterranean 
damp galleries until we arrived in the *' coulisses'' 
of the Opera. The decorator showed me his work, 
and I had nothing but praise to ofifor him ; it was in 
the moat exquisite Chinese taste. 

There was a soft whispering near us of sweet and 
girlish voices, which caused me to turn suddenly. 
It was a group of young danseuses, who profited by 
the interval to gossip a little to relieve themselves, 
like mutes delivered from a regime ford. A blaze 
of light made me close my eyes — Mademoiselle 
Alexandrine was there. 

I looked for my friend the decorator to keep me in 
countenance, but he had disappeared. 

I invoked the spirits of my glorious ancestors, and 
asked of them courage and calmness of mind, those 
two virtues so necessary in love and war. 

Mademoiselle Alexandrine had the carriage o( a 
queen ; her well-rounded and graceful person was 
sustained solely by her left foot, upon which she 
stood proudly, while the right one undulated from 
right to left, the heel and toe only touching the floor. 
My eyes followed that wonderful foot and never 
left it. 

Imagine my astonishment when I heard the melli- 
fluous voice of Mademoiselle addressing me with a 
boldness worthy of a captain in our Imperial Tiger 
Guard. 

*' Will you do us the honor, sir, to assist at the 
first representation of the ''Ballet ChinoisV^ 

I quitted the foot to look up at the face of the 
danseuse, and answered with a well imitated Pari- 
sian accent, " I should be delighted to be there, 
Mademoiselle, to put my eyes at your feet." 

Mademoiselle Alexandrine took me caressingly by 
the arm, and made me promenade with her behind 
the scene. 

" So it seems, sir, that China really exists, and 
that the Yellow river is not a fable ? Tell me, are 
not all Chinamen made of porcelain ? Do they really 
walk and talk like you and me? I did not know that 
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there were any other Chinamen than our Auriol de 
Franconi— do you know Auriol ?*' 

All these questions were asked so rapidly as to 
defy answer. At her la^t word, the danseute, called 
upon the stage by a signal, quitted suddenly my arm, 
and bounded away with the grace and springiness of 
a gazelle, humming the air to which she was to dance. 
I awaited her return to answer her questions; but 
when she again took my arm, she had apparently 
forgotten them; her gayety had disappeared — care 
contracted her brow. 

'* Have you noticed how cold the audience is this 
evening?" said she at length. *'Is there an Opera 
in your country ?" 

" No, Mademoiselle." 

" What a miserable country! Without an Opera! 
What do you do, then?" 

" One is miserable s^ennuie, Mademoiselle, be- 
cause you are not there !" 

** That is very gallant. By the bye, you have 
beautiful fans in your country ; the nephew of a peer 
of France gave me a Chinese fan as a New Year's 
gift — un bijou adorable ; the sticks were of ivory, 
with incrustations of silver filigree work, and the 
picture of two yellow eats playing with their tails 
as they ran in a circle; but I lost it at " Muzard's." 

*'It is very easy to replace it. Mademoiselle; I 
brought thirty-three with me, made at the celebrated 
manufactory of Zhe-hol." 

" Is it possible ! And what will you do with such 
a collection?" 

" They are intended as presents for the wives of 
ministers and ambassadors." 

*' Bah ! the wives of ministers will laugh at your 
fans ; and they are only old withered faces ! If I had 
your thirty-three fans, I would make all the first 
danseuses in Paris die of chagrin." 

"Mademoiselle, they shall be at your door to- 
morrow morning." 

•* No one can be more French than you, sir; but 
who would have expected it of a Chinaman. I will 
give you my address—" Mddemoiselle Alexandrine, 
de Saint Phar, Rue de Provence, ow the Jirst floor. ^^ 
My porter receives my presents any time after 
seven o'clock in the morning, and places them scru- 
pulously in the hand of my chambermaid after 
mid-day." 

She made a pirotutte, and disappeared. 

Returning to my hotel after the Opera, I wished to 
meditate upon my position, but my ideas wandered. 
You know my harem of Khe-Emil— it is the most 
modest of harems — scarcely can one count in it 
fifteen women of Zhe-hol of Tartar blood, and as 
many of Thong- Chou-fo, of pure Chinese race, not 
to speak of some twenty or more odalisques , main- 
tained merely as decorations to the seraglio. Well, 
if Mademoiselle entered that harem, she would 
eclipse my favorites among its women, as the light 
of the full moon puts out the morning star. Yes, I 
have, unhappily, discovered that her face charms me 
more than my whole thirty, shut up in my modest 
barem. It is an unhappy fate ! Happy are the three 
mandarins of the seventh class, who have accom- 



panied me to Ftiris. They dine wX tbe Redur it 
Caneale ; they eat beef in apita of the beard cf 
Menu; they attend the minister's »atri*s, and kaov 
nothing of the exquisite foot of Mademoiselle Aki- 
andrine de St. Fliar. 

The next morning at eight o'clock, I aent to kr 
porter the thirty-three fans, with a box of the M- 
cious tea of " Satouran." 

In the afternoon I dressed myself in court ooshBH, 
my mandarin's cap of canary-yellow, ornsmfwi 
with a plume of Leu-tze, and long robe of ik 
color clair de la lune, with gloves of citron-eohmi 
crape. My glass told me I resembled the jOBf 
Tcheon, the Frince of Light, and Son of tbe Monii|. 
Flattered by my mirror, I went to visit lAademoiseUi 
Alexandrine, and was introduced with the Dost i» 
prising facility. 

Her dress costume only rendered her more bM» 
tiful; her foot alone was alwajrs the same, k 
seemed to live in a perpetual motion; one ni^ 
well say that it contained the soul of the dantmut, 
and that she thought with her dear little toes. 

** Sir," said bhe, taking me familiarly by thefasyii 
" I am the happiest girl in the world ! your prSNrt 
is truly royal. Sit down upon this cshair, and leiv 
converse a little. I wish to present to you mj Unh 
sister, a perfect angel, as you '11 see." 

A young girl about twelve years old, as granM 
as a fawn, leaped into my arms, and seised Bf 
mandarin's cap from my head. 

^' What do you think of her," said tbe depitnm. 

" She is your sister," said I, with an txptmm 
glance. 

« Still gallant, dear doctor!" 

" What is her name, Mademoiselle?" 

*'She has none yet, doctor; she waits forago^ 
father — it is the custom at the Opera. Will pa 
be hers?" 

"Very willingly, Mademoifelle." • 

" Give her, then, a pretty name some nans d 
your country." 

'* Very well; then I name her *Diieri,' which iit 
Mogul name." 

"What does it mean?" 

'< Light of the eyes^^ Does it please yon, 
moiselle ?" 

"Dileriis charming! Do the Moguls have 
soft name's, doctor ?~and they are still 
It is wonderful! Mademoiselle Dileri, thank yo« 
godlather." 

With that marvellous refinement with whiehthi 
spirit of the great Fo has imbued his faithlU fol- 
lowers, and which renders them superior to all of 
human kind, I asked Mademoiselle Alezastbisei 
negligently, " if she had any taste for marriage T" 

"Ah!" eaid she, crossing her beaotifnl feet gptt 
a footstool of crimson velvet, " it ia noi marrisfs 
that I fear, it is the husband. You do not know 
French husbands, dear doctor. Such egotists ! They 
marry a pretty woman to have a slave, in spile of Ihs 
law which forbids trading in human flesh; and whfli 
they have her fast enchained, they show bar as a 
curiosity to their friends to ezcito their envy. WsU, 
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since China is now opened, we will go to China to 
seek huBbandd. Dear doctor, you will not find in all 
I^ris a husband who would give his wife thirty- 
three fans without any pretension, as if he merely 
said, * good-day !' Are the Chinamen good husbands, 
doctor ?" 

** Mademoiselle, 'twas a Chinaman who invented 
the honeymoon !" 

<* I do not doubt it. What a pity the Chinawomen 
IiaTe such queer eyes. 

"For that reason we come to seek wives at Paris." 

« Truly, doctor, you are adorable! and I am con- 
fused by your kindness. I do not know how to ex- 
press my sense of your compliments, and gratitude 
for your splendid presents. May I not oiler you a 
box in the fourth tier for your suite? Giselle is per- 
fcMrmed to-morrow. My cousin has written a play 
for the Theatre d'Ambigu ; I will ask him for a box 
for you this evening. Perhaps you will accept a free 
ticket for a month on the railroad to Rouen." 

" Thanks, Mademoiselle ! I am as grateful for your 
kind ofiers as if I had accepted them. But I have a 
favor to ask." 

** It is already granted — speak." 

"I have brought with me some Indian ink, and I 
beg you will permit me to make a picture of your 
right foot.' 

*' What a Chinese idea !" cried the dafiseusey with 
s rich burst of merry laughter. '*Do you call that a 
favor? Take your crayon, dear doctor, I give you 
up my foot ; will you copy it au naturel, or in an 
odalisque's sandal ?" 

" I will paint it as it is at this moment." 

*^ As you like; meantime I will amuse myself and 
little sister by admiring your thirty fans." 

At the third fan I had a striking resemblance of 
the wonderful foot. The danseuse glanced at it and 
uttered a cry of admiration, saying, 

" Dear doctor, you have taken it with a dash of the 
pencil." 

" Mademoiselle," answered I, "it is said of me 
that I could copy the wind, if I could see it pass. I 
have copied your foot which is more agile than the 
wind." 

" If you continue these compliments, doctor, I am 
afraid I shall fall in love with you; I, who the other 
day shut my door in the face of a Greek prince and 
two bankers." 

The candor of innocence was imprinted on the 
features of the danseuse ; and I bowed my head in 
reverence before this ingenuous woman, who un- 
veiled her heart to me without reserve. In taking 
leave of her I was allowed to touch with my lips 
the ends of fingers which rivaled her feet in beauty. 

The Secretary for Foreign Afiaiis awaited me at 
five o'clock, to inquire concerning the ceremonies 
used at Zhe-hol and at Pekin, at the reception of 
European ambassadors, and to sound me in regard to 
certain political secrets relating to the Chinese empire 
and Queen Victoria. 

During the audience I experienced many distrac- 
tions and made many mistakes. May Ti-en grant 
that my errors may not one day cause trouble to the 



I Celestial Empire. Whilst the great minister of the 
Christians was speaking to me, I was thinking of the 
foot of Mademoiselle Alexandrine St. Pbar! You 
see that that foot will overturn Pekin yet ! 

AAer dinner, a perfumed billet, the paper of which 
resembled a butterfly's wing, was brought to me, and 
I read as follows : 

" Dear Doctor, — I hear that you have brought to 
this country numberless Chinese curiosities. Dileri, 
your charming god-daughter, is so much delighted in 
looking at your fans, that 8he longs to know all the 
wealth of her godfather ; a childish folly! But I have 
promised her to visit you to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 

" Your god-daughter kisses you between the eyes, 
and I place you at my feet. 

"Alexandrine St. Phar." 

You know, my dear Tching-bit-ha-ki, that I have 
not brought with me many of our toys. I only pro* 
vided a few as presents to attaches' wives, and 
perhaps ministers. Happily, when I received the 
billet of Mademoiselle Alexandrine, I had not yet 
distributed any of them ; nevertheless, I felt that my 
collection was too contemptible to be honored with 
a glance from the divine danseuse^ and I resolved to 
add to it before showing it to her. I obtained all the 
information I could, and then went to Darbo's, Rue 
Richelieu, and to Gamba's, Rue Neuvede Capucines 
— two merchans of celebrity in Chinoiseries. I pur- 
chased at these shops two screens, a pagoda of rice, 
two boxes of cloves, four tulip vases, two complete 
services of porcelain, with a chamber tea service, a 
table of sandal wood, inlaid with cypress, four figures 
of mandarins in clay from Pei-ho, twelve pairs of 
embroidered slippers, a shop in miniature, a cham- 
berlain with his wand of ofiice, two leaves of tam- 
tam, a parasol, two lions /rises, and a copy of the 
royal carriage of the brother of the sun and moon, 
the Emperor Tsieng-Long. 

Most of these Chifioiseries were made in Paris, 
and I doubted particularly the royal carriage; but 
the imitation was so good, that a mandarin only of 
the first class could distinguish the true from the 
counterfeit. I did not cheapen these things, and paid 
the bill, an enorlnous sum— thirty-seven hundred 
francs. 

Night arrived ; I went to bed to enjoy dreams of 
happiness to come, and slept with my copy of the 
divine foot in my hand. My first thought in the 
early morning was to put my Chinese riches in order, 
to exhibit them to the best advantage. What a hap- 
piness, said I to myself, if she will deign to point her 
foot to some one of these bagatelles^ and say, in her 
flute-like tones, 

" Dear doctor, give me that for my boudoir." 

At length 12 o'clock struck, and my door opened. 

Oh! the City of Houria will be one day de- 
stroyed for having forgotten to produce Mademoiselle 
Alexandrine de St. Phar ! I was thunderstruck at her 
morning beauty. The divine da7iseuse led her little 
sister by the hand. She threw her hat and shawl 
upon the first chair, pressed my hands, ran about the 
room, pirouetting before each Ckinoiserie with 
cries of pleasure and joy which went to my very 
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heart. When she had exhausted every exclamation 
of delight, she said to me, 

" Dear doctor, I am sorry to have brought your 
god-daughter with me — she aslcs for every thiog she 
sees. Oh, these children ! one should never show 
them any thing. It is true I am somewhat of a child 
in that way, too. If I had to choose some one of 
these things, I should be in great embarrassment, and 
would not dare to do it, lest I should to-morrow 
regret that I had not taken something else." 

In saying these words with delicious volubility, 
she pushed owt her right foot from the protection of 
the shortest of robes. She might have seduced the 
most virtuous Lama of Lin*Ching. 

" Mademoiselle," said I, " permit me to point out 
a plan to avoid that difficulty." 

" Ah, will you ! Dear doctor, tell me this plan !" 

" Will you swear to act according to it ?" 

"I swear it!" 

"You will keep your oath?" 

« I will." 



" Well, Mademoiselle, take them aU.» 

The divine dcmseuse raised her arms gracefvl 
threw back her queenly head, and her bosoa 
ivory palpitated with sudden gladness, like thetk 
o( a bird that sings with very happiness. 

" You are a rare fellow," cri^ she ; "after y 
death, your body should be embalmed, and y 
tomb be a ' Mecca' for all true gallants from ibea 
forth forever. But, dear doctor, remember that I 
a woman. You do not know to "what you eiqp 
yourself. Suppose I were to take you at your won 

"I should say you were a womaa of your m 
and knew how to keep an oath." 

"No, no, dear doctor, no joking! you ink 
try me !" 

" Not in the least ; I speak seriously. All th 
curiosities belong to me no longer — they are yea 

" Then you must be the brother of the sua i 
moon and cousin to the seven stars in dugsi 
Long live the Emperor !" 

{Conclusion in our nuA 
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Coicx an' sit thee doon longside me now, my ain, my 

darling Sue, 
Let your laddie view those c'es, lass, that match yon 

heaven- 8 blue : 
Dearie, pit that wee saft han' in mine, whiles swear that 

ye'll be true 
To Willie when he '■ gane awa', to fight for hame an' 

you. 

Here 'b a bonnie sprig o' broom, I plucked it yander on the 

lea. 
Pit it in the auld ha' Bible, 't will mind thee aft o' me, 
Ken ye wecl the motto o' the broom ? »t is " hope an* 

constancy;" 
An' diiuia, lass, forgit me when I am far awa' frae thee. 

Ye will roam where we hae roamed, lassie, langside the 

mountain rill, 
An' think how aft thegither we hae watched the brooklet 

fill: 



Ye will miss my step come bounding 'mang the heil 

on the hill. 
But in spirit 1 11 be there, lass, an' guard thee frae aB 

When the moon is saflly beaming, love, an' a' are in 

in sleep, 
'When starlets frae the curtains o' the siky come focA 

peep, 
When the heath-bell bends its tiny head, while dev-A: 

o'er it weep, 
'T is then my spirit shall its welcome vigil o'er A 

keep. 



When the haly Sabbath mom comes roun', an' 

kirk bells ring. 
When wee birds wake the dingle with the songs o* po 

they sing. 
When yc bend before the throne o' Him to whom 

praise we bring, 
Oh ! ask him them to guide me, lass, an' guard me v 

His wing. 



A TWILIGHT LAY 



BT W. HOBRT 8TILWELL. 



This glorious sunset I behold. 

This lovely closing scene of day. 
The western sky embathcd in gold, 

The cfllm, low raurmurings that play 
Upon the quiet ear of eve ; — 
You fields, in waving beauty spread. 

The summer-rose now paling here. 
The sunflower's gently drooping head. 

Proclaim the day, the hour near. 
O'er which, for aye, I vainly grieve ! 



No more the mpture now, that grew 

Within our hearts, pale sleeping one / 
While dwelling on that gorgeous vievir 

Unfolded by the setting son — 
No more thy loved, thy lonely flowers 
Will bend to kiss the gentle hand 

Outstretched to train their heavenward bloon; 
No more that angel form will stand 

Beside me, in the twilight gloran, 
To light with love ray darkened boors ! 



THE CHAMBER OF LIFE AND DEATH. 



BT PBOFSMOX ALDXlf. 



A LXOHT was teen gleaming at an unusual hour, in 

€Mie of the rooms of college. The sole occu- 

|Mnt of raid room was Willard Carlton, a member of 
the junior class. He was a diligent and successful 
student, but was not wont to trim ihe midnight lamp. 
By a wise employment of sunlight, by avoiding the 
!o8S of isolated moments, he accomplished as much 
inental labor as the laws of health would allow, and 
devoted a large portion of the night to refreshing 
sleep. 

The light attracted the attention of a friend and fel- 
low student, who was laying the foundation of a life 
of suffering, by prolonging his night studies to the 
morning hours. He repaired to Carlton's room, and 
found him leaning upon his table, his countenance 
marked with deep dejection. 

" Are you ill ?" said Temple. 

*' I am not," said Carlton, pointing to a seat. 
. " I knew there must be some cause for your being 
up at this late hour, I thought it could be nothing less 
than sickness." 

** It is something more than sickness." 

" Is it any thing in regard to which I can be of any 
service to you ? I am entirely at your command." 

" Thank you — you can do nothing for me. I have 
received a letter from home." 

*< It contains bad news." 

" Yes." 

"Is your father ill?" 

<* My father is well ; but I am informed that an- 
other — friend has a mortal disease." 

*< Another friend! a lady?" 

Carlton bowed his head in reply. 

Temple was silent. He knew that Carlton had no 
relative in his native place except his father. He in- 
ferred at once the nature of hb connection with the 
invalid whose situation caused such deep solicitude. 
He felt a little hurt at the reserve with which he had 
been treated. 

"Perhaps," said Carlton, rightly divining what 
was passing in the mind of his friend, " I should have 
informed you of my acquaintance with Miss War- 
ren. I have tried to do so more than once. My 
silence has not resulted from a want of confidence, 
or from a desire of concealing my engagement.'' 

"I think," said Temple, "I can understand and 
appreciate the reason. Does Miss Warren live in 
your native place?" 

"Yes; her parents removed there just two years 
ago. I became acquainted with her in the course of 
the first vacation aHer I entered college. We have 
been engaged nearly a year. She has recently been 
traveling for several months in hope of benefiting 
her health. My father incidentally mentions that her 
lungs are diseased beyond hope of recovery." 



"What is her age?" 

" She was eighteen yesterday. She has seen only 
eighteen summers, and yet she must go down to the 
grave." 

"May we not hope that the fears of her friends 
have led them to overrate her danger ?" 

"The error always lies in the other direction." 

" Is it your purpose to go home?" 

" I have written to my father for permission to do 
so," pointing to a letter which lay on the table. " It 
is useless for me to stay here. When she is gone, I 
shall have no motive to study. I have desired dis- 
tinction for her sake. I have lived for her alone." 

Temple strove to think of some topic of consolation 
which he could appropriately present. He knew his 
friend too well to suggest any thing which did not 
fully meet his case. He was constrained to leave 
him to his own reflections. Assuring him of his sym- 
pathy, and exhorting him to seek repoee, he with- 
drew to his own apartment. 

Carlton remained in his seat until his lamp was 
paled by the morning light. He then vainly sought 
an hour of repose; then rose, and having obtained 
leave of absence, seated himself in the morning 
stage-coach, and was borne over the hills and plains 
toward his native village. 

The forests were putting on the scarlet and gold 
of autumn ; but he saw not their beauty. He was 
like the shipwrecked mariner whose eye is fixed upon 
the bark which is fast receding in the distance. He 
was well nigh insensible to every thing around him. 

His faiher was surprised and alarmed as the coach 
drew up at the door, and his son alighted. The pale 
and anxious countenance of the son had no tendency 
to dispel the fears which his sudden appearance had 
occasioned. To the hurried inquiries made respect- 
ing his health, he gave satisfactory repli^, and then 
added: 

" I came home solely on account of Miss Warren. 
Have you heard from her to-day ?" 

" She is not quite so well to-day," said the father, 
in a tone of sympathy which went to the heart of his 
son. He comprehended at once the state of the case. 
Sympathy for the evident suffering of his son, pre- 
vented him from making even the mental inquiry, 
whether that son had not failed in duty to him, by not 
seeking his approbation in a matter so momentous in 
its influence. 

It was not from want of respect or regard for his 
parent, that Willard had not made known to him the 
state of his affections. In all ordinary matters, the 
wishes of his parent were a law to h|p ; concealment 
was foreign to his nature. But when those dreams, 
and longings, and aspirations which the young heart 
is scarcely willing to confess even to itself, began to 
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duster around a living object; when, ere he was 
aware of it, all the wealth of his ardent soul was be- 
stowed upon Eliza Warren, he felt an almost invin- 
cible repugnance to speak of it to any one but her. 

After attempting to partake of some refreshment, 
he directed bis footsteps toward the chamber of sick- 
ness, and to him of sorrow. His father kindly of- 
fered to attend him, but he begged permission to go 
alone. 

A chill autumnal wind swept through the branches 
of the shade-trees, which were rapidly losing their 
foliage in consequence of the early frosts. The hues 
of evening were falling upon the landscape, and it 
seemed to him that it would never more be illumined 
by the morning sun. 

As he reached the door of Miss Warren's dwell- 
ing, he met the physician, who advi^j^ed that she 
should not see him, or be apprii^ed of his arrival until 
morning. Willard turned and made his way slowly 
homeward. IIi.s father, not expecting hLs speedy re- 
turn, had gone out. The house was desolate — his 
mother had died when Willard was an infant. 

He went to his chamber. Elxhausted nature claim- 
ed repose. He slept till the light of morning began to 
struggle for entrance through the window, thickly 
shaded by the woodbine, which had not yet felt the 
influence of the frost. 

At an early hour he presented himself at the door 
of the invalid. She was dressed in a robe befitting 
the sick-chamber. She attempted to rise as he en- 
tered, but her strength was not equal to the effort, 
and she sunk back in her chair. The crimson at- 
tendant upon the attempt was succeeded by a deadly 
paleness, which, however, did not drive the sweet 
smile from her lips. He stood and gazed upon her, 
as if upon a statue of surpassing loveliness, or a 
vision from another world. It ^'as not till her hand 
was extended to invite him to approach her, and the 
tears began to fill her eyes, that the spell was 
broken, and he advanced to press her thin hand to 
hitf aching heart. He sat down by her side without 
speaking. 

*'I am glad to see you," said she, almost in a 
whisper, which to his ear had a sepulchral hollow- 
ness. " When did you hear of my return ?" 

"Have you a cough?" said he, not heeding her 
question. 

Before she could answer, a paroxysm of coughing, 
which she strove in vuin to repress, shook her deli- 
cate frame in a manner which cau*ed him to feel 
from that moment that there was no hope. He rose 
and paced the room in agony. 

** Sit down," said she, as soon as she had recover- 
ed strength to speak. " I shall use no ceremony with 
you now — sit down here." and she drew the chair he 
had occupied closer to her own. ** 1 have heretofore 
fell — shall I own it?" and here a smile, such as first 
won his heart, lighted up lier features — "a little 
afraid of you. I do not feel so now." 

" You do not expect to get well," said he, as he 
sat down and took hot hand in his. 

•* I do not," was her reply, but her countenance 
imderwent not the slightest change. A convulsive 



burst of grief on his part cawed her to weep in lys- 
pathy. 

" Do not," said she, " make me weep. Dry jtm 
tears and let us talk together." He endcaTored to 
obey her request. 

" Have you suflfered much since I aaw yoa?** 

** Not much physical pain." She did not aaj hem 
much she had sufifered when the darkness fint fU 
upon all her prospects and hopes of life. She did M 
tell him how much she bad suffered in view of ik 
anguish which her early death 'would give to hi 
friends, and most of all to him. 

"How can it be," said he, aa though apeakiivli 
himself. 

*' It can, and must be," said she, with entire i 



posure, " and there is one thought connected viA 
this dispensation, which does more than all dba 
things relating to earth, to reconcile me to it." 

"Nothing can reconcile roe to it" — said he, iii 
manner indicating disapprobation of the cipiciiin 
she had used. 

'* You surely would not have me like the impri' 
soned bird which wounds itself against the harsof iB 
prison?" 

" Oh no, I was selfish in the remark. Iwasthiib 
ing only of myself." 

*' No, Willard, you shall not do yourself injutiee, 
you were thinking of me. But the thought I allndel 
to is this— all yoiu* hopes have had reference to ihi 
world. They have not reached beyond the horiMi 
of time. You have loved me as I do not deaerfclo 
be loved. I know and appreciate the depth of yov 
love. The loss of your idol may cause yon to mb 
off your thoughts from the earth, and fix them oa ■ 
enduring portion. If my death could be the meaflirf 
your spiritual life, I think, solemn and awful m 'n 
the change which it brings, I could wiiiingiy moel iL 
And will it not have that efiect? When I am gne 
will you not seek a better portion — even 
venly ?" 

" When you are gone life will be titterly 
to me." 

** Do not say so. You cannot say bo and be hbat 
less. If I now speak with calmness reapeciing o« 
situation, you will not ascribe it to indiflerenes li 
life, and the objects it set before me. You are itf 
less dear to me than I am to you. Nothing hM kffl 
my heart from breaking in view of the blighli^ d 
all my earthly prospects, but a firm convictioB ttal 
all events are ordered by Infinite Wisdom— 4hat Itm 
in the hands of a Being whose tenderness far surpaMCi 
that of my earthly parents, and whoee power will 
cause all things to work together for my everlasting 
good. This conviction, and the hope that yoa will 
be induced to seek a better portion* enable me to go 
calmly forward by easy, but somewhat rapid ittifeii 
toward the grave. I have ever been very amuooi 
on your account. Even in my happiest moments I 
have often trembled lest I should be the meaas of 
your continuing to rest contented with this world." 

The entrance of the ph3rsician prevented forthv 
conversation. He found her pulse ae celei atad, aad 
advised that she should seek repose. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Young Carlton bad not enjoyed the advantages of 
••rly instruction in religious truth. His pious mo* 
tber died while he was in his infancy. His father 
took the utmost pains with the intellectual, social, 
and emotive education of his son. The subject of 
personal religion was never mentioned by him. He 
irw not a disbeliever in Christianity; but he gave 
little heed to its peculiar claims. He was much in 
public life, and a reputation for high and honorable 
principle was all the religion to which he aspired. 
It is not strange therefore that Willard was ignorant 
cf those consoling truths which formed the support 
of Eliza in her dark hour of trial. 

In his view, she was a perfect being. He ques- 
tfoned the justice of the decree which was about to 
Mosign her to an early grave. He questioned the 
vight of the Great Disposer to take from him his por- 
tion and destroy his hope. His life had been marked 
hf strict integrity. He had no sympathy with the 
•ensual. His aims had been purer and higher than 
those of the great majority of men. Why should the 
aoathing bolt fall upon him, while the mercenary and 
abandoned passed on and realized their ends? 
Thoughts like these passed through the mind of Carl- 
ton, and as he walked to and fro in his chamber after 
the interview above described, they had no ten- 
dency to calm his agitation. The tempest in his 
bosom at length overpowered him. His father found 
Idm in a sleep bordering upon insensibility. 

A day of illness intervened. On the nez| morning 
he again visited Eliza. There was the same voice 
and smile — perhaps the one was a little fainier — the 
ether, if possible, a little sweeter than at the previous 
interview. Eliza entered upon a series of cheerful 
inquiries respecting his studies, his friends, and his 
purposes : she failed to chase away the deep expres- 
sion of sorrow that rested upon his brow. 

" It is useless," said he, comprehending her pur- 
pose, *' let us speak of what concerns us more, or let 
us enjoy each other's society in silence. When 
with you I can even now speak of enjoyment." 

*' I hope you will speak of it and feel it when I am 
gone ; but I know that you cannot unless your affec- 
tions are set in right tune by the hand of God. You 
are different from all other men. In my young 
dreams I used to fancy one whose whole life should 
consist in the exercise of affection. I never expected 
to find such a being. I have found one. Those af- 
fections will be to you ministers of sorrow, unless 
they are fixed upon something more enduring than 
an earthly object." 

** I can now think of nothing but you. If I am to 
have you but for a short time longer, do not attempt 
to turn my thoughts to other things. If I survive 
you, I will do all you wish.'* 

'' I shall insist on the fulfillment of that promise." 

"Can you tell me," said Willard, after a brief in- 
terval of silence, "why the heartless and cruel are 
suffered to remain, while the pure and gentle are 
taken away?" 

" I cannot. I cannot tell why the summer flower 
was not made to endure as long as the mountain 



rock. We can only refer it to the wisdom and the 
will of God. But I begin to feel too much fatigued 
to converse longer. Will you read to me ?'* 

"From what book?" 

" From this, if you have no objection"— handing 
him a small copy of the New Testament, which she 
drew from her bosom. He took it and pressed it to 
his lips. He then read chapter after chapter, as she 
named them to him. Occasionally he would steal a 
glance at her countenance as she shaded her closed 
eyelids with her hand — beautiful as a statue, yet re- 
vealing the priceless soul in every vein. 

" I wish you could pray with me," she whispered, 
as he closed the volume and rose to depart. 

" I cannot," was the reply. This answer did not 
drive away the smile that was upon her lips— it was 
transferred to his, as they met. 

" How long before you return to college ?" 

" I shall never leave you again." 

He retir^. His last expression caused a flowing 
of tears more copious and exhausting than had been 
shed during the whole period of her decline. 

Day after day Carlton took his station in the cham- 
ber of the consumptive, and watched her rapidly 
decaying strength. He spent much time in reading 
to her, occasionally from their favorite poets, but 
generally from the sacred volume. He thus became 
familiar with its truths, and no longer wondered at 
the calm confidence with which his beloved could 
look forward to lying down in the dark and narrow 
house. 

At length she became too weak to rise from her 
bed, except for a few moments — usually at the close 
of the day. One evening she was silting supported 
by her lover. Lights had not yet been brought into 
the apartment. The beams of a full October moon 
streamed through the casement, and painted its out- 
lines in silver upon the floor. They sat and gazed 
in silence upon its soft brightness. For a few mo- 
ments she leaned upon him more heavily, as if in 
sleep; then partially raising herself, she said : 

" I saw many bright beings all clothed in that silver 
light, and they promised me that they would take 
care of you, and bring you to me." 

" Where were you?" said he, a chill creeping over 
him as if the inhabitants of the spirit world were 
around him. 

She did not seem to hear his question, hut con- 
tinued — " Oh, it was beautiful — not an imperfect 
flower on all that plain— and such delicious gales — 
and such a firmament — and they looked upon me as 
the eyes of beloved friends, and I knew that they 
would watch over you for good." 

"Where was this?" said Willard, almost with 
terror. Still she heeded him not. 

"The stream was as smooth as glass, and the 
moonbeams covered it with silver — it was wide, 
wide, and I could not see you. I looked in the far 
distance and saw a boat swiftly gliding toward me, 
and 1 knew you were in it, and were safe." 
" You are dreaming, dearest." 
She leaned more heavily upon him, and slept. He 
feared she was passing away. He tried to still his 
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heart while be listened. He heard her gentle breath- 
ing. He laid his» hand upon her heart. It still kept 
up its workings. He laid her as gently as one would 
lay an infant upon her bed, and summoned her at- 
tendants. She continued to sleep The physician 
assured him that death, though near, was not yet at 
the door. 

The next morning revealed a marked change in 
the condition of the invalid. At first, she did not 
seem to recognize Carlton. The cloud, however, 
soon passed from her mind, and she gave him her 
usual smile and welcome. 

" I shall never rit^e from my bed again," said she ; 
*'do not leave me except when I sleep. My mind 
begins at times to give way. Remember your pro- 
mise to prepare to meet me in the better land." 

"I will," said he, nerving himself to composure 
for her sake. He then read the Scriptures to her, 
and, unasked, kneeled and offered a prayer in her 
behalf. 

Ere long the aged pastor of the village church en- 
tered the chamber. He had been absent some time 
on a visit of mercy to a prodigal son of one of his 
parishioners. He silently pressed the hand of Carl- 
ton, and pa8!>ing to the bedside, impressed a kiss 
upon the forehead of Eliza. His experienced eye 
told him that the silver thread of life was well nigh 
broken. 

*' You are on the verge of Jordan," said he. 

" Yes," was the calm reply. 

"Its waves are not rough?" 

" Calm and peaceful." 

" You have no fears of death ?" 

"None." 

"Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. You can say Thy 
will be done ?" 

Looking for a moment with unutterable tenderness 
upon Carlton, she closed her eyes and said, in a low 
but thrilling tone, " Thy will be done." 

Her parents were called in. After uttering, from 
the depths of his experience, a few words of consola- 
tion, the pastor kneeled down and ofi*ered a prayer, 
first for the dying girl, then for him who watched 
over her, and then for her parents and friends. Dur- 
ing the prayer Carlton held her hand in his, and felt 
its feeble pressure as the petitions had reference to 
him. 

She sunk into a brief slumber almost as soon as 
the prayer was ended. Perfect silence was pre- 
served, that she might not be disturbed. Carlton 
still retained her hand. The mother was about to 
make a whispered inquiry of the pastor, when the 
sleeper awoke. 

" Did you hear that music?" said she. 

" No, dearest." 

" It was the sweetest I ever heard. It must have 
come from the golden harps. Hark ! hear it again." 

She closed her eyes. Carlton felt her hand relax 
its feeble grasp. He looked toward the pastor who 
came to the bedside. 

" She is with her God," said the old man, bending 
down and imprinting a kiss upon the cheek which 



felt not the warm tear that fell upon it, " and yon my 
friends" — turning to the parents — " can say, *the 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be 
the name of the Lord.' " 



CHAPTER in. 

Carlton remained by the bedtiide of the depiitei 
one till the attendants came to prepare the body for 
the grave. He then repaired with apparent calmnea 
to his chamber, and remained there till summooeda 
attend the funeral. He took his seat in the choni 
with the afilicted parents, and ^ih tbem follovci 
the coflin to the grave-yard; but no tear fell from kii 
eye, nor, in view of the multitude, at least, did kii 
countenance wear the expression of deep smtow. 
Some thought he was wonderfully supported, asi 
others doubted the strength of his affection for \k 
depart^ one. 

When the last sod have been laid upon the gran, 
he returned home, and seated himself by his father^ 
side. 

" You will hardly be disposed to return to coD«gi 
this term, my son," said the sympathizing father. 
"Consult your own inclinations in relation to iki 
matter." 

"I shall return to-morrow, was the unexpectti 
reply. The father made no objection. He looked 
upon exertion as the great antidote of sorrow. 

Early the next morning Willard arose, and hsTiig 
visited the grave-yard, and laid his head upon \k 
sear turf of the new made grave, he set out on hii 
return to college. 

The evening found him at his room, anrroimdd 
by his friends, who came to express their sjrmpatkf 
for his bereavement, or their joy at his return, it 
an early hour he intimated hi» desire to be leA aloM- 
His well-known habit of retiring early, and the pti^ 
ful scene through which he had passed, formed, ia tbe 
judgment of his friends, an ample apolo^ for toy 
want of courtesy implied in the intimation. 

If there were any who thought that his afiUctia 
would weaken his devotion to intellectual pnrsoiBi 
they were disappointed. His friends soon found thi 
their society was not desired by him. Even Temple 
was constrained to feel that his presence was irk* 
some to his friend. He seemed to desire tospcad 
every moment in study. No light burned later tku 
that which threw its rays upon the page before him. 
Modes of mental exertion, which he had formerly 
neglected, now received his earnest attention, li 
the halls of debate which he had seldom visited, ha 
was now present on every occasion, and tbe energy 
with which he grasped every question awakened the 
highest admiration. In whatever he undertook tbers 
was an exhibition of power never b^oro auspeded 
ev£n by his partial friends. 

But the tense chord was at length broken. An iih 
passioned burst of eloquence, which, in tbe judgment 
of those present, surpassed any thing tbey had heard 
from mortal lips, was followed by the ravingi of 
lunacy. 

Eeleased from the control of the will, the mind rt> 
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1 ny locKS Shall toss on the rooQiitaiu air — 
Thy limbs shall cool ill the sparkling briue ; 

She will brace thy nerves with her forest-fare, 
And warm thy veins with generous wine I 

* Mon coenr, au liea de saug, ne roale que des larmes. 

Lamabtimb. 
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Ana deep in the gcethmg foam ngoiri 
I^t every quivering onr be drowiivl ! 

We will rock on the ocean's solemn nil, 
Or follow the charging music's mirth, 

And the vine's bright blood shall crown the bowl 
That brims for us with the Life of Earth ! 
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vealed the thought which had wrecked it. The name 
which had never passed his lips, since she who bore 
it ceased to be an inhabitant of earth, was now con- 
stantly repeated in tones which drew ^rs from eyes 
" unused to weep." 

He was removed by his friends to a lunatic asylum. 
AAer a long and dangerous illness, his brain began 
gradually to resume its proper functions. Several 
relapses, however, were experienced, and it was not 
till the spring and summer had passed, that his mind 
was fully restored. 

He then returned, feeble and wasted, to his native 
village. With the consent of his father, he took up 
his abode with the parents of the lost one, and occu- 
pied the chamber in which she breathed her last. 
He passed the days sitting in her chair, looking out 
upon the landscape which she had loved to gaze 
upon, and in reading the New Testament which had 
lain in her bosom. 

' For a few days his strength seemed to increase; 
but there was little to justify the hope of his friends 
that he would be restored to health. 

The aged paster visited him, and kindly inquired 
respecting the state of his soul toward God. 

*' He is too strong for me. I cannot contend with 
Him," replied the humbled sufferer. 

*'It is well for us to be convinced of that truth. 
It should lead us to acquaint ourselves with Him and 
beat peace." 

"I am devoting all my time to the attainment of 
that knowledge and peace." 

" He that seeieth findeth I What a blessed assur- 
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After some further inquiries and appropriate coun- 
sels, the pastor withdrew, strongly hoping that that 
chamber would be the scene of spiritual birth, and as 
strongly fearing that it was again to bear witness to 
the power of death. 

The apparent improvement in the health of Carl- 
ton was of short continuance. Once only was he 
able to walk to the grave-yard, and rest upon the 
turf which was now green upon the grave of Eliza. 

*' Tell my father," said he, one day to the physi- 
cian, who had not expressed his opinion upon the 
case, " that I shall not recover." 

"Have you no desire to live?" said the pastor, 
who was present. 

•• I think I can say with her, * T/iy .will be done? 
I see that life is altogether a difl'erent thing from what 
I supposed. If it were Grod's will that I should con- 
tinue here, I could perform as an hireling my day. 
But he excuses me, and I am content ; though I have 
to regret that I have been of no benefit to my fellow 
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men. 

His departure was much more sudden than was 
expected. On going to his chamber in the morning, 
his friends found that his spirit had fled. Her New 
Testament was between his hands, which were 
clasped upon his bosom. Apparently he had passed 
away as gently as did the former owner of that pre- 
cious volume. 

The autumn leaves were falling as the procession 
wound its way to the church-yard, and laid him to 
rest by the side of the grass-grown grave made just 
twelve months before. 
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The breeze is blowing fresh and strong ; 

The rocking shallop chafes its chain, 
And the billows are breaking in swells of song, 

That call me forth to the deep again : 
A fiery chorger paws the sand ; 

A hound looks up with watching eye, 
To scour the forest and valley laud. 

And bay with the winds on the mouiitaiu high ! 

Let horns be heard in the gray ravine. 

And stormy songs from ofl' the sea ! 
Tliere 's blood in ray heart, where tears had been,* 

And the blood of Youth is bold and free ! 
Leave, weary Soul, the hermit-lore 

Which kept this arm from the Life of Earth — 
Lie down to rest on the quiet shore, 

While the dust, exulting, marches forth ! 

Thou hast wasted weak and pale, oh frame, 

Tliat once wert ruddy as the dawn ! 
But the Earth, thy mother, is filled with flame, 

Whose sturdy warmth to thee has gone. 
Thy locks shall toss on the momitaiii air — 

Thy limbs shall cool in the sparkling brine; 
She will brace thy nerves with her forest-fare. 

And worm thy veins with generous wine ! 

# Mon coeur, au lieu de sang, ne roole que des larmes. 

LAMAJaTIirB. 
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Thy loins shall grow to a pard-like power, 

On the wild slopes of craggy hillfj ; 
Thou Shalt bore thy breast to the arrowy shower. 

And catch in thine arms the icy rills : 
Thy vigorous blood shall exult the same, 

When fevered cares in the spirit start. 
As a pine, when the mountuiu is swathed iii flame. 

Keeps green and fresh in his spicy heart I 

Thou shr.lt go where the battle clarions blare, 

With the fierce, heroic rage of old ; 
The lust of the soldier thy brow shall wear — 

Thy heart shall swell like a banner's fold. 
In the shrieking hail thou shalt stand, my frame. 

Nor shrink from the path of thine arm's employ. 
When the thews are steel and the veins are flume. 

And Death^ to thee is a terrible joy ! 

Then, tighten the girth and loose the rciii ! 

Unleash the keen, impatient hound, 
And deep in the gccthing foam ngiiu 

Let every quivering oar be drownvl ! 
We will rock on the ocean's solemn r« II, 

Or follow the charging music's mirth, 
And the vine's bright blood shall crown the bowl 

That brims for us with the Life of Earth ! 
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A TALE OF FACT. 



BY WINIFRED BAESINOTON. 



CHAPTER I. 

In the garret room of a little two-story house in 
Philadelphia, sat two women, both of whom were 
foreigners. A child reclined in the lap of one of 
them, who was haggard and thin, yet beautiful. Her 
features were of the Grecian cast, with a most fas- 
cinating smile, and hair of a light auburn, that curled 
naturally and in profusion around her finely modeled 
head. 

The appearance of the other woman was common- 
place, but she had a frank and kind expression that 
redeemed her bad looks. They were both French ; 
the blonde had evidently a Parisian air, whilst the 
other as evidently came from one of the pro- 
vinces. 

" Ah, Madame Eboli !'' said the latter, " now that I 
am going to join my husband in New Orleans, what 
is to become of you? You must not stay in this 
tiresome Philadelphia, where the women have no 
grace, no tournure ; and the men never wear a mous- 
tache ! not even an imperial! It is not astonishing 
that I should be able to bear it, having been con- 
demned from my earliest youth to a country-life, 
where I was sometimes compelled to bring myself 
in contact with such rusticity! But you who come 
from our dear Paris, what a blow to your feel- 
ings to be placed among these savages! What a 
horror !" 

"My dear friend," returned Madame Eboli, "the 
world has of late altered in my eyes. The outward 
forms of men had once an eflect on me ; now, I see 
little beauty in even the finest features where there 
is no expression of sympathy for the unfortunate. 
As to remaining any longer in this city it is impossi- 
ble. My funds had been exhausted two days pre- 
vious to your sending me that last piece of sewing. 
I cannot get sufficient employment by my needle to 
support myself and Eleonore, and if I could I should 
fear the consequences. Bending over my work from 
early morning till late at night, makes me very ill. 
I have now a constant pain in my side. It is but 
nine months since I crossed the sea, when my poor 
husband died, and I wish to be near the sea, fur then 
I do not seem so far away from him whose grave it 
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"You are a good musician, can you not teach the 
piano or the guitar?" 

"Ah, Madame Persaune! I have tried that, but no 
one would take lessons of a stranger. My garb was 
an evidence of my poverty, and in their eyes of my 
inefficiency ; my face had the sufferings I have en- 
dured written upon it." 

" It 1:4 true that the ground is occupied by those of 
high reputation and long standing, and I see no other 



means by which women can earn a livelihood io tlm 
deteeitable country. Now in France you might go 
into one of the shops kept by women, or make paltry 
in a confectionery. But in this country men mono- 
polize all the labor, with the exception of sewing ao4 
taking care of the children. However, I must go 
now and pack my trunks. God be with yoa ud 
dear little Eleonore ! You must accept this from me. 
God bless you!" 

The good woman hurried away before Ma&uae 
Eboli could speak. Her friend bad left her a well- 
filled purse. "There is money enough,*' tboi^ 
she, "to take me to New York. In New York I 
shall find countrymen, and it may be frieuds. If I 
die, they will then take care of Eleonore." 

" Dear mother, kiss me!" said the little three-year- 
old Eleonore. 

" Yes, my child, and we will leave thia place, aod 
I will take my angel to New York, where I may iad 
some old friends. My aunt thought of going there 
with my boy cousins. Were I only to see her dear 
face once more ! She always loved me, and when I 
married poor Gustave and my father and mother cart 
me from them, she addressed me with words of kind- 
ness. Dear aunt ! — and my sweet sister too. Alas! 
I shall never see her more. Dear sister Eugenie! 
so young and so beautiful. But come, Eleonore, 
bring thy doll ; we will go to New York this Tery 
day." 

The poor woman was too ill, however, to accom- 
plish this, so it was put off till the following day. A 
good dinner gave her renewed strength, it being tke 
first she had eaten for many weeks. 

They were several days on the journey, and fade 
on the afternoon of the day of their arrival, Madame 
Eboli, with her child in her arms, stopped at the door 
of a small house in Seventeenth street. By dint of 
gestures and broken English, the Irish, who were its 
inhabitants, were induced to relinquish a room to her. 
She had wandered the city through, until weary and 
way-worn, her feet refused her further support. 

She sank on a bed exhausted with fatigue, anxiety, 
and want of food. Her child she had fed with cakes, 
and the little creature had fallen asleep, wearied by 
the excitement of the day. 

Many and bitter were poor Madame Eboli'a refleo- 
tions. She cared little for herself, but she thought 
that her tender and beautiful Eleonore waa without 
a home and without friends. Not a countryman had 
she seen that whole day, and she had been followed 
by the jeers of the rude and ignorant German and 
Iri-^h who form our suburbs, and who felt no pity for 
the poor stranger who could not make herself under* 
stood. 
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CHAPTER II. 

**Maiman vent du feu /" said a little girl, as she 
pushed open the door of an Irish shanty, and stood 
with a shovel in her hand. 

"Was there ever the like!" said Bridget, resting 
her fists on her hips. " Now this he's the third 
blessed day that the child has been here for coals and 
said that same thing !" 

The child went quietly to the hearth, took some 
coals on her shovel, and departed. 

** I'se been thinking it is n't our language she 's a 
speaking, though she's such a bit oi a thing one 
oouldn't tell rightly what she'd be afther? I'll 
follow her, belike »he 's in mischief, though it is n't 
in my heart to think ill of such a purty little cratur!" 

So away ran Bridget, down one pair of stairs and 
up another, following thei child, who pushed open a 
door with her shovel ; and there on the naked bed 
she saw Madame Eboli, with no covering but a 
shawl. Madame Eboli spoke, but so faintly that 
Bridget could not understand her ; she then laid Brid- 
get's hand on her forehead, when the Irish woman 
instantly perceived that she was dying with fever. 

Bridget flew to a poor friend of hers, whom she 
knew was attended by an eminent French physician 
of the city. He had been kind, she thought, and done 
much for my sick friend, why should he not do the 
same for this woman, who was also in distress? 
Fortunately he was at the bedside of his patient when 
Bridget arrived. 

'* Och, sir ! an there 's a poor woman in Seven- 
teenth street, what 's a terrible faver on her, and no 
clothes to her bed, and nothing to ate ; maybe yees 'd 
go and see her a bit ! She 's a nice looking woman, 
and got as purty a child as ever I see." 

*<I will come to her directly," said Doctor Breton. 

" I think she 's a foreigner, maybe yees could talk 
with her, being one yoursel; she's so wake, poor 
thing ! there 's no telling what she 'd be saying." 

It was but a short ten minutes after Bridget's sum- 
mons when the doctor opened the door of Madame 
Eboli's room. The little girl was crying, and mak- 
ing vain efibrts to turn her mother toward her. As 
the child spoke in French, he addressed the mother 
in that language, giving her at the same time, some 
reviving medicine. After taking it, she was able to 
give him an account of herself, and also to tell him 
of her anxiety concerning Eleonore. 

The doctor left the house, promising to return in 
an hour or two. Proceeding to the hospital, he pro- 
cured an entrance for her, and by the afternoon she 
bad been carried there, placed on a nice clean bed, 
and her wants well attended to — ^thanks to the gene- 
rous kindness of a Christian heart ! He then exerted 
himself in behalf of the little one. He related the 
strange history of the mother to all his French pa- 
tients, and raised a subscription to pay for the child's 
board after her mother's death, which was evidently 
near. 

On his way to the hospital one morning, he over- 
took one Mr. Carron, and told him Madame Eboli's 
sad story, asking his aid. They had by that time 
reached the door of the hospital, and Mr. Carron ac- 



cepted Doctor Breton's invitation to enter and see the 
little Eleonore. 

Mr. Carron was a very impulsive man. He never 
hesitated, neve^ reflected, (never a^ked his wife's 
opinion, as every reasonable man should,) but went 
into raptures over little Eleonore's beauty, and of- 
fered on ihe spot to adopt the child as bis own — an 
ofler that was thankfully accepted by the poor 
mother. 

It was but a week after this, that the doctor found 
Madame Eboli much worse. On leaving her he re- 
quested to be called hhould any change take place in 
her symptoms. 

CHAPTER III. 

It was ten o'clock. The night-lamp of 

the infirmary showed with a horrible distinctness the 
ha^iard inmates who were tossing and groaning on 
their pallets. The doctor sat beside the bed of Ma- 
dame Eboli. They were discoursing concerning 
Eleonore. 

"I conjure you," said the doctor, "tell me the 
name of your family. It is necessary to the future 
welfare of your child !" 

"My parents cast me from them. They loved me 
not — how should they love my child ? No ! it is bet- 
ter that she should eat the bread of strangers, and 
receive good and evil from their hands, than sufler 
only insult and degradation from her mother's pa- 
rents.'* 

" Then at least tell me your husband's name, and 
where his relations are to be found ?" 

"Alas! Gustave Eboli was an orphan, and poor; 
therefore my father said I should not love him. . . . 
But I feel very faint — you said I should see my child 
soon?" 

At this very moment the sound of advancing steps 
was heard, and Monsieur Carron entered with Eleo- 
nore in his arms. He placed her on the bed with 
Madame Eboli. The little creature nestled close, 
kissing and embracing her mother in a transport of 
delight ; soon, however, the strange sounds, the sha- 
dowy figures that flitted past with noiseless footsteps, 
startled and awed the child. And then her mother 
looked so sadly on her, that she wept, scarce know- 
ing why, but in a subdued tone, as though some grief 
swelled her little heart too deeply to be given utter- 
ance. 

" Poor child !" sighed the mother, " this is thy first 
real sorrow. . . . But I have a request yet to make. 
In my basket you will find a miniature of my sister, 
get in a pearl necklace ; and a ring, my dear aunt's 
gift. Should she ever come to this country, which 
she has spoken of doing, her first inquiries would be 
concerning me. The name of Eleonore Eboli and 

these jewels, would be suflicient evidence 

There are two letters also, which I would have saved 

for Eleonore; they are her father's My 

sister and my aunt are the only persons of my family 
who knew that my destination was America." 

Here ihe paused, as if exhausted. Little Eleonore 
had ceased crying, and was gazing earnestly at her 
mother. 
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**Fear not for your child,'' said Mr. Carroll^ ''I 
will take care of her. You may trust in me." 

Madame Eboli continued — "And now, my Eleo- 
nore, li:»ten — you must be good, and stay with this 
gentleman, who will love you like papa." 

"It is not papa? Where is papa?" and tLe little 
lips quivered. 

" Where I shall soon see him, dear Eleonore ! I 
am going to leave you. Never forget your poor mo- 
ther." She then kissed the child several times. 
" There is some of papa's hair in the locket around 
my neck." Then addressing the gentlemen, she 
added : " Take it when I am gone — not till then." 

Madame Eboli then sank into a stupor, in which 
she lay lor half an hour; then opening her eyes, she 
only said : 

"Gustave says come! .... My child we will 

watch over ihee Protect her, she is bo young 

— so innocent. I come, Gustave — I come!" 

And the angel of death passed by and received her 
last breath. Sixteen summers had found her a child, 
eighteen a woman, and at twenty ^he was laid where 
the aged sleep. 

'• Be licr sleep calm and deep, 

Like theirs who fell, not ours who weep."* 

CHAPTER IV. 

Eleonore became at once, by the death of her mo- 
ther, an inmate of the Carron family. Mr. Carron 
petted the child for a short time, and then she was 
given over to the fiervants, Madame Carron having 
something else to do, as she said, beside taking care 
of orphans. 

Eleonore vegetated — ^I cannot use any other word 
— in the servants' rooms for six whole years. At 
the end of that time, fortunately for my heroine, Mr. 
Carron's affairs obliged him to leave this country 
suddenly. It was rumored that he ran away from his 
creditors, but I know nothing of the matter. The 
consequence to Eleonore was, that she was left 
with Mr. Carron's brother Jerome. 

This brother Jerome had a very sensible wife, who 
was quite shocked at finding that the poor orphan had 
not been instructed even in the common rudiments 
of knowledge. Her health was delicate, and as she 
could not undertake thecharge of Eleonore'seducation, 
she placed her forthwith at Mr. Delombre's boarding- 
school, one of the best in the city of New York. 

I remember perfectly well the first time that I sa wher. 
She was led by Madame Delombre into the school- 
room, and was there introduced to numbers of chil- 

# That same niprht, in the adjoining room of the hospital, 
died the sou of Marinonttl, from the effects of exposure 
and hunger. He had been tmyding over North America, 
when from some cause his remittances from France were 
discontinued. He found himsi-lf at Albany utterlv without 
resources. Leaving his trunk there, he walketl to New 
York in hopes of finding the money, or of Iwrrowing some 
from the French cousul. His journey was a lone and 
toilsome one, and the exposure to the cold induced the re- 
turn of a fever from w^hich he had but lately recovered at 
the West. The French consul treated him harshly, disbe- 
lieved his story, and sent him to the hospital. The day 
after his death a Inrjre sumj directed to him, was receivwi 
through a packet-ship, which had I>een detained at lea by 
a succession of disasters, two mouths longer than her usual 
time. 



dren of every size, from her own up to the grown 
woman. I, who write this memoir, uras Hmn 
among the rest. It was intermissioo, and we were 
all amusing ourselves in the way xre liked best. A 
desk next to mine was empty, and Eleonore was 
placed there. She looked sad and frightened, aod 
was withal so pretty, that I felt attracted to her. I 
essayed to make acquaintance by ofiferiog a part of 
my luncheon — she declined. I then continued, the 
ice being broken. 

*' Do you like going to school ?" 

" I do not know. I never went." 

I suppose my eyes expressed astonishment, for she 
blushed. I wonder if we shall be in the same dass? 
How old are you ?" 

<* I am twelve years old," answered Eleonore. 

" Oh dear ! I am between ten and eleven years 
old. I am afraid they will put you in the clasa above 
me !" 

" VV^hat will be my studies?" said the young girl, 
timidly. 

I gave her a catalogue of my own leeeons, which 
made her look very blank, and I then proceeded to 
tell her who the scholars were, and which I liked the 
best; and I also gave her some information re a pect- 
ing the rules and regulations of the school. 

"It is one o'clock," said the teacher. " The in* 
termission is over!" 

We hurried to our desks. I went to my lesBOU, 
and though Eleonore sat beside me I could speak bo 
more to her that afternoon. I saw, nererthdeas, 
that there would be no danger of her getting in the 
class above me for a long time to come. 

CHAPTER V. 

Two years and a half have passed since I Intro- 
duced Eleonore as my companion at the desk. She 
was now between fifteen and sixteen. A tall and 
finely formed girl for her age, her personal appear- 
ance was so pleasing that she attracted imiv«rsal at- 
tention wherever she appeared. Her hair still 
curled in the same long golden locks; she had the 
straight Grecian nose, and the deep, large blue eyes 
of her mother, and a noble forehead. Monsieur De> 
lombre had more than fulfilled his promise. She 
his best scholar. 

Our intimacy had continued increasing, and 
had become inseparable. Every other Saturday had 
been spent with her uncle and aunt ; but as I 
something of a favorite with Mr. Delombre, I 
allowed to take her with me on the intervening Sa- 
turdays to my mother's house. 

Oh, how happy we were then ! She was so gay 
and so cheerful, except when we talked of France, 
for papa Carron had intimated in his letters to his bro- 
ther, that the time was approaching when Eleonore 
must leave America, she being now of an age m 
which her services would be required by the family. 

"She loved uncle and aunt Carron," she said, 
'^and she dreaded papa and mamma Carron. She 
had kind friends in Mr. and Mrs. Delombre, and also 
in my mother's family. It was hard to be obliged to 
leave them, and live with those who oared not lor 
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her. But she would try to gain their good- will by 
all the means in her power." 

Thus she talked as we were seated, one warm 
summer's aflemoon, side by side on the green sward 
before my mother's cottage. 

As the evening shadows fell, she grew more com- 
municative, and gave me the little history which I 
have here related. Since then it has been attested 
to me by those who saw her mother. 

The next winter passed by, and when 

the spring came my mother took her children to the 
country again for the summer. I bade Eleonore a 
gay adieu, under the promise of a long visit from her 
during the vacation. Alas ! instead of a visit, I only 
received a brief but affectionate note, stating that in 
two days the '* Siivie de Grace** was to take her as a 
passenger, and she should leave forever the shores o( 
America. 

Men and women usually laugh at the friendships 
of school-girls. It is true they are often transitory 
and of a frivolous character, but they are often, too, 
of a lasting nature, and founded on real esteem. I 
felt and appreciated the worth of Eleonore, and for 
years regretted her loss. Marriage, and a long resi- 
dence abroad again brought me in contact with her, 
but under very different circumstances. 

ELEONORE EBOU TO WINIFRED HARRINGTON. 

PariSf November Istf 18 — . 

" Mt DEAR Winifred, — Now that I am safely 
housed in Paris, I shall give you a short account of 
my journey. We were but four weeks on the 
ocean, and had no storms to boast of (at least the cap- 
tain maintained this,) though we were all much 
frightened one windy night, when a gale arose that 
shattered our sails, and tossed us about in a most un- 
ceremonious manner. 

" I was very sick, and as I lay in my berth I could 
feel each wave as it upheaved the ship, and when 
she pitched, headlong down its side, I wondered 
sometimes if we should ever see the light again. 
But I felt no fear, I was too »ad for that. I thought 
of the happy home I had left behind, and its probable 
contrast with that of Papa and Mamma Carron's es- 
tablishment, I remembered that it was my mother's 
birth-place, that I should visit Paris. Paris was my 
goal ! There every object would acquire new inter- 
est in my eyes, each house would seem the one in 
which my mother passed her girlhood, each beautiful 
girl my mother's darling sister, each man her brother, 
the aged her parents; all ages would have the 
charm of mystery to attract me, and my fancy would 
quickly vision forth the family to which I was re- 
lated ! But I will talk no more of this. 

''The captain of our ship conducted me to Paris. 
He was very kind, and to gratify me, took the route 
up the Seine from Havre to Rouen in the day-boat, 
that I might see picturesque Normandy, with its 
lovely valleys, its cottages, with their thatched roofs 
and gables; the varied costumes of its peasantry, and 
its giant horses, which move with the power and 
majesty of elephants. 

''I was very inquisitive, and the captain oAen 
12* 



found a difficulty in ascertaining the names of the 
villages and the castles situated on the banks of the 
river, to reply to my queries. A young gentleman 
seeing our trouble, obligingly offered his guide-book, 
which contained all the information we needed. He 
also gave us many anecdotes concerning the nobility 
who lived in the chateaux. In the course of conver- 
sation he mentioned that his father lived but fifteen 
miles from Rouen, and that he was now on the way 
to visit him. His own name is Lazun. 

" When he heard that I came from America, he 
immediately offered to be our guide in visiting the 
cathedral, and other curiosities of Rouen, an invita- 
tion which we gladly accepted. 

** On separating for the night, our traveling com- 
panion said that we might expect him punctually at 
half-past ten the next morning to escort us. But 
when the hour arrived Mr. Lazun did not appear. 
The little French gilt clock on the mantel-piece 
struck eleven o'clock, then twelve, then one. The 
captain was fairly angry, and I must confess I was 
not at all pleased, for 1 had imagined be would come 
earlier than the hour. I am afraid I have but little 
penetration. 

" We sallied out alone, but the day was hot, and the 
city dirty. We could not find the cathedral, and the 
captain would ask for no directions ; so we returned 
to the hotel, where we had but just time to eat our 
dinner before the diligence arrived to take us away 
to Paris. You see what civility we meet with ! 

"I cannot say that I am happy. Yet I do not 
complain, for I am well fed and well clothed, but my 
heart and mind are oppressed by my dependent situa- 
tion, which is hinted at on every occasion. I do my 
best to assist the family, but they are never satisfied 
with my efforts. Little Adele is at a boarding-school, 
so that I have no one to love ; but say nothing of all 
this to any one. I would not have others know that 
I am unhappily placed. 

"After my first communion, which is to take 
place next year, I shall endeavor to gain my own 
living, though I do not know yet in what way. 

" Write to me soon dear Winifred, for I 

am very lonely, and believe me, I remain always your 
sincerely attached friend, 

Eleonore Ebou Carron." 

CHAPTER VI. 

Two young men were walking in the Rue de Ri- 
volt one fine morning. 

" There is a grand figure before us with a majestic 
walk," said one of them. '' Walk faster. I would 
see her face." 

" What ! you run after a woman because she walks 
well? I thought you only admired intellect. Beauty 
never possesses it, do n't you know that yet, Victor 
Lazun?" 

*' No; you do n't know any thing about the matter. 
Faith ! 't is the lady I met on board the steamboat be- 
tween Rouen and Havre ! I could not then ascer- 
tain her name, nor have I caught sight of her since 
till now. You know my father's illness compelled 
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me to leave Rouea at a minute's notice, and you 
know I only arrived in time to bid him farewell. 
But I will not now lose sight of her. I will know 
where she lives." 

" You can easily do that !" 

Monsieur Lazun saluted the lady ; gave the reasons 
for his singular behavior at Rouen, which were 
kindly received, and taking leave, ai>ked permission 
to call upon her, which she granted. 

On returning from her walk she informed Madame 
Carron of having met Mr. Lazun, and of her giving 
him her address. A storm of reproaches followed 
this confession of her indiscretion^ so that Eleonore 
concluded that if she made any friends it would not 
be through the aid of Madame Carron. In future she 
should not mention those she met. 

But a few days elapsed before Eleonore met Mr. 
Lazun again. She gave him to understand, very 
delicately, that her guardian did not like to receive 
strangers. Which he answered, by saying that he 
should wait upon Mr. Carron at the earliest oppor- 
tunity and show him some letters of recommendation, 
and also bring a friend with him, who was one of the 
first bankers in Paris, slightly acquainted with Mr. 
Carron. He thought he could satisfy any one as to 
his character and social position. 

Eleonore heard this with pleasure, for she felt in- 
terested in Mr. Lazun, and as she had so few oppor- 
tunities of conversing with agreeable people, looked 
upon the young man as quite a god-send. 

It was not long before Mr. Carron received a visit 
from the two gentlemen, and upon the banker's 
sending up his name, they were immediately ushered 
into his study with great attention; but when the ob- 
ject of the visit was made known, '* mine host" 
changed his tone, and rudeness took the place of 
courtesy. There was no mistaking his manner, and 
Mr. Lazun knew that his acquaintance was not de- 
sired, and that he must give up all thoughts of the 
fair Eleonore who had made so strong an impression 
on his fancy. 

But fortunately, or unfortunately, my hero and he- 
roine frequently walked in the same direction, 
(drawn probably by some mesmeric attraction) — by 
degrees they became strongly attached to each other, 
and finally, an engagement of marriage took place. 

A hint from one of the servants, who had met the 
lovers in one of their walks, made madanie send the 
young lady directly to the convent of St. Germain, 
for her communion. She was ordered never to think 
of marriage, (for Eleonore had immediately con- 
fessed her engagement,) t^he must make herself use- 
ful in the family to whom she owed every thing, 
and work she must and should for them all her life. 

Eleonore made no reply to all this, but afterwards, 
in the solitude of her convent cell, she made this de- 
cision: "I will marry Victor Lazun — my debt of 
gratftude has been paid to my guardians. As a child, 
my only expense to them was clothing of the poorest 
quality. My food was not missed in the extravagant 
household which they kept. To their brother and 
sister I owe much, and also to Mr. and Mrs. Delom- 
bre. Tftey taught me all that I know. Since my 



arrival in France I have embroidered all madame^s 
collars, I have done the marketing^verlooked ill 
household aflairs, made preserves, done up the mm- 
lins, beside mending, sewing, and any little odd job 
which madame did not like herself. 

'' This has gone on for two years, and I have done 
it willingly, but now I am old enough to chooee my 
future course, and shall do so." 

This passage I have copied from a note which she 
sent to Victor Lazun on her departure for the con- 
vent. There, of course, he could not see hw, hoi 
he well knew that his pretty cousin Victorine Lt 
Graviere was at the same convent, and w^ith a little 
coaxing, he persuaded his aunt to take a note to Vic- 
torine, in which he begged his cousin to show Eleo> 
nore some kindness for his sake, though withool 
mentioning his name or their relationship. 

The acquaintance of the two girls soon ripened 
into friendship, and it was not long bef<»« yotug 
Lazun thought his aunt sufficiently interested ia 
Eleonore through his own representations and Vic- 
torine's eulogies, to confide his secret to her care. 
Yes, dear reader ! it was a secret, and you wonld 
have laughed to see the dismay on the face of the 
gentle Coimtess La Graviere when she learned of hit 
intended marriage. 

*' But you are not going to marry this poor orphan, 
are you, Victor ? With your rank and favor at court 
it is quite absurd ?" 

'* I certainly shall, my dear aunt. As to my rank 
she knows nothing of that, nor my fortune either; 
so, thank God! she loves me for myself alone.*' 

" Is this indeed so, Victor?" 

*' It is all settled. I am my own maater, and will 
marry whom I please. I do wish you would ask her 
to visit 'you at your country-seat during the next 
month. Vou will be delighted with her. She is the 
very image of your sister-in-law the Marchionea 
Eugenie." 

" She must be very beautiful then. I will see her, 
Victor, and invite her for your sake. But do not be 
hasty about the marriage. Think it over coolly. 
Your relations will be mortified, and I fear that the 
king will be much displeased." 

''The king cares less for rank than most of his 
subjects. And as to my relations, / marry the girl, 
not they." 

CHAPTER VIL 

We must now allow six weeks to have pnnscd by, 
and we shall find Eleonore at the chateau La Gra- 
viere, dressing for u fete which is to celebrate Vio- 
torine's birthday. Victorine is assisting Eleonore. 

<' Only look at this pearl necklace of mine. It it 
beautiful, and you must wear it this evening," w i^ 
Victorine. 

Eleonore returned — **I have also a pearl necklace, 
which I value highly. It contains a miniatore of my 
aunt. Here it is." 

" What a resemblance to the marchionesa. If 1 
did not know that it was impossible, I should say 
that your aunt and mine were one and the same per- 
son. It is strange, now I perceive you have the 
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regular Grecian La Graviere noee. Papa will fall in 
love with you at once. He is always looking at my 
nose, and wondering there is not danger that it will 
not become one-sided. I believe if I were to fall 
from a carriage the first question he would ask, 
would be, * Have you hit your nose?' " 

"Your father will soon be here, will he not?" 
asked Eleonore. 

" Yes, if the Duke of Orleans do not detain him. 
There will be eight gentlemen beside from the court. 
But I hear carriages. The neighboring guests have 
began to assemble, and I must help mamma to receive 
ihem — come!" 

The ball-room was brilliantly lighted, and Eleo- 
nore's beauty was the theme of every tongue. Her 
dress was white satin, covered with white lace and 
looped with white roses. The only ornament she 
wore was the miniature necklace, clasped tightly 
around her throat. 

The countess was delighted with the appearance 
of her young guest, and introduced her to all her 
particular friends. In about half an hour there was 
a rush in the hall; the folding-doors of the ante- 
chamber were thrown wide open, and the prince 
royal entered, leaning on the arm of Monsieur La 
Graviere, and followed by his suite. 

Monsieur La Graviere, after saluting his wife and 
presenting her to the prince, turned away to pay his 
compliments to some of the ladies present, when his 
eye was suddenly caught by Eleonore's face, as she 
stodB within a few feel of him. "Grood God! my 
sister!" he exclaimed, impetuously. 

" She does indeed resemble Atmt Eugenie ! We 
all observed it," said Victorine. 

" Introduce me, ray child. What is her name ?" 

'* Eleonore Carron." 

*' Carron — it was not his name. It is impossible." 

The iiitruduction was made, and the master of the 
castle was inquiring if she was a native of Paris, 
when he stopped short — started, and then said : 

''Forgive me, mademoiselle; but is not that a 
miniature of my sister Eugenie in your necklace?" 

Eleonore trembled, but she stood erect, and an- 
swered firmly. *' It is a miniature of my aunt." 

"And what was her name ?" 

" You will %cuse my not answering any further 
questions." 

" I hope you will forgive my rudeness, when you 
see its likeness to my sister," continued the cotmt 
"Here she comes!" 

Eleonore turned pale, for she felt that the hour 
was at hand that would reveal her name and kindred. 
Her self-command increased in proportion. Pride 
forbade any manifestation of emotion before those 
who spurned the mother who gave her birth; yet 
when she saw a face streaming with tears before 
her, that she knew belonged to her mother's only and 
dear sister; when she received a warm embrace, 
and heard in a soft voice, these words — " I know it 
is Eleonore Eboli, my beloved niece!'* The poor 
child sighed " Yes!" and then fainted. 

She was quickly carried out, and though soon re- 
stored to consciousness, did not venture again into 



the saloon. She was in the arms of an aunt, a 
cousin sat beside her ; they both gave thanks to God 
that she had been brought to them ; they wept when 
she told them of her mother's death. And the poor 
marchioness said — 

"I will be your mother in future, dear child! you 
shall no longer be an orphan. I am rich, and all that 
can be done to contribute to your happiness will be 
freely bestowed." 

Here Eleonore summoned courage, and with down- 
cast eyes and faltering words, told her aunt that her 
destiny was decided, she should become the wife of 
a young architect of Paris. He was poor in purse, 
but rich in affection, and she begged her aunt to say 
nothing against their marriage, till at least, she had 
seen the youth. 

" She is like her mother in heart as well as in 
form," sighed ihe marchioness. " But come, Eleonore, 
I think we must go to bed ; we have had happiness 
enough for one night, and you, Victorine, must re- 
turn to the ball ; his ToyaX highness will miss those 

bright eyes !" 
With many a kind embrace they then separated 

for the night. 

About an hour before breakfast, Victorine and 
Eleonore were taking their morning promenade on 
a terrace that overlooked the Seine, and Eleonore 
was unburthening her heart to her cousin, when Vic- 
torine exclaimed — 

" Here comes the prince !" 

" Grood God ! he is arm in arm with Victor Lazun !" 

" Yes, that is my cousin, but not yours.'*^ 

" Your cousin ! ! ! with the prince loo. Ah ! what 
will happen next ; I hardly know now what I am 
saying, my senses are bewildered, one strange scene 
succeeds another till I almost doubt my own iden- 
tity I" 

"I salute you, ladies," said the prince. "My 
lord duke and I have been rifling your flower-beds. 
May I present you this bouquet ?" 

"My flowers will feel grateful for your high- 
ness' attentions," said Victorine. 

"Forgive me, Eleonore," said young Lazun, " you 
will not love me the less now that I am a duke and 
peer of France. I am still Victor Lazun, as you are 
Eleonore Eboli. 

I had recently arrived in Paris. A ball was given 
at the Tuilleries, and many Americans were there. 
We stood in rows through which the royal family 
passed, followed by several maids of honor and ladies 
of the bed-chamber. 

I caught my breath as one passed near me. " Who 
is that?" said 1 to a friend, who was well acquainted 

at court. 

" It is the Duchess of Lazun, the intimate friend 
of the Princess Marie of Orleans. She is a great fa- 
vorite with all the royal family, and her husband 
also. But here she comes again." 

Our eyes met, we recognized each other — my 
readers may guess the rest. 
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The coslume of the Calbolio church at the altar 1 community. All, however, will ba itniok with Ihi 
hai always been promiDanl and uncbangeBble, and mirlied diflerenco between the following portiaii ti 
araa the kcuIej garb of ita prisMa has undergone I ■ young abbe and Ibe chaMbnMn of lo-daf. 
fewer mulalioni than that of any other clan of the 




We hare to da, generally, in this and the follow- 
ing wliclea merely wilh the faihioDable dreu of the 
day, and therefore might omit all that related to 
what Ibe noblCHe were pleaaed to call the bai peupit; 
WB will, bowcTer, give apottnitof afaniDiH French 



Inlendant of that day, filling an ofloe tha ^ffi^ 
call a steward. Eicepl that Ibe ctM it pUnv, tkit 
there ii no sword, and that the a^Hr* tt Um In- 
bored, it is almost identical with tbe 1 
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An exemination of ibe above will Aov thai one 
greal dilTerenn: betweea \be coslume* of Ihal day 
snd our own was iho u*e of powder; a slupid 
fasbioQ which nothing bul the confusion of [be 
French revoiuiion could do away wilh, yel which 
WS4 adhered lo wilb the most wonderful ieno 
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which may be said yel more posiiively lo separate 
the eii^hteealb from the nineteenib century. This 
babii, which bad its use in the days of ibe Itgne 
and the Fro'idi, tasied till Ibe commencement of the 
present century. Etiquette absolutely required thai 
ell who presented Ibemtelves within the secred pre- 
cincts of Versailles should be thus decked, and it be- 
came iiltimalely a pas<<p»rt, so thai Ibe shopkeeper, 
dancing- master and coiffeur bait only thus to deck 
themselves, and they might jostle in the stairway of 
the palace gentlemen as noble as the king. This, 

Ibe pikaand musket usurped the place of the gilded 
rapier. 

The maleriala of the fasbiooable coal of thai day 
were Brussels' camlet, velvet or silk. At this time 
we can form lillteideaof the variety of colors worn ; 
black, green, blue, rose, yellow and violet all were 
aeen. The waistcoat waa not a gittt, bul reached 
the hip, extending below which «rere breecbM, 



decay of the monarchy. 

The fashions of the presenl time dale from the 
days of L>ouis XVI. and when vre come [a Ireat of 
his reign, we shall see the passing away and develop- 
ment of Ibe old and new modes. Nor do Ibey dis- 
appear alone, for classes go with Ibem. Having 
been rejected as a livery unworlby oT men, the be- 
ings who had gltllered id them di.<eppeared like 
shadows, either because they bad really been anni- 
hilated, or had been regeneniled under Ibe new oriler 
of tbings. Among Ibe cla»es which thus disap- 
peared was the MorgTiei, the gilded lype of French 
folly. Dot the creature, bul the butt of the wit of Mo- 
liere; a compound of pride, insipidity and wit, of 
politeness and impudence, of gallantry end impeni- 
nence, of affectation and good manners, Nol even 
comedy preserves them. Dandies are elernal-— for 
such were the Miiacadins, tbe Mirvelleux and Ibe 
Ineroyablii, bul Ibe Morg^ra are gone. Wilh the 
Morgues disappeared Ibeir younger brothers, Ihe 
abbes and nouaqtutairei, and with their eslalea the 
iiUandoHti. \T(ibteotuiatnii, 
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THE MOCKING-BIRD. 



Ted nobia •ongMer, the pride of (he Amecion 

for«at, [9 peculi&r (o the New Worlil. So gnu\j 
BUperior are ila powera of melody lo IhoH of any 
European bird, thai long after the discovery of lbs 
weslern conlinent, reporla of iu aiislence vera 
treated u a mere fable, akin to 1 he other uanalural 
marveli with which an excited iraaginalion peopled 
our vast foretti. Atid this skepticium will appear 
the more eicuuble when we remember Ihst few 
penoM, who have never heard the mocking-bird, 
have any auSicieDl concspliou of bia powers of imi- 
lalioD, the aweeltieaa of hia melody, or the wildaeai 
of hii native lonei. When thew are in ftilt display, 
the forest resounds with a aucresaion of nolea, 
ai Ihougb from every warblor of the grove, ao Ihal 
the liatener, mslead of believing thai he bean only 
one bird, seemh to be surrounded with myriada. 
Nor ia Ihia power confined to imitaliona of long. 
With Ihe Blraina of the Thnieh and Warbler, chime 
in the wail of the Whippoor^will, Ihe crowing of the 
cock, and Ifae load acream of the eagle. The mewing 
of CBla, tbe whistlingoT man, and the grating aounda of 
brute matter, form varialiona lolhia aingular choroa, 
blended and linked logelber in SO arlful a manner as 
to BLU'pasa immeaaurably every perfofmaace of the 
kind in the whole range oTanintated creation, " With 
the dawn of moraing," aaya Nullell, "while yel 
tbe aim lingera below Ihe blushing horixon, oar 
tnblime im^Mi in hii tntive wildi, moimied on the 



(opmoai branch of a tall buah ar tree in tfas fbraa^ 
poura out his admirable aong, which, amid iha mri- 
tilude of nolee from all Ihe warbling hoM, uiU riM 
pre-eminent, ao that hia aolo is heard aloiM, end afl 
the real of the mialcel choir appear einploj«d ii 
mere accompanimenla to ihia grand aDtor ia Ika 
sublime opera of nature," Nor ii the powir 
of Ihe Mocking-bird confined to mere imitstio*. 
Hia native tones are sweet, bold and cleer; tkaat 
be blends wiih the borrowed minic in toch ■ ma*- 
ner as to render the whole a complete cbcrtH cf 
aong. While singing he apreads hi* winga, elotalai 
bis head, and moves rapidly from one poaittOB 10 
another. Some obaerven have even fancied an- 
gularity in hia motions, ai though be^isf time to 
his own muaic. Not unfrequenlly be daita higfa into 
the air with s acream which at oooe aileneea avary 
warbler rf tliB grove. 

Wiitera on Ornithology have sometimet ammnd 
themaelvea by comparing Ihe powers of the Mocking- 
bird with those of tbe Nighliogale. Barrington, a 
dislinguiahed British naturalist, who had htainl the 
American bird, declare* him to be equal to tha Night* 
ingale in every reaped, but ihinka the song apoilad 
by frequent mixture of disagreeable aounda. On tkia 
opinion Wilson has the following remarka : 

■' If the Mocking-bird be fully equal to (ha aoag 
of ilie Nightingale, and, as I can wiib eoaUaae* 
add, not only to that, but to tba Milt of alBOM «Taiy 
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other bird, be»ide being capable of exactly imitating 
various other sounds and voices of animals, his 
Vocal powers are unquestionably superior to those 
of the Nightingale, which possesses its own native 
notes alone. Further, if we consider, as is asserted by 
Mr. Barrington, that one reason of the Nightingale^s 
being more attended to than others is, that it sings in 
the night ; and if we believe, with Shakspeare, that 




what must we think of that bird who, in the glare of 
day, when a multitude of songsters are straining 
their throats in melody, overpowers all competition, 
and by the superiority of his voice, expression and 
action, not only attracts every ear, but frequently 
strikes dumb his mortified rivals, when the silence 
of night, as well as the bustle of the day, bear wit- 
ness to his melody ; and whenever in captivity, in 
a foreign country, he is declared, by the beat judges 
in that country, to be fully equal to the song of their 
sweetest bird in its whole compass? The supposed 
degradation of his song by the introduction of extra- 
neous sounds and unexpected imitations, is in fact 
one of the chief excellencies of this bird, as these 
changes give a perpetual novelty to the strain, keep 
attention constantly awake, and impress every hearer 
with a deeper interest in what is to follow. In 
short, if we believe in the truth of that mathematical 
axiom, that the whole is greater than a part, all that 
is excellent or delightful, amusing or striking, in the 
music of birds, must belong to that admirable songster, 
whose vocal powers are equal to the whole com- 
pass of their whole strains." 

Confinement does not seem to have much effect 
upon the Mocking-bird's song. In the cage it is a most 
agreeable pet, seeming to exert itself to give pleasure. 
Even at night, when all else is hushed to rest, it 
pours forth its magical notes, which ring along the 
solitary haunts of man with strange cadence, and as 
echoes of a more beautiful sphere. Its chief plea- 
sure consists in deceiving the animals of the house- 
hold. " He whistles for the dog," says the author 
quoted above, '^ Caesar starts up, wags his tail, and 
runs to meet his master. He squeaks out like a hurt 
chicken, and the hen hurries about with hanging 
wings and bristled feathers, clucking to protect her 
injured brood. The barking of the dog, the mewing 
of the cat, the creaking of a passing wheelbarrow, 
follow with great truth and rapidity. He repeats the 
tune taught him by his master, fully and faithfully." 
Those taken when wild are the best singers ; when 
raised by hand they should be kept perfectly clean, 



and at first fed regularly every half hour, on milk 
thickened with Indian meal. This should occasion- 
ally be mingled with cherries, strawberries, cedar- 
berries, insects, especially spiders, and fine gravel. 
Meat, cut very fine, is also given. Attempts, par- 
tially successful, have been made to breed them in 
confinement. 

The Mocking-bird is found in all our forests from 
the Great Lakes to Mexico. It was once abundant 
in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, but has been 
driven thence by the amateur sportsman. It delights, 
however, in a warm climate, and especially one 
like that of Carolina, low, and near the sea. From 
the middle of April to the middle of May embraces 
the time of building, the season var^'ing with the 
climate and nature of the spring. The nest i^ mostly 
placed upon a solitary thorn or cedar-bush, often close 
to the habitation of man, whose society this bird 
seems to court. The eggs are four or five in number, 
blue, with large brown spots. The female rears 
two broods in a season, during which time she 
is closely guarded, fed and enlivened by the male. 
The courage of these birds in defending their young 
is astonishing. During the period of incubation, 
neither cat, dog, animal nor man can approach the 
nest without being attacked. Their great enemy is 
the black-snake. When the male perceives this 
wily foe, he darts rapidly upon it, and to avoid its 
bite, strikes rapidly about the head and eyes, until 
the enemy, blinded and baffled, hastens to retreat. 
But his little antagonist pursues, redoubling his efforts 
until the snake is killed. Then joining his mate, the 
victor pours forth his loudest strains, seemingly in 
celebration of his good fortune. 

The Mocking-bird is nine and a half inches long, 
and thirteen broad. The upper parts of the head, 
neck and back are a brownish ash color. The wings 
and tail nearly black, tipped with white. The male 
is distinguished by having the whole nine primaries 
of the wings of a clear white, while but seven are of 
that color in the female, with whom alto the color 
inclines to dun. The tail is cuneiform; the legs and 
feet strong and black; bill of the same color ; the eye 
yellowish, inclining to golden. His plumage, like 
that of the nightingale, is sober and pleasing, and his 
figure neat, active and inspiriting. 

A bird, called by Nuttall, the Mountain Mocking- 
bird, possesses considerable powers of imitation. It 
is found on the vast table-lands of Oregon and Mexico. 
It is smaller than its valuable relative, somewhat 
different in shape and color, and possesses much 
power and sweetness of tone. The eggs are emerald 
green. Little, however, is known of this bird. 
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THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW 



BT CLAJIA. 



Heue, on the threshold of the year, we feel 
New thoughts. New plans perplex the mental view, 

And fain would we endeavor thus to heal 
The Old Yearns disappointments in the N$w, 



As ends the year, to us all time must end — 
As time's knell soundeth, to oar knell must toll— 

Oh ! may our lives so pass, that we may mend 
The body's sorrows in the bissn soul. 



THE LOST NOTES. 



BY MBB. HrOHS. 



** You could not have made your application at a 
more apropos time, my good fellow," said a pale, 
emaciated invalid, who was seated on an easy chair 
in his own chaml)er, addressing a fine, intelligent- 
looking young man near him ; *' I had exactly the 
sum you want paid to me very unexpectedly yester- 
day. I bad the good fortune some years ago to assist 
a friend with a few hundred dollars, but though the 
money was serviceable at the time, he eventually 
became a bankrupt, and as I had only his note for 
the loan, I never expected to receive any thing from 
him. Yesterday, however, be came and put into my 
hand two bank note* of a thousand dollars each, 
which was the amount of my own money and the 
legal interest upon it. I am very happy to be able 
to accommodate you, though I am sorry at the same 
time to find you are under the necessity of bor- 
rowing." 

'*It is a painful circumstance," replied the other, 
but happily it does not arise from any fault of my 



» 



own. 

" I never imagined it did," relumed the master of 
the hou?-e, " and consequently had no hesitation in 
promising to assi:4t you. But pray, may I ask what 
has occasioned so painful a necessity?" 

*' I came with the full intention of explaining it 
to you," said the young man, whom we will here 
introduce to our readers by the name of Norman 
Horton. *' Do not leave the room, Lucy, I beg," he 
continued, addressing a lovely girl, who had hitherto 
sat sewing at a distant window, but who at this mo- 
ment rose to quit the apartment. " I have nothing 
to say that I would not wish you to hear." 

" I am sure you have not," said Mr. Woodford, 
" so sit still, Lucy dear." Then turning, as his 
daughter resumed her seat and her work, to Horton, 
he added, " My lease of life is so nearly expired that 
I am afraid to let my nurse leave me even for a few 
minutes, lest my warning to quit should come when 
she is away from me. The spasms to which I have 
for some time been subject have of late increased so 
much in violence, that I believe my phj'sicians have 
little hope of my surviving another. But I am in- 
terfering with your explanation, which I am anxious 
to hear ; for, though so nearly done with this world 
myself, I still retain my interest in the welfare of 
those I esteem. So go on, Norman, and let me hear 
what you were going to say." 

** You are aware," returned Horton, with an ex- 
pression of countenance that proved the subject to 
be a painful one to him, '' that my poor father fre- 
quently involved himself in difficulties. At one time 
he became so embarrassed that his farm was con- 
demned by the court, and would have been sold by 
tho sheriff, had not his friends, for my mother's sake. 



made great efforts in his favor. It is unneoespiry 
for me to trouble you with all the particulars ; snffiee 
it to say, that the person who had intended to tell 
took a mortgage on the place, for two thousand dol- 
lars, still retaining the right which the court had 
given, of making a sale at any moment that he ch<xe. 
This mortgage and privilege he last year trandferred 
to old Hinkley, and be, though his interest has bees 
regularly paid, and though he has never even asked 
for the principal, is, I find, about to aeixe upon and 
sell the property." 

*' Is it possible? Are you sure of it? Have yoo 
heard it from himself?" 

*' Yes ; I went to him as soon as 1 had an intimi- 
tion on the subject, and found him determined; nof 
could I prevail upon him to promise to give metsay 
time to look about me, except on a condition, whkk 
he had before proposed to me, but which I canooi 
possibly comply with." 

'* And what may that be?" asked the master oftht 
house. 

" That I would consent to become his soo-in-law," 
replied Norman, whilst his cheeks became tinfsd 
with a color not unworthy of a young girl. 

"Truly, I should suppose that would be no very 
unacceptable proposal," returned Mr. Woodford, 
with a smile. '* Maria Hinckley is a very sweet, 
pretty girl, and is generally thought a very amiaUe 
one. Beside which, it is well known she will have 
a very handsome fortune." 

** That is all very true, and I admire Maria a- 
ceedingly ; but, unfortunately, there is an insurmoml- 
able obstacle in the way." 

*' You mean, I suppose, that you are not in lore, 
whatever she may be." 

'' I have no reason to imagine that she is any mora 
in love with me. than I am with her." 

** But may it not be worth while, my young friend," 
said Mr. Woodford, in a serious tone, " to consider 
whether this love which young people are so apt to 
think indispensable, is really so essential as they 
imagine. I am myself disposed to think that if there 
is care taken to chouse a partner with amiable dis- 
positions and correct principles, there would be as 
much real happiness found in the end, as if they 
allowed themselves to be wholly guided by the loive 
that is proverbially blind." 

''But if the little god has happened to stimbleiB 
the way first," said Horton, laughing, " what is to be 
done then?" 

" Ah, true, that is another matter. I forgot at the 
time what was whispered about that pretty* little 
Miss Shirley, who paid your mother so long a vwt 
last summer. She was, indeed, a very fine girl, aad 
as she and Lucy have been such great ilritndt 
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since they became acquainted, I would advise you, 
if you are not quite sure of your g^round, to bespeak 
the interest of your old school-fellow and playmate. 
What say you, Lucy? You would do your best to 
aid Norman's cause, would you not?'' But Lucy, 
who had before been sewing at a wonderful rate, 
just at the moment her father appealed to her, hap- 
pened to drop her needle, so that when he paused 
for a reply, she was too much occupied in searching 
the carpet to give it 

" Let me assist you," said Horton, but before he 
reached the place where the needle had dropt, she 
had found it, and risen from her bending posture. 

"Why, my child, you have sent all the blood of 
your body into your face, by stooping to search for 
that fooli»h needle," said her father. And, indeed, 
the poor girl's face was a perfect scarlet, and the 
beautifully defined shades of white aud red, which 
were amongst her striking beauties, were com- 
pletely destroyed. 

*< You havn't told us yet," continued the father, as 
Lucy made a slight eflbrt to shake back the bright 
auburn tresses which seemed to try to curtain her 
face till it recovered its usual hue, '^ whether you 
will give Norman your vote and interest" 

*^0h, certainly, papa! Nurman knows well enough 
it wiU always give me pleasure to be of service to 
him," said the young girl, but in consequence, per- 
haps, of the blood having been forced into her head, 
her voice had not its sweet silvery sound, but seemed 
husky and scarcely audible. 

'' As soon as I have settled Hinckley's afiair, I be- 
lieve I shall be tempted to come and make a trial of 
your kindness," said the young man; *'but as long 
as I am in his clutches, it would be inexcusable in 
me to try to involve any other person in my for- 
tunes." 

"We will soon give him his quietus," returned 
Mr. Woodford ; " Lucy, dear, where did I put those 
notes ?" 

" I do n't know, papa, I never saw them. Indeed 
I didn't know you had received them till I heard 
you mention it just now." 

" That 's strange ! You are always with me, and 
know every thing I either do or say." 

'^But you know you sent me yesterday morning to 
£ee brother Henry, when sister sent word he was 
sick ; and I suppose the gentleman came while I was 
away." 

" Ah, true, so he did ; and where was I dear — what 
room was I in. Sickness has destroyed my memory 
so entirely that I cannot remember any thing." 

*'I leA you in the iN'eakfast-room reading, and 
when I came back, you were in this room lying 
down." 

" Yes, I remember now, 1 felt what I thought 
were premonitory symptoms of spasms, and hastened 
to lie down. But no doubt I put the notes by first, 
though where I don't recollect. Go, dear, and 
looksin my desk. You will probably find them in 
the large red pocket-book or in one of the little 
drawers, or — " 

" I will look everywhere^ papa," interrupted Lucy, 
13 



who had now recovered her voice and natural 
color, and immediately left the room. 

" It seems a strange thing," said Mr. Woodford, 
turning to his companion, ** that I should be so care- 
less about such a sum of money; but the feuil is, I 
had already set my house in order, as far as money 
matters are concerned, and was therefore ahnost 
sorry to have my mind called back to such a subject, 
from things of so much higher importance." 

** There is one thing, however, in the business," 
said Norman, *< which cannot fail to be gratifying, 
and that is the proof your friend has given of his 
honorable feelings." 

" Yes, that gave me sincere pleasure ; and, indeed, 
I do n't pretend to say that the money itself was not 
very acceptable, for though we have had enough to 
live upon comfortably whilst all together, it ^1 be 
but a small portion for each when divided amongst 
my large family." 

Lucy now returned to the room, but with a look 
of disappointment. The notes were no where to be 
found. Again and again she was sent on various 
errands of search, but all proved equally fruitless. 

" I should not wonder, after all," said the invalid, 
"if I merely put them into my pocket till you came 
home;" and as he spoke he began to draw one piece 
of paper out of his pockets after another — but the 
right ones were not there. 

"Papa," said Lucy, and the color almost forsook 
her cheeks, " you gave me some paper out of your 
pocket last night to light the lamp with." 

" And what sort of paper was it ?" asked the 
father. 

" It was too dark for me to see it, but it felt soft 
and thin. 

" Was it single or double ?" 

" It was double; but I cannot tell whether it was 
in one or two pieces." 

"What did you do with the part that was not 
consumed ? If the number is left, the money may 
still be obtained.*' 

" I threw it into the fire," replied Lucy, in a mourn- 
ful tone. 

" Then I am afraid it is gone," said the father 
" But keep up your spirits, Norman, I have promised 
my aid, and you shall have it, unless death overtake 
me before I have time to make the arrangement. I 
cannot think of letting one so deserving be trodden 
on by the foot of persecution." 

" For myself," returned Horton, " it would not be 
of much consequence to have to begin the world 
again, even with very limited means. I am young 
and healthy, and have had an education which has 
put many resources in my power. But my poor 
mother! It would go hard, indeed, at her age, and 
with her delicate health, to be turned away from the 
scene of all her early pleasures, and which is en- 
deared to her by a thousand tender associations." 

"It must not be," said the invalid; "and I will 
see after the business as soon as I have taken a little 
rest; but at present I feel rather exhausted." 

Horton then took leave, and Lucy, after assisting 
her father to lie down, resumed her aocustomedieat. 
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and began to sew, her active mind keeping pare with 
her no le^s active fingen. With painful anxiety 
she dwelt on the state of her only surviving parent, 
and on the loneliness and destitution in which she 
would be left were he to be taken from her. It was 
true she had a brother older than herself, but she re- 
membered with a sigh, how little either he or his wife 
were calculated to fill up the vacuum. The rest of 
the children were all younger than herself, and were 
consequently of an age rather to require protection 
than to render it. A sister of her father's had pro- 
mised to remain with the younger branches of the 
family, but though a well-meaning woman, she was 
biu a poor substitute for the parent that was about to 
be taken from her. Then her thoughts would turn 
to Norman Morton's embarrassments, and to the 
distrAs of his poor mother— and the tears of sym- 
pathy oAen filled her soft beautiful eyes, though they 
were as often dashed away, lest they should be 
observed by her father. Indeed, the gentle, self- 
denying girl, had learnt to deprive herself, almost 
wholly, of the luxury of tears, from an anxiety to 
keep her parent's mind composed and tranquil. But 
nature would sometimes have its course, and on this 
day it was unusually imperative. **It would be 
strange if I did not feel for Mrs. Horton," she argued 
with herfielf, as if anxious to find an excut^ for the 
tears which in spite of her utmost efforts would 
course each other down her cheeks. " It would be 
most ungrateful of me did I not do so, for ever since 
mother's death she has behaved to me with even 
maternal tenderness. It is true I have not seen much 
of her of late, but that is certainly not owing to any 
fault of hers.'* The truth is that since the visit of 
Miss Shirley to Mrs. Horton, Norman and Lucy had 
met much less frequently than formerly. That young 
lady had hinted to Lucy the probability of an en- 
gagement taking place between herself and Norman, 
and a« he had since that time been a much less fre- 
quent visiter at Mr. Woodford's, Lucy concluded 
that the engagement had actually taken place. It 
was a subject which she had never ventured either 
to inquire into, or even to examine her own bosom 
upon, for though in the habit of scrutinizing her 
thoughto and feelings on all others, on this one she 
was a complete coward, and preferred remaining in 
ignorance to risking the result of an investigation. 
It was true that from what Norman had said that 
morning, it was evident no actual engagement yet 
existed, but as it was equally evident that it wa!» a 
thing he desired, she viras determined to use what- 
ever influence she had in forwarding his wishes, 
though 6he at the same time felt ashamed of the 
strange sensations that the probability of being called 
upon to perform such an office, excited in her mind. 
She was, however, routed from these interesting 
though painful reveries by the voice of her father. 
On going to his bed-side she vras exceedingly alarmed 
at the expression of his countenance, and the blue- 
ness round his mouth, which always preceded one 
of hi.x f>evere attacks. 

"Go, Lucy," said he, in a feeble voice, **and 
look in the private drawer in my writing-desk. I 



had my desk open to write m receipt, and I may po^ 
haps have put the notes in that drawer." 

" But, papa, you will be left alone," objecCed &i 
daughter. 

**Send your aunt to me," relumed the iavalU, 
** and look well, for I am exceedingly anxiooi M 
poor Norman's account." 

Lucy did as desired, but with a faint and trembliig 
heart; first, however, dispatching one ofberbroikn 
to summon the doctor, for there was a something aboi 
her father's look that seemed to any, they wodd 
soon be an orphan family. 

The writing-desk was diligently aenrched, aai 
every paper it contained carefully ezamfaied, hot it 
vain, and she was just turning the key to lock il 
again, when she was hastily called by her aunt,wto 
said her father had made two or three attempts to 
speak, but she could not understand him. Lacy ni 
with all the speed of which she was capable to ths 
bed-side of the invalid, but could scarcely restrain a 
scream of horror at sight of the frightful change iktl 
had taken place in the few minutes she had beet 
absent. The blueness that she had before observed 
around his mouth had extended to his lips, and Us 
whole face wore that expression that all who have 
attended the bed of death know as the indications of 
approaching dissolution. The moment she appeared 
he motioned to her to put hor head dose to Ui 
mouth, when he said, in a voice scarcely andiMa, 
" I know now, they are in the — " bat the last woH, 
though evidently spoken, could not be heard. 

" Never mind the notes, dear papa," cried Lney, 
in an agony of distress, " only keep y^nnveif oo«* 
posed and let them take their chance." 

But the dying man shook his head, and agaai ah 
tempted to speak. *' Look in the — ^" bu again tbs 
word died away, and though the anzioos girl hid 
her ear close to the blue and stifiening lips, abe was 
unable to catch a shadow of the sound which they 
emitted. After lying a few minutes as if to collerC 
the small portion of strength )*et remaining, ths 
sufferer made another efifort, and again Lacy pal 
her ear to his now cold lips, and stretched every 
faculty to catch the sound, far more, howerer, for 
the sake of satisfying him, than on acconnt of lbs 
money itself; but the word " in" was all she ooaM 
distinguish. Distressed beyond measure at seeiof 
his inefifectual eflbrts, she cried, "Don't attempt to 
speak, dear papa, but let me guess, and if I am rigH 
only make a motion of assent." She then guessed 
the breakfast*table drawer, the drawer in her own 
work-box, and a variety of similar places, but rs> 
ceived no intimation in return. Whilst thns engaged 
the physican arrived, who, struck with the CKtiemt 
stillness of his patient, endeavored to raise his head, 
but in so doing he found that life was already eztinel, 
and the spirit which had made its last eflbrt in an 
attempt to aid a fellow-creattire, had burst Mi 
prison bars. 

We pass over the grief of the monmh^^ Mbfly. 
Those who have never experienced such an afllidion 
could have little idea of it from our desorlptieay 
and those who have already tastad the UHar e^ 
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baye no need of any thing to give clearness to their 
perceptions. Suffice it, then, to say, that aAer the 
first paroxysms of grief were over, Lacy's mind re- 
▼erted to the state of her friends from whom she had 
reoeivedmany kind and sympathizing messages, and 
•saaraoces that nothing but severe sickness would 
iMve prevented Mrs. Horton from offering them in 
person. AAer some consideration about how she 
■hould act, Lucy determined it would only be right 
to inform Norman of her father's ineffectual efforts 
to serve him, and for this purpose she sent a request 
that be would call upon her. He was not long obey- 
bkg the summons, and entered the room with a 
ocNtntenance little less agitated than her own. 

** I would not have waited to be told to come," 
■aid he, in a tone of deep feeling, ** had I not been 
aAaid of my visit being attribnted to a selfish 
motive.'' 

** I know well that selfishness forms no part of your 
character," replied Lucy, making a strong effort 
to speak with composure; ''but though my poor 
fiUher was deprived of the pleasure of serving you, 
I was anxious you should know that his very last 
efforts were made in your behalf. Could I have 
made out his last Words, you might still have had the 
Msistance you require." 

" I beg yon will not trouble yourself any more 
about the matter," returned Horton, endeavoring to 
tpeak cheerfully. " The worst, I believe, is now 
over, for the sheriff is already in possession of the 
place." 

"And your mother?" said Lucy, raising her soft 
eyes in anxious suspense to his face. 

^' She has been, and is still ill, but I hope she is 
gradually becoming more resigned. Transplanta- 
tion, however, will, I fear, go hard with her." 

"Take care, Norman," said Lucy, earnestly, 
** that you bring not severe repentance upon your- 
self by exposing her to it." 

"But what can I do? I have no alternative. I 
have left no stone unturned to procure the money ; 
and if a few months had been allowed me, I could 
easily have obtained it, but this is just the time when 
everybody's money is locked up." 

" Mr. Hinckley oflered you an alternative," said 
Lucy, timidly. 

" And is it possible that you can advise me to ac- 
cept it, Lucy ! Oan you, who know what it is to 
love, offer me such advice?" 

"Who told you I knew how to love?*' asked 
Lucy, in a tone of extreme alarm. 

" I scarcely know whether it is honorable in me to 
repeat what was told me in confidence, but I had it 
from Emma Shirley that you had accepted the ad- 
dresses of Joseph Constant." 

" Then she must have been trying the extent of 
your credulity," returned the young girl, with a look 
of ingenuousness that could not for a moment be 
doubted, "for she knew very well that he was an 
object of actual dislike to me." 

" And yet he has visited you for a long time both 
regularly and frequently," said Horton, whilst his 
eyes began to sparkle, and the olood that bad for 



months overspread his fine countenance was rapidly 
dispersing. 

"He has come to the house both regularly and 
frequently, it is true, but never With uiy consent. 
Brother Henry, I scarcely know why, has under- 
taken to espouse his cause, and to bring him here. 
Though exceedingly annoyed at the circumstance, 
I could not bear to complain of it to papa, for fear of 
agitating him, and therefore satisfied myself with 
taking good care that my own sentiments were 
clearly understood." 

" Lucy," said Horton, taking her hand tenderly, 
whilst a soul full of happiness and affection beamed 
in his eyes, " as long as I believed your heart to be 
disengaged, I used to flatter myself with the hope of 
one day making it mine; and now that I find it ia 
still at liberty, the same fond hope is again swelling 
in my bosom and urging me to renew my endeavors. 
Say, dearest Lucy, would the effort be altogether a 
hopeless one ?" 

We cannot pretend to say what was Lucy's reply, 
but we know the hand he had taken still lemained 
in his possession, when an hour or two had elapsed 
and they began to think about the passage of time. 
Never once during that period had the thought of 
old Hinckley and his inveterate persecution entered 
their heads ; or if for a moment the circumstance of 
having but little to commence life with obtruded 
itself on their recollection, it was met without fear 
or apprehension. They were both young, vigorous 
and active, and though they might have to work a 
little harder, their toil would be sweetened by the 
delightful idea that they mutually labored for each 
other. 

"It will still be a hard struggle for my poor 
mother," said Horton, after his full heart had so far 
found vent as to enable him to turn his thoughts once 
more on his sorrowing parent ; " but she loves us 
both too well to grieve long when she sees us so 
happy." 

" And though," said Lucy, " bhe will have to live 
in a much smaller bouse, and to exchange her large 
and beautiful garden for a very circumscribed one, 
she will still have the rich garden of nature to look 
at; and beside, she will have another child to watch 
over her, and administer to her comfort." 

The day of sale arrived, and it having been pro- 
posed by Lucy that Norman should bring his mother 
to spend that day with her, that she might be out of 
the way of the noise and bustle with which the house 
would necessarily be surrounded. The old lady 
5»me at an early hour, and Lucy exerted her every 
art to amuse her, and divert her mind from what 
was going on at home. As she was still a g^at invalid, 
she was obliged to recline almost constantly on the 
sofa, but she proved how much her thoughts clung 
to the home that was about to be so cruelly taken 
away from her, by the frequent questions she asked. 
"Are the people beginning to gather yet, Lucy ?" 
she asked, as she observed Lucy's face turned toward 
the window which commanded a view of the place. 
" Every thing seems very quiet yet," returned her 
afibotionate attendant. 
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"I see two, three, nine, seven wagons," said 
LucyV little sister. 

** And I see a great nnany men riding," said a little 
fellow still younger than »he who had juiit spoken. 
Lucy, anxious to stop the children's remarks, enticed 
Ihem away from the window by giving them a 
picture-book to look at. Then turning to Mrs. 
Horton, she asked if she could not read siMnething to 
her to amuse her. 

''Amusement is out of the question, dear," said 
the invalid, '' but you may read something that will 
give me a useful lesson. Take the Bible, my child, 
and read the sermon on the mount. I always feel 
mvself a better woman after I have read it." 

Lucy took her father^s large quarto Bible, and the 
children, leaving their own pictures, came to stand 
by her as she did so, for it was beautifully illustrated, 
and they were anxious to see the engravings, which 
they had seldom a chance of doing, as it was too 
valuable a book for them to be allowed to touch 
themselves. But just as Lucy was opening it, the 
little boy, who happened to turn his head to the 
window, exclaimed, "Look! look at that man stand- 
ing up above all the rest, and flourishing something in 
his hand!" Mrs. Horton heaved a deep sigh, and 
turned her face toward the back of the sofa, whilst 
Lucy, making a motion to the children to be silent, 
began to read. But just as she had pronounced the 
words, " Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall 
be comforted," a servant came to tell her she was 
wanted, and giving the children permission (by way 



of keeping them quiet) to look at the pictures whilst 
she was absent, she left the room. She was not 
gone many minutes, but when she came back «he 
found that they had been disputing: which tbuuki 
turn over the leaves, and in the struggle they had 
let the ponderous volume fail on the floor, where U 
still lay, with the leaves doubled in mil direciioHi 
Mortified to see a book that her father had alwajs 
forbidden the children to touch so abused, she ran to 
lift it up, and as she did so, two pieced of paper feU 
from between some of the leaves. But what wn 
her surprise and delight, on looking at them, to tee 
they were the two lost notes. Uttering a scream of 
delight, she ran out of the room, without even Aa^ 
ping to tell Mrs. Horton what she had found, from 
the fear that the auctioneer's hammer might fall 
before she got within bearing. Camilla herwlf 
could scarcely have flown more rapidly aeroea the 
intermediate fields, and just at the moment that the 
hammer was descending, evidently for the last time, 
she contrived to make her cry of "stop! stop!" 
heard, and the auctioneer's hand was instantly a^ 
rested. The next moment Norman was at her aide. 
The rest may be easily imagined. There is none, va 
presume, who will not rejoice at the defeat of Nor- 
man's ungenerous persecutor; n<Mr is there a heart so 
cold as not to sympathize with the inralid mother it 
finding she was still to remain in the home endeared 
to her by so many tender reminiscences, or with the 
young lovers, at the happy proepect that was opened 
out before them by the recovery of the lost notes. 



AN HOUR AMONG THE DEAD. 

(WRITTEN IN A CEMETERY.) 



BT J. BKAUCHAMP JONES. 



Alone, withdrawn from all the thoughtless throng, 

I seek ill solitude a peaceful hour. 
Nor (Ifcm tlmt others who are gay ore wrong. 

If midst innltiplcd rarcs they have such power. 
But I would commune with my heavy heart 

Beneath the foliage of this lonely bower; 
Perchance n soothing: vision here may start, 

Or at my feet may rise some tender flower, 
Refreshing to the wounded spirit's thirst, 

Which for the moment I may call my own, 
Unlike the hopes and bads that gladdened first. 

And paled and withered 'neath the world's nide frown. 
But hope seems vuin, for round me sleep the dead, 

^Vho qunfled their pleasures, nud at last Inid down. 
While nil the aims and sweets of life huve fled. 

And twining grass is now their mournful crown 

Yet there is something soothing in the air ; 

The thrush sings softly as it flits along; 
The towering trees shut oot the sun's bold glare, 

And round my temples breathes the wind's low song: 
A kat}--did chirps on a marble urn, 

The distant doves their plaintive moans prolong. 
And sweet perfumes arise where'er I turn. 

To woo a wand'rer from a world of wrong. 



And why should one look further for a grave, 

And seek vnin pomps and plaudits ere he die ? 
Earth's gold is venom, each great king a slave 

To some vile passion, and enjo^'meuts fly 
We know not whither, but they ne'er retnm; 

And memory brings but a tear or sigh 
For mom<*nts lost, for bliss we once conid qmru, 

Bright dreams of youth, or friends that buried lie. 

Under yon willow bending near tho brook, 

Where crystal waters glide the shrubs among — 
Where a lone mortal, with abstracted look. 

Is brooding o'er some grief his heart hath stuiig 
Methinks that one might bid a lust farewell, 

To all the foes that hero his bosom wrong, 
And like the martyr who, forgiving, fdl, 

Ask no sad requiem o'er his ashes sang. 
O, in the final and oblivious rest, 

I would recline beneath such hallowed sod, 
Where flowers sweet might bloom above my breast, 

No longer mark for Slander's pointed rod ! 
And yet a day must come when e'en the dead 

Will bid adieu to tlie dark valley's clod, 
And all the just, with spotless pinions spread, 

Shall soor above to their effalgent Ood !- 
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BY E. I.. BULWEB. 
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Contempt tot lOBn bc^BU cobtempt for God ; 
He who bfttea mui, nuut kotd Ihe loarcfl of mui, 
And choUai^, u iiDwiia, hii awful Maker. 
Tbs DBit Hep, doubt— ud then ooma mibaliaf ) 

Lut, yon niK man abore >U cIh bMide, 
And moke him chiefFit in the aniverH. 
Bo, from a Klf-contempt frowa impiona pride, 
"Whif^ awelli yocir flnt-thonfht pigmy Eo a giant. 
And fivvi tta pulTvd op atom fancied iway. 
Odd ii ! Pliiloanphy hen enda her Bight ■ 
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A ha that, lika the whirliug Norway pool, 
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Enough fat yoo to 
A thoaghl of God made manifcit on earth. 
Ah, yet Hii voice ii heard within the heart, 
Faint, bal oracnlar, it whitpera there ; 
FdILdw Ihal yoiee, tore all, and tniit to Him. 

BY MRS. S. ELLEN QODHAN. 
I nerer see a fairy girl, with health'a glow upon her 
cheek, and love'i light iu her beaming eye ; 1 nerer hear 
her liivery laugh, and liiVai to the echo of fasr iweet 
voice, but 1 think of the daikuea of eomiji^ yean. I 
have Ken ao many a beaatiful Ihiog wither and All to the 
grave ; 1 have watched the overllLrow of ao many earthly 
Bchemei, and noted the death of m/ many earthly hopeo, 
that 1 tremble Ibr the truliiig, warm heart, which I know 
muit ere long bleed over eome Med dream or withered 
Idol. I haTB Mood by the low, calm rening-plaee of age, 
where the aged man, vith bli nowy locki, wu iwntly 
alecping ; but I ibed do tear over hia Ihte. Foe nraM it 
not be pjeeaant, aller a long lifeofcare and toil, and it may 
bfl of ioAering, toliedownatlaitiu the grave, to bid adieu 
to a chongiug world, and welcome the joyi of everlaatiug 
life* But my toua Hon wilered the freih lod bmellb 
which BlDjnberoil the young, the gay, the beantifoL. Ebave 
wepi, Heaven faunva how bitterly, over the blighting of 

But amid nil the gloom, nli the deny arouml, there comea 
a Boft, ewett whifepcr— a low, gentle breathing, aa from an 
angel'e ILpi, soothing the heart, and pouring Into the 



THE DREAMER. 

Not in the laughing bowen, 

When, by green twining etmi, a pleai 



Steal the rich brnth of tbe enamored Sowera 
Dreeim l—nor when the golden gloriei be. 
At ■niiKtt paving o'er the flowing ■«■, 



Till the fall, aelf-complaoent heart, elate, 

Well aatialed with UUa of mortal binh, 

Bigli* Ibl an immortality on aarlli : 

But where the iuceaiaut din 

Of iroD hande, and roar of bnzaa throati, 

Jrun their oninlngUng notea ; 

While the lung anrnmet day ii ponting in. 

Till da; li done, and darkneea doth begin ; 

Dream I— 4r In the conier where I lie, 

On winter iiighta, juti covered from theakyi 

Such ii my Ikte, and barren Hfl it eeem, 

Yet, thou blind eoullcia icomei I yet, I dream. 

Dream what, were bum more juit, 1 might hav 
How lining, how fair, bow kuidly and serene, 
Glowing of heart, and glorioui of mien, 
The eouMiioui crown to Nature's blinAit scene 
In jnst and equal brotherhood to glean, 



And, yet, 1 dream— 
I, the despised of fortune, lilt mine ey 
Bright with the lustre of integrity, 
In unappealing wrelehednesa ihi high. 
And the last rage of destiny defy; 
Reaolved, akne t 
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leofha 



And, yet, I dream^ 

My last, my firat, my only welcome home ! 
Rest, unbaheld ainee life's beginuiug stage. 
Bole remnant of my ghHions haritags 
Unalienable, 1 shall find thee yet, 
And in thy soft embnoe, the past forget : 
Thus do I dream. 

BY JOHN KEAT9, 

From "Life and Lileraiy Remaiiii of Keels, byR.U. 

With your patience, I will return to Wordlworth— 
whether or nohe haa an extended viiion or a oircnm- 
serlbed gtandenr— whether he is an aagk in his neat or 
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on the wiiig ; and, to be more explicit, and to show you 
how tall I stand by the giant, I will put down a simile of 
human life, as fur as I now perceive it ; that is, to the 
point to which I suy we both have arrived at. Well, I 
compare human life to a large mansion of many apartments, 
two of which I can only describe, the doors of the rest 
being as yet shut upon mc. The first we step into we 
cull the infant or thoughtless chamber, in which we re- 
main as long as we do not think. We remain there a long 
wliilc, and notwithstniiding the doors of the second cham- 
ber remain wide open, showing a bright appearance, we 
care not to huston to it, but are, at length, imperceptibly 
iinpclird by the (iwukcningof the thinking principle within 
us. We no sooner get into the second cliamber, which 
I shall call the chamber of maiden-thought, than wc be- 
come intoxicated with the light and the atmosphere. 
We see nothing but pleasmt wonders, and think of de- 
1 lying there for ever in delight. However, among the 
effects this breathing is futlier of, is that tremendous one 
of sharpening one-s vision into the heart and imture 
of man, of convincing one's ner\'es that the world is 
full of misery and heart-break, pain, sickness, and op- 
pression; whereby this chamber of maiden-thought be- 
becoines gradually darkened, aiid at the same time, on all 
sides of it, m-uiy doors are set open — but all dark — all 
l,*ailing to dark passages. We see not the balance of good 
and evil ; we are in a mist, toe are in that state, we feel 
the '• Burden of the Mystery." To this point was Words- 
worth conje, as far as I can conceive, when he wrote 
'* Tintern Abbey," and it seems to me that his genius is 
explorative of those dark passages. Now if we live, and 
go on thinking, we too shall explore them. He is a genius 
and superior [to] us, in so far as he can, more than we, 
make (lincoveries and shed a light in them. Here I must 
think Wordsworth is deeper than Milton, though I think 
it has depended more upon the general and gregarious 
advance of intellect than individual greatness of mind. 
From the " Paradise Lost," and the other works of Milton, 
I hope it is not too presuming, even between ourselves, 
to say, that his philosophy, humiui and divine, may be 
tolenibly understtKid by one not much advanced in years. 
In his time. Englishmen were just emancipated from a 
great superstition, and men had got hold of certain points 
anil rcptiiig-places in reaiioning which were t<x) newly 
born to be doubted, and too nmch opposed by the rest of 
Europe, not to be thougiit ethereal and authentically 
divine. Who could gainsny his ideas on virtue, vice, 
and chastity, in "Comus," just at the time of the dis- 
missal of a hundred social disgraces ? Who would not rest 
satisfied with his hintings al^good and evil in his << Para- 
dise Lost," when just free from the inquisition and burn- 
ing iti Sniithfield ? The Reformation produced such im- 
mediate and gri-!;it benefits, that Pn)fe8tantism was con- 
sidered under the immediate eye of heuven, and its own 
remaining dogmas and superstitions then, as it were, re- 
generattHl, constituted those resting-places and seeming 
sure points nf reasoning. From what I have mentioned, 
Milton, whatc^'er he miiy have thought in the sequel, 
appears tr> hnve been content with these by his writings. 
He did not think with the human heart as Wordsworth 
has done ; yet Milton, asa phil(i8\)phor, had surely as great 
powers as Wordsworth. What is then to be inferred? 
Oh ! nnny things : it proves there is really a grand march 
of intellect ; it proves tliat a mighty Providence subdues 
the mightiest minds to the service of the time being, 
whether it be in human knowledge or religion. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ««MARY BARTON." 

The woes that caimot in any earthly way be escaped, 
are those that admit least earthly comforting. Of all trite, 



worn-out, hollow-mockeries of comfort that were evet 
uttered by people who will not take the trouble of sympar 
thizing with others, the one I dislike the most is the ex* 
hortation not to grieve over an event, ** for it cannot be 
helped." Do you think, if I could help it, I would lit 
still, content to mourn ? Do you not beHeve that as long 
as hope remained I would be up and doing ? I raoorn be- 
cause what has occurred cannot be helped. The reaioa 
you give me for not grieving, is the very and aole reuoa 
of my grief. Give me nobler and higher reoaoiia for ea- 
during meekly what my father sees fit to send, and I wiB 
try earnestly and faithfully to be patient. But mock bh 
not, or any other mourner, with the speech, *' Do not 
grieve, for it cannot be helped. It is paat remedy." 

AVhat a single word can do ! 
Thrilling all the heart-stringpi through, 
Calling forth fond memories, 
Raining round hope's melodies, 
Steeping all in one bright hue— 
What a single word can do ! 

What a single word can do ! 
Making life seem all untrue, 
Driving joy and hope away, 
Leaving not one cheering ray, 
Blighting ever}* flower that grew-~ 
What a single word can do ! 

BY G. P. R. JAMES. 
There arc certain classes of passions aud vicea wbick 
people often find an excuse for indulging by persuiiding 
themselves tliat they are invariably connected with 
great or noble feeling. Now, of this character is 
which men are apt to fancy must be the Qffq>riiigof a 
generous and vehement heart, and a fine, determined, and 
sensitive mind. But this is a mistake. Rcrveuge, in the 
abstract, is merely a prolongation throughout a greater 
space of time, of that l>usc sclfisluKUMi which leads its to 
feel a momentary impulse to strike any thing that boiti 
or pains us either mentally or corporeally ; and the mora 
brutal, ajid animal, and beast-like be the character of the 
person, the greater will be liis disposition to rerenge. 
But we must speak one moment upon its modi6cBtifiai- 
Revenge always proceeds eitlier fnfin a sense of real injury, 
or a feeling of wounded vanity. It seldom, bowerer, 
arises from any real injury ; and when it does, it vovM 
(if i)Ossible to justify it at all,) be more justifiable ; bat ia 
this modification, a corrective is often found in the great 
mover of lain's heart, and vanity itself whispers, it will 
seem nobler and more generous to forgive. The noce 
ordinary species of revenge, however, aud the more filthy, 
is that which proceeds from wounded vanity — when oar 
pride or our conceit has been greatly hart— 4ioC alone ia 
the eyes of the world, but in our own eyes—when the 
little internal idol that we have act up to worship in oor 
hearts, has been pulled down from the throne of oor 
idolatry, and we hnve been painfully shown that it is no- 
thing but a thing of gilt wood. Then, indeed, revenge. 
supported by the gre:it mover of man's heart, instead of 
being corrected by it, is insatiable and everlasting. But, 
in all cases, instead of being comiected with any gresi 
quality, it is the fruit of a lu&rrow mind, and a vain, seUuk 
heart. 

Oh, if people would but take as ranch paiui to do good as 
they take to do evil — if even the well-disposed were as 
zealous in beneficence, as the wicked are eneigetic io 
wrong— what a pleasant little clod this earth of oars 
would be for us human crickets to go chirping aboat fioo 
moniing till night. 
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Rcmanee of Yachting. By Joseph C. Hart. New York : 
Harper ^ Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 

This is a sprightly book, written in a dashing and dc 
fiant style, bristling with paradox and sparkling with 
whimsicalities. The peculiarity of the book consists in 
its dogmatism, and like all dogmatists the author gives as 
confident expression to the extravagances of his caprice 
as to the deductions of his understanding. Many topics 
are discussed which the title of the book would never 
suggest. Such are the remarks on the Puritans, Shuks- 
peare, and the Moors in Spain. With regard to the first, 
the author chimes in with the opponents of the Puritans, 
and administers twenty lashes to "New England Con- 
ceit." Wc do not know but that our Eastern friends 
have dilated a little too much on their ancestors, and been 
too prone to consider every thing excellent as dating from 
the Puritans, but certainly the style in which our New 
York brethren are now bragging about their progenitors, 
promises to outshine in pretension and impertinence every 
thing of the kind we have had in Massachusetts or Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Hart, especially, fairly crows a note higher 
than any antiquariaii chanticleer of ancestry it has ever 
been our fortune to meet in literature. There is a long 
passage in the book on Shakspeare, in which the author 
attempts to prove that in the plays published under 
Shakspeare's name, there is little property belonging to 
him but tlie rant and obscenity. If Mr. Hart means his 
dissertation on this topic as badinage, it is rather tedious 
joking ,* and if he is in earnest, he shows a strange igno- 
rance of facta and arguments which are as familiar to 
every stndeut of English letters as his alphabet. Seriously, 
to combat such a clumsy specimen of irony would only 
turn the laugh against the critic, oud no honor could pos- 
sibly be gained in proving that the sun shines, or that 
«* eggs is eggs." 

Apart from some extravagances of the kind we have 
noticed, the book is a grand ond exhilarating one, and 
canuot fail to prove interesting to almost all classes of 
readers. To seamen, and to all who go out upon the sea 
in ships or yachts, it is an invaluable companion. The 
vigor, elasticity and decision of the style are in fine har- 
mony with the frank, cordial, and somewhat chivalric 
nature of tlie author. 

The Great Hoggarty Diamond. By W. M. Thackeray. 
New York : Harper f Brothers. 

We believe that this novel was published before Vajiity 
Fair, and it certainly cannot compare with that brilliant 
work in incident or characterization ; but it is still well 
worthy a diligent reading. It relates principally to that 
pinchbeck class of English swells, known as "gents," 
and represents English society, as seen through the me- 
dium of a cockney's mind. Mr. Sara Titroarsh, the 
worthy autobiographer, is a vain but innocent gent, and 
tells his story with delicious simplicity, and occasionally 
with much pathos. His little wife is a gem. The scene 
in which she obtains the office of nurse to Lady Tiptoflfs 
child, is exquisitely naturol and pathetic. Every reader 
ifl inclined to echo Mr. Yellowplnsh's opinion, even as 
expressed in his original orthography. " You see, Tit, 
my boy," he remarks to the happy husband, "I 'ma 
comiyshure, and up to snough ; and if ever I see a lady in 
my life, Mrs. Titmarsh is one. I can't be fimiliar with 
her as I am with yoo. There's a somethiuk in her, a 
jennysquaw, that haws me, sir." 

The Forgery ; a Tale. By O. P. R. Janus. JVew York : 
Harper ^ Brothers. 

It is a common charge against critice that they do not 
read the books they review. We acknowledge the charge 



in the case of Mr. James's latest norel, with a feeling sUb 
to exultation. We have reed some twenty of his romaneeB, 
more to verify an opinion than to gratif7 a taste, and to- 
tainly the man is to be praised for doing so large an amoiut 
of business on so small a capital. Though his mind ii 
exceedingly limited in its range, he has cotitrired to ill 
more space with his books than the roosrt oomprdieiisiTS 
and creative of intellects would be jattifi«d in occapyiiif . 
His success must be mortifying to all norelista who ndtf 
possess original power, and who cousider that a 
character is something else than an old one with a ; 
name. If Mr. James poesesaed tofficieat Ibroe to atsap 
any character, incident or description, on the im^;inatiaB| 
he would miserably fail in the application of hia adeoei 
of repetition and philosophy of dilution. Hia aolvatioB 
from popular martyrdom is owing to the very fnrMmm 
of the impression he makes on the popular mind. 



Moneypenny; or the Heart of the World. A JRonmbus ^ 
the Present Day. Illustrated hy Darltp. New Tmk: 
Dewitt ^ Davenport. 1 vol. 

Tliis book has passed to a second edition, and promisei 
to take a high rank among American romancea. It is so 
alt(^ether above the general run of novela publiahed io a 
cheap form, that it is important for the public to under- 
stand that though in yellow covers, it has ncme of the 
nonsense, stupidity, and ribaldry ocMnmouly aaaodafced 
with yellow-covered literature. The author not only 
understands practical life practically, but he la a achotar 
and a man of original power. The work is exceediagiy 
interesting, evinces a strong graq> of character, ia wcS 
written, and while it deserves and will reward the attea- 
tion of the more tasteful class of readers, it -will tend to 
give a more important, because more num«roaa and i 
tive class, a higher notion of the requirements of i 
We cordially wish the author success. 



Model Men, Women and Children. ModeUd *y Hbfact 

Mayhew. New York: Harper f Brothtn, 1 veL 
Idmo. 

This little volume is crammed with shrewd and dirert- 
ing satire, and illustrated by appropriate cuta. The 
originally appeared in Punch. The author evidently 
derstands all the fooleries and deviltries aa well aa 
of the humanities of practical life ; and he has 
upon them in a style which is univerHlly an>reciabla. 
There is a sort of percussion-cap e:q)loaion of wit sad 
satire which keeps attention constantly awake. The boo^ 
apart from its brilliancy and readnbleneaa, ia a good medi- 
cine for " Siiobism" of all sorts. 

Oreyslaer ; or a Romance of the Mohawk, Bf ChmrUt 
Ftnno Hoffman. Fourth Edition. NewYork: Bakit 
^ Seribner. I vol. Iftmo. 

The sturdiest champion of literary nationality 
concede to Mr. Hoffman the merit of being an 
writer. He knows the country, is famiUar with its 
seener>', sympathises with the events of Ita Ustory, and 
understands its people, aboriginal and imported. Ttm 
present novel, which has now reached its fourth edition— 
an honor enjoyed by few fictions— is a pregnant iUas- 
tration of the author's thorough nationality. He ia an 
American without being an Americanism. We have nd 
the least doubt that this edition of Oreyslaer will receiva 
a cordial welcome from all who are capable of appre- 
ciatiug the grand and chivalrous spirit which breathea 
through and animates the fine talenta and large aeqaii^ 
ments of the author. 
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Minor of NeUun : A Book of JnatrueHon and EntertaiU' 
wtemty Translated from tkt Oemum of O. H. Sekubtrt^ hjf 
WUliam H. Fumess^ pp. 497. Pkiladtlphia : ThomaSf 
Cowperthvraiu ^ Co. 

Here is a good book, full of practical instruction, and of 
informatiou that makes other knowledge practical. A 
Gennan writer, a good man, has brought a well-stored 
aiiud to the task of preparing a volume that shall give the 
great authors on natural study, without the minuteness 
of a class-book, or the elaborate development of a thorough 
treatise. He has opened up the beautiful operations of 
Nature and her works, and has not neglected to recognize 
the soul as the antecedent of the body. So that while one 
w studying about the mighty gatherings of mineral wealth, 
the wonderful effects of chemical operations, and the in- 
stincts of animal life, he is constantly kept above his theme 
by the declared truth of his superiority to all these, in the 
poasession of an immortal soul. A Christian American 
has given the work in an English form — good, pure, sim- 
ple, expressive English — no Germanisms to offaid the ear 

and yet an occasional adaptation of a German mode of 
expressing thoughts shows the iutimacy of the translator 
with the orginal, and his power to select the moat expres- 
aive forms. 

In this volume man is considered, and his power of 
mental and physical existence developed. ITheoutreaching 
of the human mind is regarded as worthy of oonsidoration, 
and lessons of usefulness derived therefrom. The volume 
before us is admirably suited to the classes of our public 
schools and to the general reader — and when furnished as it 
will be with a set of questions suited to the text, it will 
be a handbook for the classes, of immense usefhlness. 



Potmt. By Charles G. Eastman. Montpeher : Eastman 
f Danforth. 1 vol. ISmo. 

This volume is a collection of songs and short poems 
from the pen of one of the ablest political editors in Ver- 
mont. The book shows that the author's heart is in what 
is called the right place, in spite of the stir and fret of 
politics. The characteristic of the volume is simplicity 
in the expression of emotion. There is no parade of or- 
nament, and very little fanciful decoration, but the author 
contrives still to express a variety of moods in a most 
genuine way. The verse has a spring and elastic vigor 
in its movement, which continually suggests the notion 
of impromptu composition. The finest poem in the volume 
is the first, entitled " The Picture," acd certainly no poet 
could begin a collection with a piece more calculated to 
propitiate the reader, and make him look lovingly on what 
follows. 

Fbot-Printt. ByR.H. Stoddard. 

A copy of this neat little volume has been laid upon oar 
table, and we have read it with great pleasure. The 
poems it contains are, generally, good. Some of them 
are marked with great felicity of thought and power of 
expression. Mr. Stoddard is familiar to the readers of 
** Graham's Magazine," as one of the contributors to its 
pages, and we have now on hand some of his poetical 
articles which we design publishing in due order. His 
contributions are favorite ones with our readers, who, if 
they wish to have a collection of the author's writings, 
cannot do a better thing than obtain from the publishers, 
or at any of the principal bookstores, a copy of " Foot- 
PrinU." 
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The Miaaoa or Lite. — We have caused to be pre- 
pared, as one of the embellishments of our Magazine for 
the present mouth, a picture entitled **The Mirror of 
Life." As a picture, we think it good, excellent indeed, 
artistically considered; and the face of the female, the 
mother, nay, the whole form so fiir as visible, may be con- 
sidered as beautiful. We had, in truth, some stronger 
terms to use with regard to this figure, but we forbear 
them now, and refer our male readers to the picture itself, 
to say whether they have seen any thing more handsome, 
more really beautiful, than that for a long time. And to 
the ladies we appeal witli equal confidence, wheUier any 
one of them has seen so beautiful a representation of the 
female fuce and form for years — excepting only that which 
she sees reflected from her own mirror. 

As for the little boy, we will confess, that though he 
has grown more comely under the burin of Mr. Tucker, 
we do not mean to claim any particular credit for his 
beauty ; the truth is, the child looks like his father. 

But the lesson of the picture is what cpncems ns. The 
prima facia evidence oC this picture is against the charac- 
ter of the mother for proper discipline ; she has given her 
child a mirror for a plaything, a hammer would complete 
the picture and the mirror. But that would be to regard 
the representation physically. The child is looking into 
the mirror with earnestness. Do oar readera mark the 
Johnsonian cast of the little philosopher's head ? Do they 
see how he has set his eyes and month, as if he would see 
and taste what of life lies before him. And with no lest 



intensity does the mother gaze into the mirroring eyes of 
her child ; and as he gathers from the glass in front of 
him the shadows which coming events cast before them, 
she collects the facts from his eyes, and is wrapt into the 
future, not of herself, but of her child. 

What would one give to learn that future ? to gaze into the 
mirror of life, and discover its terrible lessons in advance ! 
Could we prevait them by learning? — ^Alas! no — if we 
could, we could not leani. Can we look into the future 
and see what is to take place, and then by efforts prevent 
the occnrrenoe ? If we coald prevent that which we saw, 
how could we see it ? 

But the little fellow is peering down the vista of time, 
and he is seeing care and anxiety dogging his heels; he is 
looking at the antagonistic movements of his life, and 
wondering how life can &«, and be thus opposed. He is 
seeing his future self, bowing down to the object of affec- 
tion, and he is hearing her calculations of the advantages 
which his offer had over that of another ; and his young 
heart sickens at the mercenary selfishness of the idea. 

Bat if the mirror reflects or prefigures truly, his own 
heart had made the same calculations before it was offered. 
And this is the common experience of life. Men pause in 
the midst of their business or their pleasure, and begin to 
think about marriage ; they are reminded of this by the 
movements of othera, or the customs of their kind. Do 
they look about and see where they can bestow the most 
of benefit, or eonfw the greatest amoont of good? Do 
they say, " I hmw wealth and podtioo, here is a lovely 
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female, hoot and humble, the oBccutive power of my pot- 
■eBBioiis will tnke A«r up ?" Or do they set dowu aud male 
the cnlculations ai to the amount of personal benefits which 
they would derive from the match ? 

Ninety-nine times in the hundred the calculations upon 
m wife and her uses, are us carefully and as selfishly made 
by man, as are those upon the purchase of real estate, or 
•took for a stable or a farm. Aud we do not mean to say 
that on the whole marriages resulting from such calcula- 
tions are not productive of as much conUnt as those which 
seem to be made with all the disuiteresteduess which 
novelists ascribe to their favorite heroes and heroiues. 

Well, wheu the calculation is complete, the gentleman 
hastens off and proposes to the lady ; if the female is fouud 
to pause upon the proposal, and to ask herself, or to ask 
■ome one who knows, what are the means which this 
lover possesses to make her happier than she is now, or 
as happy as twenty other young men who are ready (when 
they have finished their calcolations) to make the same 
offer ; if she pause thus and inquire, she is set down as a 
oc^d-hcartcd, selfish, interestc girl, with no force of 
ftffection, with no ideas of a married life beyond the bar- 
gaining of the shopman. 

Yet if two months after marriage that same woman 
■hould be found holding such discourse with herself about 
ftny of the affairs of life in which she or her husband may 
have an interest, the wh<4e world would pronounce her a 
woman of sound principles, of good common sense, and a 
pattern of wives. Yet, in the transaction which of all 
others most concerns her, she must not urge advantages, 
must not calculate the probable chances, must shut her 
eyes, and leap into a gulf which can never restore her to 
the situation which she left. Perhaps some of our young 
female readers will look over the shoulder of the child, and 
see what the mirror says about such parts of life. 

Doubtless the mirror of life furnishes much of pleasure, 
much of high distinction to the young gazer into its 
▼aticinating depths ; for what child of such a noother ever 
lived long without desirable distinction ? All that we have 
of value in our character, and even in our later condition, 
■eems to spring from our mother Wealth and consequent 
position may be derived from the father, but unless the 
gentle monitions, the constant watchfulness, the careful 
mind-moulding and character-forming devotion of the mo- 
ther prepare the child to retain and exalt his position and 
augment his wealth, the legacy from the father will waste 
away ; wealth will be dissipated and position lost in the 
early encounters of the youth with the world. But from 
infancy to adolescence, from youth to manhood, and onward 
to age, the legacy of the mother hos continual iucrease ; 
the beauties of mind which she imparted augment with 
development, and the lofty lessona of virtue which she 
gave, comes in man's intercourse to be the rule of his con- 
duct, and means of his distinction. 

Is it nor probable that the mother is now giving one of 
ha Icsaons to the child, imparting some instruction which 
■hall hereafter be fruitful of good ? 

It does not seem that the heavenly look which rests upon 
her face is the consequence of a mother's love for the fame 
and fortunes of her child. She is just entertaining the 
bright idea of the immortality of her sou. She is looking 
deep into his heart through his eyes, and she is thinking 
how she shall impart that mighty thought to the boy ; how 
■he shall make him comprehend her views about the ante- 
cedence of his soul, that doctrine upon which must rest 
all her lessons of life, and all her hopes of good from these 
lessons. 

The mother has caught the idea (whether true or fiilse 
it matters not) that her infant has some high remembrances 
of a former existence, and that ■track with what he ■eea in 



the mirror of life, he w attempting' to recaJI aomething of 
that state from which he came to animate the body wten 
youth seems to overshadow the past in his soul and dof 
its movements toward the oommoiiion it once enjofel 
She sees, or thinks she sees, something^ of this, aud ike 
catches the ennobling thought that the suitecrdent oflkst 
soul, its primary and indefeasiUe right to cooaidefatiiH, 
demand her utmost care, and that the caltiratioa of tti 
higher powers of the intellect must be made aubaerncat lo 
this still higher power — the immortal principal— ^iriMa 
this union of soul and body shall be made profitable It 
both. That is the mission <^ the mother ; her reward ii 
not in the wealth, the honor, <x the happineaa of her 
child— -circumstances, consequent thoogh theae be apoa 
her teachings— her great reward, the certain and ahidiR| 
compensation to the virtuous mother for rearing her an 
to virtue, is fouud in that state where viitne haa its Ml 
appreciation, and affection its perfect work. '* The mimr 
of life" is full of lessons ; it refleeta tratha that need oalf 
appropriate display to make them pn^tahle ; and lupff 
will it be for all, if, catching some of the Ibreahadowiafi 
of the mirror of life, we adapt our oondnct to the ercali; 
and though we may not be able to change an order of Pr»> 
videuce, we can at least make the effect of that Profi' 
deuce beneficial to ourselves. a 
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GRAHAM'* TO « JEREMY SHORT." 



Mt Dkak Jbbsmt,— Doyonever think iif iini liiisiilim 
school loves, aud wonder where all thoae bright ey ea, n^ich 
used to blaze as from a battery upon us from that py immid of 
laughing faces, rising one above the other to the topaoal 
pane of those ample windows, are weeping or 1"Tig^»^ 
now ? Do you promenade on the west aide, aa of yore, 
without a sigh, and gaze into thoae deaerted windows^ 
from which smiles and rose-tinted notea 'woe abowwsi 
down upon us with such mnnificeoce, without a tiioagkt 
of the fair hands and glad hearts which then gave a sort 
of sunlight to our devotion — the Mecca to which we 
turned in our morning prayers and evening rambles ? b 
it not a sad thought, that as we journey throogh life, tht 
very innocency of boyhood, the first freah feelinga of As 
heart, are things of which it is eonventioonl to be ariiamodf 
As if it were a happiness, which we flhonld oall a eoa- 
quest, to learn the bitter leascNU of life, at a ancrifiesof 
all the fond recollections of youth, a trinmph to knoir te 
secret of deceiving with smiles, and of wringing the haad 
kindly, of people we despise. Yet must we learn the aMS 
of adversity by time, aud feel that the brig^teat of sv 
days are passed forever ; that hope, having cheated na te 
a thousand times, has become bankrupt in our rsfosn^, 
while the past, brill ioiit aud certain in Joys ezperienesii 
recalls with the flitting present, donbts of true happinf 
for us again. It is a stern lesson— that which experieaes 
teaches us as we advance in years, to live a llfeof distnil 
and doubt, to believe all goodness assumed, and frieudskip 
but a cheat ; to think that every man'^ hand ia dther i 
against his brother, or is thrust into his pocket, omd 
there is no such thiug as self-saoriflce} ezMpt among tht 
Hindoos. 

But, Jeremy, not to speak of instimees, all of wUA 
must be as fresh to your memory as to minci I come baok 
to the first question— do you ever think of our booudiag* 
school loves? and mingle with the remendwanoe dnss 
unexpressed hopes and fears which flatter in the heaiti 
of all of us. My falcon towered above yonrs in ai^ 
bition tlien ; nothing less than a mistress of riMlotiB 
and belUs letters tempted the magnificent swoop of ny 
poetry and ambition; yours had a fleree and Bynaia 
generality, which made it dangerona tat the whole ooffif 
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of lesser birds. How many were you in love with, 
Jtttmyf At irast, how many were mode goddesses by 
yonr poetry ? " You decline," under present circum- 
■Cances matrimonial. Well, a man with a growing iamily, 
I suppose, owes something to appearances and to example. 
[ have uo such excuse to plead, and can be as open as 
the day. 

/ really was in love then, Jeremy. Do n*t you think so ? 
Bat I was as jealous as a Turk— a passion which you, 
from a lack of concentration, thought very unreasonable. 
It t0a5, too, considering that it vras engendered h«fon I 
had ever spoken to the ladfy and finally exploded very 
foolishly, and harmlessly, too, I believe, upon the head of 
«n iiuiocent old teacher of Latin Grammar, or something 
of that sort, old eiumgh to be the lady's grandfather, who 
womld he looking over her album. I wrote my lost piece 
of poetry after that, which did my business in that quarter, 
for the lady refused to see me or my poetry any more. 
The loBS, I think, was her's in the long run, though I suf- 
fered with a heart-ache and prospective suicide for a 
month or two. I was very much like the poor man in the 
■tory book, however, 

" For when I saw my eyes were out, 
With all my might and main, 
I jumped into another busli^ 
And scratched them in agum." 

The process was a rough one, and left a scar behind. I 
never saw the liidy but once afterward, and that was at 
Niblo's. I confess to a heart-fluttering, Jeremy, and some 
of that Spanish fierceness for making declarations, which 
you used to hiugh at ; but fortune or fute denied me means 
and opportunity ; when the Vaudeville was over she was 
led ofl* by her party— and I lost ker. 

** I saw her depart as the crowd hurried on. 

Like the moon down the ocean, the graceful was gone ! 

On my cur her adieu, with its aulcinier swell, 

Like the gush of cool waters in melody fell. 



*< Starry stranger ! so dazzUngly distant — unknown— 
And observed in thy luminous transit ahnie; 
Bv whnt fint supreme must thy brilliimcy quiver 
O'er the depths of my darkened existence forever !" 

But our old friend C , he 's married now, and is the 

happy father of eight children, I believe. He always had 
an insane passion for crowds. Do you remember the 
night he escorted the whole boarding-st'h(X)l home with his 
umbrella ; he always would^ like the author of " Calavar," 
have his umbrella with him — a green one — and this 
night the gods were propitious. It blew a hurricane, 
and the rain came pitching down in sheets, as if Niagara 
had attached a spout to the passing clouds. C— 
plied between the concert-room and the boarding-school, 
with the regularity and precision of a Brooklyn ferry- 
bout, showing his r^ard for the fair. After having de- 
posited the fifteenth damsel safely, he totally upset the pro- 
priety of an elderly ludy who opened the door with a 
polite invitation for him to "walk in"— an open sesaume 
worth a ducat — with the information that " he was afraid 
Bome more of the f oiks teere without umbrellas^ and he rnujl 
tee thttn horw:" A spirit of solf-deninl and enlarged 
philanthropy worthy of a martyr. 

Do you reniciubcr the exploits of S with those gay 

girls ? He was a determined dniuly and ludy-killer, and 
resolved to tnkc the whole school by storm, and to punish 
the refractory. Bnt some how or other they would n't be 
taken ; »i tiftcr firing into the fliKk a dozen times, with 
bis most diffliiipuished bow, and letting ofl'a whole volley 
of piisaioiiate versos upon imprisoned damsels generally 
without execution — for no enamored Julia threw herself 
at his feet, or replied — he resolved to pick his bird. 8 



had a cousin who visited a Miss T- 



wfao was im- 



mured in that dungeon which frowned most terrificnlly, in 
S.'s mind, upon those within ni well as th')S<^ without; 
and he made, through this channel, her acquaintance. A 
walk to church in company with his cousui and Miss T— ■ 
perfected his little plot of taking the whole castle by this 
entrance ,* but a simple incident destroyed the forces of tha 
enemy, and routed him, horse, fool, and dragoons. A 
violent storm came on while they were at church ona 
Sunday evening, and the streets were flooded when they 
came out. The storm had passed, however, and a dull 
morni lent but a feeble light to the escort. S drop- 
ped his cousin at her door — it was the first chance he had, 

and starting on with Miss T , opened the batteries 

of the sentimental upon his victim in moat magnificent 

strength and style. As they crossed Cxmal street, S , 

who had been carefully piloting the way, releasing the 
lady's arm gently from his, and taking hold of the tips of 
those taper fingers with a grace that D'Orsey could 
not have excelle<l. requested her to " please step upon tliat 
stone," — ^which the dull moon had made in the water 
— ^ud, pre jf .' the lady stepped into a pool which would 
have discolored the belt of a grenadier of six feet ; and in 
his horror at his mistake, S missed his footing, and 
plunged in with a dive that would have gained him 
admirers in /rogrfom. 

You remember the wit of Miss T ; she was out of 

the water almost before he -wim in it, and turning round 
with a gny laugh ut the discomfited dandy, begged that 
^* if his thoughts of suicide wtre eonfirmrd^ to try the river 
the next tim^^ but she must deelinn being either the ditcon- 
solau mourner^ or a party to the folly !^* and with a light 
trip was oflT, up the steps, and had rung the bell before 
8— <- could gnsp an apology. 

This, with most men, would have been a settler, but 
8 's vanity was water and bullet-proof both. He dis- 
patched the whole affair, to his own sutisfnction, in a 
BOiuiet ; and the next day, at two, strode pust the school 
with the step of a conqueror, the mark of a score of 
quizzing-glasses and hiughing faces. S bore the 

infliction this once with a nerve that would have taken 
any man to the cannon's mouth. But he grew fiery and 
retaliatory under its repetition. " I will settle this busi- 
ness with a twenty-four pounder," Kiid he ; and he did. 

The next day 8 begged the q>y-glass of an old pilot, 

and walking calmly down with his dexter-eye on the 
enemy, surprised his forces by a cool, steady, deliberate 
gaze through his blunderbuss with glasses. The mistress 
ended the flirtation and supposed conquest by a threat, 
delicately omiveyed, that "any future conduct of the 
kind would be intimated to the police.*' 

8 determined to " die game," and marched by with 
his Spanish mantle on each particular cold day, with the 
step of a grenadier; but fate, jealous of his valor, tripped 
him up one exceedingly wintry afternoon, when boys 
were experimenting with skates upon the side-walk. 
Poor 8 , who had given his cloak an extra turn over 
his shoulders, ft-Il at full length exactly oppoHite the 
window of the lxKirding-8ch(K)I, and floundered in his vain 
attempts to extricate himself, like a s:ilinon tlirown upon 
the land, his *' Oakfnrd" most ruinously crushed by a 
passing omnibus; nnd to crown his confusion, in the midst 
of a dozen windows suddenly thrown up, nn Irinh rnbinan 
hastened to his rescue, and having unrollfHl him and 
placed him on his feet, considerately asked, within hearing 
of two score of ears, ** whether he had been long there ?^* 
The glor)' of the c<«iqueror was gone ! 

" So fades, so lanffuivhes, grows dim, and dies. 
All that this world is proiul of." 

The bright faces, laughing eyes, and happy hearts of 
our youth, with its enrly friendsliips, have been replaced 
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with sadder vifws <»f life, niid you and I, Jeremy, art- older 
— the world would say, wiser — but are wc hnppicr, 
Jeremy, thiuk you ? o. u. c. 

Mbs. Davidson. — ^We present our reader this mouth 
with a well engmved portrait of Mrs. Duvidsou, the mo- 
ther of the Ci'lebratcd nud tuleuted girls Margaret and 
Lucretia DnvidB')u, made immortal us well by their own} 
genius as by the beautiful volumes of their works, edited 
by Washington Irving and Miss Sedgwick, and published 
by Lea & Blanchard in 1841. Lucretia was born in Plattt- 
burg, New York, on the 27th of September, 1808, and 
died on the '27th of August, IS'J.'!), just one month before 
her 17lh birth-day. Marg:iret 'wasboni at the same place, 
on the 2Gth of Mnrch, 1H23, and died on the 25th of No- 
vember, 1838, at the ecirly age of fifteen ycsirs and eight 
months. The early fate and singular genius of tliese 
youthful poets ocenpicd for so hnig a lime the attention 
and sympathy of the litpnir}' world, that it is neudlrss fur 
ns to say much here, but we eannot refmin from quoting 
two passages from a distinguished critic upon their works. 

" The name of Lucretia Dsividson is familiar to uil 
readers of ]>oetry. Dying at the uiirly age of 17, slie has 
been rendentl faimms not Ic-Si*, and certJiinly not more, by 
her own preeiieions genius thiui by three nienH>rable bio- 
grapltie8. one by Prrsident Morse of the Amerieini Society 
f if Arts, one by Miss Sedgwiek, and a third by Robert 
S^iuthey. Mr. Irving had formed an acquaintance with 
some of ]u'.T ri-hitives, and thus, while in EuroiK', took 
gretit interc-n in all that was written or sriid of his young 
countrywomen. Upon his return to this country, he 
c:ill<.*d upon Mm. DavidS'jn, and then, in 1833, first Siiw 
the subjert <if the memoir, a fuiry-likc child of eleven. 
Three years having ag:iin elapsetl, the MSS., which 
fonm.d the luisis of his vt lunie. were placed in his hiuids 
by Mr. David^ai. as u\\ that reumhied of his lUiughter. 
Few UKiks have interested us more profoundly. Yet tho 
interest does not appertain solely to Mnrg^iret. In fact, 
tho narrative, sjys Mr. Irving, * will be found almost as 
illustnttivc of the character of the mother as the child ; 
thtjf Wire singularly identififd in taste^ fttling and pur- 
suits : tenderly entwincl together by uiatermil and filial 
alfection, tliey n-flccietl an inexpressibly touching grace 
and interest up^ai each other by this holy reUilionship, 
and, tft my mind, it would be nvirring one of the most 
bc:iutifiil and nflV-oting gmups in modern literature to sun- 
der them.' In these words the bii'tgr.iphcr conveys no 
more than a just idea of the loveliness of the picture here 
presented to view." 

" In the way of criticism upon these extraordinary com- 
p^Mitioiis, Mr. Irving has attempted little. . . . In reB|)ect 
to a poem enlitled " My Sister Lucretia,'* he thus 8|)euks, 
' We have said that the example of her sister Lucretia 
was incessantly Wfure her, and no better pro<>f can be 
given of if Ih.m ihe following lines, wliieh breiiihe the 
ht*!iven!y iispinifioiia of hi-r pure young spirit, in strains 
quite unenrilily. We niny have rwd poetry more artifi- 
cially perfeet in its strneture, but never any more truly 
divine in its inspimtion.' '' 

'» Lucreliri INIaria Davidson, the elder of the two sweet 
sisterF. wli-) Imve aeqnired so much fame prenuitnrely, had 
n(»t. like Marfrnret, an object of [KU-rical emnhttion in her 
own family. In her genius, be it what it nuiy, there is 
more «>f p< If-ilepi-itilcnee — less of the imitative. Httr 
mothtr's g^n'rcu.t mmanrt of soul may have stimulated 
but diil not insirnet. ThuH, although she has actually 
given less evi'Unct «>f ix)Wcr than Margaret — less written 



proof— still its indication mnst be considerctl at liid.ir 
value. Margaret, we think, has left the better poir.^— 
certainly tho more precocious — ^wkile Zjaeretia eviiict« 
more unequivocally the soul of a poetk" 

Wc had intended to have nid more of the mother- 
since deceased— i)f these reroarkuble giriai bat onr ^»cc 
warns us, that in this number, it is impowibte. Eww^ 
has been indicated uImivc, to ihGW her etniDf tympatbj 
with her daughter's tastes, and how modi iba aided ia 
forming them. 



The Jaxuakt Nuxbbb.— We emifeas to • gnat detree 
of pride, fmm the recepticMi of our JanoMiy aamber, br 
the newspaper press ail over the coontrjii «ad fion the 
regular subscribers to the work. It has been praioonec^, 
indeed, in several influential qoartera, <■ Aw boot nun^cr 
of a monthly magazine ever iaaoMl ia the loiigMige," asd 
this not alone from the naihber and beaiit]r of ttw embd- 
lishmeut»— every one of which imparted svohie as a work 
of art to the number— but from the worth, ^miety lod 
amount of literary matter. In isanin^ a rfstriWl aawfcir 
to our renders, we were fully aware that we w«e rcpar- 
ing but a part of what wc owe them, ibr Ae I^iend es* 
couragement extended to ns for a period of Isn youi. 
without deviation or diminatiou ; but we "inm searctlT 
preimred for the large increase to our lilt of mw frieodi 
which, in two cities alone, extended to over ttrae thoa- 
sand new names. 

From every part of the conntry each mail nonwfli itliiii' 
with clubs from persons with whoee eabeeriplioas w« 
have not heretofore been honored, and onr old frieadf, 
with astonishing unanimity, ooutinno to eUaf to "Gn* 
ham as the best and only good Hagasiiie" uhidss the 
mass of pcrifxlicals which now make Bp in noise ssd 
promises, wlmt they lack in merit and abiUtj to perform. 
To say that we are uot flattered by this mufc of ftvor ex- 
tended to us by the renders of this coantiy woald be 
useless, but so far from this fhct lessening onr aaBertioci. 
it only spurs us on to new endeavors to mnintBin ihii 
ascenduncy over all others which we have always hrM, 
by issuing a Magazine incomparably better thaA any that 
attempts to rival it. 

Our February number, we think, will abow no falling 
ofi" in our exertions, and the two nimibera of the volnne 
are an earnest of what oar readers may expect daring the 
whole year of ISIO. May it prove a proaperoua and ha|q*T 
one to our subscribers, as it has opened aospieioasly ixa 
ourselves. 



A New Sea Stort.— We are gratified to be able to 
announce a new Sea Story for the pages €i€ Grahnm'i 
Magazine, by W. F. Lynch, of the nnvy, whose recrat 
expUinitions of the Dead Sen and viciuity, have so mach 
occupied the attention (if the newspapers and scientific 
iKtdies generally. The story is written with marked 
abiliiy. and will Ik> quite an attraction in the coming 
nunilKTs of Graham. 



Our Premium Plate. — We shall forward promptly to 
clubs and subseribem entitleil to onr large premium plate, 
CfipieK, earefally done up for preservation, as soon a* the 
artist ecunpletea it. It will l»e u very beautiful parlor 
ornament when properly framed. 

Our Fashion Plate for this month has been delayed by 
the oee^n steamer, and as we issue this number early, 
we postpone it till next month. 
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CHAPTER I. 

It was just daybreak; the air was calm, and the 
whole face of nature was shrouded in a light and 
•ilvery mist. Presently the mist became agitated 
by a fitful breeze; rays of light, faint at first, but 
every moment becoming brighter in their hue, pene- 
trated it from the eastern horizon, and at length 
gathering its folds, it prepared to follow the path of 
the ascending sun. As it lifted, it disclosed a scene 
upon which the eye of man delights to dwell. 

An island, clothed with luxuriant foliage and re- 
dolent with the perfume of the tropics, lay sleeping 
on the crystal waters. On its southern side, the 
unruffled waves of a sheltered bay, broke with a 
murmuring sound upon a white and shelving beach. 
At the foot of this bay, embowered in a grove, was a 
small cluster of houses, whose white- washed walls, 
seen through the interlacing branches of the trees, 
many of the last laden with their golden fruit, looked 
the fit abodes of charity and domestic peace. The 
flickering airs, soft and fragrant as the breath of 
beauty^ fanned the pale and attenuated cheek of an 
invalid, who, seated at the foot of a cotton-tree, looked 
wistfully to seaward. A boundless expanse of ocean, 
its undulating surface checkered with the prolpnged 
shadows of detached and scarcely moving clouds 
alone met his anxious gaze. 

Beside him, with a look as wistful as his own, but 
fixed on his wasted features, stood a young and lovely 
female. Unconscious of her presence, he seemed 
lost in revery, and the silence was for some mo- 
ments unbroken — for they were busied with the 
thoughts most congenial to the nature of each — his 
of active exertion and the strife of men; while hers, 
disinterested and pure, and true to the instinct of her 
sex, dwelt only on his hopes, his prospects, and his 
future happiness. With a sigh, she broke the silence, 
and laying her hand gently upon his head, she said, 

'< Oh, Edward! why this anxiety to leave us? 
Why this yearning for the sea?'' 
14 



"Mary, dearest Mary!" said he, looking up, "I 
knew not that you were near. Sit down, dear girl, 
and I will tell you my little history. It will be the 
best answer to your question, and your trustful na- 
ture deserves implicit confidence. You know," 
said he, as she complied, and placed her hand in his, 
" you know that I am in the naval service of our 
country, and that the captain of the ship to which I 
belong, sent me ashore here some two months since, 
at the recommendation of the surgeon; and you 
know, too, that your father, finding that I was con- 
nected with some friends of his own in the United 
States, invited me to bis house, where, like a minis- 
tering angel, you have wooed me from the embrace 
of death. This, save my unbounded gratitude and 
love, is all you know, and unsuspicious of others 
as you are yourself confiding, hoping like an angel, 
and believing what you hope, you have sought to 
learn nothing more. 

" I have no parents," he proceeded to say, ** and 
of a large family of children, I am the sole survivor. 
My father died when I was yet an infant; in my 
fourteenth year I lost my mother, and in the inter- 
vening time, one by one, my brothers and my sisters 
fell, all swept off by that insidious destroyer, whose 
victims waste away, even while the check is flushed 
and the eye brilliant with anticipations of renovated 
health and years of enjoyment. Oh, Mary ! that 
you could have seen and known my sister — for she 
was near your present age, and in many things you 
much resemble her." 

** I should have loved her dearly, Edward?" 

"You could not have helped it, for Hie was one 
of the purest, gentlest beings I ever knew. 

** Describe her to me." 

" That is impossible, for, graceful as a fawn and 
with spirits buoyant and elastic, her features, at 
one moment gleaming with hope, and the next, 
subdued in sympathy, were changeable as the 
aspects of the summer cloud, but beautiful in all 
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silent, and not a vestige of a living thing was seen. 
Not a solitary bird fanned the air, no roaming fish 
disturbed by its gambols the mirror-like surface of 
the deep, but on the furthest verge of the horizon, 

'< As idle OB n painted nhip, 
Uix>u a puiiittti occuii." 

floated a light and buoyant fabric, which alone, 
within the broad scope of vision, proclaimed man as 
its architect. It was the Hornet, the symmetrical 
Hornet, already renowned for a glorious achieve- 
ment. 

In a few hours the sea breeze set in, which, cool 
and refre:$hing, is sent by a merciful Providence to 
temper the heat of a tropical sun. The ship was 
soon under a cloud of canvas, and it was a beautiful 
thing to see her inclined to the breeze, dashing along 
with graceful bpeed, while the light tracery of her 
rigging was reflected upon the sails which looked 
snow-white in the glancing beams of the sun. As 
if instinct with life, she bounded across the water, 
and soon dropped her anchor in the bay. 

Captain Biddle, already di9tingui^hed for his gal- 
lantry, together with several of his oflicers, dined 
with Mr. Gillespie that day. Before midnight, they 
were again at sea, for there were enemies abroad, 
and they felt bound to seek them. 

It were useless to dwell upon the parting inter- 
view of the lovers. All that the gushing fondness 
of two such natures could impart was interchanged. 
Hap what might,* though distance should separate, 
and circumstunceis debar iheir intercour^^e for months 
or years, they felt that unswerving confidence which 
true and loyal breasts alone can feel. It is true that 
they both felt much anxiety — the maiden in especial, 
for her lover was exposed to far more than the perils 
of the deep. But, with a faith early instilled by the 
precepts of a pious mother, she placed her trust on 
High, and with more of hope than fear, looked for- 
ward to the future. 

• 

CHAPTER II. 

For some weeks the Hornet sought in vain for a 
cruiser of the enemy. Some valuable captures were 
made, and the vessels destroyed, and it was deter- 
mined to shift the cruising ground to the South 
Atlantic. 

As they approached the equat4)r, the atmosphere 
became humid and oppressive, and they were de- 
luged with frequent rain, compared to which the 
heaviest showers of our own more favored clime, 
are as the dew-drop to the overflowing cistern. 
Often at night the sea would be brilliantly phos- 
phoiesccnt, and the water as dashed aside by the 
advancing prow, fell over in curls of flame, while, 
gamboling around in very wantonness, myriads of 
porpoises, the dolphins of antiquity, sportively 
chased each other, and darting to and fro, without 
design or order, checkered with lines of light the 
dark, unruOled sea. 

The day on which they crossed the line was pre- 
ceded by a night <^ surpassing loveliness. Undis- 
turbed and quiet aa a sleeping infant, the calm and 



placid ocean lay in beaut ifal repoae, its yery betv- 
ings, as if moved by the modulatioa of sweet toiu^. 
so gentle, as not to impair the reflecticxia of ife 
mirror-like surface. 

Toward morning, a miat arose, which, becomin; 
dense, settled down and banked around the faorim. 
As the night waned, faint streaks of li^ht tinged lk 
dark cloud; gradually the hues became brigiiteriid 
more expanded, the violet became purple, the poqili 
reddened into crimson, and suddenly, as from a bel 
of flame, the sun looked forth upon the quiet tceie. 
The serene sky, the placid ocean, the aofl breath a 
the morning, and the gorgeous sun, mrere all in keep- 
ing with the attributes of their Maker; while lk 
tiny ship, a mere speck upon the waters, girdled wiifa 
iron and prepared for strife, was a fit emblem of tbe 
frailty and insignificance of man. 

The inconsiderate and the tboughtleM were dit* 
appointed that the usual ceremony of reoeivi^ 
Neptune was dispensed with on crossing the liae; 
but the Hornet was too well disciplined for tncli i 
disorderly exhibition, and her commander wiidy 
considered the custom of roughly shaving the uaiS' 
itiated as one more honored in the breach than tht 
observance. * 

After crossing the equator, the atmosphere ia- 
proved and became balmy and pleasant, and m rariied 
that the stars became visible at the very TOfge tf 
the horizon. The pole star, the lamp hong oia ii 
heaven to guide the wanderer on the northern deep. 
although steadfast as faith it maintained its paM, gia- 
dually disappeared, and others, more brilliant te 
less endeared by association, rose upon the view. 
High up in the heavens, two luminous bodies, like 
fragments of the milky way, became visible, while 
lower down toward the pole, another of darlnr km 
was seen. They were the wonderful MsgeUsB 
clouds which, from their position and immovabilitf, 
are supposed by Humboldt to be the refleclioni c( 
the Cordilleras. 

The messmates of Talbot bad soon perceived a 
marked change in his demeanor : His hilariiy wm 
gone, and, avoiding his former associates, he pseed 
the deck or sat apart, wrapped in the visionary «pi> 
rations of a lover. They all anapected the ca 
had too much regard for him to wound his 
feelings by ill-timed jests and allusions. Indeed 
their respect for him insensibly increased, for they 
perceived with surprise that although oompielely ab- 
sorbed in revery when he had no doty to perfoim, 
yet he had become the moat vigilant among IbeOf 
and in particular paid the moat minute atfentioa to 
the exercise of his division at the guns and ia the lae 
of small arms. At such timea, his eyes sparkled with 
more thrtu their wonted enthuaiaBm, and his very air 
breathed some exalted purposs. 

** Take care, gentlemen," aaid the captain one day 
to a party of olficers near him, " lake care ! lUbol 
is wooing glory that he may win a bride, and if op- 
portunity oflers he may bear away the palm." 

" Let him if he can," waa tb6 reply, ** we will not 
begrudge what must be dearly 

Nearly in a line with the 
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of two continents, at the confluence of two mighty 
oceans, lies Tristan d'Acuna, a high, rocky and un- 
inhabited island, its summit wrapped in clouds, and, 
except in one place, the surf loud and continuous 
broke upon its shore. The wind was fresh, and the 
tumultuous waves ran high, when through the mist 
the Hornet gained a sight of the land. While the 
captain hesitated whether to venture in, or lie-to and 
await more favorable weather, the cry '* sail ho !" 
-was heard from aloft. 

<< Where away ?" was quickly asked by the officer 
of the deck. 

- " Broad off the weather beam, sir,*' was the reply, 
and the Hornet wore round and stood toward the 
stranger. None but those who have experienced it 
can form an idea of the thrill of delight with which 
each man on board of a cruiser, in time of war, 
hears the cry " sail ho !" which ensures the ex- 
citement of a chase, and the probability of an en- 
gagement. 

Long before the hull of the stranger was visible 
from the deck, her spars and sails, enveloped in the 
mist, in their shadowy outline seemed of gigantic 
aize. Like a shapeless cloud rather than a thing of 
art, she came down before the breeze, now and then 
the mist, in fantastic wreaths, half concealing, half 
betraying her form and character. The American 
hoisted her colors as an invitation to the stranger to 
declare her nationality. Shortly after, the report of 
a gun came booming over the water, and there was 
a shout of exultation among the crew of the Hornet, 
as through the vapor they descried the ensign of St. 
George. The commander of each vessel, however, 
was too good a seaman not to be aware 4hat the wind 
was too high, and the sea too rough, for a fair en- 
counter. Each one, brave himself, doubted not the 
valor of his adversary. With a tacit understanding 
that they would meet when the gale abated, the ships 
hove-to, in each other's near vicinity. They rode out 
the night in safety, each one carrying a light, to de- 
note her position to the other. 

The next day it moderated, and at 1 P. M. the 
Hornet hoisted her jack at the fore, as an intimation 
that she was ready for the encounter. The signal 
was promptly answered, and the vessels filling away 
on opposite tacks, exchanged broadsides as they 
passed. Immediately after, like two knights engaged 
d Voutrance^ each again wore round and stood di- 
rectly for the other, while from forward, aA, succes- 
sively as they bore, the guns were fired with singu- 
lar precision. As they neared each other, the scene 
became more and more exciting : Beside the boom 
of the cannon, the pealing of the musketry soon be- 
came incessant, and the hurtling of iron and lead 
was terrific. The atmosphere was soon thick and 
stifling, and the crews were working their guns with 
the energy of desperation, when a severe concus- 
sion, followed by a harsh and grating sound, told that 
the ships were afoul. 

*' Away ! boarders away !" was the instant cry on 
board of the Englishman, and a host of men, cutlaa 
and pistol in hand, gathered on his forecastle. 

Stand by to repel boarders," was the prompt re- 
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sponse of the American, and a forest of bristling 
pikes was arrayed against the assailants. Talk of 
serried ranks and wedged battalions; of the com- 
pact square, and even of the deep moat and frown- 
ing parapet! who w^Id not charge upon either, 
rather than breast that fretted line of steel, held 
by those stern- visaged men ! The enemy paused and 
faltered. 

By word and exampjg, Talbot had encouraged his 
men to their utmost exertion, and at the first call, 
had hurried with them to repel the enemy ; but, when 
that enemy hesitated, although but for an instant, he 
shouted, "On them, men! on! on!" and rushed 
forward as he spoke, to board them in turn. 

"Hold, men! hold! Back, Mr. Talbot, back, I 
command you," shouted the captain. " My God ! 
he's gone!" he added, as the two ships, lifted high 
by a passing wave, fell apart, and the fore-mast of 
the enemy came down with a frightful crash. The 
instant before, Talbot had sprung upon her bowsprit, 
and the next, just escaping the mast as it fell, he was 
upon her deck. 

Captain Biddle, although he had been firm as a 
veteran throughout the fight, no sooner beheld the 
peril of his oflicer, than, trembling like an aspen, he 
sprung into the rigging, and in a voice shrill and dis- 
tinct amid the uproar, called out, " Hurt but a hair 
of his head and I '11 sink you where you lie." 

In the meantime, Talbot had not been idle. Strik- 
ing right and left, parrying where he could, but not 
stopping to return a blow, he pressed on, and in less 
time than it has taken to narrate this incident, had 
gained the quarter-deck, cut the halliards and hauled 
the ensign down. 

Immediately on separating from the enemy, the 
Hornet ranged ahead, and was prepared to throw in 
a broadside, but seeing the colors down, hailed to 
know if they had surrendered. The reply was in the 
affirmative. 

The prize was immediately taken possession of, 
and Talbot was found almost insensible, endeavoring 
to staunch the blood from an ugly wound with the 
flag he had hauled down. 

So destructive had been the fire of the American 
that the prize was completely riddled: She was 
therefore scuttled ; and in a very short time the Hor- 
net was again prepared for action. 

The wound of poor Talbot was so severe as to 
leave no hope of his being able to perform duty the 
remainder of the cruise. A merchant vessel that 
was fallen in with was chartered as a cartel, and all 
the prisoners, with a few of the wounded, including 
Talbot, were put on board of her, to be taken to the 
United States. 

Under the judicious treatment of the medical offi- 
cer who accompanied them, he was fast recovering 
when they passed the island, where we first intro- 
duced him to the reader. At his urgent request he 
was landed, the cartel, after a few hours delay, pro- 
ceeding on her course. 

Like the anguish of the parting, the glorious ecstasy 
of the meeting of the lovers may be imagined, but 
cannot be described. 
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" Dear Edward," said the maiden, as soon as they 
were alone, ** Dr. Holmes has told me all, and you 
have more t}ian realized my wildest and most ex- 
travagant hopes." 

" Say not so, Mary ! indeed you should rather take 
credit to yourself, for if I have been swayed by any 
other motive than love of country, it has been to 
prove myself worthy of your rare afiection." 

*' It was ever so with yo\^ Edward — you first ex- 
cite our admiration, and then ascribe to others the 
fruits of your own good deeds." 

" Nay, sweet girl, you wrong yourself 'and me. 
Tell me, what is the body without the soul ?" 

*' An inanimate lump of clay — but why the ques- 
tion?" 

" Because to me you are what the soul is to the 
body — the life which animates and the spirit which 
directs it — you are at once my inspiration and my 
hope — the burthen of my thoughts, the aim and ob- 
ject of all my aspirations." 

*'Hush, Edward, this cannot, nay, I would not 
have it to be true ; let us change the theme " She 
laid her hand upon hi<) mouth as she spoke — but what 
maiden was ever yet displeased with the devotion 
(rfa favored lover ? 

In the course of their conversation, Talbot learned 
that Mr. Gillespie had completed his arrangements, 
and was on the look out for a vessel to convey him- 
self and family to the CJnited States. The former 
was of courijie anxious to accompany them, and in 
the midst of happiness was, perhaps, the most impa- 
tient of them all, for Mr. Gillespie would not con- 
sent to his daughter's marriage before she had seen 
her relatives at home : Perhaps, too, he wished to 
inquire more particularly than he had yet been ena- 
bled to do, into the character and circumstances of 
the man he was about to receive as his son-in-law. 
He knew him to be brave and intelligent, and of 
frank and winning manners, but he knew nothing 
more — the captain of the ship, when he dined with 
him, having anifwered his questions in general terms 
of commendation. 

They waited for a long time in vain. So ruinous 
had the war become to American commerce, that for 
months not a vessel from the United States had visit- 
ed the island. 

Late one evening a schooner, named the Hum- 
ming-bird, formerly an American letter-of-marque, 
arrived, bringing intelligence of peace between Eng- 
land and the United States. The owners of the 
schooner had without delay applied for a commission 
to the Colombian minister, and she was now equip- 
ped as a privateer under that flag. The commander 
(^her, having been drawn from his course by a ves- 
sel ^ which he had given chase and captured two 
days previous, purposed proceeding immediately to 
Nassau, New Providence. As from thence a speedy 
conveyance to the United States could certainly be 
prociu'ed, and no Spanish cruisers were supposed to 
be at sea, Mr. Gillespie offered such inducements to 
the captain that he consented to take them as pas- 
eengers, and gave up his cabin for their accommo- 
dation. 



In less than sixty hours they aafled, with a ligk 
but favorable wind. About 4 P. M. the second dty, 
when they were nearly through the Mona passage, it 
fell calm. Within the passage, from shore to shore, 
there was not a ripple upon the wmler, and the ligk 
and buoyant little vessel, without advancing a fool 
rose and fell with the mysterious undulation. A fev 
miles ahead, without the passage, stretching from tk 
east toward the west, the dark and ruffled sorftoe 
was relieved by the white cape of the waves, whose 
tops were curling and breaking into sparkling foam. 
It was the trade wind sweeping, unobstructed by the 
land, toward the Great Bahama Bank. Several Te»> 
sels were in sight, among them a large one, comiBg 
down before the wind, but which, lean than any, a- 
cited their attention— for she seemed tcx> baitbes- 
some for a Spanish trader to the colonies. 

" Captain," said Talbot, half an hour after, " uh 
less I am very much mistaken, that large stranger to 
windward is a man-of-war." 

" Probably an Englishman." replied the captain. 

" Scarcely, the canvas is not sufficiently dark, and 
the upper sails roach too much; it is evidently a fri* 
gate, and now I think of it, can hardly be a French- 
man, for they rarely cruise in this direction. Are 
you sure that there are no Spanish cruisers amoof 
the islands?" 

" None so large as this," answered the csptaiOt 
*< for the Isabella went to leeward upward of a moslk 



ago 
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" May it not have been a rwe ?*' asked Talbot 

*' Give me the glass," said the captain, and be look- 
ed long and earnestly ; " I cannot make her out," he 
said at length, ** but do not like her looka. Get osi 
the sweeps, Mr. Long," he added, addressing \» 
lieutenant, *' we must have the Humming-bird cot 
of this mill-pond, or her wings will be uaeless." 

The order was promptly obeyed, and the little ves- 
sel was soon moving at the rate of three or four 
knots through the water ; but the larger vessel wti 
in the mean time 'coming down at treble veloeitT. 
As soon as the schooner began to feel the influence 
of the wind, the sweeps were laid in, and all sail 
made to the northward, in the hope that the stranger 
would pass without observing them. In this, how- 
ever, they were diiiappointed, for, as the latter wm 
brought to bear abeam, they observed with anxiety, 
that she edged away toward them. 

" I fear that we have been deceived in our intel- 
ligence," said the captain, in reply to a look from 
Talbot, as they noticed the suspicious movement of 
the stranger. 

**For Heaven's sake, conceal your mii^vingi 
from Mr. Gillespie and his family while there is a 
hope," asked Talbot ; to which the captain nodded 
assent, and proceeded quietly to make his airange- 
ments to elude, if possible, the grasp of his parsuer; 
for he now felt convinced that he saw the IsabeUa. 
The best sailing of the schooner was by the wind ; 
instead, therefore, of keeping away before it, she 
was hauled close to it, and steered N. N. E. bringing 
the frigate to bear forward of the weather beam. 

[2b te 
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PROLOGUE. 

An humble cottage, overgnrowa 

With woodbine, stood beside a hill. 
And uigh it, murmuring through moss. 
Rippled a little rill. 

The hill was high and wore a crown 

Of leafiness, whence, gazing down, 
An eagle might behold the towers 
And turrets of a town. 

And many a pleasant country cot, 

Snowy, and peering through the green. 
With, now and then, a rivulet. 
Meandering, might be seen. 

But in the landscape, like a king, 
A short half mile or more away, 
A g^im old castle stood, erect, 
Baronial and gray. 

Around it lay an ample park. 

With, here and there, a drove of deer ; 
A rude old Norman edifice. 

Dark, desolate and drear ! 

Perhaps it was the morning sun 

Which made the ancient building smile. 
But, nevertheless, a pleasant look 
Was on the ag6d pile. 

Perhaps it was with joy it smiled 

That morn, the merriest of the year, 
Which welcomed home its youthful lord. 
Young Lionel De Vere. 

Perhaps the thought of earlier days 
Flitted athwart its granite brain ; 
Perchance it dreamed it might behold 
Those golden hours again — 

Those hours when, in the tournament, 
Warriors, in glistering steel attired, 
Tilted before young demoiselles. 
Who blushed to be admired ; 

Or when the forest echoes rang 

With many a merry bugle>honi. 
And stag and hounds, a baying rout. 
Swept by some autnnm mom. 

But whether it was the morning sun 

Which made the ancient mansion smile, 
Or other things, a pleasant look 
Lit up the agfed pile. 



PART 1. 

She stood among her garden flowers, 

The very loveliest lily there. 
Beauty, bloom, purity and truth 
Unfolding on the air. 

He paused among the trees and gazed, 
And like a berk with sails unfurled, 
His heaving heart went forth to seek 
Another and a &irer world. 



All heaven he felt was in her eye ; 

Its sunshine glistened in her glance ; 
The air he breathed was elfin air ; 
His soul was in a trance : 

"Ah, spirit of some virgin saint, 

Turn — ^turn those blessed eyes on me, 
And let me kneel and worship thee !" 
Deliriously said he. 

She raised her eyes, her maiden cheek 
Mounting the crimson tinge of dawn, 

And, looking timidly around. 
Stood, like a startled fawn. 

" Nay, do not fly," exclaimed the youth ; 

" Remain ; allow my thirsty eyes 
To quaflf thy beauty : I would drain 
A draught of Paradise. 

Wonder awaking in her face. 

The maiden stood, with lips apart, 
Drinking his voice, whose cadence stole 
In harmony to her heart. 

And even as she stood he came. 
And, kneeling, bade her fear no wrong ; 

While all the while the murmuring air 
Moved musical with song. 

His words were not as other's words, 

His voice was like no other voice, 

Somehow, she knew not why, it made 

Her maiden heart rejoice. 

And from that moment all things grew 
Lovelier with light, because of him, 
And, like a cup of wine, her heart 
Was crimson to the brim. 

« What shall I call thee? asked the maid ; 

" How name thee ?" " Clarence is my name," 
Returned the youth — "an honest one, * 
Though all unknown to fame. 

" And how shall I call thee ?" quoth he. 

" Florence," replied the maid — "a mean 
And humble village girl." " But fit," 

Said he, " to be a queen !" 

Day after day, at eventide. 

The stranger sought her, breathing words 
Of passion, while her timid heart 
Beat like a frightened bird's. 

But not with fear, for every pulse 

Was swayed by love, that, moon-like, rides 
The empyrean of the adoring heart 
And rules its purple tides. 



PART II. 

Merrily through the town they went 

A proud, chivalric cavalcade 
Of knights and nobles and esqnirM, 
In ailkan robea arrayed. 
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And each saitaiiied his high degree, 
Bat forerooBt there, without a peer 
lu mauly majesty of mien, 
Rode Lionel De Vere. 

The ostrich plumes which flowed and waved 

In silver clouds above his brow. 
Were gray and lustreless beside 

That forehead's dazzling snow. 

The diamond broach which held the plume 

Flashed in the sunlight, like a star, 
Throwing its ever radiant rays 
In rainbow hues afar. 

The ruby buniing on his breast. 

Blazing and blossoming as he turned. 
Was fervid as his heart, which, fed 
With honor, nobly burned. 

And as he passed, his lofty head 
Bending in answer to the cries 
Of loving vassals, nobler form 
Never met woman's eyes. 

A smile for one of mean degree, 

A courteous bow for one of high. 
So modulated both that each 

Saw friendship in his eye. 

Onward he rode, while like the sound 

Of surf along a shingly shore, 
The murmur of a people's joy 

Marched, herald-like, before. 

Timidly, while before them pressed 

The peasants, in a little nook 
Two women stood — two timid things — 
To snatch a hasty look : 

One, weak and old — an aged dame — 

December toward its latter day ; 
The other young and pure and fair, 
The maiden month of May : 

Trembling with carious delight 

She rose on tip-toe, gazing through 
The mass of heads which, like a hedge, 
Bordered the avenue. 

The sound of horns, which rolled and broke 

Like summer thunder, and the crash 
Of cymbals, while the hound-like drum 
Howled underneath the lash ; 

The toss of plumes, the neigh of steeds, 

The silken murmur of attire, 
As the proud cavalcade drew nigh. 

Filled her young heart with fire. 

He came, her lord, the lord of all 

Who gazed and gazed afar or near, 
And as he bowed they hailed with shouts 
Lord Lionel De Vere. 

A trouble flitted through her face — 

A shadow, and before her eyes 
She passed her hands, as if to check 
Some terrible sarmise. 

Nearer and nearer, while like one 

Struck dumb she gazed, the noble came, 
And as he passed the people flung 
Their blessings on his name. 



One little cry— a feeble cry — 

The name of << Clarence," and die paaaed 
He heard it not, its tiny soaud 
Died in the clarion's blaat. 

PART lU. 

The cottage stood in solitade, 

The woodbine rustled on the wmll, 
The Marguerites in the garden waved 
In murmurs one and all ; 

And, rippling by, the rivulet 

Seemed sobbing, like a frightmed child, 
Who, wandering on, has lost its way 
In some deserted wild. 

The day was waning in the west, 

And slowly, like a dainty dream. 
The delicate twilight dropped her veil 
On fallow, field and stream. 

The purple sky was sown with stara 

When Clarence came : she was not there. 
And desolately frowned the night. 
And stagnant was the air. 

But on the little rustic seat 

Where they had often sat, there shone 
A letter, and the noble name 
Along it was his own. 

« Farewell," it said, " that I exist 

Breathing the word which is the knell 
Of love and hope is not my will, 
But God's alone : Farewell. 

<* Never more on this once loved spot, 

Never more on the rivulet's bank. 
Shall we sojourn : my love, great lord, 
Insults thy lofty rank. 

<< Go, seek some fitter mate : for me. 
Too poor to be thy wife, too prood 
To be thy leman, grief, despair, 

The death-bed, and the ahroiid." 

He read appalled, amazed, aghast, 
Stem as a statue, and the stone 
Was pale Despair, its haggard look 
Less awful than his own. 

A thought, and like a storm he dashed 

Along the grassy walk : no spark 
Shone from the cottage : all within, 
Without, around, was dark. 

He knocked and knocked, but no one oame : 

He entered, and the silent room 
Was vacant, and his darkened heart 
Grew darker with the gloom. 

Next day the g^im old castle stood 

Neglected : whether its heart of stone 
Was touched, I know not, yet I heard 
The ancient mansion moan. 

Perhaps I was deceived ; the wind 

Went howling over woods and moora, 
And round the castle, like a ghoat 
Stalking its corridors. 

PART IV. 
The snow had fallen hoar on hoar ; 

The wind was keen, and kmd and ahriU 
It whistled through the naked 
And round the fhMMO hilL 
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The country everywhere wbb white ; 

The forest oaks that moaned and pined 
Wore caps of snow, which, bowing low, 
They doffed before the wind. 

Twilight descended, and the air 

Was gray, and like a sense of dread, 
Night on the virgin breast of earth 
Her sable diadows spread. 

Slowly, with wavering steps, a man ^ 

Moved on a solitary moor, 
With staff", and shell, ajid sandaled shoon, 
A pilgrim pale and poor. 

Slowly, with trembling steps he roored, 

Paosiug, as if oncertain where 
To take his way, when, faint and far, 
A bell disturbed the air. 

And as with concentrated stroig^ 

He sought the sound, a little light 
Shown flickeringly and glow-worm like 
Through the ravine of night. 

A little light that with each step 
Became distinct, witil his eyes 
Beheld a convent's welcome walls 
Between him and the skies. 

He reached the portal — rang the bell. 

And as above him rose the moon, 
Sank, like the storm : the portress found 
The pilgrim in a swoon. 

They bore the wasted wanderer in : 

Pallid but beautiful he lay, 
A dream which seemed to come from heaven 
Though clad in suffering clay. 

And when, long hours of anguish gone, 

His eyes once more shotie calmly blue, 
Looks that seemed grievous memoriea 
Dimmed their ethereal hue. 

His soul, which many days had walked 
The ploughshares of consuming love, 
Wrung by the ordeal, raised its eyes 

Toward Him Who reigned above. 



He sought the chapel ; at the shrine 

Knelt, while his eyes were wet with 
God's love in holy harmonies 
Filling his p«iitent ears. 

Even as he knelt the solemn mass, 

*' Ora pko nobis, domine," 
Rose, like a dove on sun-lit wing^. 
Seeking the heavenly way. 

Concordant voices sweet and clear 

Rang through the consecrated nave. 
Discoursing melodies which rolled 
And broke, wave over wave. 

As in an ecstasy he knelt, 

Cheeks, lips and eyes alive with light, 
Radiant, as if a saint, or Christ 

Himself had blessed his sight. 



For in the voices one sweet voice 

Swam, like a spirit's, in his ears : 
He could not speak, or move, or brestbe ; 
While slowly trickling 



Ran down his cheeks, as, louder still. 

The swan- voiced organ breathed its knell, 
And on its cloudy height of song 

Paused, trembled, moaned and fell. 

But as its echoes died away. 

His spirit trod that golden shore 
Where hope becomes reality 
And sorrow is no more. 

He sought the abbess ; on his knees 

Unfolded, page by page, his grief ; 
While she, albeit cold and stern, 
Wept, yielding to belief. 

And Florence came, while Clarence stood 

In breathless silence far apart, 
A thousand hopes and joys ajid fears 
Conflicting at his heart. 

Throwing aside his pilgrim cowl 

Clarence fell trembling at her feet : 
*' Florence," be murmured, " loved and lost. 
At last, at last We meet." 

She stood in silence, with her eyes 

Fixed on the youth— a heavenly calm 
From oat whose subsidence of sound 
Came *< Clarence," like a psalm. 

And then he knelt and told his tale : 
How he had loved in other lands. 
And she he sought had faithlessly 
Obeyed a sire's commands. 

And left him desolate ; how, when, 

After long weeks of aching pain 
A pale, heart-broken, weary man. 
With fevered brow and brain. 

He sought his native land, and stood 

Again within his castle halls. 
But found that soothijig Peace had flown 
Forever from its walls ; 

And how, when wandering in the woods, 

Accusing God of all his wo. 
Madder virith memories of the Past 
Than any fiend below, 

She, Florence, like an angel, rose 

To calm his heart, and dry his tears, 
And fill his brain yrith melodies 

Stolen from statelier spheres. 

And how he sooght to test her love, 
And feared, recurring to the past, 
That this, his eidolon of joy, 

Might prove too bright to last. 

And so, in humble garb, in state 

No loftier than the maiden's own, 
He sought her love, not for his lauds 
But for himself alone. 

And how he came and found her gone, 

And since, month after month, in pain, 
Had followed her from town to town. 
With burning heart and brain ; 

And how, when hope was gone, and life 
Seemed like a laud which lay behind — 
The future like a desolate void — 

How, when he most t^^iaeA^ 
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'^yined sharers in the general gladnesii ; 
p,> flares from oak and bench nml elm, 
Chattered in merry madness. 

Across the drawbridge, as I gazed, 

A merry, laughing cavalcndc. 
With dctgsin luish and hawk on hniul. 
Dashed madly down the glade. 

Among them, stntcliest of them nil. 

Sat one whose broad and ample brow. 
Though white with time, was full of life 
As lichen under snow. 

And by his side, with smiling eye, 

And swelling breast, in robes of pr^'en, 
Rode one, round whom the nobles prcst 
As round a loving queen. 

And after, hand on hip, two youths 
Ro<le g:iyly onwnrd, side by fide, 
Returning with admiring love 

Their parents' glance of pride. 

While in the distance, like a sire 
Who sees at Christmas ft-stival 
His h;ippy children laughing round, 
Smiled the baronial hall . 
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'ffr"''^!'' jj 0t.-iii>ls> I'"- di:il-platP, 
I^»"f"^j,^nutiq"at'.'d date, 

'.jfj in'"«» »"d Ihr fiTii have grown 
. jfiiju'tint, old-frishioiied stone, 

I erf^^J* '"*•"'"'" :il)oul it strowu 
' ^ («ch to s:iy, in solemn tone, 
""..Arncci" run!" 

Qfyote, in vcnuil beauty smiled 
flii9B\Mii of L-itrtli s<i (Irciir iind wild, 
4iiil you might cIliiicc to see u child, 
I'p-soniiiiMiiig on tliu ^ray stones piled 

Arnunil tlif ili:il<i)liite; 
Thou mi^^ht you heiir liis laughter ring 
CUiiir us ih<' oliiini- of bflls in spring, 
Whon, like u pompous little king, 
lie strutted on thnt queer old thing 
In mock estate. 

I*ong years luive cirrlitl slowly round 
I'ltun tli:it wheel wliirh hath no s^und ; 
The urchin hits in iiuiuhood found 
A hoanti.fiun nnid, and they are l>ound 

hy Hym«'n's silken tie; 
There Ht;nid tlie eonpU'. side liy side, 
Tho hrideirriK>ni and his dainty bride, 
Thu snnlienins from the dial slide 
Deep m their relU beneath the tide — 

As deep Love's sigh ! 



Cunics tottering age w^ith thin, white hair, 
And Ihnt snnic yi>nth is standing there ! 
But now hin hrad is almost bare, 
And twinkli-9^ in his rye a tear. 

Fresh fn»ni his witheretl Wfr**; 
Gone arc the loveil ones of his brunst. 
Gone to their everhisting rest, 
Urini Death has rulihed the old man's nest, 
And they nro now his mouldering guest 

For evermore ! 

Yc pilgrims on the shores of Time 1 
Of every age and every clime, 
Like dowers ye spring up in your prime, 
hike, them ye fade at vesper chime 

In twilight of the tomb ; 
Oh ! pluck the roses while ye may. 
Each instant henlds Life's decay, 
Mark well the dial's fleeting ray, 
There is a wrld U'vond the clay — 

Beyond its gliMun. 

Obi father Time expects his fee, 
I<i>ok how he rut)!* his hmuls in glee, 
A mighty j^air of scales hath he. 
To w( i^rii Karlh and Kternity, 

"As misers count their gold ;" 
From earth lie plucks each minute-pin, 
And down the other he dmps it in — 
Take hreil ! the weigher atwu must win 
He stares upon you with a grin— 

Your days are ttMd ! 
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When death had been a welcome thing, 
Her voice, the concord of the spheres, 
Had called his memory from her tomb 
On which it lay in tears. 

She stood and listened with her eyes 

And ears and heart — cheek, lip and brow 
Serene with happiness which shone, 
Like sunlight over snow. 

And with a breathless eloquence 

Which, more than words or vows, exprest 
Her boundless confidence, she hid 
Her blushes in his breast. 

EPILOGUE. 
One day, in early autumn time, 

In spirit, I traversed the plain. 
And sought De Vere's ancestral towers, 
And gazed on them again. 

They stood in gpreen and glorious age ; 

The rooks wheeled round the ancient walls, 
And peals of mirthful merriment 
Peopled the castle halls — 

Loud laughs, which made the watchful deer, 
With ears thrown forward, look and bleat 
And seek a covert, while the sounds 
Followed their pattering feet. 



The swallows, twitterings in the air, 

Seemed sharers in the general gladness ; 
The stares from oak and beach and elm, 
Chattered in merry madness. 

Across the drawbridge, as I gazed, 

A merry, laughing cavalcade, 
With dogs in leash and hawk on hand. 
Dashed madly down the glade. 

Among them, stateliest of them all, 

Sat one whose broad and ample brow, 
Though white with time, was fall of life 
As lichen nnder snow. 

And by his side, with smiling eye, 

And swelling breast, in robes of green, 
Rode one, round whom the nobles prest 
As round a loving queen. 

And after, hand on hip, two yoatbs 
Rode gayly onward, side by side, 
Returning with admiring love 

Their parents' glance of pride. 

While in the distance, like a sire 
Who sees at Christmas festival 
His happy children laughing roand. 
Smiled the baronial hall. 
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All rusty is the iron grate 
That girds the garden desolate. 
But there it stands, the dial-plate, 
A thing of antiquated date, 

Right opposite the sun. 
The wild moss and the fern have grown 
Upon its quaint, old-fashioned stone. 
And earthy mounds about it strown 
Seem each to say, in solemn tone, 

'' A race is run !" 

Of yore, in vernal beauty smiled 
This spot of earth so drear and wild, 
And you might chance to see a child. 
Up-scrambling on the gray stones piled 

Around the dinl-plate ; 
Then might you hear his laughter ring 
Clear as the chime of bells in spring. 
When, like a pompous little king. 
He strutted on that queer old thing 
In mock estate. 

Iy>ng years have circled slowly round 
Upon that wheel which hath no sound ; 
The urchin has in manhood found 
A beauteous maid, and they are bound 

By Hymen's silken tie; 
There stand the couple, side by side. 
The bridegroom and his dainty bride. 
The sunbeams from the dial slide 
Deep in their cells beneath the tide— 

As deep Love's sigh ! 



Comes tottering age with thin, white hair, 
And that same youth is standing there ! 
But now his head is almost bare. 
And twinkles in his eye a tear. 

Fresh from his withered core ; 
Gone are the loved ones of bis breast. 
Gone to their everlasting rest. 
Grim Death has robbed the old man's nest, 
And they are now his mouldering guest 

For evermore ! 

Ye pilgprims on the shores of Time ! 
Of every age and every clime. 
Like flowers ye spring up in your prime. 
Like them ye fade at vesper chime 

In twilight of the tomb ; 
Oh ! pluck the roses while ye may, 
Each instant heralds Life's decay, 
Mark well the dial's fleeting ray, 
There is a world beyond the clay- 
Beyond its gloom. 

Old father Time expects his fee, 
Iiook how he rubs his hands in glee, 
A mighty pair of scales hath he, 
To weigh Earth and Eternity, 

"As misers count their gold ;" 
From earth he plucks each minute-pin, 
And down the other he drops it in — 
Take heed ! the weigher soon mast win 
He stares upon yoa with a grin — 

Your days are toM I 
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lurs'. uouy, aioio»i ready lo cry. ** what po*«e!«?»e!* 
yoii to nm on in this way, just as if my dear Annelte 
could ever be brought to give up all her old friends 
for strangers. 1 do wi:»h you would not talk ?o— it 
really makes nie nervous I" 

"Well, my dear sister, I may be mistaken, and 
for your sake, and for Annette's sake, 1 hope to God 
I am ! I call myself a pretty good judge of character, 
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were as carefully and judiciously applied by the son, 
until little by little the broad foundation of future 
wealth was successfully established. 

In the days of their youth, when the freshness of 
their young lives should have been given lo better 
and holier ends, the parents of Penn Eccleson looked 
forward only to the aggrandizement of themselves 
and children, through the potent influence of rooney ; 
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"Sister, are you determined, then, to marry 
Annette to Mr. Eccleson?" asked Mr. Goodman of 
his ^i^ler, Mrs. Doily. 

" Certainly I am, brother," answered the lad}'. 
" In every respect it is a most advantageous match 
for her ; indeed, John, I assure you that I look upon 
an alliance with the Eccleson family as one of the 
most desirable things which could possibly happen, 
and so does Mr. Doily." 

"I do not agree with you," said her brother; 
'•and I fear in the end, you may have reason to 
change your present views." 

'* And why so, brother ?" returned Mrs. Doily. " It 
seems to me you are always looking upon the dark 
side ! Now do tell me, John, what reasonable objec- 
tion you can possibly have to Annette's marriage — I 
am sure I see none — and, of course, no one can have 
her happiness more at heart than her own mother I 
Is not Mr. Eccleson very rich, and nearly allied to 
some of the very first families in the city? His age 
surely can be no serious objection — indeed, it is all 
for the best, for a man stands still, while a woman 
grows old; and fifteen years hence, depend upon it, 
no one will think him fifteen years her senior. Then 
he is very agreeable, and certainly uncommonly 
good-looking!" and with the air of one who feels 
>ali>fied that they have the best of the argument, 
Mrs. Doily complacently swung to and fro in her 
easy rocking-chair. 

" Ye.-, Jane, he is all these — and, you may add, 
loo, as proud as Lucifer I" said Mr. Goodman. 
" lie has reason to be proud !" put in Mrs. Doily. 
"Perhaps he has," answered her brother, "and 
you will find that his pride will not allow him to ac- 
knowledge willingly any connection with a dry- 
goods retailer!" 

"Ridiculous, brother — how foolish you talk! 
Pray, then, why should he oflTer to marry Annette, 
if he looks upon the connection as something to be 
ashamed of?" said Mrs. Doily, getting almost angry. 
" Why? why because he has fallen in love wiih 
Annette's pretty face; he means to marry A«r, not 
her family, and he trusts to his future power over 
her, and to a woman's devotedness to her hu^band, 
right or wrong, to wean her away from all her earlier 
ties!" 

" John, you really talk very strangely I" exclaimed 
Mrs. Doily, almost ready to cry. "What possesses 
you to run on in this way, just as if my dear Annette 
could ever be brought to give up all her old friends 
for strangers. 1 do wish you would not talk so— it 
really makes me nervous I" 

"Well, my dear sister, I may be mistaken, and 
for your sake, and for Annette's sake, I hope to God 
I am ! I call myself a pretty good judge of character, 
15 



and if I err not, Mr. Eccleson has so much pride, 
arrogance, perhaps, would be the belter word, for it 
is not the pride of a high-minded, honorable man. as 
will make him callous what ties he rends, or what 
sacred altars he may trample down to serve his own 
ambitious views. Besides, Jane, I never yet knew 
any true happiness to result from unequal marriages ; 
and I tell you honestly, that were Annette my 
daughter, I would sooner see her the wife of an 
honest young tradesman, who has bis own fortune 
and standing to build up, than the wile of Fenn 
Eccleson, were he ten times richer than he is !'' 

"Oh, yes, John, weie Annette your daughter!" 
said Mrs. Doily, forcing a laugh. " Yes, I know, 
old bachelors and old maids are always most wonder- 
ful patterns of parental prudence ! but with all your 
prejudices you will allow one thing, I hope, that 
Mr. Eccleson is far from being either a selfi>h or a 
mercenary man !" 

" I deny the first," interrupted Mr. Goodman. 

"For he refuses to receive any fortune with An- 
nette ; true, we could not give her much — five or 
six thousand dollars, perhaps — but even that is some- 
thing; and I am sure his refusal to accept of it is 
very noble. It is Annette, and Annette alone he 
wants " 

"True, very true — it is Annette he wants, and not 
a penny of the retailer's money — there shall be no 
obligation of that nature to bind him to the family of 
the future Mrs. Eccleson I" exclaimed Mr. Goodman, 
starting up angrily from his chair. "Jane, Jane, I 
protest against I hi» marriage!" and seizing his hat 
and cane, he wifhdrew, leaving poor Mrs. Doily 
bathed in the tears she was no longer able to restrain 
—tears of vexation and anger, at what she deemed 
the willful obstinacy of her brother. 

If what Uncle John said was true, it was certainly 
yet to be proved, for, perhaps, no marriage in the 
eyes of partial, hopeful parents, ever promised a 
fairer prospect of happiness to trusting girlhood than 
that so soon to b« consummated. 

Penn Eccleson belonged exclusively to the nionied 
aristocracy. His grandfather and father before him, 
had both commenced life with a determination to be 
rich — richer — richest— and what the former had ac- 
cumulated from small beginnings and careful savings, 
were as carefully and judiciously applied by the son, 
until little by little the broad foundation of futiu-e 
wealth was successfully established. 

In the days of their youth, when the freshness of 
their young lives should have been given to better 
and holier ends, the parents of Penn Eccleson looked 
forward only to the aggrandizement of themselves 
and children, through the potent influence of money ; 
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and to this end they toiled and delved in the service 
of Mammon, with a bondnge almost equal to that ot* 
the gold-seeking maniac amid the mountain I'a^t- 
nesses of California, denying ihemselved all the 
laxuries, and mo^t of the comforts of life to swell 
the hoard of avarice, and feed their ill-directed am- 
bition. 

As years took their flight, step by step the Eccle- 
sons gradually emerged from the obscurity uf a 
narrow cross-street in the lower part of the city, to 
the possession of one of the most elegant establi^h- 

ments in the fasfhionable region of Square. 

The most genteel schools were selected for their 
children, who were expressly forbidden to form any 
friendships with their little school-males, save those 
whose parents could at least lM>ast o{' a c^irriage, and 
thus, their heads early filled wiih conceit and pride, 
the lidle Ecclesons formed as disagreeable a trio as 
one would care to see — for assuredly there is no- 
thing more unpleasing, than to behold the beautiful 
simplicity of childhood lost in the supercilious airs 
and artificial graces of the fine lady! 

The Ecclesuns were regarded at first in no very 
favorable light, in the quarter they had chi>sen for 
their debut into high life, and occasionally their 
pride >ufrered severely. But with a pertmacity 
worthy a higher aim, they firmly stood their ground, 
and upon the strength of their tine dinners, and their 
splendid parlies, were, in the course of a few years, 
not only tolerated, but received with favor into those 
circles I hey nuM coveted Their only son, mean- 
while, was traveling in Europe, yxwh a carte blanche 
in hi^ poclcet for any expenses he might choo>e to 
indulge, and the sage advice of worthy Polonius 
engrafted on his mind, in the sense, I mean, with 
which Mr. IIud<on translates Shakspeare, that is, 
''to sit up all night to make himself a gentleman, 
and take no pains to make himself a man." 

Time rolled on. Their daughters made highly 
eligii)le matches, their son returned elegant in per- 
son. pi>!ished in manners, and then it was time for 
the old pei'ple to die. 

Doubtless it w^>uld have been a satisfaction to ihem 
to have witnessed their own sumptuous funerals; 
to have known how daintily their rigid limbs were 
draped in the fine*t of linen, and upon whit soft, 
downy cushions within their narrow bed their head< 
were pillowed. It would have lH?en a splendid 
pageant for their pride — the richly emblazoned cofTui 
— !he pall of velvet sweeping to the ground— the 
hearse, with its long shadowy plumes — the high- 
mettled h<»rscs curbed to a solemn pace, yet tos>iiig 
their hciids and manes as if nobly spurninj^ fiom 
them the trappings of fictitiou** wo in which they 
were forced to act a part — the stalely equipages 
which follow their dwA to ihe *' City of the IVad" — 
and then their own epitaphs; it would have amazed 
them to have known how many virtues of which 
they themselves were ignorant, that finely chiseled 
marble be>towed upon ihem. 

The old gentleman remembered each of his daugh- 
ters and their families handsomely in his will, and 
then liequeathed to his son the residue of his large 



property, including the fine mansion in Sjuare. 

Penn Eccleson might therefore be considered by 
speculating papas and mammas a most eligible 
match. Nature had also been most lavish in ber 
personal gifts, while Fortune, as we have seen, had 
already secured him her favors. 

But young £k:cleson seemed in no hurry to take a 
wife, and he had nearly attained his thirtieth year 
ere he began seriously to look about him. At tbii 
time he accidentally saw Annette Doily at the Open, 
and became instantly a victim to love at fin»t si^ 
It must be owned his ardcN* was somewhat cooled, 
upon ascertaining that this beautiful young creature 
was — nobody ! that is, she was only the daughter cf 
a mere shopkeeper, who dealt out tapes and bobbin*, 
and sold cambric by the yard. This fact, for a time, 
was sufficient to keep his ardor in check, but upon 
being thrown again into her presence, it broke fona 
wiih renewed violence. He gave himself no rest 
until he had found a way to make her acquaintance, 
and thus led by the little god, the haughty Peon 
Eccleson, who walked the earth as though he were 
lord of all, became a frequent visiter at the hou&e of 
Mr. Doily, and a suitor for the hand of his daughter. 

Annette was, indeed, a lovely young creature, 
whose seventeenth summer had scarcely dawned 
over her innocent, happy life. I would faio de- 
scribe her, as her image comes up before me in the 
dream of the past, but my pen is unable to trace the 
indescribable charm which dwelt upon her couote- 
nance, or the artless grace which pervaded all her 
movements. And these were the least traits which 
endeared her to her friends, for never was there a 
heart more aflectionate and confiding, or a disposiiioo 
so guilele^s. What wonder that the polishcsd manoen 
and insinuating address of Eccleson should have 
gained her heart, and that with all the fervor and 
truihiulness of a first love, she blushingly coDseoied 
to l>e his — grateful, too, for the preference he bad 
yielded a simple child like herself. 

Mr. and Mrs. Doily were proud of their daughter, 
and proud of the conquest bhe had achieved. In the 
alliance they saw an immense advantage; it not 
only placed their beloved Annate at once in i1m 
highest ciicles of rank and fashion, but to Mr. Doily, 
the Iwnefit to his business, arising from a connectioa 
with the Eccleson family, would he incalculable. 
lie already fancied himself turning his back upon 
the counter, and established among the bales aod 
boxes of a large wholesale house — perhaps an im- 
porter — a .-hip-owner ; while Mrs. Doily, with Ihe true 
instinct of a mother, forgetting all self, rejoiced that 
her two younger daughters would be u^ered into 
society under the patronage of their wealthy bruiher- 
in-law. 

\Ji\c\c John was the only one who predicted ao^lil 
but undivided happiness from the union. 

Had the cloudless heaven which dawned upon 
their wedding morn, and the bright sun which bunt 
in gladness over them, but typified their futura lot, 
how blest and happy would it have been. 

Eccleson preferred to be married in church, aod 
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a gny retinue attended the bridal pair to the sacred 
edifice wherein their 9oIemn vow* were to be regis- 
tered. As side by side (hey stood in the holy chancel, 
all eyes turned admiringly upon them — she so charm- 
ing, yet so unconscious of her loveliness, as with 
her little hand nestled in his she received the holy 
benediction of the priest, while as he bent his lips to 
her pure brow, a softness rested upon the features 
of the bridegroom, which rendered his beauty almost 
godlike. 

The ceremony over, the two sisters of Eccleson, 
proud, haughty dames, advanced and coldly saluted 
the pale cheek of the fair bride, and honored the 
sadly happy mother with a stately bow. Eccleson 
touched his lips to the proffered cheek of Mrs. Doily, 
and then receiving the weeping Annette from the 
arms of her parents, bore her exultingly to the car- 
riage, as if eager to point the barrier henceforth to 
be raised between her and them. 

The new married pair were absent two or three 
months on a bridal tour, and then returned to the city 
— their hou:«e in the interim having been newly and 
magnificently furnished to the tune of thousands, under 
the supervision of Mrs. Dash and Townlif, the sisters 
of Eccleson. But Annette pined to embrace her mo- 
ther ; not all theguilded baubles which on every side 
met her eye, not all the splendors of which her hus- 
band proudly proclaimed her the mistress, could for 
a moment quell the yearnings of her aflectionate 
heart; and scarcely bestowing a glance upon the 
magnificence which surrounded her, she begged the 
carriage might take her to her parents and sisters. 

Poor Annette ! she was now to receive her first 
lesson from her haughty lord. 

*' No, Annette, you must not think of it,*' replied 
Eccleson, carelessly loosing the arms twined so 
fondly round his neck, " you are very tired, love, 
and I cannot consent to your fuither fatiguing your- 
self.'' 

" Indeed, dear Penn, yon are mistaken, I am not 
in the least tired ; O, pray let me go home, if only 
for an hour !" said Annette, with her little hand upon 
his shoulder, and her large, dark eyes be*nt beseech- 
ingly upon his. 

*' I tell you, Annette, I cannot suffer you to f^o into 

P Street to-night ; beside, love," he added, " it 

pains me to hear you speak of going honu^ as if this 
were no^ your home, your only home, Annette." 

There was a meaning stress upon the word '* only," 
which, however, Annette did not observe, so crushed 
was she by the disappointment his refusal caused 
her. She hesitated a moment, and then once more 
flinging her arms around him, she said, 

*' Dearest husband, I must go— dq not refuse me. 
Only think, it is three months since I have seen them 
— three months, Penn, since I have embraced my 
mother. I know they are pining to behold me once 
more, for I was never away from them even for 
a day until I became yours, dear Penn ; I am stire 
I shall not sleep unless I see them to-night." 

<' Nonsense, Annette," replied Eccleson ; *' you are 
no longer a child, I hope, to be thus sighing and 
whining after your mother; really I am quite ashamed 



of my' little wife ! Come, I will myself show you to 
your dressing-room ; you have not yet seen the 
splendid diamonds I have for you, nor the elegant 
trousiean my sisters have prepared. Come, An- 
nette," and encircling her slender waist with his 
arm, he would have led her from the room. 

Tears stood in Annette's beautiful eyes. 

" Dearest Penn, will you do me a favor ? If you 
object to my going home to-night, then let the carriage 

drive round into P Street, and bring my. mother 

here." 

Eccleson drew himself up haughtily. 

"Absurd, Annette — I shall certainty do no such 
thing. In the morning I shall not object to your 
visiting your parents, provided yoti take an early 
hour ere we may expect my friends to call upon 
you; but the truth is, the less frequent you make 

your visits in P Street, Annette, the better I shall 

be pleased." 

*' What do 3'ou mean ?" exclaimed Annette, with 
a startled look upon the countenance of her husband; 
"indeed I do not understand you, dear Penn." 

"Well, my dear girl. I will endeavor to explain 
myself more clearly," answered Eccleson. " You 
are, of course, aware that by your marriage with me, 
your position in life has wholly changed ; you are 
now raised to a sphere greatly above that from 
which I took you ; and as my wife will henceforth 
move in none but the highest and most distinguished 
circles of the city ; and therefore, dearest Annette, 
for my sake as well as for your own, it will be de- 
sirable that you forget all old associations as soon as 
possible." 

" 1 do not understand you even now, I think," 
said Ajinette, smiling sadly. " No, I am sure, dear 
Penn, I do not take your true meaning — for it cannot 
be you would have me sacrifice my parents to my 
new position, to renounce all the fond ties of home ! 
that is not what you mean?" she added with an 
appealing look. 

" In a certain sense that is my meaning, love," 
answered her husband. " I shall offer no objections 
to your visiting your excellent parents occasionally, 
or as your parents of receiving them into my house ; 
but, my sweet Annette, you must study to control 
your wishes for a very frequent repetition of these 
family meetings. It may seem impossible to you 
now, but believe me, dearest, you will soon find so 
much that is novel and delightful to occupy your 
thoughts, that you will cea^e to regret that which 
appears to afflict you so much at present." 

WiiJi her little hands clai^ped upon her bosom, and 
her eyes gazing al nost wildly into his, did Annette 
listen to the words of her heartless, selfish husband. 
But there was no resentment, no anger visible in her 
sweet face; with a sigh which would have moved 
any heart but his, she said, 

" I am grieved to hear you speak so, dear Penn; 
nothing can ever make me forgetful of the ties of 
nature ; you yourself would despise me, if, through 
the allurements of wealth and fashion, I could be 
brought to forget those who gave me being. You 
know you would ; say so, dearest Penn— you only 
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wanted to prove me, did you ?" and casting one arm 
fondly around his neck, with a sadly sweet smile 
she bent her lovely eyes upon him. 

" Annette, we will not talk of this more at pre- 
sent," answered her hus^band ; ** enough that if you 
love me, you will, by and bye, better understand and 
do my meaning." 

The first night Annette passed under her husband's 
roof was a sleepless one. Her chamber, in its luxu- 
rious adornments, might have received a princess — 
but little did she heed it. The beautiful hangings of 
piiik and silver which swept around the bed — the 
rich counterpane of white satin which enveloped 
her lovely form — the downy pillows cased in the 
finest lace — nor all the splendors which surrounded 
her, had power for a moment to divert her saddened 
thoughts, or stay the tears of wounded affection. 

But hope, bright hope is ever the blessing of youth 
as of age, and with the morning dawn gladdened the 
heart of the young wife with its peaceful influence, 
and whispered that her husband meant not the cruel 
words he had spoken, and that all would yet be well. 

At an early hour the carriage was at the door, and 
Annette was borne once more to the arms of her 
parents. She hoped, but dared not ask her hu»band 
to accompany her, and it was with a heavy sigh and 
a starting tear that, after handing her into the carriage, 
she saw him once more ascend the marble steps, and 
then, as the carriage drove off, kissing his hand to 
her, re-enter the house. 

In the fond welcome of home Annette lost the 
sorrow which already touched her young heart. As 
she viewed each dear familiar spot, her marriage 
seemed but a dream. From room to room she flew 
with the gladness of a bird — the kitchen — the nursery 
— the dear old school-room, all felt her light footstep 
now rapidly sweeping the keys of the piano as she 
glided past — now chasing the little kitten from 
*• mother's" work-basket — now releasing her pet 
canary from its wiry prison, to perch upon her 
finger — and finally seating herself upon a low cushion 
at the feet of her mother, with the shaggy, sleepy 
head of old Kover in her lap, she prepared to an- 
swer some of the many questions poured upon her. 

And what a proud, happy mother was Mrs. Doily 
at that moment — laughing and crying at the same 
moment as she looked upon her dear, darling An- 
nette. How many afiectionate inquiries she had to 
make about her new son-in-law — what plans she 
laid for the future — why did not Mr. Eccleson come 
with her? But she knew he would soon — and An- 
nette must stay to dinner; yes, the carriage must go 
back without her, she had been away from them so 
Jong they could not spare her to-day ; and Mr. 
Eccleson would come to dinner — it was lucky, for 
they were going to have boiled turkey and oysters, 
and the nicest, fattest pair of ducks she ever saw. 
But Annette reluctantly excused herself— they were 
to receive their wedding visits, and she must go- 
some other day, soon, very soon she would come. 
And kissing them all a dozen times, she sprung into 
the carriage and returned home with a lightened 
heart— for it could not be that her hosband would 



willingly deprive her of so inuch enjoymeat as that 
one brief hour had given her. 

It is needlef'S to trace, day by day, and hoar by 
hour, the thralls which gradually tightened around 
the kind, loving heart of Annette, 'wbo passively 
yielded herself to the selfish demands of her husband. 

By the haughty relatives of Eccleson she was rt- 
ceived either with formal courtesy, or with that coo- 
descending air of patronage, the mo«t keenly cutting 
to a sensitive soul. She would have loved them, 
poor girl, if they would have suffered her love; but 
her advances were always chillingly repelled — they 
wished her to feel the vast diflference which existed 
between a shopkeeper's daughter and their " almighty 
dreadful little mightinesses." 

Eccleson loved his young wife as dearly as it was 
in his nature to love any one, save self—^ud all hut 
his pride, would have sacrificed to her happiness. 
To a gay round of parties, soirees ^ the opera, theatres, 
and concerts, he bore her night after night, until any 
less gentle nature than Annette's would have been 
lost in the giddy whirl of fashion. Her dresses, her 
jewels, her equipage, out-rivaled all others; she 
was the belle of the brilliant circle in whidi she 
moved; but she pined in her gilded prison, and 
longed to lay her aching head upon her mother's 
bosom. 

The very fact that her husband looked upon her 
relatives as inferior to himself, marked the gmlliDf 
dependence of her situation She was his wife, bat 
fettered by bonds which ate into her soul. Almost 
wholly was she now debarred from the socieiy of 
her own friends — for she could not see them msnlted, 
and no better than insult was the haugfaly bearing 
which Eccleson assumed toward them, and there- 
fore she preferred they should think her the he^rtleii 
thing she seemed, than by persisting in her daint, 
subject them and herself to renewed contumely. 

Better would it have been fur Annette had she 
possessed more firmness of character — a viU to doat 
she pleased — a determination to have her ri^itt re- 
spected. But she was by nature too gentle to wiestle 
with the unfeeling hearts around her, and therefore 
yielded herself a passive victim. Or better, perhaps, 
would it have been, had her bosom covered a 
marble heart, and that, callous to all the tender ties 
which can make life desirable, the should have 
walked through life that mysterious anomaly— a 
beautiful woman without a soul! 

But it was not so. 

The step of Annette gradually lost its lig^ elastic 
tread — her cheek g.ew pale — her eyes no longer re- 
flected the innocent gayety of a happy heart, but 
bent low their drooping lids as if to hide their weight 
of sorrow — the bright smile which lent its charms to 
her speaking countenance faded sadly away. In less 
than two years after her marriage with that proud, 
haughty man, poor Annette was dyings-dying of a 
broken-heart — of crushed and blighted afiSictioa ! 

Too late to save her did Eccleson tee hie error. 
He saw that he had drawn too strongly upon her 
gentle, pliant nature, and that hirredfron tka Ugkt 
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and sun of her childhood's home — shut out from the 
kindly sympathies of parental love, like some beau- 
tiful flower of the forest torn from its genial bed, she 
was to fade and die at ambition's altar I 

To restore her, if possible, and bitterly repenting 
his cruelty, Eccleson now did all in the power of 
mortal to stay her angel flight. He brought her 
parents around her — he surrounded her bedside with 
the most skillful physicians, and lavished upon her 
all the comforts which wealth could purchase. He 
took her home and restored to her the treasured 
associations of her early life. 

Poor Annette was grateful— deeply grateful for 



this too long deferred kindne.<«s; and now that in this 
reunion life seemed again to present so many charms, 
she would have desired to live had her Heavenly 
Father so willed it. But it was too late. The 
barbed arrow had penetrated too deeply her inno- 
cent bosom to be withdrawn. With her hand 
clasped in that of her repentant husband, and her 
head pillowed on her mother's breast, her gentle 
spirit took its flight. 

Gentle reader, this is no exaggerated story I have 
given you. It is but another life-drawn sketch of the 
evils which too frequently arise from unequal mar- 
riages. 
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[This poem vmn composed after reading a vivid description of the passage of a ship through the mogiiificent fields of 
ice in Iludsou's Bay, by Ballantyne.] 



Beautiful are the Icebergs ! gorgeous piles, 
White, green, gold, crimson in the flashing rays 

Of the round sun. Along the waves for miles 
They rise like temples of remotest days. 

Or like cathedrals, churches, columns grand, 
Grander thnji all that modem Art can claim — 

The giMe<l fabrics of some Eastern land, 
The mighty monuments o£ Roman fame. 

Our vessel sails among them like a bird 
Of darkest form, and plamage turned to brown, 

Beside their lustre, as they lie unstirred, 
Yet threatening to careen and topple down. 

Strange, splendid, massive, fimcifal, grofteaque. 

Of shapes as varioas as Invention drew — 
Gothic, Corinthian, Grecian, Arabesqiie, 

Perfect or shattered, age-renowned or new. 

Buildcd upon the i^-fields, stretching vast 

Into mid-ocean, like a frosen shore 
Which skirts a continent, unknown to pait 

Or present time and shall be evermore.. 

Cities and towns girt round with crystal walls, 
And filled with crystal palaces, as fair 

As Boreal Aurora, when she falls 
Brilliant from heaven and streams along the air. 



No sound disturbs the stillness of the scene 
Hushed in eternal slumber, calm and deep ; 

To •break the spell no voices hitervcne. 
The very waters share the death-like sleep. 

No fragrraent severs from the solid mass, 
No torrents from the hills translucent flow, 

But all is rigid, while we slowly pasH, 
As glacial mountains in a world of .snow. 

No avalanche impends, but leaning towers, 
Like that of Pisa, seem about to rush 

In ruin downward, though for years as hours 
They still may stand, nor fear a final crush . 

Ye icebergs ! held by adamantine chains, 
Nor moved from your foundations by the gales 

Which Winter, hoary tyrant, ne'er restrains. 
But sends, relentless, where his power prevails 

Ye are stem Desolation's home and throne. 
Fixed on the boundaries of human life ; 

The lofty watch-towers of the Frigid Zone, 
Locked in secarely from the ocean's strife. 

I look upon yon with deep awe, and feel 

That all my generation will decay 
Ere Cold shall cease your ramparts to congeal. 

Or Tempest hurl you from your base away I 
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Thb winds are tranquil on the heaving deep ; 
And from her azure throne Night beudeth down, 
And to old Ocean's brow transfers her crown 
Of peerless beauty. All things are asleep ! — 
Save Love, who doth his ceaseless vigils keep 
In my fond heart, where to thine image, now. 
He kneeleth, breathing many a passionate vow, 
15* 



And earnest prayer, filled with afl'eotion deep. 

Like pious pilgrim at his sainted slirine. 
His dearest treasures, and most precious things- 
Devotion, constancy and truth he brings, 

And lays them humble ofl'erings upon thhic. 
Inspired with trusting hope that thou, who art 

All gentleness, wilt smile, nor bid him to depart. 
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*'Ah! I ain always generous — I do n*t do things 
by halves." 

"What kindliness and grace! Mademoiselle, it 
is not this misferable collection I should offer you. 
I would I could place at your feet Ihe pagoda of the 
suburb Vai lo ohing, which is of porcelain, with tiles 
of massive gold!" 

" That would suit me exactly, particularly the 
tiles! — Is my foot placed right?" 

*' My design is completed, Mademoiselle ; my 
gratitude for your kindness will never end — may I 
call to-morrow to visit you TV 

" To-morrow — dear doctor, to-morrow is an un- 
lucky day ! I dance to-morrow, and must practice 
for five hours." 

'♦Theday after, then?" 

*' The day after? that 's Saturday — I always dine 
with my mother on Saturday — Sunday I shall be free 
as air. Suppose I take you to Versailles on Sunday ? 
we can eat a bare at a country inn, and drink milk. 
You will accept my invitation will you not? — agreed 
then. Oh ! how delighted I shall be to get into the 
fields and inhale the fragrance of the Aowcts. Sun- 
day, then, dear doctor, my carriage shall be at your 
door at twelve o*clock; I am as exact as a Breguet 
watch — adieu !" 

We have no women in China — it is the only thing 
our ancestors forgot to invent! If Mademoiselle 
Alexandrine were to appear at Pekin she would take 
the empire by storm ! You can form no idea of that 
divine creature — graceful as a bird — speaking as me- 
lodiously as she sings — springing as she vralks — 
doing a thousand delicious things in a moment, and 
throwing at you sweet and flashing glances, like the 
twinkling uf a star. 

In quitting my parlor, she left a void which made 
me nervous. It was necessary to do something not 
to fall a prey to melancholy. I hurried my servants 
to the four corners of the street for porters, and in 
about an hour my room was cleared — before dinner 
my beautiful dansevse had received every thing. 
What a sweet night I had! I had the copy of 
each foot in either hand! and I said to myself, at 
this moment she is blessing me — she praisy my 
generosity before the altar of Tien — in her eyes a 
single man exists! and that is me! — ^for her the rest 
of the world has disappeared ! 

With what impatience was Sunday expected — ^that 
Sunday which promised me such happiness! I 
-wanted to break all the clocks about me,>because 
they seemed joined in a conspiracy against me, to 
lengthen out Saturday ! Notwithstanding my impa- 
tience the hours rolled round, and on Sunday, an age 
after the clock struck eleven, it announced mid-day. 

I stood in my balcony and devoured every carriage 
with my eyes. At six o'clock I had seen all the car- 
riages in Paris roll by — and 1 was still alone ! Alone ! 
when one has been promised a rendezvous ! There 
is in this deception the very delirium of despair! 

As soon as it was proper I ran to visit Mademoi- 
selle de St. Phar. The porter, hardly concealing a 
smile, said, " Mademoiselle de Saint Phar has gone 
to the country." 



'< When will she return ?" asked I, with deathlike 
visage. 

" After Easter or Christmas," answered the porter. 

As I came away I heard loud laughter in chorus 
from the whole family of porters. 

No news of Mademoiselle de Saint Phar ! Every 
night at the opera — ^but no danseuse. Her name no 
longer appeared in the bills — it had disappeared from 
the ballet as her person had from her hotel. 

Could I abase my dignity as representative of the 
Celestial Empire by causing search to be made for 
a danseuse ? What would the grand secretary for 
foreign aflairs have said of me ! I could only suffer 
in silence. So I did sufier — and hold my tongue. 

Forty days af\er that fatal Sunday I was walking 
along a great street, whose name I forget, and having 
a habit of reading signs as I pass along, what was 
my astonishment to read the following : 
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Cblncse Curiosities at flx'd prices. 

In taking a glance at the window, I recognized 
some of those I had formerly owned. So I stepped 
into the shop, resolved to repurchase them if the 
price were not too high. An involuntary exclama- 
tion escaped me ! the snopkeeper was a young wo- 
man — in short. Mademoiselle Alexandrine de Saint 
Phar! 

I was thunderstruck, and as immovable as one of 
my clay compatriots at my side : but the danseuse 
smiled charmingly, and without interrupting her em- 
broidery work, she said with a sangfroid sublime, 

"Ah! good morning, dear doctor — you are very 
good to favor us so early with a visit — look around 
and see if you cannot find something here to your 
taste. Your god-daughter has the small-pox — she 
asks for her god-father every day — the dear little 
Dileri!" 

i crossed my arms upon my breast and shook my 
head — a pantomime which I have remarked in a 
drama at the Theatre Ambigu means " what in- 
famy !" 

Mademoiselle cast a sidelong glance at me — shrug- 
ged her shoi^ers, and biting ofl'a scarlet thread with 
her teeth, said — 

" By the bye, dear doctor, I am married now — I 
have been a wife fifteen days — Madame Telamon, at 
your service. I will introduce you to my husband — 
a very handsome man — you would scarcely reach to 
his waist even if you raised 3'ourself upon your toes. 
Hold! here he is!" 

I saluted her hastily, and left the shop furiously 
angry, the more so that I was obliged to conceal my 
rage. A single glance I gave toward the husband- 
real or false — sufficed for me to recognize the pre- 
tended decorator at the opera, who came to my box 
to invite my judgment upon his Chinese kiosque. 
That I had been the victim of a regular con* 
spiracy was very evident — resignation was my only 
resource. 

A fortnight afterward I assumed a disguise, and 
had the weakness to go and promenade before the 
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shop in the evening twilight, to catch a last glimpse 
of the unworthy object of my idolatry. 

The colo39al husband was brushing the dost from 
a mandarin in porcelain, and I heard him murmur, 

" If that Doctor Sian Seng should attempt to set 
his foot inside my door again, I Ul choke him, pack 
him in straw, and sell his carcass to the doctors for 
fifteen louis !" 

Oh no ! I shall never see this beautiful monster 
again; I have the resolution of a roan and of a phi- 
losopher ; I will fulfill my mission to the end, and 
will again make myself worthy of you, oh ! holy 
city, which the silver moon illumines so caressingly 
when from the top of Mount Tyryathon she hangs 
like a lantern of silk from Nanking * 

In Paris there are physicians who devote them- 
selves entirely to specific diseases; there are some 
who treat only infants at the breast; others, after 
weaning; others who prescribe only for those of 
sixty and above of it. Bills are stuck up at the cor- 
ners of all the streets, and advertisements in the 
newspapers, proclaiming a thousand infallible re- 
ceipts for the six hundred maladies which the cele- 
brated Pi-ke has found to germ incite in the human 
body. They have discovered amongst other curious 
things in physiciK, how to put a new nose upon faces 
unfortunately deprived of that ornament, and to 
elongate it when too short. They make teeth of 
ivory for old men — hair for the bald — legs for those 
who have lost ihem^-eyes for the blind — tongues for 
the dumb— ears for the deaf — brains for fools — and 
have wonderful methods to re:*U!f>citate the dead. 
But they forgot to invent one remedy — a cure for dis- 
appointed love I In China we know nothing about 
love ; that passion was first di:»covered in France, 
by a troubadour called Raymond — for five hundred 
years it has ravaged fearfully. It is estimated that 
eleven millions seven hundred and thirty-eight per- 
sons have fallen victims to it, through assar^si nations, 
languishing death, and suicide, caused by this scourge 
of the human race — that amounts to double the num- 
ber of victims of cholera in Asia since the reign of 
Aurengrzebe. The French government have never 
taken any means to stop the progress of this epi- 
demic, on the contrary, it pays largel)^ toward the 
support of four royal theatres, where they celebrate 
the power of love and another mortal disease called 
champagne. Mr. Scribe has made a fortune of five 
hundred thousand francs a year, by celebrating the 
delights of love and champagne for the governmental 
theatres. 

In leaving the shop where my Chinoiseries were 
sold by Mademoiselle Alexandrine de Saint Phar, I 
had another violent attack of love ; and you cannot 
imagine how I cursed that rascal Raymond. Having 
▼ented my rage where it was so well deserved, I 
began to think seriously about a cure, and I walked 
about the streets searching at every comer for some 
advertisement of a remedy ; useless trouble ! I went 
to the Hospital for Incurables, and asked the doctor 
there whether he had not some patient afflicted with 
this malady, so perfectly unknown in our harems ; 
but he only shrugged his shoulden, and turned his 



back upon me. My head burned like fire— my heart 
beat violently — my eyes glazed. The phentom of 
Mademoiselle Alexandrine danced before my ejres 
continually with fascinating grace, my ears were 
filled with her silvery voice — ^alas! I lived only in 
her! 

<' Physician cure thyself," has said the wise Menu 
— this thought suddenly occurred to me. Since the 
French doctors have forgotten to invent a cure for 
love, let us find a remedy; and we will giTe • 
Chinese name to this grand consolation for svfilMng 
Europe ! • 

If I could live for a week without thinking of 
Mademoiselle Alexandrine I should be saved! It 
was impossible to remain in my lodgings, ei>ery 
thing there reminded me of her, the faithless one ! 
Besides, solitude never cures the wounds of lovei it 
only festers them. Visits to the country are still 
more dangerous. The streets, boulevards and thea- 
tres are filled with women, and the species too often 
reminds one of the individual traitress; still it is ne- 
cessary to live a week in total forgetful ness of tbe 
ungrateful fair. 

Fo has inspired me; let me render thanks to Fo! 
Paris is filled with monuments, many of them very 
high ; I chose four from among them — the tower of 
Notre Dame, the Pantheon, the Column VendAme 
and the tower of St. James; by the payment of a 
few sous, one is permitted to ascend these towers, 
which are kept by a tractable porter. I resolved to 
pass some da>'s in going up and down the stairs of 
these monuments and towers without taking rest, 
only, to vary the monotony of this continual ascent 
and descent, I jumped into a cabriolet occasionally at 
the Place Vendome, drove to the Dep6t of the Rail- 
road to Versailles, and traversed the distance to that 
royal city five or six times, with my eyes shm. 
When evening came I returned home, and, after a 
slight repast, went to bed and slept soundly. 

In my dreams I imagined that huge giants poised 
me in a swing, hung over the moon on a golden 
nail, and the fright I had in such an alarming position 
drove the phantom of Alexandrine from the bouid- 
less (•yce in which I undulated between the PliB- 
theon and the fixed stars ! 

The eighth day the porters of the four towen 
closed their doors against me, saying that I wonld 
wear out their stairs ! My cure not being complete, 
I took to the road to Versailles, and hiring a carriage 
by the day, drove first on one side of the river, and 
then on the other, for five days longer, with tbe most 
salutary fatigue — at the end of a fortnight my remedy 
triiMiiphed. 

In looking back upon my endless routine of dark 
stairs — of dreamy swingings — and the ceaseless nm* 
blings of my carriage, I perceived in the haiy di^ 
tance the fieeting image of the false Alexandriae. 
and it appeared as if my passionate love ivere like 
the tale of a past age, or of an extinguished world! 

A single instant I was recalled to the sensible raeol- 
lection of her. In looking over my cash, I obse r ve d 
the enormous void caused by the ezponditwe of tbe 
3700 francs at Garbo & Gamboi'i. The qiiril of 
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Chinese ingenuity and enterpriite inspired me with a 
happy thought. 1 was upon the eve of recovering 
my lo»t francs ! I inserted an advertisement in all 
the journals of the day, as follows : 

RADICAL CURE FOR 
DISAPPOIMTED L.OVE, 

IN FIFTEEN DAYS?!! 

Consult from 12 till 2 o'clock,, 

DOCTOR SIAN SENG. 
"Rut Neuvede Luxembourg. 
tW No Curtf no Pay: 

1 did not expert such success as attended me. 
What a city ! what a people ! How quickly do new 
opinions become popu'ar ! 

The first day I had 300 visits for consultation at 
20 francs each. The second I was obliged to seek ai 
the Prefecture of Police four gend'arms as a protec- 
tion ! They took my office by assault. At length I 
hit upon a plan of giving advice to classes of twelve 
at a time, which in some measure reduced the crowd. 

The week following I gave public lectures at the 
Athenaeum, at five francs the ticket. Mr. Lefort 
told me the fashion would not last long, and that I 
should " make hay while the sun shone"— a proverb 
Menu forgot to make ! — besides, there was danger 
that the prefect of police would close the monu- 
ments. I therefore entered into a contract with the 
porter at the Tower of St. James, to receive all my 
patients who subscribed for a fortnight. 



The two trains to Versailles were filled with vic- 
tims with closed eyes ! I was told that if I would 
ask the minister for a patent, that he would probably 
grant me a pension — as they did to Mr. Daguerre — 
of six thousand francs a year. 

My best reward, however, I found in the unani- 
mous gratitude of my relieved and happy patients; 
they wanted to strike a gold medal in my honor ! — 
unheard of enthusiasm! 

Five of my most inveterate cases, aged from 
twenty to fifiy years, struck with an infatuation for 
the vaudeville, of which I relieved them, became 
great proselytes to my doctrines, and are determined 
to prosecute it on their own account after my de- 
parture — they even propose to purchase the Tower 
of St. James by subscription, and add two hundred 
more steps to the ascent. 

Ti-en has given to the world no malady without 
its cure ; he has placed the water-lily by the side of 
the pimento — the wood to make the sluice beside the 
torrent of Kiang-ho. It is for man to discover the 
remedy. Ti-en knows always what he does — and 
we — we do what we know not ! 

My mind is now calm ; my heart is light, as is 
every thing which is empty. I shall now go and 
take my leave of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and endeavor to correct the errors in diplomacy I 
have made, since I have been possessed by the foot 
of Mademoiselle Alexandrine de Saint Phar ! 

DOCTOR SIAN SENG. 

" A true copy." Mery. 
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Is your soul at home to-day, 

Eulalie ? 

And if it be, 
May mine come in and stay, 

Eulalie ? 
Or has yours gone out to play, 

Eulalie ! 

And if it be. 
Will it be long away, 

Eulalie? 

I know it is the willfulest of things, 

Eulalie ! 

But if it be 
Too gay to shut an hour its frolic wings, 

Eulalie, 
When it alights, so tenderly it sings, 

Eulalie, 

That as for roe. 
More joy than some that longer stay it brings, 

Eulalie ! 

And I would not have it fettered for the world, 

Eulalie ! 

For if it bo — 
Ah ! that lip, with laughing scorn I see it curled, 

Eulalie! 



Its wuigs would lose their light if they were farlcd, 

Eulalie ! 

Then not for me. 
No fetter be on them for all the world, 

Eulalie ! 

If my soul, on calling, " not at home," is told, 

Eulalie, 

I would make free 
To wait till yours came back, tired and cold, 

Eulalie ! 
And then it will be. glad its wings to fold, 

Eulalie, 

And I should see 
How long I might the glorious truant hold, 

Eulalie ! 

They say that more domestic and more tame, 

Eulalie, 

It ought to be ! 
But if Heaven gave it wings, were fou to blame, 

Eulalie? 
Ah, no ! to tic a Peri were a shame, 

Eulalie ! 

And they might see 
It always carried joy where'er it came, 

Eulalie! 
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Every one knows of the Illinois River emptying 
into the Mississippi at Alton, and of the fertile 
champagne country it waters. All are familiar with 
the traditions of the hard:«hips undergone in its dis- 
covery by the good fathers Hennepin and Marquette; 
of the stirring wars of the Illinois, Potawatamie and 
Peoria Indians, and of the recollections of that cordon 
of military posts by which France united Detroit with 
the great point d^appui of Fort Chartres, built near 
where Trinity now stands, but of which scarcely a 
trace remains, except a portion of the curtain and 
bastions. These are the associations which rise in 
the mind of most persons at the word Illinois, which 
to me, however, is suggestive of another train of 
ideas. In a south-western direction from the point 
of confluence of the Oasconade and Missouri Rivers, 
extends a broad chain of mountains, of which little 
except the name Ozark is known. Many streams 
which elsewhere would be esteemed large rivers 
roll from its valleys northward into the Osage, 
and in a southern direction into the Arkansas. After 
crossing two-thirds of the state of Missouri, this 
ridge passes through the north-west county of the 
State of Arkansas, and thence reaches across the 
country of the Cherokees and Chactas far into Texas. 
Through the passes of this range many important 
rivers flow, among which are the Arkansas, Red and 
Canadienne. There is a striking peculiarity in this 
mountain range — that all the waters flowing from it, 
either northward or southward, are clear as crystal, 
while all the other streams of the country are foul 
and turbid. On one of these streams, the Neosho, 
stands the lonely post of Fort Gibson, and twenty 
miles below is another river called the Illinois. This 
is not a large stream, measuring certainly not more 
than a hundred miles, but is one of the most pictur- 
esque imaginable. Flowing between two ridges of 
the Ozark, it winds like a serpent around the bases of 
the mountains, which now tower in immensity, clad 
to their very summits with huge pines, or again gra- 
dually decrease in size until they spread into rich 
and luxuriant prairies. The road from Fort Gibson 
to Fayetteville, in Arkansas, is along this stream, 
which it crosses more thau a dozen times, and thus 
enables the traveler to behold all the wonderful 
beauties of the scenery. Words cannot describe it 
adequately. I have often in fording the river, which 
may at many places be done without wetting the 
saddle-girths, looked up the bed. Smooth and trans- 
parent as glass, rolling over pebbles of silex and 
crystal, it looks like a band of silver beneath the 
arched boughs of the aspen and gigantic walnut 
trees, while the immediate banks were fringed by 
the long-leaved willow and cane. Not unfrequently 



a single glance would reveal to nie, wlien lost in 
admiration at the quiet beauty of such a scene; ao< 
other of a far diflerent yet equally pleasing style. 
The current would quicken — small islets 'would ap- 
pear, scarcely more than a rood io breadth, against 
which the waters would leap and lash theoiselves 
into fury. The current would quicken yet more, and 
in the distance a rugged mountain would he seen. 
Against the base of this the waters would rush and 
whirl into eddies over the seething surface of which 
wild-fowl almost constantly floated. The lowgrounds 
on the river abounded with the sloe or scuppanoa, 
and at distances of every mile or two, natural vine- 
yards, bearing a large, rich, luscious grape, without 
a particle of the musky flavor which characteriset 
almost all the American nva^ were seen. So im- 
mense were these vines that they ran from tree to 
tree, masking every thing with their foliage, and dis* 
playing their grand clusters over the barren limbs of 
the stunted oak or hickory. I have called the 
Ilhnois a beautiful river, and have spoken of the 
lucidness of its water — I can give an illustration of 
the latter which is most apropos. Several yean 
since I was stationed on the bank of this stream with 
a small detachment of men, and without any other 
oflScer. In the long August days, when the prairies 
were burned, and scarcely a breath of air was to be 
had in the forests, I used to while away nuany weary 
hours upon the banks of the river either lishing or 
bathing. One day I amused myself with an Indiai 
lance in killing the fine buflfalo-fish, which I could see 
distinctly in the translucent waters. I had poMdmy 
self on the bow of the boat in pursuit of one pecu- 
liarly large fish which shot up the stream with the 
rapidity of an arrow. The soldier who sal at the 
stern of the boat, a very active and nervous man) 
(he wa-t killed, poor fellow, at the storming of TiMM) 
in New Mexico,) drove the boat after the quarry 
with scarcely less rapidity. At last I had overlakei 
him, the boat hung above him, like a gigantic leaf in 
the atmosphere, which could scarcely be distinguished 
from the water below. Poising myself, I drore the 
lance into the fi^h, and a second afterward, to my 
amazement, was floundering ten feet below the 
surface of the water, and probably yet twenty from 
the pebbly bottom. I would have sworn the water 
was not more than four feet deep, and scrambled 
out I know not how, for I could never swim — not, 
however, until I had upset the boat and made poor 
Orndorf a sharer in my calamity. The clearness of 
the water, surpassing any thing I have ever seen, is 
only approached by the one spring near Fort Fanning, 
in Florida, upon which so much inquiry has been 
expended. I would myself pronounce it the ftmoos 
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fountain of health for i^hich De Leon sought so long, 
were it nut that every human being who drinks of 
its transparent waters, unless craftily qualified, dies 
with that most loathsome of all diseases, the ague 
tnd fever. 

The first white man who ever trod in the valleys 
' of the Ozark was the famous Fernando de Soto. 
About the year 1539 or 1540, this gallant soldier, 
capitan-general of Florida, and a marquis, made a 
voyage to his commandery, for the purpose of con- 
quering it. Sailing from Havana he landed at the 
bay of the Holy Spirit, now called Tampa, Hills- 
borough, Honda, etc., and occupied an Indian village 
not far from the mouib of the Manittee River, and just 
opposite the present post of Fort Brooke. The old 
ruins are si ill visible there, and the trace of an aque- 
duct or canal which appears at some distant day to 
have connected the wal|P» of the great interior lakes 
with the gulf. People say the ruins are the remnant 
of an old Spanish fort; but half a glance will satisfy 
any one that all the Spanish troops ever in North 
America could not have constructed that aqueduct, 
which to all appearance is old as the city of Seville. 
The ruins belonged evidently to some older race, and 
are very curious though they have nothing to do 
with De Solo. 

De Soto marched through Florida across the country 
of Apalache Indians, with whom he had a fight, 
across the Mississippi toward Mexico. De Soto, 
first of Europeans, saw the Mississippi, and crossed 
it somewheie near Memphis, if the account given by 
old Biedina, his historian, of topography be true. 
Thence he now passed through the now State of 
Arkansas, crossing the Ozark Ridge, passing over 
the Red River, and marching along the false Wa- 
chila until he came to the famous Rio Grande, since 
famous for the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la 
Palma, and celebrated by the Mexican poet,* Ho 
Axe de Sultillo. De Soto did not reach New Spain, 
but was forced to retrace his steps, died, and was 
thrown by his soldiers into the Mississippi, to prevent 
the natives from mutilating his remains. It was a 
fitting loiiib for so great a man. Any one who wishes 
to read all the items of this great march may find 
them in old Biedma's strange book, in the vidas de 
ios Conquistadores^ or as those books are somewhat 
rare, in the Compendium of Discoveries until 1573, 
by Conway Robinson, E^-^q , of Richmond, Va., a 
person who devotes himself for amusement and re- 
laxation to digging out the gems of strange old books 
most persons would think it hard woik to read. 

De Soto first looked on these Ozark Mountains and 
a weary time his men-at-arms, in coats of mail and 
chain armor, must have had to cliuib them. They 
were then, as they were until very recently, unin- 
habited, and the home of all kinds of wild beasts 
known on the continent. The black bear, ihe cougar, 
catamount, deer and elk, were found among its ravines 
and the glades at their foot, and even now old beaver- 
dams atte-<t the existence of thoee bestial republicans 
on almost ull the minor streams which run into the 
Illinois. The land is barren, except upon the im- 

# C. F. Hoffman, of New York. 



mediate bank of the river, and the mountains seem 
masses of pebbles similar in character to those over 
which the river runs. Strangely enough gigantic 
pines grow upon the mountains, the dark foliage of 
which, seen even in the sunlight, looks, compared 
with that of other trees, like the shadows cast by 
what Schiller calls 

Fliegende Wolken, Segler dei Luft, 

over the earth during a windy day of March. The 
table-land, however, at the top of what I may call 
the secondary hills, is covered with what are called 
black-jacks, the ugliest and most ungainly of all 
things on the surface of the earth, not excepting the 
Mexican cactus, which is like no other thinganimal 
or vegetable, except the porcupine. The hills seem 
vast masses of limestone, with the granite occasion- 
ally showing Itself I have no doubt of the richness 
of the soil in mineral wealth, copper being every- 
where apparent, and the Ozark Mountains evidently 
connecting themselves with the Sierra Madre and 
Cordillera of Mexico. Some day the gold-hunter 
will deform this beautiful land, the vast groves and 
of timber which crown its mountains will fall. Worse 
than all, the picturesque Illinois will be deformed and 
t'orced to pass through some series of plank troughs 
in the gold- washing establishment of Messrs. Jones, 
Smith & Co. 

In 1837 these mountains were uninhabited. One 
road wound among the intricacies of the mountains 
between Fort Gibson and the village of Fayelteville. 
A^er leaving the Methodist Mission of Prospect Hill 
smoke was scarcely seen by the traveler until he 
had entered the limits o\l Arkansas. Ttiere were a 
tew hunting and bridle-paths, leading in a direction 
parallel to the road, which were frequented exclu- 
sively by the smugglers engaged in the nefarious 
business of selling whiskey to the Indians. Since 
then a mighty change has taken place. On the re- 
moval of the Cherokee Indians west, the North 
Carolina band selected these hills as most like their 
old home's and establiAhed themselves among them. 
HamletH grew up in the valleys and farms were 
opened; so that in a short time the intelligent Chero- 
kee citizens, second to no agricultural class in the 
world, followed in their train, and large plantations 
were opened. One of these colonists, the well-known 
chief, Bushybead, has a magnificent estate compri- 
sing a prairie and grove of about one thousand acres, 
which has none to surpass it in the country. A 
wooded knoll rises at the back of his house, to the 
heighih of about 250 feet, and on a calm summer-day 
the ripple of the Illinois may be heard in the distance 
through the forests and green corn-fields. The writer 
has often partaken of his hospitality, and has been 
a witness of the prosperity and happiness of his 
whole household, Indian and Negro, (he has many 
slaves.) This happiness would be without alloy but 
that the Indian always knows he is but a tenant at 
will of the soil he stands upon, and looks back, per- 
haps wiih regret, to the days when his forefathers 
wandered in savage independence on the shores of 
the Atlantic. On the other side of the Neosho River 
the mountains are higher and wilder, and even now 
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desolate ; and in the year 1840 I crossed that portion 
of the ridge on duty, and have a strange tale to 
tell of it. 

After -a furlough of some years, I returned in 1840 
to the west, and after reporting for duty to the head- 
quarters of the department, was ordered to join a 
squadron of my regiment then stationed on the Red 
River. The navigation of the western rivers was 
then most uncertain, and I was ordered to cross the 
intermediate country by land in.'itead of trusting to 
the tortuous navigation of the Arkansas, emphatically 
one of those streams of which John Randolph said, 
"they were dry in summer and choked up with 
ice during the winter." 

The old officers of the post told me I might easily 
have my orders changed by applying to the general, 
and advised me to do so, as my route lay through a 
peculiarly wild and desolate country. They told me 
what they had heard of the Ozark Mountains, of the 
precipices and torrents, the almost impassable re- 
sacasy etc. I was, however, an old couretir des bois, 
and all this but stimulated me to attempt the passage. 
Fort Gibson lay at the head of navigation at that 
time, though steamboats have since passed far above 
the Cape Farewell of 1840. Similarly situated was 
Fort Towson, on the Red River ; between the two 
lay the country of the Cherokees, Chactas, and Chi- 
chasas, and many formidable rivers, such as the 
Canadienne, the Verdigris, and the whole of the 
southern tributaries of the Arkansas. To cross this 
country with all its ditficulties on the first Wednesday 
in April, 1810, I left Foit Gibson, with no equipage, 
or what Cnpsnr calls impedimenta^ other than one 
pack mule, loaded with provisions, and a servant, 
like myself, mounted, who rejoiced in the name of 
Barny. I often wonder what has become of him, 
and whether, like Laiour d'Auvergne, first grena- 
dier of France, he may not have " died on the field 
of glory," during the Mexican war. 

As my orders contained no recommendation to 
make the journey with peculiar rapidity, -and as I 
was aware that nothing awaited me at Fort Towson 
but the monotonous existence of a subaltern, I 
loitered along the road syMematically, as a veteran 
colonel ev route to reinforce a militia general, and 
on Sunday lay by on the banks of a picturesque 
stream, whiling away time wiih my rod and angle, 
which Isack Walton recommends as "ftwterers of 
meditation, and gratitude to God for having made so 
many fine fish for man's especial benefit," and which 
I was too old a soldier to be without in the North 
American wilderness. Monday broke upon me cold 
and chill, and wearied even by my voluntary halt, I 
set out to continue my journey. There had been 
during the night a mist and sleet, so that the prairie, 
which on the day before had looked like a garden 
covered with periwinkles, the beautiful wild indigo, 
and the sensitive-plant, was now become a glacier. 
I rode on, therefore, wrapped in the cape of my 
dragoon cloak, and scarcely noticing what passed 
around me. Few persons except half-breeds had 
ever crossed the prairie in this direction before, 
and having to depend merely on general direction 



for my course, it is not surprising that I became lost 
Any one ever lost in the north-western prairie i* 
aware that when once astray, every attempt at cor- 
rection makes matters worse, and what with ths 
uniformity of the whole face of the country, at night- 
fall I was utterly bewildered. I was forced to en- 
camp on the bald prairie, sacrificing to my comfoit 
the solitary tree which I afterward learned wis a 
landmark. It made a very bad fire, being filled wtlll 
sap, but sufficed to broil a rasher of bacon wfaicb, 
with a cup of coffee transformed into what the 
Spaniards call a gloria by a glass of " old cora," 
constituted my supper. The sleet bad by this time 
disappeared, and the cattle hobbled and allowed to 
wander at will, fared better than I, on the youn^ 
prairie grass, which they relished not a little aAer 
their dry provender at For^Gibson. Tuesday came 
fair and bright, and far in V distance I saw one of 
the Ozark's peaks rising tall and solitary in just tbe 
direction I had not been marching on the day before. 
To it I directed my course. 

The country soon became broken, and on etdi 
side of me rose rough hills. I knew at once I would 
be forced to cross the ridge, and set manfully to the 
task. As I progres^ed the scenery became every 
mile more grand, and 1 began to be thankful for the 
accident which had led me into the bewildering maxe. 

I have stood on tall mountains, having threaded 
the Alleghany, and looked on the boldest peaks of 
wilder lands. Above rose a tall peak ^th half pre* 
cipitous sides, its ba^e skirted with a dense growtk 
o( the Osage urange. This strange and peculiar 
tree merits a more minute description. It belong*, 
I believe, to the same genus with the box •tree of our 
forest, for from its limbs and leaves, when brokei, 
exudes a milky gelatinous humor, not unlike that of 
the fig and India-rubber plant. Its leaves are smooCk 
and glazed and so preci>ely like those of the Florida 
orange that the two cannot easily be distinguished. 
It bears a large fruit in character similar to the balls 
of the sycamore, but which becomes during the 
process of decay a noisome pulp, and is said to be a 
deadly poison. The size of the fruit is about that ot 
the cocoa-nut, divested of its husk, and the heiglnhof 
the tree about thirty-five feet, with thick, gnarled 
limbs, covered with long, straight spines, like tboseof 
the honey accacia. By the Canadian colonists of 
Arkansas and the French of Louisiana it was called 
the bois d'arc, from the fact that of this the Natches 
and Opelousas made their liows. This beautifnl 
growth is now rapidly disappearing, it baying been 
discovered that it turni<ihes u dye of a brilliant yellow, 
long a desideratum in the arts. During the last few 
years many cargoes have been sent to France, and 
the cutting it has, like the procuring of log-wood, 
become a distinct and important branch of induilrf. 
Many stories are told of this tree which would make 
us believe it exerts an influence scarcely less baleful 
than that of the fabulous Upas tree of Borneo, popular 
superstition attributing to it the deadly disease of 
man and brute known as the " milk sicknew.'* 

The base of the peak before me was skirted wkh 
thicketo of this beautiful tree, intermingled with Iba 
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dog- wood, then in ihe glory of its flower, and three 
or four varieties of the accacia and Canadian redbud. 
Here and there on the very hiil-side were expanses 
grown up with the (all green-eane and the beautiful 
Mexican oats. Through such a growth I commenced 
my ascent, and soon passed by the sinuosities of an 
Indian trail into an expanse of cupriferous volcanic 
rock, almost without any other growth than the red- 
root, or Indian tea. Passing through this, I came 
into a belt of tall pines, reaching far above the crest 
of the peak. No engineer could have constructed a 
glacis with a more regular inclination than this por- 
tion of the mountain displayed. At last I stood upon 
the crest, and a prospect opened before me I have 
never i>een surpai^sed or equa^d. I was on the 
very backbone of the ridge, and before me lay a suc- 
cession of peaks, gradually descending into the bo!«om 
of a vale perhaps ten miles wide, while beyond 
this happy valley rose another ridge, parallel, de- 
scending gradually an the one on whith I stood had 
become elevated. A clear, cold stream ran at the 
foot of the peak on which I was, and amid the 
stillness of a calm spring day I distinctly heard the 
murmur of its ripples. Down the bleak hill-sides of 
the other ridge I could trace more than one silver 
line which marked the descent of tributary rills. I 
could have remained -long on that bald mountain- 
peak, but was warned by the de!i>cent of the sun to 
proceed downward. Taking the horses by the bridle, 
for I committed the care of the pack-mule to poor 
Barny, I began carefully to follow the pathway, and 
was ultimately enabled to reach the base in spile of 
sundry falls of the heavy pack, which, in spite of dis- 
cipline, wrung hearty curses from poor Barny*8 
over- burdened heart. I encamped at the foot of the 
peak, on a branch of the Boggy, or Bogue^ itself a 
tributary of (he Red. 

After many days of painful travel, precisely similar 
to the one I have described, except that the western 



ridge was more difficult than the eastern, I reached 
the prairie through which the Red River runs. On 
the summit of several of the peaks I had found large 
springs and pools of water, and in the valleys the 
streams expanded into beautiful lakes. In some of 
these valleys were grand groves of the wild-plum, 
and a variety of other growths, among which was 
the iron-wood and box-elder. The cotton-wood, so 
common northward, has di^appea^ed. At last I 
arrived at Fort Towson. I had mi^sed the direction, 
and to reach a point about one hundred miles from 
Gibson, had traveled three. Twenty niiles after 
leaving the latter post, I had seen the smoke of not 
one hearth till I reached the yellow water, about ten 
miles from Fort Towson, yet during all ihis time I 
had been in a small labyrinth of mountains, sur- 
rounde^onall sides by the dense population of the 
Cherokee and Chickasa nation, the Opeloulas of 
Louisiana and Western Texas. 

I afterward was informed that the Indian path I 
had more than once pa.>>sed was a portion of the 
great Delaware trail which crosses the whole Ame- 
rican continent, from Erie, in Pennsylvania, to 
California, and which marks the migration o( those 
American Gifanos from the homes where the white 
man found them to the chief seat of the tribe on the 
Missouri River, to the outposts on the Red River 
and on the Pacific. Along it they still go, and not 
unfrequently two of their well-armed and gallant 
braves will fight their way through hordes of hostile 
and degenerate Indians of the prairie. It will be 
found always to cross the streams at the most ford- 
able point, and he who strays from it to avoid travel, 
will generally find that the longest way round is the 
nearest way home. After my arrival at Fort Gibson 
I did not regret my mistake, which had made me 
acquainted with so beautiful a country ; and I hope 
my reader is weary neither of the IllinoLs River or 
the Ozark Mountains. 
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So die the young, ere yet the bud has burst 
Its leafy prison-house — perchance, 'tis best — 

Tlie flower may pine and perish with the thirst 
For dew and moisture, but the dead will rest, 
Heedless o( storm and sunshine ; on their breast 

The modest violet at Spring will bloom, 
And speak their noteless epitaph — the west 

May blow too rudely in an hoar of gloom, 
But still it clings to thee, loue tenant of the tomb. 

It clings to thee ! 'T was a most lovely creed, 
That tiiught within a flower might dwell the soul 

Of a lost friend— wronged one, does it not breed 
Within thee quiet thoughts of a green knoll, 
Bedecked with daisies, thoagli no ■enlptored •enrfl 
16 



Be there to tell thy virtues ? O ! 'T is sweet 

To know that when the dews from he:iven have stole 
Down to the earth, those penciled lips shall meet. 
The cold sod of thy grave and love's long kiss repeat ! 

Then gird thy loins with patience — from the crowd 

Be thou a willing exile— but if Fate 
Hath otherwise decreed it, if the proud 

Should sneer upon thee, or the rich and great 

Laugh at thy misery, do thou await 
The coming of that hour which shall decide 

Tlie issue of the game ; and then, with state, 
Wrapping thy robe around thee, do thou glide 
Away to thy long rest and sleep in regal pride. 
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CHAPTER I. 

O God ! to clasp those fingers close, 

And yet to feel so lonely I 
To see a light on dearest brows, 
' Which is the duylight only ! 

Elizabeth B. Barrett. 

I WAS silting one morning in the library of a 
friend, looking over a valuable collection of works 
of art, made during a five years residence abroad, 
and listening to his animated description of scenes 
and places now become familiar to every one who 
reads at all, through the medium of "Jottings," 
•' Impression/*," and " Travels," wiih which the 
press abounds. 

Among the paintings were small copies in oil from 
Corregio, Guercino, Guido, and Rafaelle. There 
was a head of the latter, copied from a portrait 
painted by himself, and preserved in the Pitti Palace. 
With the slightest shade of hectic on the cheek, and 
the large unfathomable eyes looking into the great 
beyond, it was truly angelic in its loveliness. No 
wonder the man for whom nature had done so much, 
and who delighted in portraying the loftiest ideal 
beauty, no wonder he was called "divine I" 

"Here," !»aid my friend, lovingly holding forth one 
of those inimitable creations, the beauty of which 
once seen, haunts us for a lifetime, " here is the far- 
famed 'violin-player,* the friend of Rafaelle. By 
the bye, I must tell you an anecdote I heard while 
abroad. There were two gentlemen sight-seers look- 
ing at pictures in the Vatican ; one called to the other, 
who was at a short distance from him, * come, look 
at this, here is the celebrated violin-player.* 'Ah I' 
said his companion, ha.otening toward him, * Paga- 
nini!' I give you the story as I heard it related for 
truth, and as a somewhat laughable example of 
traveled ignorance." 

On one side of the room in which we were con- 
versing, stood a picture apart from all the others, 
which soon engrossed my entire attention. A young 
man was represented reclining on a couch, and 
wrapped in a rol>e falling in loose folds about his 
person. His countenance bore the traces of suffering, 
but his dark eyes were filled with the light of love, 
and hope, as they looked up into the face of a young 
female bending mournfully at his side. On the head 
of this female the artist had lavished all the love of 
genias. With the sunny hair parted on the fair fore- 
head, and the rich braids simply confined by a silver 
arrow — the dark eyes from which the tears seemed 
about to fall— the half-parted lips quivering as if from 
intense devotion— oh, it was transcendentiy lovely ! 
The ^e^t of the figure was in outline, but as vividly 
portrayed as some of those wonderful illustrations 
by Flaxman, in which a single line reveals a story. 

" How is this,*' said I, after gazing lon^^and earn- 



estly upon it, " how is this? — why is the picture un- 
finished. And who was the painter?" 

" The tale,*' replied my friend, << is a sad one; tiid 
if you are tired of looking at pictures and medak, I 
will relate it to you.'* 

** Not tired, yet I should like to hear the story to 
which this picture imparts an unusual interest." 

" You remember Paul Talbot, who left here some 
years ago to pursue the study of his art abroad." 

" I do, but that young man — sick — almost dyii^— 
I thought the face a familiar one; but can that be 
Paul?" 

" Alas ! yes — he is dead !" and my friend dashed 
away a tear as he spoke. 

" Dead !" repeated I. <' Paul Talbot dead ! wbeo 
did he die ?" 

"Not long before my return. Poor fellow! be 
endured much, and his career was an exempiificalioo 
of what a man of untiring energy can accompliih 
under the most adverse circumstances. 

" Soon after the birth of Paul, his father died, 
leaving little, save a mother*s love and a stainkM 
reputation to his infant son. 

" Mr. Talbot was a man of refined taste, and htd 
collected round him objects of which an amaiew 
might be justly proud— and thus from childhood hid 
been fostered Paul's love for the beautifol. 

"Well educated and accomplished, Mrs. lUbot 
undertook the tuition of her child, and by giriiif 
lessons in drawing, painting miniatures on iTonr, 
and small portraits in oil, kept herself and her boy 
above the pressure of w*ant. Carefully she instilled 
into his tender mind those loHy principles of recti- 
tude, of uncompromising integrity, and that ^fld* 
like trust in the goodness of an overruling ProTidesee, 
which sustained him through all the trials of after 
years. 

" How holy, how powerful is the influenoe of t 
mother ! The father may do much, but the mother 
can do more toward the formation of the mind, and 
the habits of early childhood. Exercising a power, 
silent, yet refreshing as the dews of hesTen, her lea»t 
word, her lightest look, sinks deep into the hoarti of 
her children, and moulds them to her will. How 
many men have owed all that has made tbem grett 
to the early teachings of a mother's love ! Tha firtksr, 
necessarily occupied with btviness or 
duties, cannot give the needful attention to Ibei 
shades in the character and disposition of hii little 
ones, but the mother can encourage and Araw oat 
the latent energies of the timid, can cheek ibo boM, 
and exert an influence which may be felt not only 
through time, but through eternity. ' 

" It was beautiful to see Riul TilboC staadn^ by 
his mother's side, with his childish 
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her face, while receiving instruction from her lips, 
and to hear him as he grew in years, wishing he was 
a man, that he might be enabled to supply her every 
wan(. 

" * You know,' he would exclaim, while his fine 
eyes was flashing with enthusiasm, ' that I will be an 
artist; and, oh, mother, if I could, like Washington 
Allston, be a painter-poet ; could I but paint such a 
head as that we saw in the Academy, and write 
such a book as Monaldi, then, mother, I would gain 
fame; orders would crowd upon me — and then — 
then we would go to Italy !' 

''Go to Italy ! of this he thought by day, and 
dreamed by night ; and to accomplish this was the 
crowning ambition of the boy's life. 

"He was willing to toil, to endure privation and 
fatigue, could he but visit that land where heavenly 
beauty is depicted on the canvas, where the marble 
wants but the clasp of him of old to warm it into life, 
and where the soft blue of the sky, and the delicious 
atmosphere brooding over the glories of centuries 
gone by, make it the Mecca of the artist's heart. 

" But amid all these dreams of the future, all these 
ambitious aspirings of the gifted youth, death cast his 
dark shadow over that peaceful dwelling, and the 
mother, the guardian angel of the fatherless boy, was 
borne away to be a dweller in the silent land. 

" With what passionate earnestness did he call 
upon her name. How did he long to lie down by 
her side. His mother ! his mother ! she had taught 
his lisping accents their first prayer ; she had watched 
over his little bed, and moistened his parched lips 
when he was ill with fever — so ill, that his mother's 
watchful tenderness was all, under Grod, that saved 
hina from the grave. As he grew older, she had 
spoken to him, not like the boy he was in years, but 
like the man to whom she would impart her thoughts, 
and with whose mind of almost premature develop* 
ment, she might hold converse, and feel herself 
understood. And now, in his fifteenth year, when 
he was thinking of all that he could, nayf of all that 
he tpould do for her, his mother had died! Who 
can wonder that the boy pined, and sat upon her 
grave, and longed for her companionship, and wept 
as if his heart must break. 

CHAPTER II. 

Then all the charm 
Is broken^-all that phuu torn- world so fair 
Vanished, and a thouBand circlets spread, 
And each misshapes the other. Coleridgk. 

" Abstracted in his habits, quiet and sensitive, from 
his reveries in dream-land, the orphan woke to find 
himself the inmate of a new home. 

"Mrs. Winter, the only sister of the late Mr. 
Talbot, was wholly unlike her brother. With little 
taste for the elegancies of life, except so far as she 
thought their possession would give her importance 
in the eyes of others, with no sympathy for any am- 
bition save that of acquiring money, she looked with 
no very favorable eye on her brother's orphan. 
Dazzled by the prospect of a carriage, a town and 
country-house in perspective^ she had married a man 



of sixty, when she was barely sixteen, and could 
never forgive her brother for not falling in with her 
scheme of catching the rich heiresis, who, she avowed, 
waited but the asking to change the name of Miss 
Patty Pringle, for the more lofty-sounding title of 
Mrs. Percy Talbot. But Percy Talbot preferred the 
portionless Isabel Morton, and the monotony of a 
counting-room, to the bank-stock, real estate, and 
soulless face of Miss Patty Pringle. Ileuce there 
was little intercourse between the brother and sifter, 
and when the younger Talbot sought the shelter of 
his aunt's roof, she animadverted with great bitter- 
ness on the folly of people gratifying a taste for 
luxuries beyond their means, and encouraging boys 
without a shilling .to spend their time in reading 
books and daubing canvas. 

"Nor could Mrs. Winter refrain from talking of 
stupidity, when Paul sat quietly at his drawing, 
while her own sons were making the house ring with 
their boisterous mirth. The boys, catching the spirit 
of their mother, ridiculed Paul's sketches, and with 
the petty tyranny of little minds, subjected him to 
every annoyance, and taunted him wiih his depen- 
dent state. The proud, sensitive boy, writhed under 
such treatment, and determined on leaving the re- 
latives who had neither tastes nor sympathies in 
common with his own. 

" When at the age of twelve years, he hung over 
the landscape he .was trying to imitate, and from 
which no boyish sports could lure him ; when he saw 
the sketch grow beneath his touch, and look more 
and more like the original, until in the exultation of 
his young heart, he exclaimed, 'I knew that I could 
do it if I did but try,' he unconsciously di^playedthat 
perseverance of character without which no one can 
hope to attain eminence. And now that same energy 
was employed in seeking means to gain a livelihood 
without being subjected to the bitterness of insult. 

" He succeeded in obtaining a situation in a dry- 
good store, and in compensation for his services, re- 
ceived his board and a scanty salary. True, he had 
but little, but that little w^ his own; he had earned 
it, and a proud feeling of independence was his, when 
purchasing the scanty stock of drawing materials 
with money obtained by his own exertions. And 
so passed a few years, during which he diligently 
devoted himself to the business of his employer 
through the day, and to reading and drawing at night. 

" The long cherished hope of visiting Italy had 
never been abandoned, although the many obstacles 
in the way seemed almost insurmountable. But now 
a bright thought occurred to him ; ' I will give up my 
situation; I will hire a room with the money already 
saved, and devote myself entirely to the pursuit of 
art. I shall paint a picture — it will be placed in the 
exhibition — and then — ' Talbot paused, and his 
cheek glowed, and his heart- puL<e quickened as he 
looked into the future. 

"The resolution once taken, he was not long in 
carrying it into effect; and day after day saw him at 
his easel, laboring with patient assiduity, and flatter- 
ing himself that his picture would not pass unnoticed. 

" When the day of exhibition arrived, Talbot walked 
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nervously up and down the gallery where the pic- 
tures were hanging, every now and then glancing at 
his own, with the small licket appended announcing 
it for sale, and pausing to observe if it attracted atten- 
tion. But it had been placed in a bad light, directly 
beneath two brighily-tinted landscapes, and so low 
down that you were obliged to put one knee on the 
floor before it could be examint'd. Poor Paul! no 
one gave more than a passing glance to what had 
cost you week:* of patient labor, and the papers passed 
it by with merely announcing its name and number 
on the catalogue. 

'^ What a rude daAhing down of all his hopes was 
here I What a fading of the air-built castles he had 
taken such delight in building ? 'The land of promise 
liad receded from his view, and the shores of Italy 
were as a far-ofl' vision fcen in the dimness of deep- 
ening twilight. Oh, what a sinking of the heart 
follows such disappointments I A goal is to be won 
— the aspirant rushes eagerly to the race — hope lures 
him on — he grows weary, oh, how weary — courage 
— the thrilling sound of fame's trumpet-peal is ringing 
on those heights afar — courage — one more struggle 
and the prize will be his own ! One more struggle — 
and hope fades from his sight — and the last faint 
echo of fame's music dies upon his ear — and a dull 
lethargy seizes on his mind — and the pulses of his 
heart grow still and cold as the waveless, tideless 
surface of a deep, dark lake! Happy he who can 
hhake off the despondency attendant on times like 
these, and, like the bird momentarily driven back 
by the storm, can plume his wings and dare a nobler 
flight. 



CHAPTER HI. 

l^'K>k not mournfully into the Past. It comes not back 
aguiii. Wis ly iinpruve the Present. It is thine. Gu 
forth to meet the shudowy Future, without feur, and with 
u manly heart. Loncfkllow. 

" The spirits of youth qre elastic, and after great 
pressure will naturally rebound. ' Hope on, hope 
ever,' is a maxim seldom forgotten until age has 
chilled the blood and palsied the powers of lile. 
After a few days spent in. brooding over the present, 
Paul again looked forward to the future, and deter- 
mined to seek some other avenue by which he might 
gather up a little, just a little, of the treasure which 
others possessed in such abundance. His fondness 
for literature suggested the idea that his pen might 
be employed with more profit than his pencil, and 
the periodicals of the day appeared to ofler a wide 
field for exertion. But emolument from such sources 
was precarious at best. All who held an established 
reputation. in the world of letters were contributors 
to the various popular publications, and Paul Talbot 
wanted the " magic of a wawi*" to vrin goldeti- opi- 
nions from the Pre^s. Sometimes he met with those 
who were more just, and more generous, and thus 
encouraged he toiled on, hoping even against hope, 
that his desires would yet be accomplished. 

*' With many misgivingis, and a fear that be had 



mistaken his vocation, he had taken his ill-fated pic- 
ture to a place where engravings were kept for sale, 
and left it with the shopkeeper, promising to pty hiic 
one half the money for which it might be sold. How 
discouraging to see it week after week in the wii- 
doAv, until it began to look like a soiled fixture of the 
establishment. No one would ever buy it, that wv 
certain, and if they would not purchase this his be«t 
work, how could he ever hope to dispose of olfaer» 
of less merit, which were standing round the walk 
of his little room ? Alas, no ! but when once io 
Italy — then he would paint pictures such as he 
dreamed of in imagination. Fur the present, with 
weary frame and throbbing brow, he must labor on. 
" There are few but know 

< How cruelly it tries a broken heart 
To Bee a mirth in any thing it loves.' 

And who that has ever walked forth on a particnlaHy 
bright morning, when he was nursing a deep sorrow, 
or was weighed down by the pressure of mi^fomme. 
but felt annoyed by the light, and noise, and cbeerfn.'- 
ness around him ? Thi)se vast tides of human life 
what are they to him ? He is but a drop in a ware 
of the mighty ocean— but a pebble thrown upon the 
sand — a broken link in the great chain of the Uai- 
verse. Thus felt Paul, as on one of the tovriieit 
days of laughing June, he wended his way to the 
office where he had left a manuscript to be ezamincd 
by the publisher. 

" ' IIow can those people look so smilingly,' tbomk 
he, while glancing at the well-dressed groups cm ibe 
side- walk. ' And those children, how noi«y tbej are 
— and see that carriage with its liveried atteodaoli' 
pshaw!' Now Paul was not envious, and be wai 
particularly fond of children, but the feeling of koe- 
liness in the crowd was oppressive, and with as- 
other half audible p'thawl he turned into a qoieMr 
street. 

*' The smiling face of the great man who employed 
so many subordinates in his large estaUiehmeat, 
somewhat*rea8sured the desponding 3'ouih, and after 
a little preliminary talk about encouraging natife 
talent, a sum was ofl*ered, which, though ainall ia 
itself, was just then a god-send to the needy Finl, 
who with many thanks bowed himself out of the 
publisher's presence. One ray of light had dawaed 
on his darkened path, one beam of hope had abed its 
warmth upon his heart, and how difierently now 
looked the scene through which he had lately pasted '. 
With buoyant step he went on. He, too, coold 
smile,— the darling little ones, how delighted be was 
to see them looking so happy — and the poor blind 
man at the corner must not be forgotten ! Like Ibe 
child who plays with the kaleidoscope, and every no- 
ment sees some new beauty, so Paul toyed with the 
many-colored hues in the rainbow of Hope, groiqh 
ing them together in the most beautiful and ^«»if«j 
forms. 

" It was destined to be a red*let!er day in bis book 
of life. As he passed the print-shop he saw that his 
picture was gone from the window. It had been 
sold, and a companion-piece ordered by the par* 
chaser. * Oh that my mother were liviat V ai^ad 
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Pftiil — ' oh that my mother were liviog, we might 
yet go to Italy!' 

" Again the painter laid aside his pea and resumed 
his pallet. The one order was executed, the money 
transferred to his slender purse, and even now he 
began to think how much might be put aside for his 
darling project. 

" * Could I but obtain enough to pay for my pas- 
sage — once there, in that delicious climate, I could 
live on so little. Oh that some one would buy this,* 
he continued, taking up a small picture on which he 
had bestowed unusual care, * it is worth more than 
either of the others. I shall leave it with the kind 
Mr. Barfy; how generous he was in refusing the 
commission I promised him for the last one he sold.* 

" Mr. Barry, at whose print-shop Paul had left his 
first picture, had kindly drawn from him the story of 
his life, and felt deeply interested in the young artist's 
changing fortunes, but, like many other generous- 
hearted men, he was always forming schemes for 
the benefit of others, which his means would not 
permit him to accomplish. 

** The kind man had just reared a goodly super- 
structure of greatness, upon a rather sandy founda- 
tion, for his young protege, when Paul entered with 
the new work fresh from his easel. 

*' ' Why, Talbot,' said he, cordially grasping the 
painter's hand, ' this is capital ! and I consider my- 
self a tolerably good judge. When younger, I was 
in the employ of a picture-dealer, who pursued the 
profitable business of making old pictures look like 
new, and the still more profitable one of making new 
pictures look like old. You stare, it is a fact, I assure 
you. To a Madonna, that had been bought for a tri- 
fling siun, I had the honor of imparting a time-worn 
tinge, which so took the fancy of an amateur, that 
he paid two hundred and fifty dollars for it at auction. 
But I never could endure cheating, so I led the pic- 
ture manufactory, and commenced the sale of prints 
on my own account.' 

*' ' Do you think there is any chance of selling this 
landscape V inquired Paul. ' I will take fifteen dol- 
lars for it.' 

It t w\iy^ Talbot, you are foolish, it is worth at 
least fifty.' 

*' ' Ah, no one would give me so large a sum for 
a picture ; fil'ty dollars ! that would almost take me 
to Italy.* 

" ' Well, well, my dear fellow, it is said. Provi- 
dence helps those who help themselves, and you are 
sure to be helped in some way or other. ^ I was think- 
ing about you this morning, and wrote a note of in- 
troduction to Mr. C, who is a great patron of the 
Fine Arts. I have told him of your desire to go 
abroad, and how you are situated — ' 

** * Nay, nay, my kind friend,* interrupted Paul, 
* this looks too much like begging a favor, remember 
I cannot sacrifice ray independence, even to secure 
the accomplishment of my most ardent wishes.' 

" * You are wrong, Talbot, you do not solicit him 
for aid ; he has a taste for art, and if he give you 
money, you return an equivalent in your picture, so 
that the obligation is mutual.* 
16* 



'' Paul was persuaded, and, bearing his friend's 
letter, bent his way to a fine-looking house, a long 
way from his own abode. Upon ringing the bell, he 
was informed by the servant that the family were at 
dinner. Leaving the letter with the waiter, he de- 
sired him to hand it to Mr. C, and say that Mr. Tal- 
bot would call to-morrow evening. The next eve- 
ning Mr. C. was engaged, and on the next, when 
Paul was ushered into the drawing-room, and his 
name announced, he received a stately and patroniz- 
ing bow from a short, stout gentleman, who stood 
with his back to the fire, conversing with three or 
four more who were seated near him. 

** * Take a seat, sir,' and the short man waved his 
hand toward the intruder, and resumed the conver- 
sation thus momentarily interrupted, 

" Paul grew nervous, and taking advantage of a 
pause he rose, and bowing slightly, advanced toward 
Mr. C. for the purpose of speaking. The latter be- 
gan first—* I have looked over Mr. Barry's letter, 
young man, and hardly think it will be in my power 
to assist you.* 

***! oame not seeking assistance, sir,' replied 
Paul ; ' my friend Mr. Barry thought you might per- 
haps wish to add another picture to your collection, 
and, as I purpose going abroad, assured me that you 
would cheerfully give a few lines of introduction to 
your young countryman.* 

"*Well, well, we will see, we wil see, but all 
you young men have taken it into your heads that 
you must travel, and this makes so many applicants.' 

**' Applicants!' the word stung Paul to the quick, 
and again bowing to Mr. C, he left the apartment. 
Once in the free air of heaven, he gave vent to his 
suppressed feelings, and vowed that should be his 
first and last visit to a patron. 

** Barry was indignant when he heard the non- 
success of his young friend. ' Why, Talbot, that 
man's name is bruited abroad as a most liberal pa- 
tron of Art, a fosterer of early genius, an encourager 
of native talent — how I have been deceived !' 

" * Never mind, my dear friend, you will sell the 
picture to some one else, and I will conquer yet.' 

" And Paul Talbot did conquer. When another 
year had gone by, he stood with the hand of his 
friend Barry clasped in his own, returning the warm 
* Grod bless you,' fervently uttered by the old man in 
that hour of parting. 

" In a wild tumult of feeling, half joy half sorrow, 
he stood upon the deck of the vessel, and watched 
the shores of his native land as they faded in the 
distance. 

* The sails were filled, and fair the light winds blew, 
As glad to waft him from his native home.' 

And now he is on the ocean — the waves are dashing 
against the ship and bearing him onward— whither? 
To the land of his hopes. To the land of his dreams. 
Why each moment does he grow sadder and sadder ? 
Why, as the crescent moon rises serenely in the 
heavens, does he press his eyelids down to shut her 
beauty from his sight? 

"*0h that my mother were here! Great God! 
yon moon is shining on my mother's grave !* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Wilt thou tuke measure of such minds as thrse, 
Or sound, with plummet-liiie, the Artist-IIcurt? 

Mks. Norton. 

Its holy flame forever burueth, 
From Ilciiveu it came, to Heaven returneth ; 
Too oft on Earth a troubled guest, 
At times deceived, at times opprest, 

It here is tried and purifie<i. 
Then hath in Heaven its perfect rest I 

It Boweth here with toil and care. 
But the harvest time of Ix)ve is there. Southey. 

" Paul Talbot is in the city of wonders. Ivy- 
girdled ruins of the time-embalming Past are lying 
in the distance. * Lofty cathedrals, rich in votive 
offerings uf surpassing magnificence, surround him 
on every side. Stately palaces, their long galleries 
filled with the noblest works of the mighty minds of 
old, are baring their treasures to his gaze. The * dew- 
dropping coolness' of the marble fountain, breathes 
new vigor into hi^ frame. He is excited — bewildered 
— ' dazzled and drunk with beauty,' and for weeks 
Paul wandered about Rome and its environs, half 
forgetful that his lot was still to struggle and to toil. 

*• When roused to action, he threw himself heart 
and soul into his art, and the consequence was a 
long and severe illness, brought on by that absorbing 
devotion which often kept him at his pursuits until 
the morning dawn peering into his room reminded 
him that he was weary and overtasked. For months 
he lay wasted by sickness, helpless at times as a 
feeble child, but nature triumphed over disease, and 
he wandered once more beneath the blue sky, and 
felt the kiss of the balmy air upon his pallid cheek. 

"With a return to health, Paul returned with re- 
newed ardor to his task, until the picture on which 
he had long and earnestly labored was at length com- 
pleted, lie had chosen for his subject a scene repre- 
senting the Hermit Peter exhorting the people to join 
the crusaders. Standing in the midst, with one arm 
outstretched, and the other raised to heaven, was 
seen the enthu^^iast. On either side, were grouped 
mailed knights and slalwort forms, the tillers of the 
soil. One gentle ludy, like the weeping Andromeda, 
was clinging to her lord, and a villager's wife held up 
her child for his father's last fond kiss. So animated 
and life-like was the figure of the preacher — so 
eager and intense the emotion betrayed by the assem- 
bled multitude — that you listened to hear the elo- 
quence that roused all Europe, and sent prince, peer, 
and peasant to rescue the holy sepulchre from the 
hand of the Infidel, to cast down the crescent of Mo- 
hammed, and to raise the cross of Christ. 

"And now came that fame for which the young 
painter had toiled, and to which he had looked for- 
ward as his highest guerdon. Crowds were daily 
drawn to his atcliery and artists who had themselves 
won a world-wide renown. Bestowed their warmest 
praises upon the ' Hermit' of Paul Talbot. 

"The following winter Paul passed in Florence, 
and there his picture was purched by a Florentine 
merchant, at a price which relieved the artist from 
fear of pecuniary embarrassment. Paul was re- 
quested to visit the house of the merchant, and select 
the most fitting place to display the work of which 



the fortunate possessor was so justly proud. He 
went, and in the picture-gallery of the wealthy 
Florentine was opened a new page in the artist's 
book of life. 

" Poets and painters have ever an eye for beauty 
in women ; and when Carlotta D. entered tbe apart- 
ment, leaning on the arm of her father, Paul started 
as if one of tbe bright visions of his ideal world stood 
suddenly embodied before him. The lady, too, was 
for a moment half-embarrassed — for the fame of tbe 
young painter had reached her ears, and, woman- 
like, she had been wondering if report spoke tmly 
when it ascribed to him the dark clustering locks, 
and the lustrous eyes of her own sunny soufh. 

' Love ^8 not a flower that grows on the dull earth ; 
Springs by the calendar ; roust wait for aun — 
For rain ; matures by parts — must take its time 
To stem, to leaf, to bud, to blow. It ow^ns 
A richer soil, and boasts a quicker seed ! 
You look for it aiid see it not ; and lo I 
E'en while you look the peerless flower is np, 
Consunmiate in the birth !' 

"Was it strange that Paul and Carlotta, both ww- 
shipers of the beautiful, wiih souls alive to the most 
holy sympathies of our nature, was it strange that 
they should love? 

" Paul had hitherto lived for his art alone. Ptintiog 
was the mistress he had ever wooed with inteaie 
passion, but now another claimed his homage, sad 
he bowed with a fervor little less than idolatrous at 
woman's shrine. Such a love could not longreoaia 
concealed. The father of Carlotta, a vain aad 
purse-proud man, hoping by his wealth to obtaiat 
husband for his daughter among some of the haughty 
but decayed nobility, frowned on the artist, and for- 
bade him his house. In secret tbe lovers pligfaied 
their troth, and parted, not knowing wben tbey 
should meet again. 

" Paul left Florence with the resolve to win not 
fame alone, but wealth. 

" At Home he was enrolled a member of the 
Academy of St. Luke, under Overbeck — the spiril- 
ually-minded Overbeck — ^who himself the son of a 
poet, has enriched his art with the divinely poeliesi 
conceptions of his own pencil. At Munidi, one of 
his pictures was shown by Cornelius lo tbe king of 
Bavaria, and purchased by that manifioent patron of 
art at a price far exceeding the painter's ezpeetatioBk 
At Vienna a similar success attended him, and be 
returned to Florence after an absence of aix years. 
with fame, and wealth enough for tbe foundation of 
a fortune. 

" From Carlotta he had rarely heard, bat be knew 
her heart was his, and he had that faith in ber cha- 
racter as a true woman, which made him believe 
that no entreaties or commands of her father would 
induce her to wed another. And Paul was rigfai— 
Carlotta D. still remained unmarried. In her the 
budding loveliness of the girl had expanded into tbe 
fuller beauty of the woman, but Talbot was sadly 
altered. The feverish excitement — the ooolinned 
toil — ^the broken rest — (he anxiety of thougfat to 
which he had been subjected, undermined his health, 
and planted the seeds of that insidious disease, which, 
while it wastes the bodily strength, leaves the mind 
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unimpaired, and the hope of the sufferer buoyed to 
the last. The father of Carlotta finding that neither 
persuasion nor coercion could make his high-souled 
daughter barter her love for a title, consented at last 
that she should become the bride of the artist; but 
many said the wily Florentine had given his con- 
sent the more readily^, because he saw that Paul 
would not long be a barrier in the way of his ambition. 

" Paul Talbot had buffeted the adverse waves of 
fortune; he had gained renown in a land filled with the 
most exquisite creations of the gifted ; he had won a 
promised bride. Whence, in that bright hour loomed 
the one dark cloud that blotted the stars from the sky ? 
Could it be the shadow of the tomb? Was death 
interweaving his gloomy cypress with the laurel on 
the painter's brow ? Oh, no, no— he was but weary 
— he only wanted rest, and his powers would again 
be in lull vigor. Then, with Carlotta at his side — 
with her smile to cheer him on— he would aim higher, 
and yet higher in his art. 

"And the young wife was deceived. Although a 
nameless dread, a dark prescience lay heavy at her 
heart, she yet thought the bright flu^h on the cheek 
of Paul a sign of reluming health. How tenderly 
and anxiously she watched lest he should fatigue 
himself at his easel, and how gently she chid, and 
lured him from his task into the open air of their 
beautiful garden. 

" One of the days thus passed had been deliciously 
mild, and, alihough mid-winter, in that heavenly 
climate where iiowers are ever blooming in the open 
air, each breeze was laden with the heavy odor of 
the orange blossom, and the fainter perfume of the 
Provence rose. Stepping lightly from the balcony 
where Paul and she kad been seated watching the 
piled-up masses of crimson, of purple, and of gold 
that hung like regal drapery round the couch of the 
western suu, Carlotta pushed aside the opening 
blossoms ot the night-jasmine which intercepted her 
reach, and gathering a handful of rose-buds, carried 
them to Paul. He took the Howers from his wife, 
and looking mournfully upon them, said, 'When 
we cross the waters to visit my native land, we will 
take with us some of your precious roses, beloved, 
and beautify my mother's silent home; and now,* be 
continued, twining his arm round her waist, and 
leading her to the harp, 'sing me that little song I 
wrote while yet a student in old Rome.' Pressing 
her lips upon his brow, Carlotta seated herself, and 
sung the song, which she had set to music. The air 
was soft and melancholy, and the sweet tones of the 
singer were tremulous with emotion. 

Fill high the festive bowl to-uight, 

la raernory of former years, 
And let the wiue-cup foam as bright 

As ere our eyes were dimmed with tears. 

Plcdpe, pledge me those whose joyous smile 

Around our happy circle shone. 
Whose geuial mirth would hours beguile. 

Which, but for them, were sad and lone. 

Those hours, those friends, those social ties, 
They linger round me yet. 



Like twilight clouds of golden dyes, 
Whe)i sununer suns have set. 

Then fill the bowl — but while you driuk. 

In silence pledge all once so dear, 
Nor let the gay ones round us think 

We sigh for those who are not here. 

" 'My dear Paul,' said his wife, smiling through 
the tears with which, in spite of her efforts to repress 
them, her eyes were suffused, ' this sad song should be 
sung on the last night of the year, the night for which 
it was composed. It should be sung while the stu- 
dent-band of artists stood around, each holding the 
flower-wreathed gobiet from which he might quaff 
in silence, while his heart-memories were wandering 
back to fatherland. Let me sing,' — she paused on 
seeing the deep melancholy depicted on her husband's 
countenance — ' nay, forgive me for jesting, love, I 
know with whom are your thoughts to-night, and will 
not ask you to listen to a lighter strain.' 

" A month went by winged with love and hope. 
Paul found himself growing weaker, but he looked 
forward to a sea-voyage as a sure means of restoring 
him to health. Carlotta was hat^teuing her prepa- 
ratory arrangements, willing to leave her home, 
willing to brave the perils of the deep, in the belief 
that old Ocean's life-inspiring wave would prove the 
fabled fountain of youth to her beloved. She had 
never seen consumption in any of its varied and 
sometimes beautiful forms. She knew not that the 
eye could retain its lustre, that the cheek could glow 
with more than its usual brightness, that the heart 
could be lured by a fal^e hope, until, like a red leaf 
of the forest, dropping suddenly from the topmost 
bough, the doomed one fell, stricken down in an 
untbought of moment by the stern destroyer. 

"One morning, when Paul had remained much 
longer than usual in his apartment, Carlotia sought 
him for the purpose of whiling him abroad. 

" He was lying asleep on a couch, where he must 
have thrown himself from very weariness, as one of 
the brus^hes with which he had been painting had 
fallen from his hand upon the floor. His wife softly 
approached. She stooped and kissed his lips. He 
opened his eyes, smiled lovingly upon her, aud 
pointed to the picture. 

" ' You have made me too beautiful, dearest; this 
must be a copy of the image in your heart.' 

" 'Ah, I have not done you justice, you are far 
more lovely, my own wife, yes, far more lovely — 
ray mother — my mother — ' repeated Paul, dreamily. 
It was evident his thoughts were wandering. 

" ' You are exhausted, dear love ; but sleep now, 
and I will watch beside you.' 

Carlotta knelt down and laid her cheek on his. 
Afraid of disturbing him, some minutes elapsed ere 
she again raised her head and turned to look upon 
the sleeper. She took the hand that hung listlessly 
by his side. It was cold, and she thought to warm it 
by pressing it to her lips — to her cheek — to her heart. 
She bent her ear close to the sleeper — there was no 
sound ; she laid her lips on his — oh, God ! where was 
the warm breath? A horrible dread came over her, 
and unable from the intensity of her agony to utter any 
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cry, she sunk down and gazed fixedly in her hus- 
band's face, realizing the heart-touching thoughts of 
the poet. 

< And still upon that face I look, 

And think 'twill smile agaiji, 
And still the thought I cannot brook 

That I must look in vaiu.' 

"And thus were they found by her father, who 
was the first to enter the apartment. Paul quite 
dead — Carlotta lying to all appearance lifeless at his 
side — and before them the unfinished picture. 

** When the fond wife was restored to conscious- 
ness, and felt the full weight of that misery that was 
crushing out her young life, her reason became un- 
settled. It was very sad to see her wandering from 
room to room as if in search of some lost object , 
often stopping to unfold, and then folding again, the 
garments prepared for their journey. She would 
frequently rise with a sudden start, walk hurriedly 
to the window, and stand for a long time in an atti- 
tude of fixed attention, then mournfully shaking her 
head to and t'ro, would slowly resume her accustomed 
seat, and in a low voice repeat * not yet — not yet — 
Paul still lingers in Rome.' Carlotta remained in 
this melancholy state diu'ing the time I was in 



Florence, but a letter received since my return home 
informs me that after a short interval, in which 
reason resumed her sway, the sufferer calmly de- 
parted, coupling the name of her beloved with the 
rest and the bliss of Paradise. 

" The wretched father was filled with self-upbraid* 
ings. But for him, he said, Paul Talbot might have 
been living, and his daughter living, happy in eacfa 
other's love. He spoke truly. To g^ratify his am- 
bition, Paul had overtasked the powers of life. Tbe 
frail shrine was consumed by the flame whicb for 
years had been scorching and burnings into the ban 
and soul of the artist. Too late had he obtained hi« 
reward. Too late had Carlotta's father consented to 
her union with Paul. Too late had the old man 
found that by his daughter's alliance vrith a man of 
genius, a greater lustre would have shone upon bi» 
house than could ever be reflected from his glittering 
hoard." 

Here ended my friend's narration, and while with 
him I lamented the fate of genius, I could not forbear 
blaming the conduct of the wealthy Florentine. Nor 
could I help thinking, that too often the golden ear» 
betray the ass, while wisdom, virtue, talent, con- 
stitute the only real greatness. 
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Little that moves the pulse of youth and joy 

My wnyvvnrd lioart bends downiward to confess; 
Little of virtue, without some alloy 

To make my go<Ml deeds vain and valueless; 
Though the world pass me, trusti)ig and deceived. 

Though sunny smiles glitter where frowns have been, 
There is a spirit in ray bosom grieved, 

Before whoso eyes I may not draw the screen ; 
And here, when I am sad, she folds her whigs 

To UTirble of lost hopes and past desires. 
My hearl-striuffs loosen as the spirit sings. 

And cooling tears drop on my wastuig fires. 

And then I know that I have turned away 

From the proud picture that my fancy drew, 
That I am passing further every day 

From my own standard of the good and true ; 
We go not to the grave as we arise 

From childhood's slumbers, in the outward face, 
And the soul, looking out from human eyes. 

Becomes corrupt and bitter in the race. 
I deemed that I should pass into my age 

As I began, M'arm, generous and kind, 
And pausing here upou life's second stage, 

I turn and look upon a cankered mind ! 

I have o'erstepped my bound — I have past by 

The goal that none may pass and yet be pure. 
The pole star has grown glimmering to my eye. 

And meteors have become my spirit's lure- 
So from one failing step we come to tread 
Paths that in early youth we swore to ahtm, 



So, from the blue sky shining overhead, 
The whispering angels leave us, one by one. 

I have past by the goul ; 't is hard to pause , 
And, but for pride, I should shake hands with Vice. 

Trample on Virtue's desecrated laws. 
And with my own dishonor pay the price. 

Wo to us, when our pride becomes our truth 

And hollow-hearted selfishness our trust. 
With age's avarice creeping over youth, 

And clothing all things in corroding ru*t I 
Pride is frail hold on virtue, yet 't is all 

That binds me to one deed of human hope ; 
Let inc forget my pride and I shall fall * 

So low contempt will lose me iii its scope I 
How long shall this frail pride support my name T 

How long ere malice o'er my head shall creep. 
And touch me with the fangs of his dark shame, 

And lure me, with his serpent eyes, to sleep? 

I know not that I shall forget my kind, 

Nor shame the form I owe to human birth ; 
I know not but the foaming of my mind 

May leave a legfacy of good to earth ; 
But I am saddened when I think that all 

Of the world's plaudit flows from my deceit. 
And that the eyes that love me would recall 

Their pleasant looks, could they but trace my feet 
The heart's confession bears the curse <^ years. 

To be without a pure thought at my side, 
And if I fall lament me not with tears, 

But think that time has shorn awiy wj pride I 
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"How beautiful upon the mountain are the feet of 
4hose that bring glad tidingf^," is the language of 
elder Scripture, and how often ha» the heart of man 
retponded to the truth of the declaration, as the eye 
liaa caught the earnebt smile and noted the lightness 
of feet that distinguish the bearer of pleasing intel- 
Ugejire. 

The great poet of nature hath, in the spirit of the 
above comment, remarked that the bearer of unwel- 
come news has ** but a losing ofllce.'' And thou- 
sands of those who have been meissengers of good 
to the great, the weahh-poc^essing and honor-con- 
ferring among men, have found themselves ennobled 
and sometimes enriched, for the simple narrative 
of an event in which they had no share, and of which 
they knew little more than the report wiiich they had 
received from others and delivered where it was 
greatly der^ired. 

We know that the text of Scripture which we 
have placed at the beginning of these remarks has 
allusion to tidings of greater joy, of more gladness, 
than all the bulletins of battles and statements of vic- 
tories which the hastened dispatch bearer has ever 
conveyed to the awaiting monarch — more lovely 
and more desired than messages of love and tukens of 
reciprocation which the herald of manVaflection and 
woman's deep, la(e-toId love ever conveyed. The 
triumph of the conqueror of armies must be short 
and partial — the love of the most devoted perishes, at 
least with the object, if it is not quenched by its own 
fitful sallies. But the glad tidings which hasten and 
beautify the feet of those who come over the moun- 
tain of our ofTences is of life-long endurance, and 
enters into the eternity for which it prepares. 

There is a picture in this number of the Magazine 
to which we are alluding, and to which we mean to 
refer when we talk of messengers of glad tidings. 
We know that the common. reader will look at the 
title, and, if he recollects the narrative, he will be 
startled at the idea of ''glad tidings,'* when sorrow 
and tears were on the face of the messenger, bodings 
of terrible afflictions were in his mind, and their 
nearness was being foretold. 

Are these glad tidings? Do such messages make 
beautiful the bearer? Can we rejoice at the over- 
whelming evil that is to befall the ''City of Peace," 
and sweep away the temple of the Most High, and 
give to famine, to violence, to dishonor and to death 
the sons and the daughters of the people of God ? 

But if these evils were the consequences of crimes, 
if the destroyer were but an instrument in the hand 
of omnipotent love to waste the destroyed, and to 
be himself the object of a similar wrath, that the 
" peace" which the great messenger was to bring 
on earth might have an abiding place, in consequence 



j of the terrible things which he only foretold — surely 
■ the feet of such an one are l)eautiful. He brings 
salvation, while he only forttelln destruction ; he 
makes the wrath of man, which he prophecies, the 
i instrument to produce that love and peace of which 
he is the real author. 



There had been much confusion in the city In con- 
sequence of reports brought to the principal eccle- 
siastical and civic officers, of the unusual proceed- 
ings of citizens at a short distance beyond the place, 
where palm branches had been strewn in the high- 
way, and garments spread out, upon which the hoofs 
of the rider's animal were to tread — tokens of re- 
markable respect, which seemed to look treasonable 
to the foreign power, that directed the political 
afiairs, and to the native priests who directed the 
spiritual concerns — ^the forum and the temple were 
agitated; the viceroy and the high-priest each 
started at such evidences of neglect of fealty. 
Rome and Jerusalem both felt that there was an an- 
tagonistic power operating, if not directly against, 
at least incidentally hostile to them; and Rome and 
Jerusalem — ihe conqueror and the conquered — joined 
in efforts to s i( press the evil. Each would have 
crushed the power of the other, but both would unite 
to repel a power that was ho^tile to both. Each 
would have bruised the mailed arm of the other, but 
both trembled at what would have healed the breast 
of each. 

There had been a scene of triumph— but He who 
had been the object of the huzzas of the multitude 
that thronged his way with tokens of obedience — 
head obedience, with little of heart in the offering — he 
had sat unmoved by outward demonstration of feel- 
ing for the acclamations of those who thronged his 
path. Another mission was his — another triumph 
was desired — another evidence of popular feeling 
was to be experienced, and in a little time he sepa- 
rated from the multitude, and ascending the mount, 
at whoso base he had stood, he sat down with the 
four or five that were with him, and gazed abroad 
upon the outstretched scene below them. 

It was a beautiful evening. Behind them the du>t 
which had not yet subsided since the i eople had 
thronged the roads with songs of triumph, was re- 
flecting the light of the declining sun. Bt neath them 
was the Valley of Jehoshaphat, the terrible seat of 
juUmnit and dread; and beyond was the beloved 
city, stretched out in the repose of the evening sun, 
which was reflected by numerous gorgeous domes; 
and the busy hum of business came up to the quiet 
summit of Olivet, as if to bear to those who rested 
h .'re the slo. y of man's heedlessness of his life's 
grea: end. 
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They were Jews that thus looked out, the leader 
and the followers, Hebrews of Hebrews, and they 
loved the land of their birth and the city of their na- 
tion's boast. Every affection of the human heart was 
enlisted for the beautiful towns and sacred edifices, 
and all the outspread loveliness of the country's hills 
and valleys ; and as the sun seemed to pour surpass- 
ing splendor upon the place, and as youth and beauty 
went forth to seek their pleasures, and age toiled up- 
vr&rd toward the temple for the evening sacrifice, 
and all that was seen, and all that the heart suggested, 
appealed to the patriotic affection of the four— they 
looked to see whether the loveliness of the scene 
would not light up an unwonted smile upon the face 
of their Master, who was looking intently upon the 
city. 

But there was no smile. The deep thought that 
rested on his brow, and the tear that glistened in his 
eye, showed that the past and the future were with 
him. That all the blessings which had been pro- 
nounced upon Jerusalem, and all the promises made 
in her behalf, all the sins which she had committed, 
and which God had pardoned, and all the negligence 
against which she had been warned, and for which 
pardon had been presented ; all her thoughtlessness 
now, and all the uncomprehended miseries which 
were in her path, were in one group in his mind — 
and the sound of the destroyer and the desolation of 
the conquered stood before him — the famine that 
wasted the people and the fire that destroyed the 
temple were there, and as he remembered how He 
would have sheltered them from the consequences 
of their own follies, and how they despised his love ; 
how he would have shielded and comforted the sons 
and daughters of that city of his love, but they re- 
fused. He icept — wept human tears — wept tears of 
earthly fondness, that came bursting up from his 
heart — deep agony marked his face when gathering 
the recollection of all the promises which had ac- 
companied their probation, the glories by which they 
bad been invited to goodness — he exclaimed, *' But 
now they are forever hidden from thine eyes." 

What a mission was that the Master assumed — 
what an experience was that of his intimate follow- 
ers. The many listened to his heavenly doctrine and 
love — many were astonished at the miracles that 
marked his public ministry, that made the temple 
and the ways^ide clinics where his divine skill was 
exhibited, and drew the people from their synagogues 
and altars, to offer at the street corners the sacrifice 
of enlightened hearts and the homage of soul admi- 
ration. But these, the favored few, the elders and 
chosen ones of his little flock stood with him in the 
terrible moments, when the office of his mission was 
not exercised on others, but came to be ministered on 
himself— three of them witnessed the tears at the 
grave of a friend — they saw with trembling awe the 
glory of his transfiguration with Moses and Elias — 
and now these stood there solemn, trembling wit- 
nesses of an agony of affliction that wrung tears for 
others from Him who could look down upon the 
garden that was to be the scene of a trial which 
human eyes could not witness and live — ^who could 



look forward to the faall of infamy that was to wit- 
ness his mockery, to the winding way of sorrow 
in which he was to bear his cross, and upward to 
the eminence where the work was to be consam- 
mated. The tears were not for himself. He tpejt 
for the misery of those who should procure the ago- 
nizing passion. 

The artist has chosen this moment for his picture. 
It was a bold thought — but it was a good ooe — what 
the pen records may not the pencil illustrate, and ii 
not the lesson of that most instructive hour brongbt 
closer home to the heart by the representation of the 
scene which the sacred historian describes? How 
well the artist has executed his task is not for m to 
say. Indeed such a picture is in its conception lo 
full of suggestion, that we may safely leave to the 
painter's professional pride the finishing of his work 
according to the canons of his art. The moment 
that we recognize the subject, the moment we catch 
the time, the place and the office, we lose sight of 
all that the pen has written or the pencil attempted 
to delineate, and acknowledge that our hearts, our 
fancy have taken hold of all and borne us back to 
the awful hour — we do not pause to look at featnrei 
or position on the canvas, but at once we kneel in 
imagination at a distance from the consecrated groop, 
and as Olivet and Sinai and Calvary meet the eye, 
and the temple gleams in the light of the setting sub, 
we inquire what is the thought, the high, mighty 
thought that swells upward in the heart of the Mat- 
ter there ? Alas ! who shall know? Who could con- 
ceive ? Eternities are in his mind, and all the Tast 
concerns of angels and of men are before him ; and 
yet for one city, one erring city, one little spot opoa 
the great map of the universe, he fixes his eyes, and 
over its fate he weeps tears of earthly sorrow- 
weeps not that one stone of the temple shall not be 
leA upon the other — weeps not that all the moon- 
ments of his nation's glory shall be wasted, and that 
the ploughshare of the infidel shall upturn the sacred 
soil. Not for these did he weep— but that those chil- 
dren of the Father, whom he " would have gathered 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings," 
should be destroyed by the sword, and the virtue of 
the daughters of his people should be the dniskn 
and spoil of the conqueror. They were human taan 
— but divine sympathies ! 

And in that scene of wounded love, ^riien the 
foreseeing, or the foredwelling of his higher iMture 
made \he present of his human exposure lerrible-Hn 
that hour of sympathy and sorrow, the favored and 
the intimate were his companions. Theirs was not 
yet the gift of foreknowledge — they lived only in the 
present, and knew only of the past Little indeed 
could they comprehend the agony of the Master, as 
they could not foresee the cause. Their highest gift 
was /atV/t— they could believe — ^tbey could confide 
— they could listen with silent assnraDoe—and how- 
ever contradictory might appear the words of the 
Teacher and the circumstances of the tioie#, they bad 
learned from rebukes and experience to trust to the 
former. And as they follow with their eyes the 
mournful bend of the Master's gaxe, as tbey melted 
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before the weeping of the sinless and loving, they 
bowed in meek assent to the terrible anathema fore- 
told, and, not being authorized to give, or to pro- 
claim it, they meekly sighed the maranatha^ and 
left the work to God. 

You see some of the multitude pressing up toward 
the Master, but not ujpon him. You see, too, in the 
distance, woman with her face set toward Him to 
whom her heart is given. Woman following but 
not approaching. The first evidence of personal 
suffering would have brought her to his side — the 
first chance of ofieriog homage would have taken 
her to his feet. It is woman, too, in her beautiful office 
— her heart is with the Master — it is good for her to 
stand where she may be called. He may not indeed 
speak to her, but virtue might go forth from him and 
bless her — and so she had brought with her a litile 
child. It seemed not meet to her that she should 
seek Jesus and her child not be led to him. She had 
indeed heard the Master say, inr^;ardtosome others, 
"suffer little children to come unto me,'* and how did 
she know, standing afar oflf though she might be — 
standing in awe and reverence — how did she know 
but when his moment of bitter sorrow had passed 
away, the Master might turn and smile on her— and 
take her little child in his arms and bless him — so 
had he done to others — and so she was willing to 
await, willing to stand and see what the Lord 
would do. 

But in the immediate scene of tears and solemn 
wailing woman is not found. Where are those that 
followed his steps ? Where are those who ministered 
to his wants? Alas! the scene was not for such 
hearts. It was the last sacrifice of national feeling; 



humanity acknowledges the claim — for mental mortal 
agony at events to come there was no consolation. 

It was for woman to make beautiful her mission by 
her implicit faith; it was for woman to minister to his 
physical wants ; her humility would find a del ghtful 
office when she bathed his feet with her tears, and her 
faith had comforting expression when she wiped 
them with the hairs of her head. Woman's care 
provided the household con. forts which humanity 
neede), and woman's piety sal sell'-abaried, yet 
gathered strength at the Master's feet as he opened 
the oracles of truth. Woman wept for him as he 
bore his cross upward to Calvary; and woman lin- 
gered at the foot of that cross when others had fled; 
and it was woman that came earliest to kneel at the 
sepulchre. Where service was to be performed, 
where faith was to be tried, where physical wants 
were to be supplied, and physical fuffering assuaged, 
there woman was to be found. But where the agony 
of mental passion was to be endured; where the 
unspeakable and the incomprehensible were to be 
exhibited, woman was not. Her misi*ion of faith 
and love required no such exercise, her feelings de- 
manded no such purification. 

We have done. The picture which we give is 
suggestive, and we hope that it will suggest more io 
others than we have been able to express; because to 
such a scene as the artist represents, when the heart 
or fancy enters it is lost in amazement. A thousand 
thoughts crowd, less for utterance than for existence, 
and we feel that when there is more than earthly 
love, more than earthly interest, the idea must be 
more than humap, and expression will be infinitely 
short of the conception. 
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Oh ! deem not thon canst lightly err, 
And noue tnay bear its weight bat thee : 

There 'b< none on earth who stands alone, 
None so devoid of sympathy, 

Bat that each fault will wing a dart 

To pierce some gentle, feeling heart. 

Oh ! say not that no sin of thine 
Will cause another, weaker one. 

To fall, or stunible by the way — 
By following thet his soul undone— 

Drawn to the very depths of shame : 

Then on whose head shall rest the blame ? 

Oh ! sny not thoa art far too weak 
To help some brother poor and frail, 

"Wh<we footsteps fulter by the way — 
Whose biirlhened strength begins to fail- 

Thy words of hope may sooth his gprief, 

Thy hand, though weak, may bring relief. 



Perchance some weary spirit mourns, ^ 
In bitterness of grief e'en now, 

7*hat thus in bonds, by error wrought. 
So strong a soul as thine shonld bow — 

That tAoM, of all the world shouldst stray 

From wisdom's straight and pleasant way 

Perchance e'en now thy many faults 
Stand in some waiid'ring brother's road. 

That but for th*e his feet would tread 
The path of wisdom and of God — 

Who, but for tA««, or for thy sin, 

A victor's glorious crown might win. 

Oh ! none there are whose deeds and words 
May not exert an influence wiilc, 

There is no hand that hath not strength 
Some wand'rer from the way to guide : 

No voice with tones too weak to bless 

Some hapless brother in distress. 
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Grenada had fallen. The nii.-seruble remnant of a 
once powerful nation, driven from the cities of their 
glorious empire, hunted by an untiring zeal to de- 
blroy, crowded at length into their chief stronghold, 
the city of their regal power — the birih-piace and the 
^epulchIe of a long race of puissant monarch;* — had 
endured ail the mi>erie.H of sitge, of faniin-*, and of 
slaughter; had endured with an invincible deter- 
mination to die rather than yield; and they had died 
by the sword, by hunger and thirst, by despair, by 
pestilence; and their rich and magnificent city had 
been sacked, plundered, ravaged, made the prey of 
soldiers, greedy for spoil, thirsting for the blood of 
an inlidel toe, exasperated by resi.-.tance, and mad- 
de'iied by fanatical zeal. Grenada hud fallen; the 
Moors were no longer a nation of the earth. Fer- 
dinand a.id Isabella, weary of war, and satiated with 
conquest, were iepo>ing in stale at Sarta Fe, or San 
Felipe, with every demonstration of triumph, every 
show of llmnk>giving to the God o[ battles. The 
days were divided between the most gloriously mar- 
shaled tournaments and the most* magnificent re- 
ligious processions; the nights were devoted to the 
masquerade and the mass; the whole world seemed 
vocal, now with strains of triumphant martial music, 
now with the no less lofty Te Deum, or Gloria in Ex- 
celsis. All was joy and gladness, triumph and gra- 
titude. The temporary palace was shining like the 
fabled palace of Aladdin, builded of the gold and 
gems of the genii v^'orld. In all the apartments the 
magic of regal magnificence was displaced in the 
taste of the most approved style of art. Tapestries 
of regal blue and Tyrian purple, broidered and 
fringed v^iih soarlet, green and gold, in the inimitable 
s^le (*f the artists of Babylon, swept from the lofty 
ceilings to the velvety carpets of the maibie pave- 
ments which were liih with tufted work of flt)wers 
of every hue, while in the recesses of the windows, 
where the tupestries were looped aside with cords 
of the richest dyed and braided silk-*, entwined with 
strings of gliitermg gems, and heavy with tassels of 
feathery silk and drops of gold and diamonds, were 
placed beautifully enameled vases of the porcelain 
of Italia, supporting branches of artificial liowers and 
fruila of immense value. From the daisy, with its 
petals of pearl and eye of platted gold, to the rose of 
Damascus, formed of flashing rubies, and dewed with 
purest diamonds; from the rich clusters of grapes of 
amethyst, to the golden pear and nectarine, beryl. 
and sardonix. Doors opened upon seemingly inter- 
minable vistas of trees and flowering shrubs, inter- 
mingled with candelabras of gold, wrought into the 



semblance of tall plants, bearing flowers of crystal 
and puret porcelain of every delicate tint, eisich of 
which was a lamp, burning perfumed oil, and givii^ 
out rich fragrance with its mellowed light; while 
birds of every clime, from the stately pea-fowl to 
the minutest lady-bird, admirably imitated in enameled 
gold and precious stones, were fixed upon elastic 
sprays, swaying to every breath, and chirping forth 
melody from little organs, played upon by their own 
tremulous motions, and so perfect was the work- 
manship that their forms and notes were hardly to 
be distinguished from those of the real birds that 
walked or flew amongst them in the gay parterres. 

Amid all this enchantment moved groups of richly 
habited men and women; dons and cavaliers, in their 
blazing military costumes, and dark-eyed donnas, m 
soft silks, rich velvets, and transparent muslins of 
India, ornamented with brilliants, plumes, or flowers, 
each as her fancy dictated. Some were dancing to 
lively mtisic, some listening to soft melodies and 
songs of love ; some were grouped aruimd the beau- 
tifully imitated trees, on which ripe fruits of every 
clime seemed to hung in nature's wild profusion; 
some clustered around statues, which presented bas- 
kets and trays of the choicest viands; others again 
rested beside fountains which threw up jets of per- 
fumed wine, which, as it descended in drops, dis- 
played rainbows of inimitable splendor, painted by 
colored lights arranged for the purpose, while here 
and there a youthful couple, walking apart, and ap- 
parently unconscious of all the surrounding splendor, 
betrayed the tender topic of theirsweet communtofk 

Could discontent and heaviness of heart toA 
amid all this wealth and splendor and apparent hap- 
piness ? or do nil these fail to satisfy the yearnings of 
the immortal mind? In a retired part of the gardent, 
where a few dark evergreens clustered over a na- 
tural spring of living >\'ater, stood a man apparently 
forty years of age, plainly habited in rich black 
velvet, which displayed to the best advantage a form 
of manly mould and exquisite symmetry. His 
heaver lay beside him on the turf, and his noble head 
thus exposed, displayed the perfectioii of nature's 
statuary. His high and expansive forehead, sirongly 
marked and delicately moulded features, dark, 
piercing and restless eyes, bespoke genius to ocnu- 
ceive, energy to prosecute, perseverance to compleie 
achievement of lofty daring. But there was an ei- 
pression of melancholy around his perfect mouth, 
and his dark brows had acquired a contraolioii which 
proved that he was familiar with disappointment, 
and the contumely of inferior soob. Wrapped hi 
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deep thought be teemed, except that from time to 
time, as he lifted his eyes and glanced up the vista, 
there flashed from their dark depths the impatience 
of a mighty spirit, baflled of its aim, chained in its 
flight, and misunderstood in the darkness of surround* 
ing ignorance. A figure, elastic with the buoyancy 
of joy, advanced toward him, a warm hand clasped 
hi:*, and a glad voice exclaimed, *^ Courage, my 
friend, she has consented to see you, 4o listen to 
your plea, to weigh your arguments, and decide 
upon your claims to patronage. Courage, I say, for 
if she listen to you, she will espouse your cause." 
A light, intense, but momentary, flashed over the 
face of the dark-browed man, as he preseted-the hand 
of his messenger, exclaiming, " Thank you — ^to me 
you are, indeed, San Angel !" 

Gradually the gay groups disappeared from the 
scene of magnificent enchantment; the lights went 
out one by one, like stars at the approach of day; 
the voices of melody ceased among:«t the pavilions, 
and in the echoing halls, and silence seemed resuming 
her natural empire over the night. 

In a retired apartment of the royal palace sat 
Isabella of Castile, with her two young daughters. 
The beauty of the queen was of a style to command 
respect rather than admiration, obedience rather 
than love. Majesty was in her form and mien, 
pride sat on her brow, and in her tones and gestures 
lived an authority which none dared question or dis- 
obey. Well was it for herself and iho^e around her 
that she was governed by the nicest principles of 
honor ; that her whole life was swayed by the most 
fervent and conscientious devotional feelings; so 
that as a queen, as a wife, and as a mother, she was 
above reproach. 

Her eldest daughter, the Lady Isabella, inherited 
with her mother's name, a large portion of her per- 
sonal and mental qualities; but while one was a wo- 
man and a queen, the other was a young princess, 
proud, impatient of control or contradiction, and 
delighting in magnificence and admiration. Her 
younger sister, the Lady Joanna, though she had a 
fine form and regular features, with the dark, languid 
eyes of her country, was destitute of that grace and 
vivacity which is the great charm in woman's cha- 
racter. The warm blood never gave a living glow 
to the dark olive of her complexion, and it was seldom 
that the deep fringes of her eyelTds were lifted 
suflliciently to allow those with whom she conversed 
to mark the beautiful and flitting shadows of the 
deep and sweet emotions of her loving spirit. 

" Oh, mother!" cried the young Isabella, her whole 
person. radiant with the spirit's light, "oh, mother, 
what a glorious thing it is to be a queen's daughter; 
to live in such magnificence, to be an object of ad- 
miration and worship, to listen while gay and noble 
cavaliers extol one's beauty and accomplishments; 
but, mother, it is my highest glory that I am your 
child, your namesake, and like you in mind and 
person. Oh, how my heart swelled last night as I 
heard men speak of the truly royal Isabella of Castile. 
But, mother, I am not quite as noble-souled as you, 
for I heard them tell that in your girlhood, when the 
17 



discontented nobles and people would have placed 
you on your brother's throne, you utterly refused to 
consent to his being deposed, and only allowed your- 
self to be declared his successor. I could not have 
been so moderate ; oh, I long to be a queen like you." 

"A queen!" murmured Joanna, who occupied a 
cushion at her mother's feet, *^ queen," and her 
voice was low and sweet as the murmur of a guitar, 
when its strings are moved by the orange-scented 
breeze alone. " I would be queen of one loving 
heart alone. I ask no kingdom beyond a quiet home, 
with one to love me, dearly, truly, unchangingly, as 
I could love again. Oh, mother, I am weary of all 
this noise and show ; my heart grows sick, as I mark 
these glorious things, and feel that they are spoils of 
war, relics of a fallen power, trophies of a victory 
achieved by bloodshed, fire, famine, and pestilence. 
Do not frown, dear mother, my queen; but I cannot 
help thinking of the loving hearts, and beautiful wo- 
men, and tender babes that perished in Grenada. 
They were infidels, but they had human hearts; they 
loved, and were beloved, and, oh, what hitler sun- 
dering of holy ties was in that devoted city. I cannot 
rejoice m such dreadful victory ; I dare not thank our 
merciful Father in Heaven that he has permitted our 
armies to inflict such a vast amount of misery, not 
only on our armed foes, but on their helpless and 
innocent families." 

The queen's countenance was troubled; she re- 
garded her daughters alternately. "Alas! my chil- 
dren," she said at length, "1 foresee unhappiness for 
y&u both. Isabella's spirit will never be satisfied 
with power and grandeur; and your heart, Joanna, 
will never be filled with the love for which alone it 
asks. It is possible to be beautiful, honored, and a 
mighty queen ,*and yet be very mi!!>erable — oh, very 
miserable! Leave me now, my children, for the 
hour of audience is at hand; and I am to listen to a 
strange suitor and weigh a mighty project." 

Queen Isabel la sat in her private audience-chamber, 
surrounded by her nobles. There was a shadow on 
her brow deeper than the shade of business cares ; 
and it was remarked by her counsellors that every 
article of the spoils of the fallen Moors had been re- 
moved from her apartments. 

Presently San Angel and his friend, Columbus, 
were ushered to the royal presence. The great ad- 
venturer wore the same plain habit of black velvet, 
butoppeared infinitely more noble in that dress than 
did any of the embroidery-decked cavaliers in the 
royal presence. Columbus was no stranger to courts 
and princes, yet as he bent his knee l)efore I>abella 
of Castile, he felt to pay her the homage of the soul, 
and she thought that she had never until then looked 
upon true greatness. 

"Rise, ' she said, " and speak what you have to 
say." 

He stood before her calm, collected, and with the 
air of a man having full confidence in himself; and 
his speech, which at first was hesitating and low, 
soon flowed in a torrent of strong eloquence, betray- 
ing the tide o^ the deep spirit which thus poured out 
its speculative treasures. 
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'' Madam," be said, '' yoii behold me, a native of 
Grenoa, a suitor to your majesty for aid, not to pro> 
seciite an idle enterprise to attain for myself gay 
baubles, or the yellow gold that lies like a heavy 
chain upon the &ouls of its votaries, but to prosecute 
a great and glorious enterprise, of the success of 
which I am morally' certain, and which will be an 
inestimable benefit to the whole world, and add, if it 
be possible, new honors to the name of Isabella of 
Castile. Madam, the teachings of science, as well 
as my apprehension of the goodness and wis>dom of 
our bountiful Creator, have led me to a firm convic- 
tion that all the unexplored surface of this vast globe 
is not, cannot be, a barren waste of waters. I know 
that there are vast islands, probably a great continent, 
sufiicient to balance the lands that now compose the 
world, lying away in the western ocean. These 
unknown lands I would discover and explore. Or 
even if such do not exist, as we know that the earth 
is globular in form, I shall at least discover a passage 
to India through the western ocean, and so add a 
glory to the crown of Castile which shall eclipse the 
lustre which recent navigators have given to Portugal. 
This is the age of naval enterprise and great dis- 
coveries ; let the most important exploit of this age 
* live with the name of Queen Isabella on the historic 
page forever and forever. 

'' Madam, I know that I am no idle dreamer, no 
speculative theorist ; I seek to confirm by actual dis- 
covery the truths which reason and religion proclaim 
to my mind as indisputable. And yet 1 have found 
no soul capable of understanding mine; no rich 
prince or noble willing to risk a few thousands for 
an incalculable benefit to the whole world through all 
the years to come, and a fame which shall live until 
the sun burns out in the great temple of the blue ether. 
You will ask why I, a citizen of Genoa, a rich and 
powerful state, find it necessary to solicit the aid of 
toreign powers. I have said I find no souls capable 
of understanding mine. The great ones of my dear 
native city have pronounced me a framer of illusive 
theories. I would have won for her an imperishable 
honor; she would not receive it at my hand. Filled 
with sorrow and indignation, I then turned toward 
Portugal, encouraged by her recently acquired repu- 
tation as a patron of adventurous navigators. Her 
great ones listened to my suit, amused with hopes, 
and delayed to give me a definite answer; and while 
I waited and strove to convince them of the ration- 
ality of my speculations, they treacherously drew 
from me all my grounds of belief in the existence of 
another continent, my intended method of discovery, 
with the direction I meant to steer, and all the infor- 
mation I could give concerning my projected voyage ; 
and, indeed, madam, you will find it hard to believe 
such infamy, they fitted out a fleet secretly, which 
sailed, failed of its object, encountered storms, and re- 
turned, asserting that they had done all that navigators 
could do, and that my theory is false and futile. Thus 
1 have been cheated out of three years of my existence, 
while my ardent soul is burning out its habitation. 
Then I thought of England. I sent my brother to lay 
my project before her royal Heary. Years have 



passed, and yet he has not returned. Madam, I know 
that the lands of which I have spoken do exist. I 
know that I am able to search them out in the world 
of dark waters which has wrapped them from oar 
knowledge since the world began. I know that I 
can reach them, for God has raised me up and en- 
dowed me as his instrument to affect these great dis- 
coveries, and he will preserve my life, and guide om 
by his almighty power. I have petiticmed your 
august consort, but he is occupied by other matters, or 
swayed by those who would prevent me from achieT- 
ing that which they dare not imdertake themselves, 
who would withhold from me the honors which they I 
have not courage and ability to achieve for them- 
selves. On you, therefore, illustrious madam, now 
rest my ardent hopes. Surely amid all this nutf* 
nifioence, the small sum necessary for my oolA 
would not be felt. And in the event of my success, 
which I deem certain, would not the vast and rich 
territory thus added to the dominions of Castile and 
Aragon, bring millions of revenue for every hundred 
expended on my expedition. I beseech your high- 
ness, listen to my plea; I am like a strong eagle, 
longing to scale the pinnacle of a lofty mountain, but 
bound by a heavy chain in a dark and miry valley,! 
am wearing out my life in a vain effort to spread my 
shackled pinions to the glorious simlight. Let yoor 
royal bounty remove these shackles, give me lbs 
means, and say to me go, explore the ocean, discover 
new worlds, and take possession in the name of 
Isabella, the illustrious queen of Castile Let me go, 
in pity to my restless spirit. Let me go and win 
everlasting honors for myself and the age, and for 
my royal patroness. 

Queen Isabella had listened with evident interest, 
her dark eyes flashed, and her cheeks bivned with 
excitement. She extended her beautiful hand to the 
suppliant. " I grant your prayer," she said ; ** I will 
furnish funds for your voyage. This display of mag- 
nificence is not at my command. It belongs to cor 
nobles, our churches, our officers and scrfdiers. Yon 
behold here the spoils of the vanquished, whidi moit 
reward the vanquishers. It is possible to be poor is 
the mid'it of regal .splendor. But I have jewels which 
are at my own disposal, which add nothing to my 
power or my happiness. I will dispose of them, and 
give you the means to prosecute your project to dis- 
cover new worlds amid the wilderness of waves, and 
win that undying fame which you deem within your 
reach." 

Low on his knees fell the joyful adventurer, and 
poured out his gratitude in few but forceful words. 

Looks of scorn, contempt, and bitter emni^ were 
fixed upon the adventurous Genoese by the courtiers 
who surrounded her majesty, and it was evident thst 
her presence alone restrained them from openly a- 
pressing their hatred of him, and disai^roval of her 
decision. One cavalier in particular ground hia teeth 
with rage, and muttered his vow of eienml enmity to 
him whose soul so overreached all that himian intel- 
lect had heretofore achieved. 

But Isabella's royal word was pledged, end bar 
powerful eloquence had won her regal FenUauKl of 
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Aragon to espouse the cause of Columbus, and asso- 
ciate his name with hers in patronage of his great 
adventure. But the man of mighty soul had departed 
on his limitless voyage, and his scoffers continued to 
clamor against him, and predict the utter failure of 
his project, and destruction of his fleet and crews. 

Ferdinand and Isabella were holding their court in 
Barcelona, when a courier arrived with intelligence 
that Columbus with his fleet had made the harbor of 
Palos, from which he sailed about ten months pre- 
vious. Various rumors followed the announcement, 
rumors of glory, and gold, and territories, rich and 
blooming as the garden of Eden. Then gushed in 
clamorous torrents the bitter waters of envy, hatred, 
and detraction; but Isabella heeded not their clamors, 
but awaited with hope and exultation the arrival of 
her protege. 

At length a triumphant train approached the city. 
Loud shouts swelled up to heaven trom the excited 
multitudes; the city poured out her torrents of living 
creatures to meet the mighty man who had wrested 
a world from the untraversed ocean floods. 

The monarchs, in their most glorious apparel, sat 
upon their throne in the magnificently furnished re- 
ception hall of their palace home. 

The procession approached; a herald announced 
the great discoverer. He entered the presence, and 
the monarchs arose and stood to greet him. 

With Lim came natives of his new world, with 
their strange features and unheard of complexions — 
habited in the grotesque costume of (heir native 
clime. In beautiful caskets and vases were borne 



gold, unwrought, and fai^hioned into curious orna- 
ments, fruits and flowering plants, and strangely beau* 
tiful specimens of verdure and foliage, with articles 
of the manufacture of those far-ofl* lands — all things 
strange to the admiring beholders, and diflerent from 
aught that the eastern continent produced. All was 
wonder, admiration and delight, except in the black 
habitations of envy and murderous hate. But Co- 
lumbus had achieved his triumph — he ha^ discovered 
a new world; he had triumphed over the malice of 
his enemies, he had won for himself an imperishable 
fame ; but he laid all his glories at the feet of his royal 
patroness, Isabella of Castile, without whose 
aid the mighty soul of enterprise would have worn 
itself out in vain endeavors to spread its glorious 
pinions. Oh, that every mighty mind could find an 
Isabella. 

Ought not the name of Isabella to be forever asso- 
ciated with that of Columbus, as without her aid he 
could never have crossed the Atlantic? Should not 
the honor of the discovery of the western world rest 
alike upon him who conceived, and her who enabled 
him to execute the mighty project? And yet the 
fame of Columbus is wide as the world, and eternal 
as the lands to which he opened the way across the 
billows ; while she who gave wings to his genius and 
power to his arm is almost forgotten. 

But I would wed her name to his forever by 
christening this great and hitherto nameless republic, 
by the appropriate and euphonious title of Colum- 
bella. Thus would I give honor to whom honor 
is due. 
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In a soft, still summer twilight, 

When the sunset's golden beam 
Gleamed behind the cold gray mountain, 

With a misty haze between, 
When the stars were faintly breaking. 

One by one, upon the «ky, 
And the winds that whispered near me 

Were as gentle as a sigh, 
'Neath a mossed and gnarled oak. 

With its branches ivy-bound, 
Where the mingled sweets of flowers 

Threw a breathing perfume round. 
There a lovely dream stole o'er me, 

'T was life's sweetest, last, and best ; 
Bright Egeria, lost Egeria, 

Thou hast left my lonely breast. 

I have sought the spot full often 

In the morning, in the noon, 
In the chill and bleak December, 

In the rosy light of June ; 
And when floods of silvery moonlight 

O'er the valley slept serene, 
While its pale and silent splendor 

Mocked my spirit's restless dream. 



Yet I linger as of old — 

Still I seek the shadowed lake. 
And the mountains stern and drear. 

Where the Alpine glaciers break ; 
There I watch the storm-god rise, 

But I wander on in vain ; 
Bright Egeria, lost Egeria, 

Will we never meet again. 

'Mid my deep and yearnmg sadness, 

With enrapturing thought I dwell 
On the scenes whose hues are melting 

Into memory's mystic spell ; 
But my gladness hath departed, 

For I tremblingly pursue 
The beloved yet changing phantom 

That still fades before my view ; 
Aerial music floats around, 

Aerial voices meet mine ear, 
And ray sighs are oft repeated 

By soft echoes hovering near ; 
And from visions half ethereal — 

Mad with hope — I wildly start — 
But thy footsteps, lost Egeria, 

Are the beatings of my heart. 



HISTORY OF THE COSTUME OF MEN, 

DUEUNG THE EIGHTEENTH AND THE BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CEKTCKV. 



m«,J/rempapein.) 



We had bI 



Jt I en 10 speak of Bnoiher claw, | ihnia/j-r 



impotlanl Ihough youlliful, of Ihe Baucy, peiir 
spoiled paiff". They, loo, are guna, and no« one of 
Ibein survived Ibeeighleenlb cenlury. The Almanac 
of ibe Empire, il is Irue, beafB ihe namei of ihirtj-- 
two page», and lh«r of Ihe re»totation of Eevenly- 
iwo; but all lb in mean* noihing, for ibe Wt page, 
who really wai what he [>rofi!iV<ed to he, and who 
watt the moyl celebrated of hi^ cla^*, waa named 
Cherubim, and was horn April 'J?, ITSl. 
The following is bii porlrail. 



Tbia Crock, (fr. froc,) which b 




10 diaadvantageous an inQuence, ^ 
looae gown, wirh pockeu on Ibe intide, and willwvi 
any tigblness al ihe waist. It was cut lenKlhwiw 
wiih the cloth, and though lini without a collar, uhi- 
maiely amjuired one. The dre™ of ihe ng« in wbn- 
reiipects remained long unallersd, Ihougfa iti accei- 
snriee, such as buttons, plaits, rtc. were CODStlMlT 
cluinging. The coals first were made to button all 
ibe way up, and then only front the pockeu up: 
finally buttons were not used at all. After Mnc 
lapM of lime loops were osed, which clasped the 
the onen portly hnrrnHrt id the 



ridiculous 



The V 



Waial 
T, but aubrlantial o 



The old Duke of Laiiraguaifi raid thai Ibe first 
English frock worn in France bed lieen the deaib- • lupli 
btowirfthe French nobility, one of the intwt nnme- | laf'' 
roiii ol the grades of which had been Ihe finl 



. The Marquises, with their proverbial |i 
oT change. t)egin from that time to trawrurin ihi 
morff. and effected il so rapidly thai iheir hrocai 
garmeiili were soon only found on Ihe alage, or 



lained another garment called a Milan, covered wiib 
lace and (rsf/ifi'r, a fotaiu, which waaal way* aiagle- 
brcamed, various kinds of redingotes, aucb aa the 
ro'iiiilaiire, the honpjitlandt, etc., all of wfaicb were 
made of every conceivable material and color. Ilia 
above are the general cbaracterisljes of ooatume. all 
Ihe varialiona of which we canaol be aiqiecled to di- 
scribe any more iban the botanist ia to count CTery 

lllBck, now the nt jilai nilra of dreia, wa« thea 
worn only by /inn-nrcKM.aulhorSjMnall landboldm, 
and, in a word, all pemons who were nagligeat il 
Iheir loilelte. It was the index of rsslrictU meaBi, 
and of mourning, when Ibe moat ob<cut« bourtcoit 
dressed himself like a count or marqub. 

The greatesl variety of colon wera worn, and rao- 
iresl* which now would seem moat repulaire were 
every day met with. A acarlet velret coal, with 
a black collar and aleel butlona, aulphur-CDlorad 
breeches and blue-slriped hose were conatdered ii 
very good lasle about 17Ki. iiom Jt Parit (briek- 
diHI I'olor) and London smoke were worn ia both 
Londin and Paris in 17S6, and In 1768, a color 
kni>wn liy the repubiive name of baefa-blood waa lb* 
exlreiiiily of farhion. WaiKtcoats had all kindi of 
names, taken fnini operaa, such as Figaro, Caiirde- 
I.ion, cic. IIiindL-erchiers aiir adieiix dt Faiaaift- 
UtH were worn; neither of these, however, Mem la 
have ililTered materially from oiher waiatoo«t* and 
ha ndkerchiefs. 

This was the ageof ernrari, made of fine law cr 
ily lared, with hanging end* ; peruquea a 
wiib three buckles ; the sword and pluoed 
pcrHiintulso wore the slocklnet bi 



by the side uf which Adam's lig-leaf was < 

The foll.iwing i* a group aliogelber cbaiacteritfic 
of that age in which ihe redingole, the taigiirt i 
I la Grrt'iiie, and plumed hat all appear; 
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Nona now can lake an interest in all the rDysM- 
ries of powder End ecijfura, with llieir high-aoundiag 
names d la BHgadiert, a ta Sartine a trois mar- 
[eaaz,etc., t bey are gone forever, and wben ibe great 
Leonard fled to Enuia afler the execution of the 
king were forgoUen in Farii. It will be remembered 
thai olber capitals always copied the cosiumea of 
the Frencb capital, and that id speaking of Paris we 
describe tbe costume of Europe. 

Grave reflections do not belong to tbe blstorjof 
90 rrivoloo* a thing as costume, but say one may 
see that it is impossible la avoid making a compari- 
son, nol only lietween (he costumes, but the ideas of 
tbe past and present. The decay of (be luxury of 
tbe old monsrcby was but Ihe forerunner of the 
fall of Ihe monarchy itself, so tlial rightly enough 
Dumourier echoed the prophecy of its ruin, made 
by an old gen lie man -usher who saw tbe great 
Roland appear before tbe king with sboei with 
strinfB initead of buckles. We hare brought down 
17* 



Ihe history of costume to ibe verge of a revolution, 
all tbe terrors of vrhloh luxury survived, and there 
may be those who think the crisis in the midsl of 
which France is, may pass away, and things yet a 

the centre of fashion is destroyed, and cannot be 
again created, France has more serious things lo 
attend to, and though all Ibe world submiiied to 
French dictation. It is scarcely probable that it will 
bow itself to another sceptre. France cannot re- 
sume her sway. In 1793 the du>pen-ed courl bore 
away with it all the splendor and magniflcence of 
the past, and left a void which tbe republic could not 
fill. In 1830 -nobiesst, as a cast, had disappeared, 
bill an opuleni class yet remained, who had grown 

the revolution was more complete, and all have 
other things lo do besides thinking of periwigs and 
shoe-buckles. 
Among Ihe cauaei which tended in Ihe eighleenih 
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ceamry lo modify French coelume, by euimilaling 

ioHuence of wbal ia now cHlled Anglo-mania, Even 
U far back as Louia XV., ibe young nobles had be- 
come accumomed lo visit England, where Ibey ac- 
quired new habils if not new ideaa. England lor a 

worn d la Tamiit instead ot o laSeiar. The noblB", 
in iinilalion of (he English, ruined ibemieU-ea by ei- 
Iravagance in horses and equipages. Quarrels arose 
about the good loula ol' jockeys, and princes of Ihe 

drivers. Marie Antoinette even took pride in the 
deilHrily with which she bandied the whip and reins 
of a pony-pfauelun. The revolmioii has naturalized in 
France many pulitkial phrases, but long before thai 
French earii and the French palule had grown uaed 
to punch, or iviieit an they called it, and both sexes 
bad become accusloined to cover up their costuuio 
with the rriliiigou, or English riding-coal. Tea 
canes and bats were ultimately adupted, also frooi 
England. 

The rcvolulion in England, and the round.faesd 
idi;d3 it evolved, had much timplilied English cos- 
tume, and by tlie Anglo-maniu this siiiipUcity was 
now refiecleil back on France, and continued to as 
late a day as the revolution. In 17HG the English 

a great degree to dissipate the air 
t animated Freuch aoclely. 
adopiej almost universally, 

The loose locks of the Ijiglish sailors weto alio 
imitated, and this was a severe blow on the old cos- 
tume, an iinporlanl portion of which was the eoif- 
fme. The three-cornered cocked was replaced by 
the jockey's round bat, a ridiculous and ungainly 
thing which no taste can make becoming, and no ari 
inuke comfortable. The probability, however, is 
ttial it will becotue universal, and that some day all 
the world will wear this head-piece, 

ol' Xapoleon's Continental syalem, which, as is well 
known, separated EngJand J'roui all iiiiercoursB with 



MAGAZINE. 

admirable representation of whidi is to be Men in 
(be making up of James Wallack, aeoior, for ooe m' 
his many admirable imperionalions, called David 
Uuvigne, in that pretty iwo act drama of the "Hamrd 
of the Die." This eoalume ia scarcely worthy of 
remark, except on account of the red Iialian cap, i 
garment far more graceful than our hat, but proscribed 
on account of Ibe horrors enaOed by those who won 
it. )l, however, never was worn except in France, 
and we may well enough drop il hero forsver. 
Yet people must not think there was no ricbneH si 



iring 



the republic 



There 



as ever, only every one drewed ac- 
cording to his own whim. There were fops, tiM, 
called MHscadina iHCroj/aUea and laen-iileax, vio 
sped the manners of the old marquia. Oue gr«at 
rrnil of these was tbey were all near-sighted, aad 
could not pronounce the letter R. They were ibe 
prototypes of our own dandies, as may be seen b]- 
the following specimen : ' 



uiid contributed in 
of prelenslon whicl: 
'J'he English boot V 



Wht 



i pia a 



wars this aysiem hod 
again came on the Coinineni, their appearance struck 
each olJier as supremely ludicrous, as the apparition 
ol' ouu of our own grundt'ulbers in the gigantic 
waistcoat and the bag wig they wore would seem lo 
us in a modern drawing- room. 

Xiefore, however, an universal costume had been 
adopted the revolution came. Fortunes were swept 
away, palaces lint, and the people who inhabited 
Iheui duperhed. We here lose sight of powdered 
hair forever, tor both sexes cut Ibeir hair short, and 
stioes with strings were universally adopted. The 

The red cap of liberty, the koiipiitlaudt of red 
worsted, or the canaagnoU usurped the place of Ibe 
plumed hat and the graceful rogiulaitre. Open shirt 
cdiars and a knotted slick, like Ibe Irish ahilelah, 
were indnpensible accompaniments to Ibis dWei, an 




This costinne was imitated over all the world, and, 

except in the hst, breeches and ribbon* at Ibe knee, 

does nM diner greatly from the dreaa of our own day. 

[lb if euitinutd. 



THE ADVENTURES OF A MAN 



"WHO COULD NEVER DRESS WELL. 



n 



BT M. TOPHAM SVANI. 



"Hang it!'* I exclaimed, as I throst the poker 
violently into the grate, and slammed myself into an 
arm-chair before the fire, " I am the most anfortunate 
rascal in the world!" 

I had just returned from the Hon. Mrs. Scatter^s 
squeeze. I can't imagine why it should be the case, 
but it seems to be my unlficky destiny either to be 
thrust or to thrust myself eternally into the most in- 
appropriate places possible. What the deuce should 
have taken me there ? I know that I have no busi- 
ness at such assemblies — yet, oh, Julia !" 

She waltzed with that fool, Fitzcrocky. The fellow 
hasnUa particle of brain, but such a moustache! 
And then the style of his dress. With what elegant 
ease he sports his habiliments ! Such perfect taste in 
their arrangement, and so harmonious the taut en- 
semble ! Then look at me. They were whispering. 
He cast a sneering glance at my exterior. I know 
she laughed at me. Zounds, I could tear my hair 
to tatters ! 

I never could dress well. If J have a handsome and 
well-made coat, the vest and pants are sure to be of 
the most unsuitable oolors. That infernal tailor, I 
verily believe, takes every advantage to make me 
appear disadvantageously ; and I could swear that he 
palms all his unsaleable remnants upon me. Let me 
see how he has figged me out for what I intended to 
be the victorious campaign of this evening. Scipio, 
wheel up that cheval glass. Gods and fishes! A 
purple coat with silver filagree buttons — a white satin 
vest — scarlet under ditto — light drab pantaloons, and 
a check cravat! Black silk stockings and pumps 
with rosettes. Jupiter and Moses ! Why I look like 
one of Bunbury's caricatures ! Tregear's shop- win- 
dow never exhibited such a monster. No wonder 
they laughed at me. Ha! ha ! By Jove, I can't help 
laughing at myself, and it 's no joking matter, after I 
had laid myself out to make a deep impression. 

There, Scipio, draw the curtains and go. Stay; 
hand me the brandy-bottle and some cigars before 
you make your final exit. I might as well get drunk, 
and by that means bury my woes in a temporary ob- 
livion, despite of all temperance societies. 

Give me my dressing-gown, and pitch this infernal 
coat out at the widow. Ha ! here 's another specimen 
of my undeniable taste. What man, save myself, 
would ever encase himself in a brocade of a pattern 
like a bed-curtain. No matter ; your Persian says it 
is all taldeer — destiny. All this, I presume, was 
fore-ordained — it must have been predestined, this 
atrocious, villainous piece of business, and I suppose 
I can't help it. Scipio, go to bed. 

Scipio retired, and I was lefl alone. The night 
was dark and confoundedly cold. I picked up a 



volume. It was Peter Schlemihl. I lighted a cigar, 
and mixing some strong brandy-and-water, I applied 
myself to the business which the reader has been 
previously informed I had in contemplation. 

But all would not do. I could not succeed in my 
intention. I smoked one Dos Amigos after another, 
and quaffed glass aHer glass of Seignette. The more 
I drank, in the more odious light did I appear to my- 
self. I ruminated upon Julia's flirtation with Fitz- 
crocky. I attempted to analyze the causes of my 
abominable want of taste in the components of 
costume. 

*' Deuce take me!'* at last I cried, exhausted, and 
half mad with vexation, ''lwi!«h to Heaven that I 
could exchange this unlucky carcass with .<tome more 
fortunate individual, whose kinder stars may have 
granted him a comelier body and a more recherche 
taste in its decoration than my miserable self!" 

Scarcely had 1 spoken these words when a gentle 
cough attracted my attention. 1 looked up. Oppo- 
site to me there sat a gentleman of the most prepos- 
sessing exterior. He had drawn up a lounge to the 
side of the grate, and was seated, with patient polite- 
ness, as if in expectation of drawing my attention to 
himself. He was attired in a neat and elegant suit of 
black, which fitted him d merveiile. A dark maroon 
velvet vest, buttoned tightly to his chest, and falling 
over into a rolling collar, di:tplayed his linen of 
superb make and texture, fastened by a small dia- 
mond pin. His cravat was tied wiih a prim pre- 
cision ; his boots and gloves would have driven Staub 
and Walker to despair. His hat was of the most ap- 
propriate block, and a cambric handkerchief, delicate 
as the web of Arachne, and scented with bouquet du 
rot J was occasionally applied to his nose, in the most 
graceful manner. The contour of his face was per- 
fect Grecian, and a mass of wavy chest nut- hair was 
n^ligently disposed over his forehead. He wore 
neither whisker nor moustache. 

For some time I sat in silent amazement, wonder- 
ing how my guest had procured his entree ^ inasmuch 
as I knew that all the doors were locked and bolted, 
and that my janitor had gone to bed some hour and a 
half previous to the stranger's appearance. He sat 
in equal silence. Presently he arose, and pouring 
out a glass of brandy, he swallowed it in a twinkling, 
bowing to me with infinite gravity. He next pro- 
duced a long and slender meerschaum from his pocket, 
lighted it with a paMlle ambree^ and resuming his 
seat, his eyes traveled over my attire from head to 
foot, with an air of well-bred curiosity. My bile 
began to work. 

'* May I ask, sir," said I, '' what is the meaning of 
this unusual visit ?" 
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The stranger, carelessly desisting from his inves- 
tigation, expelled a mouthful of smoke, and with a 
kind of concealed chuckle, which I did not half like, 
replied, 

*' Pray, sir, may I, without infringing upon pro- 
priety, inquire of you, who is your tailor?" 

My hand inadvertently sought the decanter, and I 
had a vague idea of hurling it at my visiter's head. 
One moment's reflection, t(^ether with a glance at 
the well-made and sinewy form before me, deter- 
mined me to waive hostilities. 

*'I cannot imagine, sir," I replied, with severe 
dignity, *• your motives in making any such inquiry." 

'^ Oh, a mere trifle. I was anxious to become ac- 
quainted with the name of your fashioner, who, to 
judge from the appearance of your habiliments, must 
possess a most ex^ui^ite taste." 

For a moment, I had suspicions that my amis in- 
conntt was quizzing me. I eyed him narrowly, but 
the expression of his face was that of respectful earn- 
estness, mingled with some curiosity. Not the 
slightest trace of a quiz could be detected upon his 
immovable aspect. 

" If you are really anxious to know," said I, and 
I confess I felt naturally gratified, for it was the first 
compliinent I had ever beard addressed to my taste, 
**I can refer you to Cabbage & Stickem, Oxford 
street." 

<^ 1 could almost wish to exchange my vile taste 
in cosilume for your more original and certainly more 
refined style," said the stranger, without moving a 
single mu^cle of his face. 

^' And I," I cried, seizing him by the hand, " highly 
as I feel flattered by such a declaration, would will- 
ingly make such an exchange, if it were possible to 
do so." 

** We shall find it very possible," replied the 
stranger. '*Come, let us take a glass to our better 
acquaintance. I am charmed to have it in my 
power to confer an obligation upon a gentleman like 
yourself, especially when it meets so exactly with 
my own inchnations." 

" Egad," said 1, as we hob-nobbed very cordially 
together, "1 am agreed to make the exchange di- 
rectly." 

I had no sooner said the word than I felt a most 
violent blow at the back of my head. On my re- 
covery, for it almost stunned me, I was stupefied 
with astonishment, upon looking up, to behold my- 
self sitting at my ease, and smoking with great 
insouciance^ upon the very seat which I had pre- 
viously occupied in propria persona. 

"Be so good, worthy sir," said I, or the figure 
I saw seated in my-arm chair, '< to look in yonder 
glass, and you will discover that your wishes have 
been complied with." 

I stepped to the cheval, and to my unspeakable 
amazement and joy, viewed iA the reflection the 
person of the elegant gentleman with whom I had 
exchanged exteriors. 

** I hope," said the personage who rejoiced in my 
original ugliness and odious garments, " that this ex- 
change is entirely to your satisfaction?" 



I could have hugged him, for I waa almost beiide 
myself with delight. 

'^ How can I thank you for your kindness," I ex- 
claimed, for my old attire looked doubly ridicoloai 
to my new optics. "I do assure you, sir, that I am 
forever at your service." 

" That 's it," said the gentleman 'with a pecnliar 
smile, which in the plenitude of my joy 1 did not 
notice at the time, although I recollected it after* 
ward perfectly well. " And now, as it grows late, I 
will bid you good evening." 

As he spoke, I saw my ancient figure walk quietly 
out at the door. I don't know, but I thought I heard 
him laugh a little after closing it For my own part 
I was so elated, that I could not think oi going to 
bed, so I sat drinking and singing, building castles in 
the air, and ruminating upon the magnificent figure 
which I should oppose against the fascinations of 
Fitzcrocky, in the eyes of Julia. I determined, with 
the afternoon of that day, to commence my triumphal 
progress in her aflections. In fact, I never noticed 
how time slipped by, and when theenlranoe of some 
one at the door aroused me, and I collected my scat- 
tered senses, it was at least four hours after sunrise. 

" Gollamighty !" exclaimed the voice of Scipw. 
" What de debbil we got beah ? Trange man in 
massa's bed-room, and he not up yit. What yoa 
want, eh? lie some tief— some rubber." 

•' Why you old fool," said I, " don't you see it*! 
me — ^myself?" 

"Who me?— what dat, eh? Debbl! tak me if I 
no b'lieve dat he has murdered massa and leal all de 
spoons! Help ! murder !" 

"What do you mean, you old villain!*' cried L 
" Do you want to bring in the whole neighborhood?" 
and seizing a candlestick, I leveled it at his woolly 
pate. 

" What do you mean, you scoundrel, by abming 
my servant ?" roared a voice from the bed. I looked 
\i\ that direction. There was my bead protruded 
from the curtains, surmounted by a red night-cap, and 
a clenched fit»t was violently shaken at me from the 
same purlieu. 

" Turn him out, Scipio !" I shouted. 

" Turn him out !" repeated my Eidolon^ it 1 may 
so term him. 

" Turn w/io out !" queried Scipio, in a state of pro- 
found bewilderment. 

Perfectly frantic with rage, I flew toward the bed, 
eager for a pugilistic encounter, when the door was 
thrown open, and my old housekeeper, with pallid 
visage, peeped into the aparunenl. I determined to 
make an appeal to her. 

" Am I, or am I not your master, Nancy ?" tmid I, 
in a very melancholy tone. 

" Vou my master ! Come up, mister himperenoe," 
replied Nancy. ' ' My master is in yonder bed, young 
man. Run, Sip, and call a policeman. Ha 'U make 
you know your master, jail-bird." 

*' Ah!" thought I, <'it 's all up, I see. TJmU fel- 
low's me, and I 'm somebody else, but h«tig me if I 
know who. Well, as I do n't choose to take a mora- 
ing airing at Hatton Garden, I might u w«U •MHite 
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at once. But," cried I, " you scoundrel, you shall 
pay for this." 

" Turn him out. Sip !" grunted my former voice 
from the bed. How hateful it sounded ! " Turn him 
out, and don't let me be disturbed till twelve. My 
head aches confoundedly." 

I sneaked out of my own room like a detected 
pickpocket, Nancy and Scipio attending me down 
stairs, and delivering a brace of running lectures 
upon the evil courses which I was pursuing, admo- 
nishing me likewise of the certain and ignominious 
end which awaits such depraved and dissolute cha- 
racters as I was presumed to be. At the foot of the 
stairs, Scipio insisted upon searching me, an opera- 
lion to which, crest-fallen as I was, I did not pretend 
to make the slightest opposition. I was then dis- 
missed in the same manner with Master Candide from 
the chateau of Thonderdentronck, namely with 
grands coups de pied dans le derriere, pretty well 
administered by a brace of sturdy valets, whom 
Scipio had summoned to his assistance from a neigh- 
boring area. 

This ejection from my own mansion took place 
about half past nine o^clock. In the first impulses of 
my rage and despair, I resolved to apply to my 
friends, in order to establish my identity by their tes- 
timonies. It was early ; too early in fact to find any 
of them up, and I was fain to stroll the streets until 
the lingering hands of the clock should signify the 
proper and canonical hour of rising. So I patrolled 
Hyde Park for an hour or so, until my insides began 
to give me very unequivocal tokens of their desire 
for breakfast. Rage, as well as love and all other 
sublunary matters, must yield to the calls of hunger. 
I entered a coffee-house in Upper Brook street, and 
ordered my morning meal. I drank a couple of cups 
of tea, ale a French roll and a modicum of raw beef- 
steak, and walked to the bar to pay my bill. I put 
my hand into my pocket in search of my purse. It 
was not there. I tried another, and another, and yet 
another pocket. Horrid to relate, I could not meet 
with the smallest coin of the realm ! The waiter 
began to look very black, and I could overhear the 
monosyllable ^^hiW^ ground out between his teeth 
in a tone which indicated profound aversion and 
contempt. My hair fairly stood on end. Neverthe- 
less I thought it best to brazen it out. 

*' Do you see, my good fellow," said I, and I assure 
you, I spoke in a very bland and courteous tone, " I 
have most unaccountably forgotten my purse — " 

" Gammon !" was the very significant response of 
the Ganymede. "How d'ye know you ever had 
one?" 

" Confound your impudence, fellow !" said I, nettled 
by the coolness of the query. " What d* ye mean by 
insulting a gentleman?" 

"More like a swell out o' luck," growled the ser-* 
vitor. " Come, young 'un, this here kind of a job 's 
no go. Post the cole, my boy, or it 'II be the worse 
for somebody." 

As luck would have it, I thought of my diamond 
breastpin, and taking that article of jewelry from my 
shirt front, I oflTered it to the waiter. 



" Blast yoinr Brummagem traps!" quoth that gen- 
tleman. " D' ye think I don't know a diamond from 
a Bristol stone, or gold from pinchbeck?" 

It was pinchbeck, by Jupiter ! 

The waiter must have been touched by the despair 
depicted upon my countenance. With a grim 
smile, 

** Come, my fine chap," said he, " if you are a bilk, 
it 's plain that you're a new hand at the trade, and I 
don't care about being too hard upon you. Give 
me your wipe, and I '11 let you ofl" for this time, but 
you take care you does n't come the swell mob again 
over this 'ere house, that 's all." 

My heart was too full for speech. I gave him my 
handkerchief with a profound sigh, and throwing the 
pinchbeck breastpin into the coal-scuttle, I vanished 
with all convenient speed. 

Leaving the cofiee-house, I espied my crony, Dick 
Bufl'ers, across the street. To join him was but the 
work of a moment. 

" Hollo, Dick !" said I, slapping him heartily upon 
the shoulder. This was the irrepressible outpouring 
of a bosom, into which a ray of light, imparled by 
hope, had penetrated, cheering the darksome abode 
with its enlivening presence. Quickly was my joy 
turned into sorrow. 

" What do you mean, sir ?" said Dick, drawing 
himself up with magnificent reserve. "Do you 
mean to insult me?" 

"Come, Dick," said I, in a sort of whimper, 
for I was really becoming very much alarmed, 
"don't put a strange face on the matter. It isn't 
possible that you do n't know your old friend, Flash- 
ington Highflyer? Why we only parted at midnight, 
and dined together no later than yesterday." 

" Highflyer !" said Bufiers. " To be sure I know 
him, and very well, too. We undoubtedly did dine 
together yesterday, although I cannot account for 
your knowledge of the fact. But it will take even 
more than your impudence to convince me that you 
are the man. You must be either drunk or a fool. 
Flashington Highflyer! ha! ha! Your very dress 
convicts you of a lie." 

Buffers might have spared this sarcasm. 

"Upon my honor, Richard Bufiers," said I, 
solemnly, while the tears actually stood in my eyes, 
" I am that most unfortunate man." 

"You are? Why, the man's mad! View that 
looking glass in yonder shop-window, and if you 
havn't been looking info the glass too often this 
morning already, you will discover that your coun- 
tenance bears not the slightest resemblance to that of 
Mr. Highflyer, that is, if you are at all acquainted 
with the physiognomy of the gentleman to whose 
name you have laid claim." 

I stepped to the window. One glance was sufii- 
cient. Oh! how I cursed my super-lunatic folly, and 
how I longed for my former shape. 

" Egad, it 's true," I soliloquized. " It 's all cor- 
rect, as my Yankee friends have it. That rascal has 
got into possession of my goods and chattels, as well 
as of my person, and has left me nothing in return but 
a most confoundedly disagreeable sense of my own 
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individuality. What a horrid piece of business to 
be sure!" 

I turned. Dick was gone. 

"Who am 1, then?" was my next very natural 
self interrogatory. 

It was needless to disturb my remaining acquaint- 
ance for proofs of my identity, as, indeed, if any 
body had demanded of me my address, I should have 
been amazingly puzzled to give it. I turned about, 
entirely reckless of whither I went. Twelve, one 
o'clock went by. I met many of my acquaintance, 
but there was no recognition. I was in despair, and 
could have sat down upon the curb-stone and wept. 
My walk procured me one thing, it is true, namely, 
a very good appetite; but I could have readily dis- 
pensed with that, inasmuch as I was painfully con- 
scious that, without pawning my coat, I was utterly 
unable to satisfy the cravings of hunger. 

The hours rol led on. The force of habit, I presume, 
led me to Hyde Park once more. All the world was 
abroad. Beauty, rank and fashion were collected in 
one splendid, aristocratic mass. Carriages and four, 
with servants in gorgeous liveries; every variety of 
vehicle, from the dashing tandem to the humbler 
carriage and pair, tilburies, buggy-wagons, and cabs 
thronged and thundered around the ring. Horsemen 
dashed along the carriage-ways, and pedestrians 
crowded the footpaths. I sat down upon a bench 
and mechanically surveyed the scene. Every well- 
known face, which wa» wont to greet me with 
smiles, but which now bestowed upon me, en pass- 
ant^ but a vacant stare, struck a pang to my heart. 
My despair would have been uncontrollable, and I 
should have groveled and bit the ground with fury, 
but an innate self-respect, and a desire to appear to 
every possible advantage, qualities which I presume 
I gained together with my once admired, but now 
odiously detested figure, prevented me from making 
such an exhibition, although I verily believe that I 
was haunted with demoniac incitements to perform 
all manner of curious antics. 

The crowd was now at its thickest. A chariot, 
with servants in splendid liveries, which I imme- 
diately recognized as my own, whirled onward. 
Julia was seated in it by tnyxelf, or the devil in my 
shape. There I was, perfectly plain to l>ehold. The 
face, the form were the same, but the dress superla- 
tively exquisite, and beautifully adapted to the figure. 
The turn-out of Fitzcrocky dashed by at the same 
time. He glared furiously upon my happy repre- 
sentative. With matchless insinuation this latter 
ogled and flirted with Julia. She returned his smiles 
with eyliads oi incipient affection. As they passed 
me by, the fellow who had thus impudently usurped 
my figure and property winked — yes, he absolutely 
WINKED at me. My veins boiled with rage. Shriek- 
ing out a fearful oath, I seized a fragment of paving- 
stone and hurled it frantically at him. A scream, a 
rush, and I turned and fled, without stopping to 
ascertain the amount of damage inflicted by my mis- 
sile, and ran as if the furies had been after me. But 
I ran not alone. A dense crowd of policemen, ser- 
vants and gentleman on horseback dashed in pursuit. 



Never did fugitive from the galleys exert his legi 
with a better will, or with more efTect, than I did. 
Timor additit alas. On I rushed, amidst the clir 
mor, and dust, and clatter of the yelling multitude, 
as if the avenger of blood had been behind me. I 
had been a sportsman, and never did a Leicestershire 
fox lead a squad of Meltonians such a circumbendi- 
bus as I did my pursuers. One by one they gave in 
—the noise died away gradually, and I was safe. 

When partially recovered, I found myself withii 
a queer, dark-looking old court, in the neighborhood 
of Hertford street and Brick Lane. I was surrounded 
by a multitude of crazy, tottering, reeking houKi, 
apparently the abodes of no living beings, save Jew 
clothesmen, oyster venders, pawnbrokers, and gin 
dealers. A squalid, miserable, broken-down dog- 
kennel it was too! Tattered children ran about, 
dabbling in the filthy gutters, indulging in the mockery 
of play. Rough looking men, wrapped in heavy 
pea-coats and coarse jackets, with red and bloated 
faces, lounged about the doors of the irarious dealer^ 
and haggard, wretched-looking women might have 
been descried entering the dens of the pawnbroker}, 
in hopes to raise some pittance of money for the pll^ 
chase of food or liquor, by pledging paltry articles of 
dress or furniture. I sat down on the pavement tide 
and stared around me. The scene was altogether 
dissimilar to any thing I had been in the habit of wit- 
nessing, and it was an interesting though a painful 
novelty. Good God ! the misery, and wretehedneei, 
and grinding poverty, deadening to the heart, which 
exist in large cities, within ken of opalence, of 
luxury and of splendor! O! could the voice of 
these wretched throngs be heard, in its collecied 
wailing, what a cry of despairful agony would go 
up to the throne of the Everlasting! Dead souls in 
living sepulchres, stalking their gloomy round of 
poverty, neglect and wo— uneducated, ungodly, 
famine-stricken — what hope is there for them in thii 
world, and, word of horror, what in the next ! 

As I sat in revery, some one tapped me on the 
shoulder. I looked up. A stout, hotvily buih mti, 
with a pimpled and swollen face, attired in a rough 
drab over-coat, with leather gaiters and hob-nailed 
bootees, stood beside me. 

" Hollo, gen'l'mn Bill," quoth this intereating per- 
sonage. " Vy, vot brings you in these parts T'* 

I knew the fellow at first glance, but, by Jnpiier, I 
had never seen him before. 

« Well, old fellow,'' said I, with a hflarity that 
disgusted me, although Heaven knows I cunMn't 
help it, ** what news from your ken?" 

" I'tell thee vot," said Gabriel Sooterkina, fortha 
gentleman was familiarly known by that appellation, 
>' a'ter this night, Billy, my bo, yon had belter change 
your tramp. The beaks 'ave nabbed Ikey aboit 
that 'ere job on Saffron Hill, and they amy he's 
peached upon it. Confound the trade, any I, if pab 
can't be true to one another." 

I recollected perfectly the matter he alluded to. It 
was a burglary committed upon an old miser, who 
had fixed his dwelling in that delicate abode, and I 
very well remembered, now that Mr. Gabriel Sooier- 
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kins mentioned it, that I had been the head and front 
of the oflending, and thai Ikey and himself were ac- 
complices in the business. 

An exceedingly reputable exchange of persons 1 
had made. 

"Well," said I, "if it's done it can't be helped, 
you know, and I 'm off this night'" although I had 
not the most remote idea of where I was going. 

"If I'd a known vere you vos," said Mr. Sooter- 
kins, " I 'd ha' blowed this here spot o' work afore. 
But step in here. I 've a vord or two to say to you, 
for I s'pose there's very little dust at the bottom 
of your fob." 

Mr. Soolerkins plunged downward into a dingy 
cellar, and I followed him very obediently. 

The place into which I accompanied him was a 
filthy div)ng, or slap-bang shop, in which retreat was 
collected as motley an assemblage as the imagination 
of man can conceive. A long table extended from 
one end of the cellar to the other, covered with pew- 
ter mugs and dishes, cheap crockery ware, and 
knives and forks, which latter implements were 
chained to the table. A very satisfactory idea of the 
morals of the guests might be gathered from this cir- 
cumstance; although, indeed, if that hint had been 
wanting, the variety of villany stamped upon the 
faces of the profligate crew which surrounded the 
table, gave proof satisfactory that they were not of 
that number who rank with the honest of this world. 

Mr. Soolerkins nodded to this amiable assembly 
upon entering, and 1 obeyed his example, inasmuch 
as I recognized among these gentlemen some very 
familiar acquaintances. We were received in a re- 
markably hilarious manner, and some of the^most 
jovial of our friends pressed their regards rather 
closely, by playing off two or three practical jokes 
upon Mr. Sooterkins. The application of a quart 
pot to the head of the most forward of these wits 
sent him howling into a corner, and, to my unspeak- 
able satisfaction, put a very sudden conclusion to the 
incipient merriment. 

" Take that," growled Sooterkins, " and now, as 
you "gen'I'mn seems to be so 'ighly delighted at 
this here cheerful occasion, you'll just 'ave the 
goodness to leave me and my pal to our own 
cards for a brace of minnits. You see. Bill, ve 
must speak to Sal, and git posted up on this last 
score. Hollo ! Sal ! you old limb of Satan, move 
yer shanks this way, 1 tell ye!" 

A withered crone, who eeemed to be the mistr^s 
of the cellar, came hobbling forward, being thus po- 
litely conjured to appear. 

" Wot !" said she, extending her wrinkled hand to 
me. "Gentleman Bill here! Here's a sight for 
Bore eyes !" 

" Dight your gab," interrupted Sooterkins. " Bill 's 
here, but he'll be obliged to cut and run this darkey, 
for the beaks are a'ter him 'bout that job of Ikey's. 
Now he *j got no stump, and the devil a mag have I, 
so you must fork over, for the purchase wot come 
in vos fairly vorth double as much nor you paid for 
it. Bill, and Ikey, and I, are all in fur the business, 
but the blackguard dare n't peach on me, 'cause if 



he gits off from this scrape, I knows enough of other 
matters about him to bring him to a hemp crawat 
wery speedily. You've got the plunder, you old 
hag, and it 's only fair as you should come down 
with the tin for the tramp." 

" Ah, Gabe," said the old woman, " you will drive 
hard bargains with me. But I can't well refuse for 
the pretty face of him." 

Singular as it may appear. I felt gratified by the 
compliment of the hag. 

" Yes, mother," said I, " change of air is good for 
the constitution, and I'll cheat Jack Ketch of his 
fees in spite of fate for this bout." 

"How much can you do vith?" queried Mr. 
Sooterkins, who had lighted a fragment of a clay 
pipe, and commenced to smoke most industriously. 

" Ten pounds will carry me on to Portsmouth," 
said I, for the localities and resources of roguery 
were fast becoming familiar to me. 

"Too much," grumbled the crone. Gabe was 
about to make a savage reply, when two females de- 
scended the ladder, and entered the cellar. 

"By my forks!"' whistled Gabe. "This 'ere is 
just wot I hoped vould n't 'appen ; but these cussed 
gals is everlastin'ly a riggin a man, till he trots over 
the Old Bailey vails on a vooden oss." 

" Bill !" cried one of the females, recognizing and 
running to me. "Is it you, Bill? I've been over 
the whole of this blessed town after you, for I heard 
that Ikey Solomon had let all out, and I feared that 
you were caught. But, thank Heaven, you 're safe — 
you 're safe !" 

With an hysterical burst of laughter, the girl threw 
her arms around me and embraced me tightly. Her 
laughter gradually ceased, and gave way to a violent 
fit of weeping. 

Amazed at first, and not knowing what she could 
mean, the truth began to break upon me. Poor girl ! 
The burglar's mistress ! What a world of guilt and 
wo are in those words ! Her face was handsome, 
but oh! how deadly pale, save on the summit of the 
cheek'bones, where the fire of the hectic blazed. 
Her large, dark orbs were sunken, and gleamed like 
the reflected glow of a furnace from their deep cavi- 
ties. Her apparel, which was a shade or two better 
than that of her companion, and her language, which 
showed her to be superior to the wretched assem- 
blage around us, told a tale of sorrow — which, although 
a common tale, struck deeply on my heart. 

" Hang it, Bess," said Sooterkins, endeavoring to 
push the girl away, "vol dost mean, crying 
and sniveling about a chap ven his wery life hangs 
on his speed in gettin' out o'Lunnun? Stand aside, 
thou foolish jade, and let me have my say out viih 
him." 

" Stand by, Bess dear," said I, " and I will speak 
with you directly." 

The girl obeyed. 

"Now then," said Sooterkins, "As I've vormed 
the ten pounds oulo' Sal, all you 've got to do is this. 
Be oflf now, d'rectly, and take all the by cuts till 
you 're out o' town, snug in the fields. I 've a friend 
as goes down on the mail in the morning, and mind, 
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give him this jark. He Ml be down on the sly with 
yon, for my »ake. Then pull for Common Hard, and 
oft' over the Channel, till this 'ere job blows by. Lose 
no time, the night 's dark, and make forward like the 
wind." 

" And Bess?" said I, for the girl's aflection had in- 
terested me, and the emotions of my burglar friend 
began to quicken in my breast, 

"Pshaw !" said Sooterkin*", " why canst not mind 
thine own affairs, and let the girl alone?'* 

" I must speak to her before I go, Gabe," I replied. 
** What she is, I have made her, and it would break 
my heart to leave her thus." 

** Speak, then, fool, and be spry about it." 

" Bess," said I, stealing my arm around the waist of 
the unfortunate girl, "I must be off for Portsmouth." 

'^Are you going. Bill?" she said, in a low and 
tremulous voice, as she lifted her eyes anxiously 
to mine; and that expression cut me to the soul, keen 
as a knife, " 1 never shall see you again." 

" Huiih, dearest, you must not speak so. We shall 
see each other soon, and live as happy days as ever." 

The eyes of the young girl became suffused with 
tears. 

" Happy ! No, Bill, I never shall know happiness 
again. I have been weak and ill of late. I 'm dying. 
Bill, and I know it. Before you will dare to return 
here, I shall be laid, in the parish shell, cold enough 
in the grave of a pauper. Do you remember the 
little cottage near the Downs? Ah! those were my 
happy days. Then I was innocent, but you — but 1 
wont speak of that, dearest, for I would not distress 
you." 

" Nay, Bess, compose yourself—" 

"In the sleep of death? There is no other com- 
posure for me. You are going, and the strings of my 
heart snap as 1 look upon you for the last time. Oh ! 
through mi:*ery and crime. Bill — and we have been 
miserable and criminal — I have loved you, dearer 
than the light of heaven ! But, dearest, if you do 
escape and return, quit this awful life, for the sake 
of her whom you once vowed never to abandon — 
quit this den of villainy, and for God's sake, oh, 
never enter it again !" 

The tears gushed from my eyes at this appeal, and 
my whole frame was shaken. 

*'I promise — I »wear it," whispered I. 

" Thank you, dearest. Take this little ring. You 
know its history. And now, for the last time, this 
kiss. Farewell !" 

Her head sunk upon her breast. Bestowing an 
embrace upon her, I darted from her side, and sprang 
up the steps of the cellar. At the foot I paused for a 
moment. Bess bad hidden her face in her lap, and 
the heaving of her breast, plainly perceptible through 
its thin covering, testified the agony of her spirit. 

The labyrinths of the dark and dingy by-streets 
seemed familiar to me as the interior of my own 
house. In fact, I was becoming rapidly identified 
with the character, as well as with the person of the 
burglar. But as I sped on, the recollection of my 
former condition was forcibly recalled, as I came 
upon a tailor's shop, ostentatiously placed at the 



corner of a well lighted street. The view of that shop 
acted as a talisman. It recalled me to a due sense, 
and to a most painful recoUectioo of the transactions 
of the preceding night, and of my rencontre in Hyde 
Park with the usurper of my rights. I recollected 
perfectly well that I had received an invitation to a 
grand gala at Lord Planner y's for this evening, of 
which I doubted not for an instant that my represen- 
tative would avail himself. Julia, I also knew, had 
promised to be there. Curiosity, no less than jea- 
lousy, spurred me on. I felt a strong desire to see 
in what manner and to what advantage I should ap- 
pear. I determined to make my way to his lord- 
ship's, forgetting that if the police laid eyes upon me, 
I should dangle most loftily from the front of New- 
gate or the Old Bailey. 

Onward I strode until I reached Grroavenor Square, 
from near which point I had started on my morniag 
peregrinations. It was past eleven o'clock. I sta- 
tioned myself in front of Lord Flannery*s mansion, 
where the glow of lights, crowds of liveried menials, 
and the sound of music indicated the commencemeot 
of the rout. Equipage after equipage rolled up, asd 
depositing their inmates at the door, drove ofl* in rapid 
succession. Crowds of fashionables swarmed the 
apartments. I waited for Julia's arrival until my 
patience was nearly exhausted, and I was upon tbs 
point of giving the matter up in despair, when a ma^ 
nificent turn-out drove up to the door, and Flashington 
Highflier, Esquire, descended from the rehirle, at- 
tired in a most reeherehi evening dress, and handed 
o\i\—proh pudor I — the Honorable Miss Julia Adeliia 
Dashleigh ! 

I Was petrified with astonishment. There was the 
figure which had excited her laughter but the pre- 
vious night, and which was evidently the present ob- 
ject of her favorable regard. As the pair passed me, 
I he light from the hall shone strongly upon myfea? 
tures. My representative gave me, en ptunmt^ a 
most facetious dig in the small ribs virith his elbow, 
and suddenly clapping his hands upon his pockets, 
exclaimed, 

"There are thieves here! I have lost my souif- 
box and my handkerchief?" 

" Dear Mr. Highflyer !" said Julia, with a wiuing 
glance. 

" Secure this fellow," said the hateful scoimdre!, 
for whose crimes I was penitently atoning, poioliog 
to me. " He has a suspicious look. Bring him isto 
the hall. Come, dearest Julia, I will attend you to 
the dressing-room, and will then return to examine 
this man." 

In>tantly I was pounced upon by a police officer, 
a.«sisted by a dozen servants, and in spite of my cries 
and protestations of innocence, was dragged into the 
hall. Mr. Highflyer was not long in making his ap- 
pearance. 

'* Search him, officer," said he, as he drew out hii 
tooth-pick, and planted himself in a very Lara-like 
style, with his back to the banisters. 

"You infernal, thieving, rope-cracking blaek* 
guard !" I roared, goaded to the very Terge of in* 
sanity by these accumulated misadveiitores. 
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" Gag him," said my tormentor. *' ELave yoa foand 
any thing, officer?'' 

^' All right, air," replied that fanctionary. ** lathis 
here vipe yours ?" 

Shocking to relate, the missing articles were found 
upon me ! 

'* That handkerchief is mine, as well as the snuff- 
box. I shall appear to prosecute. Off with him to 
Bow Street. A p-r-e-e-tt-y good-looking chap for a 
pickpocket," continued he, as he turned his bead 
with a supercilious smije, and examined me through 
his eye-glass. The smile gave way to a sneer of the 
most diabolical description as he ascended the stair- 
case. I had never thought myself so confoundedly 
ugly as I did at that moment. 

Of course I was dragged off to the police-office, 
upon the charge of robbing myself. All that I could 
say would be of no avail, therefore I kept a most 
stoical silence. Having arrived at our destination, I 
was ^*alked in before the head of the police, who, 
after a long and scrutinizing survey of my person, 
whispered an officer, who went out. I was then de- 
sired, or rather commanded, to extend my wrists to 
another officer, who placed upon them a very orna- 
mental, but not very agreeable appendage, in the 
shape of a pair of manacles. I had subsided into a 
dogged, sullen, almost unconscious state of mind, 
and was becoming, in fact, very careless as regarded 
consequences. Half an hour had elapsed, when the 
officer who had spoken wiih the chief of police, re- 
turned. He whispered the presiding functionary, 
who grinned approvingly. 

"Well, my kiddy," said he, "the Saffron-Hill job 
war n't enough for you, eh? But I've caged you 
now, bird, and you '11 be made to sing plenty loud 
for that matter, outcepting this altogether." 

' ' I never heerd the like of this lark," said the under- 
strapper. "It'sariglerdemeanin'ofthetrade. Here's 
one of your Jimmy bui^lary swells come down to 
a-»neak of a pickpocket!" 

It would be a work of supererogation to detail 
the variety of insults and the tortures of mind that 
I was forced to undergo from my appearance before 
the magistrate the next morning, until my final trial 
at the Old Bailey upon the charge of burglary. I had 
heard nothing of my ingenious tyrant, who was evi- 
dently, at the time [ saw him last, in a very fair way 
to lead my lady-love to the altar. Nor, indeed, had 
I any opportunity of hearing from him. I saw no 
persons save my keeper, and a little, seedy, Jew 
attorney, whom I discovered to be in pay of the gang 
of which I was a worthy member. After various 
consultations with this gentleman, who informed 
me that he would be able, in spile of the veracious 
testimony of the respectable Mr. Ikey Solomons, to 
produce a satisfactory alibi, it was decided that I was 
to put in the plea of Not Guilty. ■ 

The day of trial arrived, after a weary and solitary 
residence within the walls of my prison of a month. 
None of the gang came near me, and I could never 
ieam any tidings of Bess. At the appointed time, I 
was escorted into the court, and being duly arraigned, 
the charge was read to me, in thai agreeable nasality 
18 



of tone peculiar to the clerks of all legal tribunals. 
During this process, to which I paid not the least at- 
tention, I espied a newspaper lying by the side of 
the dock. I picked iAp, and was vacantly pouring 
over the columns, unseen by my jailers, when my 
attention was riveted by the following paragraph, 
which filled my breast with horror and despair. 

" Married, by the Right Bev. Doctor Dumfungle, 
at St. Martin's in the Fields, Flashington Highflyer, 
Esq., to the Hon. Julia Adeliza, daughter of Sir 
Poins Dashleigh, Bart." 

The climax to my sorrows had then arrived. The 
whole man was quelled within me. Spectators, 
judge and jury were all forgotten, and the tide of 
my teoes rushed irresistibly onward, overwhelming 
me in the vortex. The question was put in the usual 
form, "guilty or n5t guilty ?" Life had cloyed with 
me. I longed to occupy a resting place where I 
should be secure from the scorn and the persecutions 
of the world. The grave offered this refuge, and I 
gladly embraced it. 

I therefore rose from my seat, and replied to the 
query of the clerk, "guilty." 

My attorney fairly fell under the table with atonish- 
ment. The whole assemblage seemed utterly con- 
founded at my audacity, and a voice was heard 
above the general buz of tongues, which I recog- 
nized as appertaining to my acquaintance, Mr. 
Sooterkins, 
" Veil, by blazes, h'aint you gone and done it !" 
Of course I was sentenced to be hanged. Day 
after day dragged on its weary course, and as I 
gazed at the gray walls of my dungeon, my heart 
seemed to harden like the stone itself. In vain did 
the ministers of the gospel strive to arouse me from 
my apathy. All was cold and dead within me. The 
day before that which ^i-as fixed for my execution, 
to my extreme surprise, Mr. Flashington Highflyer 
entered my cell. • 

For some time indignation chained up my tongue. 
I experienced a choking sensation as I stared furi- 
ously upon my visiter, whose countenance was 
drawn out into the most hypocritical length. This 
did not very long continue, for the solemn visage 
which he had chosen to exhibit at his entrance soon 
gave place to a most malicious and devilish sneer. 

"Well," said he, with an odious chuckle, "my 
fine fellow, how d' ye like your bargain ?" 

" Avaunt, fiend!" I exclaimed. He certainly 
manifested no symptoms uf departure, but lolling 
upon my bunk, produced a Havana from his mother- 
of-pearl cigar-case, and igniting it by means of 
a Lucifer, commenced to smoke with great sa7ig 
froid, 

"Pretty pleasant lodgings, those of yours, my old 
chap, but your wardrobe was horridly low and vulgar. 
In fact, I was compelled to make a bonfire of all your 
old clothes, before I could manage to put it into 
tolerable order." 

" You infernal scoundrel !" I roared, goaded to 
madness by this last insult. " I told you that you 
should pay for your rascality, and, by heaven, you 
shall pay for it now!" 
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As I spoke, I rushed upon him and grappled tightly^ 
with him. He resisted strenuously, but rage had 
nerved me with the strength of a dozen men, and 
seizing him by the throat, we^olled upon the ground 
together. 

" Ya — ya — yough ! GoIIamity, massa, what you 
do? Wanl fur choke Sip ?— oh, murder ! murder!" 

I looked with bewildered eyes around me. I had 
upset the table, tumbled from my chair upon the 
floor, and had grappled poor Scipio by the throat, 
until his eye* balls protruded an inch from his 
head. 

"Hollo!" I cried, " where the devil am I?" 

"Why, you home, be sure, massa," replied 
Scipio, whimpering from the effects of the rough 



salutation I had bestowed upon him, ''and he broad 
daylight, and you no bin to bed yit." 

1 looked at the decanter. It was empty. 

"Oh!" ejaculated I. 

The odious apparel of the preceding night atill 
decked my person and strewed the room. Tbert 
was a sickening odor of stale tobacco-smoke hov»- 
ing through the chamber, and, with a very dear 
perception that I should require a tumbler of Hock 
and soda to reinvigorate the inner man, I arrived at 
the comfortable conclusion that I was still inproprU 
persona^ the " man who could never dress well." 

P. S. I 'm off to Paris. Fitzcrocky has Julia's 
promise. A pea-green coat with gilt battons, and 
a scarlet satin lining has done my business. 



SUMMER'S BACCHANAL. 



BT J. BATARD TATLOR. 



Fill the cup from some secretest fountain. 
Under granite ledges, deep and low, 

Where the crystal vintage of the mountain 
Rons in foam from dazzling fields of snow ! 

Some lost stream, that in a woodland hollow 

Coils, to sleep its weariness away. 
Hid from prying stars, that fain would follow. 

In the emerald glooms of hemlock spray. 

Fill, dear friend, a goblet cool and sparkling 

As the sunlight of October morns — 
Not for us the crimson wave, that darkling 

Stains the lips of olden drinkiiig-hOrns ! 

We will quaff, beneath the noontide glowing, 
Draughts of nectar, sweet as faery dew ; 

Couched on ferny banks, where light airs blowing. 
Shake the leaves between us and the blue. 

We will pledge, iu breathless, long libation, 
All we have been, or have sworn to be — 

Fame, and Joy, and Love's dear adoration — 
Summer's lusty bacchanals are we ! 



Fill again, and let our goblets, clashing, 

Stir the feathery ripples on the brim : 
Let the light, Mrithin their bosoms flashing, 

Leap like youth to every idle limb ! 

Round the white roots of the fragrant lily 

And the mossy hazels, purple-stained. 
Once the music of these waters chilly 

Gave return for all the sweetness drained. 

How that rare, delicious, woodland flavor 

Mocked my palate in the fever hoars, 
When I pined for springs of coolest savor. 

As the burning Earth for thuuder-showera ! 

In the wave, that through my maddened dreanung 
Flowed to cheat me, fill the caps again ! 

Drink, dear friend, to life which is not seemii^— 
Fresh as this to manhood's heart and brain ! 

Fill, fill high ! and while our goblets, ringing, 
Shine with vintage of the mouutain-anow, 

Youth's bright Fountain, clear and blithely springing, 
Brims our souls to endless overflow ! 
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THE PLANTATION OF GENERAL TAYLOR. 

[see ENORAVIMO.] 



We present our readers this month with the first 
of a series of views which, by permission, we have 
caused to be engraved expressly for this Magazine, 
from Mr. John R. Smith's celebrated Panorama of 
the Mississippi River. It represents the cotton plan- 
tation belonging to the recently elected President of 
the U. S., General Zachary Taylor. It is situated 
on the eastern branch of the Mist^issippi River, in 
JefiTerson county, Mississippi, seven miles below the 
town of Roaney, between the estates of James Sug- 



gett, on the north, and Colonel Barker, cm. tlie 
The view embraces the overseer's hooM, and the 
cottages of the laborers, with a smtU portion of tl« 
broad acres which are comprised in tlie irfaatntioB. 
The spot is interesting, not only as bein^ tlie pro- 
perty and the occasional residence of a distingtiished 
public man, but as afibrding a specimeii of tkoee 
cotton estates, the culture of which exerts to impor- 
tant an influence on the commercial aad ^■^•■^ 1 
destinies of the republic. 



FANCIES ABOUT A LOCK OF HAIR 



BT f. D. ▲NDSBSON. 



What is this dream that o'er me now 
Comes with its bright and sunny spell, 

As starlight falls on childhood's brow? 
Haply this lock of hair can tell. 

Ah me ! how thoughts of early years 
Are linked with this dear gift of thiue^ 

The doubts, the memories, and the tearif 
That cluster round this bygone shrine. 

The nir seems filled with boyhood's flowers, 
The perfume of the summer fields ; 

The dreams and gladness of the hours 
That freshness to our pathway yields. 

Times when the heart was glad and young, 
A thousand scenes of loye and truth. 

That, rose-like, from our track have sprung. 
Amid the dreamy times of youth. 

Hours when each gushing fount of life 
Leaped high amid this desert wild. 

Come angel-like to calm the strife, 
As once they did when Eden smiled. 

Not often on life's beaten track 

Come such rich summer times, 
To bring the heart's pure sunshine back, 

Like old remembered rhymes. 

But now I see, deep in a wood, 
Two lovers 'neath the trees so hoary ; 

She, blushing to the solitude 
Beneath his simple touching story ; 

Her sweet face coyly turned away, 
To hide the thoughts that on her cheek 

Are mantling like the wakened day 
Upon th6 mountain's highest peak. 

And he, perhaps some poet who 

Had filled the world with golden dreams, 
Hopes, that around his path upgrew, 

As wild flowers deck the singing streams. 

And thus, as hand in hand they go. 
He tells her much we may not hear — 



How his heart swelled to overflow 
Under a sky so dark and drear — 

How on the soul came Care and Patn, 

Twin-sisters of the soulless Real^ 
The race and haggle for the gain 

That those who win the world must feel. 

The striving to become a part 
Of that great sea whose tideings ever 

Bears on its waves each manly heart, 
That, struggling, droops its pinions never. 

And now there is a bridal throng 

Slow winding through the moss-grown aisle ; 
The ring, the vow, the nuptial song — 

From age a tear, from youth a smile. 

A cot with jessamine-covered door, 

A streamlet singing all the day. 
And on the dew-besfmugled floor 

A thousand golden sunbeams play. 

Gay groups of happy children there, 
The old oak and the breathless swing. 

The shouts of laughter on the air. 
The chaplets that the young girls bring. 

All 's gone ! except these gushing tears, 

Sad relics of the joyous past. 
The shrines that memory uprears 

To shield the incense from the blast. 

Some sleep beneath the ocean's wave. 
Some 'neath the flowers that loved ones tend. 

Others have found an early grave 
Where stranger skies above them bend, 

And she, the cherished one, she sleeps 
Beneath the violet-covere<J earth. 

Where spring-time's earliest cloudlet weeps 
And roses have a dewy birth . 

Enough, she sleeps — ^would that my dreams 

Could rest forever by her side. 
As peaceful as the morning beams 

Are pillowed on the sleeping tide. 



THE PRECIOUS REST. 



BT BICHABD COE, JB. 



Once on a lovely summer day, 
I saw a little child at play. 

While in a garden strapng — 
Till suddenly I heard him say, 

** I am tired with playing !** 
Then running to his father he 
Laid down his head upon his knee, 
And slept, oh ! how oontoitedlj ? 



So life is but a summer day. 
And man — a little child at play — 

'While through the world a-straying 
And often, too, we hear him say, 

" I am tired with playing !" 
Till hast'ning to his Father, he 
Lays down his head upon his knee, 
And reatd, oh ! how contentedly ! 



WILD-BIRDS OF AMERICA. 




THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 



Teiis fiD^lsr bin) is found Ihroughoul Ihe greiler 
porlion of the United SlUet, t,ad by Ihe notes from 

farmer. The xpecies was long POn!>idered idenllcBl 
wilhlhe Nighlllawk; bul ibia fallacy was fully ei- 
piwed by WilFon. The Wbip'poor-will appears in 
[he Middle Stales toward the end of April, when its 
tow, aad wail, may be heard at evening along the 
creeks and by the woods of the counlty. So pecu- 
liarly mournful is this sound thai Ihe ignorant almost 
invariably consider it an omen of approaching evil. 
By the Indians il is regarded as s spirit-voice, boding 
death or perhaps national ratamity. The bird ariico. 
lates pretty distinctly the syllables whip-paor-will, 
(he first and last being ullered whb greal emphasis. 
A kind of chuckling sound sometimes pcecedas the 
principal lone. At these times the bird i» generally 



>n Ihe 1 



(, flyin. 



of swallows, and 
The QOles of the Whip-poor-will are continued until 
about midnighl, and on fine moonlight nights until 
morning. The shady banks of creeks and rivulets 
are favorile haunts. During the day they remain in 
Ihe darkest parts of Ihe foreat, bushed to silence like 
owls, and apparently anno)-ed at The presence of sun- 
light. The cry of Ibo Whip-poor-will is not beard 
after the middle of June; and early in September it 
departs for ibe aoulh. 
The Whip-poor-will U nioa inehe* and a-luiir long, 



of ■ beBnlifuI nioltled-brown, relievedby ocber eolort- 
It IS noted for an eilraTBganlly large mamh, htati ot 
each side with thick bristles, and for a very slroDg 
bill. The female is less in size Ihaa (bo male, tut 
ralber lighter colored. She begin* to lay Unnrd tbs 
middle of May, choosing for this purpoae m dry silai- 
1 ion, covered with brush, decayed learea, etc.,bia 
building no nest. The eggs are two in aDmber, irk 
and marbled. The young appear early in JioM- 

The Goatsucker, Night Hawk, and BevonteeBOthv 
species belong lo ihe same genus as Ibe Whip-poor- 
will. Of these fifteen belong to America. NonaU 
has the following remarks on some oflbeea. 

" Bul if superstition tabes alarm at our familiar 
and simple species, what would be tfaonglit by Ibe 
ignorant of a South American kind, la^e ms tte 
Wood Owl, which, in Ihelonely foresuof Denwma, 
about midnight, breaks out, lamenting like ooe in 
deep disiress, and in a tone more dismal eraa thaa 
the painful heiachord oflbBsloIhrul Aj. TtkeaooB^ 
like Ibe expiring sighs of soma agODixing Tlelm, 
begin wiib a high, loud note, ' ha,ka,ka,ka,ha! Iia! 
Aa."each lone falling lower and loww, lUl (be last 
syllable is scarcely heard, pausing a moamu tm Iwo 
between this reiterated late ofseeiDiiig miliiiwa 

"Four other species of Ihe Goat-ancker, ■coordJBg 
to Waterton, also inhabit iba (rapiod wUdanan, 
among which is included our praaeiWeiib i eec P^dm 
10 yourself Ibe aurpriae and mote of tlw <i>nw 
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who lakes Dp his loliMry iboda for the Grat olgfal 
amidst (bese awAil and inlerminable roreila, when, 
>( twilight, he begin* to be UMiled familiarly with ■ 
apectral equivocal bird, ipproachiDg wilhia a few 
yard), and then accoating him wilh < ttiAs-ara-yau, 
•Md — uAb — uAo art yuM?' Another approaohea, 
and bidi him, u if a aiave nnder Ihe lash, ' wari- 
meagjteori — iMri— lODri-owajr ." A third, 



folly criea, ' mlly com* go, mill!/ — willy — witfjr 
tame^.'' and as yoD gel imimg Ihe highlands, our 
old acquaintance vociferalea, ' vAip-poor-tBill, tiAip 
— wliip — uAip-poor-un/l !' It ia, therefore, not sar- 
priiing that inch unearthly «ounds should be con- 
sidered in Ihe light of Bnparnalutal forebodings issu- 
ing from spectre* in Ihe guise of birds." 




THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE. 



This liTcly and beaaiiful bird is widely diffused 
through the United States under the names of Oriole, 
Hanging-Bird, Golden Robin, Fire Bird, and Balti- 
more Bird. According in Catesby, the latter name 
originates from the colors of its plumage being the 
tame BB thai of Lord Baltimore's livery. It is seven 
inches in length. The head, throat, and upper pstl 
of (be back, at« black, and the remaining portions 
bright orange, inclining la vermilion on the breast, 
irilh some white among Ihe feathers of ibe wings. 
The colors of Ihe female are less bright Ihanlhoaeof 
the male, and she is somewhst smaller. The male 
doei not acquire his full plumage Dnlil Ihe third spring, 
undergoing in ths intermediate lime many aingolar 
changes. 

The Oriole family are distinguishedfor the singular 
manner of building. "For this purpose," says 
Wilson, " he generally fixes on the high'bending ei- 
(remilie* of Ibe branches, fasiening strong strings of 
bemp or Sax round two forked Iwigs, corresponding 
to Ibe intended width of the neat. With the *Bme 
materials, nizBd wilh qtantitiea of loose tow, he 
19» 



inlerweeves or fabricates aslrong, firm kind of cloth. 

forming it into a pouch of six or seven inches in 
depth, lining it substantially with various soft sub- 
stances well interwoven with the outward netting, 
and lastly, finishes with a layer of horse-hair ; Ihe 
whole being shaded from the sun and rain by a 

citude of Ihe Baltimore to obtain proper maierials for 
his oeel, onen leads him to commit depredations on 
Ibe farmer's hemp, or the thread and silk of the 
housewife. Skeins of iheee materials have been 
found in the nest ader its being deserted by the 

According lo Natlall, the Oriole possesses a pro- 
pensity to imitate other hird». He is pnrtlcular m 
describing Iheir natural notes. " The mellow-whiei- 
led notes which they ore heard to trumpet rrom the 
high branched of our lallesl trees and gigantic elms, 
resemble at times, tihippe-tshayia too too, and 
'isAipfte-'Ishippe; too (oo, (with Ae Iwo last ay!- 
lahlei load and full.) These noM •!• ako Ttri«d so 
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as to resemble ^tsh, Ush Usheetshoo tshco tsfioo,* also 
tsh, ^tsJieefd 'tsheefd tshoo and ^kHufdtuf a tiif a 
tea kerryA Another bird I have occasionally heard 
to call for hours, with some little variation, tu teo 
teo teo toOf in a loud, querulous, and yet almost ridi- 
culously merry strain. At other intervals, the sensa- 
tions of solitude seem to stimulate sometimes a loud 
interrogatory note, echoed forth at intervals, as l-^rry 
kerry? and terminating plaintively k''rry kWry tu, 
the voice /ailing off very slenderly in the last long 
syllable, which is apparently an imitation from the 
Cardinal Grosbeak, and the rest is derived from the 
Crested Titmouse, whom they have heard already in 
concert as they passed through the warmer states. 
Another interrc^atory strain which I heard in the 
spring of 1830, was precisely ^yip ^Vrry, ^yip ^yip 
Icrry^ very loud and oft repeated. Another male 
went in his ordinary key, tsJierry taherry^ tshipee 

* The first three of these notes are derived from the 
summer Yellow Bird, though not its usual notes. 

t The last phrase loud and ascending, the tea plaintive, 
and the last s^Mlable tender and echoing, 



tshWry^ notes copied from the exhaustless stock of 
the Carolina Wren, (also heard on his passage,) but 
modulated to suit the fancy of our vocalist. The female 
likewise sings, but less agreeably than the male." 

This particularity in describing sounds which 
are almost indescribable may seem frivolous tosome of 
our readers, but those who have ever listened to the 
melting notes of the Baltimore Oriole 'will pardoi 
this accurate observer of nature the attempt. 

The common food of the Oriole is insects, espe- 
cially a species of small beetle. They are said to 
love the honey in the blossoms of trees. If domes- 
ticated, they must still be fed on animal food, prin- 
cipally minced meat, soaked in milk. When adult, 
they will also eat fruit-cakes and meal. They are 
not difficult to tame, and form a pleasant pet. Their 
eggs are four or five in number, white, with dark 
lines and spots. In the Southern States they some- 
times raise two broods; but further northward onif 
one. The Oriole extends over the continent as far 
south as Brazil, where hundreds of nests are found in 
every forest. 



THB PINE-TREE. 



BT CAROLINE MAT. 



IIow dear to my heart and my memory 
Is that old majestic evergreeu tree ! 
It stands like the guardian of our cot 
Time-honored friend ! it shall ne'er be forgot, 
For I 've spent bright hours of glee. 
And of quiet rest 
More deeply blest. 
In the shade of the dark pine-tree. 

A rose-tree lived 'neath this aged one, 
Concealed from the noontide rays of the sun, 
And 't was sweet to mark in his resting hour, 
(The only time he could look on the flower,) 
IIow he smiled on her lovingly, 
Till her rosy hue 
Still rosier grew, 
In the shade of the dark pine-tree. 

T'P by its trunk I would stand and lean. 
Gazing with rapture upon the soft scene, 
(On the feathery-outlined isle that lay 
"Where the river Bud stream together play,) 
For beauty and love seemed to be 
Everywhere felt, 
The spirits that dwelt 
In the shade of the dark pine-tree. 

And, laid at its feet, I oft tried to read. 
But the breeze would play with my book, and plead 
For my heart and ear, in a witching song 
"Which I could not resist, for 'twas never long. 
And plaintive as plahitive could be ; 
So I listened, and sighed 
When the sweet breeze died 
In the shade of the dark pine-tree. 



And there in the quiet I fain would rhyme, 
And weave loving lays with a measured chime, 
But my thoughts, as wild as the birds, would fly 
From the beautiful earth to the beautiful ak)-, 
Unfixed, unfettered, and free, 
In a dreamy joy 
Which naught could destroy, 
In the shade of the dark pine-tree. 

I loved to be up on a merry May mom, 
"When musical sounds and bright cloudi were bom, 
And join in the earliest chant of praise, 
"Which all that had life seemed glad to raise, 
The clear carols of gushing glee 
The birds would make, 
Just at day-break. 
In the shade of the dark pine-tree. 

And I loved in the summer twilight dim, 
To sing with my sister some holy hymn, 
And watch the green shades as they deeper grew, 
And a strange mysterious darkness threw ; 
And most dearly I loved to see 
O'er the wav>' grass 
The night-wind pass, 
In the shade of the dark pine-tree. 

Then since I have loved both in shade and ahine 
Under its sheltering bows to recline- 
Since what I once love I love to the end, 
Be it tree, bird or flower — book, nrasle Of friend 
When death cometh I fain would be 
There laid to sleep, 
Lowly and deep. 
In the shade of the dark pine-trM. 



GEMS FROM LATE READINGS. 



BY MRS. GORE. 

But few of those who examine the reminiscencefl of 
their owu hearts, and the iucideuts of their own lives, will 
deny that scarcely a given moment of their youth admitted 
of swearing to a solitary object of attachment. Till the 
heart throbs with the master-paasion which impels a man 
to seek a partner for life by an impulse as overmastering 
as that which prompts an heroic action, or generates a 
ehef-de^autiei it is pretty sure to experience a succession 
of feverish spasms ; the commencement of one of which is 
as hazily interblended with the conclusion of another, as 
with nocturnal darkness the glinunerings of a summer-day 
dawn, when "night is at odds with morning, which is 
which." 



BY J. WESTLAND MARSTON, ESQ. 

love's victory. 

I was a bard — she listened to my lay 

As there her questioning soul had answer found. 

She stooped to pluck my wild-flowers on the way, 

Fancies that teem from the prolific ground 
In the heart's solstice— in whose inner light 
Through all the pleasant paths of earth we wound. 

And sometimes through her music of delight 

An undersound of sadness softly stole, 

And floated 'twixt the fountain pure and bright 

Of her deep joy and heavm — a cloud of dole 
That almost seemed relief— for scarce below 
The noon of rapture is allowed the soul. 

Hence even in life's summer sunbeams throw 
Shades on the very path they glorify — 
And ecstasy would perish but for wo. 

I asked not if she loved me ; for reply 

To every doubt, I read her glance and tone, 

And made them oracles of destiny. 

They whispered love — I deemed that love my own : 
Nor guessed that in the mirror of my song 
She saw an idol face to me unknown. 

Nor that the chords of my devotion, strung 

To feeling's highest tension for her sake. 

And on whose notes with breathless hush she hong, 

Were prized for memories which they did awake- 
To her an echo what to me was life. 
O Ood, the strings that quivered would not break !— 

He came ! Can I forget that inward strife 

Which made me calm ? — ^The mightiest grief is dumb. 

They met : — he clasped her — called her plighted wife ! — 

A frost was in that moment to benumb 
My very sense of anguish — and I smiled. 
Freed by despair — ^what after-pang could come? 

She was his own — both Love's. They roamed the wild, 
And knew not it was bleak : — the wooded dell 
They called not fair, for love had reconciled 

And blent all difference. From their spirits fell 
A glow that bathed creation. Where they stood 
Light was their shadow :— bliss unspeakable 



Became at once their being and its food : — 

The world they did inhabit was themselves ; 

And they were Love's — and ail their world was good ! 

As o'er a barren reef that sea-ward shelves 
Waves dash, their gladness sported o'er my fate ; 
But in the abyss no line of pity delves 

Lay the wrecked hope which naught could re-create^ 
At least I deemed so then : and yet we parted 
With blessings, and her eyes were dim with tears. 

She told me I had been her friend true-hearted^ 

The friend she would recall in other years. 

These came ; and when the storm was spent there darted 

Over my sombre deep as from the spheres, 
The memory of those words, at first revealing 
More present gloom from all the past endears. 

In time, their light and beauty o'er me stealing. 

Softened despair to grief; and in its dew 

My whithered heart put forth one bud of feeling. 

I dared not hope its life : — fierce tempests blew 
From the cold east of Youth in day's decline. 
And shook its tender petals :— still it grew ! 

It grew and blossomed to a hope divine : — 
I might be like her in her nature's worth ; 
I might live for her though she was not mine ! 

From her each better impulse should take birth — 
For her my song should raise and cheer mankind. 
And I would sow her influence through the earth. 

And, as by great attraction are combmed 

All kindred essences— as waters blend 

With Mi-aters, flame with flame — and though confined 

By bounds material, each to other tend — 
Released from the division of our clay 
Again might be united friend with friend. 

For then, immortal and beyond decay. 
The store of love partaken richer grows : 
The torch that burned for one— for all, a day ! 

Oh, ye whose hearts in happy love repose. 
Your thankful blessings at its footstool lay. 
Since faith and peace can issue from its woes ! 

BY MISS MARIA J. McINTOSH. 

With most of us it is only when we are nigh unto death 
that we learn what it is to live. We talk of acquainting 
ourselves with the lives of eminent persons, when we 
read a record of the events through which they have passed ; 
we call our own lives desolate, because eventsof a painful 
nature have befallen us ; but these are not our life. Life 
— the principle which makes us sentient, intelligent, active 
beings; the piinciple by which we hold converse with 
the living spirit of beauty and goodness, by which— if we 
pervert not its heavenly aims — assimilating with that 
spirit incarnated in the adorable Saviour, we rise from the 
finite to the infinite, and, resting on the bosom of love, 
find blessedness when that which made our happiness has 
vanished from our grasp ; this life no events can make 
desolate. Sorrow may darken our sky, but the loving, 
trusting child of God rises above its gloomy cloud, and 
there shines his life supremely bright. 
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Who shall penetrate into the spirit's mysterious inter- 
course with Him, who inhabiting eternity, yet dwelleth 
with the humble and contrite heart ? Reverently and humbly 
to illustrate this precious truth, to show that in His pre- 
sence earth's discords are harmonized, and peace and 
strength arise where all was disorder and weakness may 
be permitted — but there let us pause, lest we be as the 
fools who '' rush in where angels dare not tread." 

BY G. A BERTIE. 

STANZAS. 

I am not what I was — the time 's gone by 
When, bright and cloudless as the summer's sky, 

My day of life began ; 
When all was music to my raptured ear, 
And, bounding onward, without grief or fear, 

Eager my course I ran. 

I am not what I was — the sense of youth, 
And hope, and joyous feeling, and the truth 

Of earth, hath passed away ; 
The heart that oncfe throbbed high with health and life 
Beats fuint and wearied with the ceaseless strife 

Which there has held its sway. 

BY G. P. R. JAMES. 

Long experience of any thing existing, has shown nian> 
kind all its benefits and all its evils ; but beside this, there 
is an indirect advantage in retaining that which is, namely, 
that it has adjusted itself to the things by which it is sur- 
rounded ; and there is an indirect disadvantage in change, 
namely, that one can never calculate what derangements of 
all relations may take place, by any great alteration of 
even one small part in the complicated machine of any 
state or society. 

It is difficult to find words to express the infinite; and 
although it may seem a ploonasmatic expression, I must 
say that all the varieties of human character have infinite 
varieties within themselves. However, the easily im- 
pressible character, that which suffers opinions, feelings, 
thoughts, purposes, actions to be continually altered by 



the changing circumstances around — the chamelecm cha- 
racter, if I may so call it — ^is, perhaps, the most dangerous 
to itself, and to those it affects, of any that I know. It 
goes beyond (he chameleon, indeed. The reptile only re- 
flects the colors of objects near, retaining its own form 
and nature. The impressible character, on the contrary, 
is changed in every line, as well as in every bae, by that 
with which it comes in contact. Certain attributes it 
certainly does retain. The substance is tbe same, bat tke 
color and the form are always varjring. In tbe ■abstsnoe 
lies the permanence and the identity. All else is moulded 
and painted by circumstance. 

The pure, ingenuous, open-hearted candor of early yetrt, 
would be a better friend to man, if he did but cling to it 
with affection, through life, than all tbe worldly frieodf 
we gain in passing through existence — shrewdness, eu* 
tion, prudence, selfishness, wit, or even wisdom. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF "THE DISCIPLLN'E 

OF LIFE.'» 

A high, pure earthly love is powerful above all other 
earthly principles for overcoming evils; but even in its 
highest parity, it lias not sufficient power to lead to full 
perfection. It is from Heaven, but it is not Heaven itsdf; 
it is but as an angel messenger, and fails in its office if it 
does not lead on to love, perfect, unchangeable, divine. 



BY MRS. GREY. 

Is there a woman to be found who is not inaensibty 
flattered, even against her better reason, by devoted in- 
cense to her charms ? — ^Very few, we fear !— poor hoiHii 
nature is full of vanity. A woman will indignantly spnm 
such love — her sense of right will make her shrink with 
shuddering from such feelings ; still there is too oAcn a 
latent, lingering spark of gratified self-love hovering aboot 
the heart ; although the spark is prevented from spreading 
into a flame, by the preponderating inflaeuce of strong 
principle and purity of mind. It is, as we bef<ve nid. 
human nature — and this same natare is miserably fall of 
weakness and vanity. 
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TO MY LITTLE BOY. 



BT MBS. RKNBIETTA L. COLEMAN. 



I WATCHED a rose, one lovely mom, 

Parade herself a summer queen, 
While by her side a bud, new-bom, 
Liay locked in leaves of softest green : 
As that fresh bud to beauty blew, 
That rose lost all its scent and hue : 
Alas! I cried, that this should be! — 
For I thought, dear boy, of thee and roe. 

I watched a parent bird that fed 
Her fledgling many a vernal day, 

Training his dainty wings to spread 
And lightly flit from spray to spray : 



Away — afar — I marked him soar, 
Never to own fond guidance more. 
Can care and love thus vrasted be f — 
Sadly I thought of thee and me. 

I watched the moon rise sweetly bright, 

With one fair star that lay below, 
Each lovelier shone from mutual light, 
As hearts united gentler flow: 
Though moon and star in heaven divide 
Time brings them ever side by side. 
Glorying I spoke, thus may it be !— 
For I thongfat, dear boy, o( thee end 



REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 



Merry-Mount ; A Romance of Massachuutts Colony. Bos- 
ton : Janus Monroe f Co 2 vols. 12mo. 

This novel is the produetion of a New England writer 
of fine talents ajid large acquirements, but of talents and 
acquirements which have not been as bountifully expressed 
in literature as the Public, that exacting leech of intellects 
raised above the mass, had a right to demand. The work, 
with some obvious defects, evinces a range of character- 
ization, and a general opulence of mind, which place it 
above many novels which can claim more felicity in the 
evolution of a story and more variety of incident. The 
scene is laid in the early history of Massachusetts, com- 
mencing about eight years after the landmg of the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth, and its peculiarity consists in vividly 
reproducing to the imagination a period which even the 
driest annalists have hardly touched. The novel might 
with propriety be called, " The Cavaliers in Massachu- 
aetts," for its origiiwlity, as an American story, consists 
in bringing together Cavalier and Roundhead on New 
England ground. The hero, Morton, is a loose, licentious, 
Bcheming, good-natured, and good-for-nothing English 
*' gentleman," engaged in a project to outwit the Puritans, 
and to obtain the ascendancy in Massachusetts of a dif- 
ferent code of principles and a different kind of govern- 
meat from those which the Puritans aimed to establish. 
Coonected with this reckless Cavalier is a deeper plotter, 
Sir Christopher Gardiner, a villain half after James's and 
half after Bulwer's heart, pursuing schemes of empire and 
■chemes of seduction with equal ingenuity and equal ill- 
miccess. These two, with the followers and liege men of 
Morton — a gang of ferocities, rascalities and un-moralities 
from the lowest London taverns—constitute the chief 
carnal ingredients of the novel. Opposed to these we 
have grand and life-like portraits of Miles Standish, Endi- 
cott, Winthrop, and other Puritan celebrities, with only 
au occasional view of the Indians. The business of the 
affections is principally transacted by two persons — a pure, 
elevated, large-hearted and high-spirited woman, ohd a 
noble-minded but somewhat irascible man; and this 
portion of the novel has the ecstasies and agonies which 
are appropriate to the subject. 

We think the novel a real addition to American litera- 
tare, whether considered in respect to the amount of new 
information it conveys, or the splendor, vivacity and dis- 
tinctness of its representations both of character and 
scenery. A dozen passages might be extracted, which, 
viewed simply as descriptions, are g^and enough to estab- 
lish a reputation, fiut the author's great merit consists 
in having as clear and distinct a notion of the Cavalier, in 
his daily life and conversation, as of the Puritan, and this 
merit, rare in an American , he could only have obtained from 
a profound study of the elder dramatists of England, and a 
vivid insight into the very heart of their characters. Out of 
Scott, we do not know where to look for finer representa- 
tions of these two great classes of English society, as they 
must have appeared when brought into opposition to each 
other. No one familiar with Marston, Deckar, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, or any other dramatist in whose plays the 
bnllies and minor reprobates of the Elizabethan age appear, 
will call even Bootefish, Cakebread and Company, im- 
probable or unnatural 

The leading defect of the novel is the lack of a steady, 
orderly and artistical development of the plot. The nar- 



rative wants rapidity of movement ; the rich materials of 
the work are imperfectly fused together ; and occasionally 
things good in themselves seem to be in each other's way. 
All those faults which beset the creations of the most fertile 
intellects, when they aim to give great variety of incident 
and character without having a grand, leading, ever-pre- 
sent conception of their work as a whole, are visible in this 
novel, and mar its harmony as a work of art. But these 
defects inhere in many romances which are reed with de- 
light by thousands, and though the splendid talents of the 
author of Merry-Mount may not always hide the hetero- 
geneousness of his plan, they are amply sufficient to prevent 
it from interfering seriously with the interest of his novel, 
and sufficient also to delineate persons and scenes which 
leave on the reader's mind a strong impression of power and 
beauty. 

The Female Poets of America. By Ru/us W. Gristcold. 
Philadelphia : Carey f Hart. 1 vol. 8mo. 

In the space of four hundred closely printed pages, Mr. 
Griswold has here brought together some ninety of our 
female poets, and introduced them with critical and bio- 
graphical notices. Of all Mr. Griswold 's various works, 
the present evinces the greatest triumph over difficulties, 
and best demonstrates the minuteness and the extent of 
his knowledge of American literature. Very few of the 
women included in this collection have ever published edi- 
tions of their writings, ajid a considerable portion of the 
verse was published anonymously. The labor, therefore, 
of collecting the materials both of the biographies and the 
illustrative extracts, must have been of that arduous and 
vexatious kind which only enthusiasm for the subject 
could have sustained. The volume is an important original 
contribution to the literary history of the country, and 
nobody, whose-mind is not incurably vitiated by prejudice, 
can make dissimilarity of opinion with regard to some of 
the judgments expressed in the book, a ground for denying 
its general ability, honesty and value. Most of the ma- 
terials are strictly new, and this fact of itself is sufficient 
to stamp the work with that ch§racter which distinguishes 
books of original research from mere compilations. 

Mr. Griswold has given us a fine preface, in which he 
ably vindicates and acutely limits the genius of women. 
The biographies and extracts which follow, commence 
with Mrs. Anne Bradstreet and close with Miss Phillips. 
Between these two he has included an amount of beautiful 
and touching poetry whic# will surprise even those who 
are inclined to take the most elevated view of the intel- 
lectual excellence of their countrywomen. We have here 
the lofty and energetic thought of Miss Townsend, the 
bright fancy and primitive feeling of Miss Gould, the im- 
passioned imagination and deep discernment of Maria 
Brooks, the holy and meditative spirit of Mrs. Sigourney, 
the tender and graceful sentiment of Mrs. Embury ; Mrs. 
Whitman, with her grasp of all literatures, her keen 
thought which pierces through nature's most mystical 
symbols, and her ethereal spirit casting on every object 
that light " which never was on sea or land ;" Mrs. Oakes 
Smith, with her constant sense of the pure and the good, 
her daring and shaping imagination, before whose crea- 
tions and revelations her soul shrinks awed and subdued, 
and her deep feeling of the spiritual significance of things 
— a woman worthy to be the companion of Plato ; Fanny 
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Osgood, the most brilliant aiid graceful of poetesses, with 
her quick decisive sensibility, and her teeming and ex- 
haustless fancy, eloquent of love and romance, and higK- 
heartedness iu every relation of life; Miss Lynch, simple, 
austere, bold, despising ornament asoniameut, and keeping 
her raised eye fixed on the vanishing features of the elusive 
thought she aims to shape into almost sculptural form ; 
Grace Greenwood, with her fine combination of the tender 
and the impassioned in feeling, and thf> subtile and grand 
in thought, '' with a heart in her brain and a brain in her 
heart;" — all these, and many more whom we lack epithets 
to characterize rather than desire to celebrate, appear in 
Mr. Griswt^ld's volume in all the royalty of womanhood. 
To proceed further in description would be merely to enu- 
merate names, without being able to suggest things. In 
addition to the notables, whose names are known to all 
renders of the magazines, Mr. Griswold has included in 
his collection, many a timid violet aad daisy of woman- 
hood, too modest and sensitive not to feci the fear of noto- 
riety", and has transplanted it to his I ook with a delicacy 
as commendable as the taste which dictated it. 

In conclusion, we have only to observe that a volume, so 
complimentary to the genius of our count r}' women, can 
hardly be read without a feeling of exultation and pride. 
We trust it will meet that wide circulation it so richly 
deserves. 

Acton : or the Circle of Life. A Collection of Thoughts CMd 
ObservationSj designed to delineate Life^ Man^ and the 
World. New York : D. Appleton ^ Co. 1 vol. \2mo. 

This beautiful volume is the result of a life of observa- 
tion and thought. The author has traveled in every part 
of the globe, and viewed mankind in a greater variety of 
aspects than most of those who meditate as wtU as ob- 
serve. He has thrown his reflections into a somewhat 
quaint form, and has but a few words for even the greatest 
topics, but whatever he touches he either adorns or illu- 
ininates, and his book furnishes numberless texts for 
essays. Like most writers of maxims, he has a sardonic 
element in his mind, and occasionally disposes of an im- 
portant matter, deserving serious discussion, with a gibe 
or a fleer, and sometimes descends even to flippancy and 
impertinence ; but these are the almost inevitable vices of 
the form of composition he has chosen, and he has fewer 
of them than might be expected. A good part of the raci- 
ness of such books as Ac|pn comes from the occasional 
substitution of the writer's impressions or prejudicss for 
general truths. The didactic tone of such compositions 
it in this way relieved, and a paradox or a piece of acute 
nonsense thrown in, here and there, reminds us that it is 
a person who is thinking, not a moral and reasoning ma- 
chine. The author of the present work has been especially 
successful in giving an indivYduality to his general re- 
marks, and preserving them from the abstract and " do- 
me-good" character of impersonal morality. 

The volume is so laden with striking thoughts and ob- 
servations, that it is difficult to fix upon any deserving 
especial quotation. As a specimen of the writer's manner, 
the following on Genius and Talent may serve: 

<* Talent is strength and subtlety of mind, genius is 
mental uispiration and delicacy of feeling. Talent pos- 
sesses vigor and acuteness of penetration, but is surpassed 
by the vivid intellectual conceptions of genius. The 
former is skillful and bold, the latter aspiring and gentle ; 
but talent excels in practical sagacity, and hence those 
striking contrasts so often witn(»sed in the world, the 
triumph of talent through its adroit and active energies, 
and the adversities of genius in the midst of its boundless 
bat unattainable aspirations. 




" Talent is the Lion and the Serpent ; Oenins is tlie 
Eagle and the Dove. 

<< Or the first is like some conspicuous flower whidi 
flaiuits its glory in the sun^ine, while the last resemblei 
the odoriferous spikenard' s root, whose si^eetueas is coo- 
cealed in the ground. 

'<The flower displays itself openly, the root nrast be 
extracted from the earth." 

Here is a piece of verse, in a different vein, on a xerf 
common dispensation of P ovidcnce, the Mean Fellow. 
We fear that few are so fortunate as not to be able to apply 
it to some acquaintance or enemy : 

« Born but to be some snarl or plague, 

Vile product of a rotten ^g, 

In every feature of thy face, 

A want of heart, of soul, we trace ; 

By every honest man contenm'd, 

By your own looks betray'd, condemn'd— 

Of shame in front there is no lack| 

And curses ride upon your back." 

The Saered Poets of England and Anurita^ fm Tkm 
Centuries. Edited by Rufus W. Chitwdd. lU mumai 
by Suel Engravings. New York : J>. AppUtom ^ C§. 

1 vol. 8vo. 

There is a strange impression current even aroong people 
who ought to know better, that religious poetry is a fom 
of composition confined to poets of the third or fovth 
class, and chiefly valuable for Hymn Books. The exis»> 
ence of any verse, instinct with the finest essence of 
poetry, and glowing with the rapt and holy psusions of te 
religious bard, is practically denied. Now nothing isi 
certain than that poetry, impassioned imagination, isi 
tially religious both in its nature and its ezpressioo. It 
springs from that raised mood of mind in whidt the object 
present to thought is worshiped. This is true eren in poetfj 
relating to the senses and to human passion, for if weserati' 
nizeit sharply, we shall find that the object which fills Iht 
poet's mind, however low in itself, is still deified for tht 
moment, and made the exclusive object of his adm ati oa. 
In this way bards often make gods of persons and things 
very questionable in themselves, but this is owing Tsdwr 
to the direction than the nature of the poet's powers, if 
these powers instead of being devoted to the idealisatioa 
of appetite or destructive passions, be directed upward ID 
the tnie object of worship, the poetry will be really nort 
beautiful and sublime than if it were merely oonftned Is 
spiritualized sensations. 

No one can glance over Mr. Griswold's beantifol book 
without feeling how rich is English literature in soof, 
celebrating the beauty of holiness and the infinite perfo^ 
tions of God. The compilation comprehends the esrtySi 
well as the later English poets, and contains sone ex- 
quisite but not generally known extracts fVom Spenser, 
Gascoigne, Drayton, Sir Henry Wottan, Davies, Csrew, 
Ben Jonson, Drummond, Fletcher, Donne, Sir John Besa- 
mont. Wither, Ilerrick, Quarles, Vaughan and Heiberl. 
The holy poets of a later date, both of England and Am^ 
rica, are likewise profusely quoted, and the wh<rfe eoUe^ 
tion is well deserving a |.lace in every family libraiy m 
the country. 

Benjamin Branklin : His Autdnographp, With a Nt 
tive of his Public Life and Servius, BjfBtv. H. 
ings Weld. New York : Harper ^ BrmlUrs, 

The Harpers are publishing this wock in minben, tobs 
completed in eight. It is illustrated with nnmsroas ea- 
gravings after designs by Chapman, and is printed la tsrgs 
type on fine paper. The edition prondses to be altogetter 
the best vrhitit has been issued in tha ooortiy, and will 
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•tend to make more familiar to his coontryroeii the great 
Americuii philosopher's genuine character and reai ser- 
vices to the MTorld. 

27b« Haunted Man. By Charles Dickens. New York: 
Harper f Brotkers. 

This new Christmas story by Dickens is hardly worthy 
of him, though it might be considered a triumph to almost 



any body else. It has a Jobby air, as though it had been 
written in accordance with a contract, and without any 
especial inspiration. The materials are, in great part, the 
old capital of the author, and repetition is stamped on 
almost every page. The Tetterbys and the baby, howevef , 
and Mrs. William, are full of beautiful humor and pathos, 
and succeed in saving the book from positive condemna- 
tion and failure. 
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"GRAHAM" TO "JEREMY SHORT." 
Mt Dkar Jkkxmt, — ^Your name would be euphonious 
in the stock-market, at times; but I believe stocks are 
muddied waters iu which you seldom dabble. You are 
wise. But do you find yourself at all iu the vetn specu- 
lative, particularly now, when the streams of that new 
El Dorado, California, sparkle invitingly with yellow 
pebbles ? and its many broad acres spread themselves out 
temptingly, with their bowels of undug gold, begg^g for 
pickaxe, shovel and basin? How many ears heretofore 
closed to the artifices of the speculator, are pricked up, or 
belie their masters, at the all-enchanting sound of the 
word Gold ! ! With all the close calculation and keen 
spirit of inquiry which mark us as a nation, I fear me that 
Jonathan has his weakness, and that his soft side is me- 
tallic. There is something in the clinking of gold and 
■ilver that sets aside his ordinary caution and shrewdness, 
aad leads him to do very silly things to get at it. It be- 
longs to his nature to be impetuous, and continued suc- 
cess leads him into very rash ventures. A more iuter- 
mpted fortune would, in this case, have allowed him 
breathing time to make a " calculation ;" and when Jona- 
than does that coolly, he is seldom overreached. But he 
has flogged the Mexicans, taken the territory that he 
waut4Bd — as he knew he would — and he is ready now to 
believe that the golden pavements of the Inca's were no 
fable, uiid tlrnt the streams in California are walled in 
w^ith gold, if you will. At least he will believe it until he 
sees fur himself. He is a little taken by surprise with this 
glittering bait, and no trout dashes at a tempting fly with 
a more ravenous bite than he does at these shining 
" placers." What cares he for the thousands of miles 
that intervene ; for the storms of wiuter that howl around 
the Horn, and threaten danger and death ! At the first 
glimpse of the prospect, a thousand sails are set, and 
whitening the ocean, bear him to fortune. No ordinary 
comforts, no moderate success here, restrains his keen 
thirst of adventure. Were home a paradise, and Cali- 
fornia a desert, with its shores bristling with opposing 
bayonets, and parked with roaring artillery, he would go. 
Yes ! he would, perhaps, rather go then than now. The 
glory of the achievement would enhance the value of the 
wealth. The founder of Nations — he must work out a 
prophecy. Already the cry of a great people goes up with 
a shout from the once desolate hills, and ardent, panting 
thousands, answer the cry with, "wx comk!" and the 
ihout swells with a louder triumph, a more emphatic joy, 
for " a nation is bom in a day!" 

The impetuous rush to that far-ofi* land is not in itself 
striking ur marvelous. Other and feebler nations have 
shown the same avidity for gold. The Spaniards have 
dared more, to quench the same insatiate thirst. But the 
Anglo-Saxon heel, upon that soil, seals its greatness and 



proclaims its destiny. From every wooded hill-side and 
babbling stream — from the snow-capped mountain to the 
fertile valley — yea I even over the great desert plains, 
where the footstep cracks the crisp soil, a voice has gone 
forth, which the Nations hear and obey, proclaimings 
Bx TX Frxx ! 

Do you not think that the abandoning of all domestic 
and personal comfort, sundering of all social and friendly 
ties, and rushing into the doubtful companionship of Cali- 
fornia, for the mere sake of gold, is a pretty accurate data 
from which to estimate a man's heart, or brain, or both? 
Is it not something so absolutely sordid, that one cannot 
help losing a little of the respect heretofore entertained 
for a friend who is seized with this yellow fever ? As if 
life had nothing to mitigate the evils of existence but 
wealth — ^indeed, as if we were born only to worship that 
as a god — upon whose shrine we are to sacrifice time, 
friends, health, and even life itself, to be the masters of so 
much tinsel as you can clutch at the altar. Bah ! Is there 
not in home enjoyments and the society and friendship of 
men who know us well, and love us truly, more real 
wealth than all that will ever be attained by the slaves 
who sweep the dirt from the streams in California — ^live 
upon fn^s and beetles, and fill the air with curses. Think 
of men, of even the most ordinary sense of decency, herd- 
ing— /or any sum — for months and years with the scum of 
every clime ; with souls sickened and minds defiled with 
their abominations ; to be of them, " or not to &e" at all-~ 
is there any consideration that could tempt your avarice 
or mine? None that I can think of, unless to gratify 
some darling revenge, vigilant and sleepless for years, 
which men sometimes cherish for wrongs, and which no- 
thing but gold could furnish the means of satisfying^ 
even in that case it would be the last resort. 

If any friend of yours is solicitous to enrich a patch of 
soil, two feet by six, I think I can recommend an Under- 
taker who will arrange the thing nicely for him here ; it 
is not worth while for him to go to California with his 
benevolence. For you, he would be reasonable, as yon 
are Short. 

But, my dear Jeremy, I had no intention of wandering 
from my purpose, of giving you a reminding hint of 
" Copper Mining." as a sort of sedative to the gold 
" placers." Some of Jonathan's younger sons were then 
severely bitten, and were so thoroughly innoculated with 
the virus, as to have rather a sharpened recollection of 
metals. The most of them, I should think, would be safe 
from this later disease, even in its most violent and con- 
tagious forms. Yet there is something very attractive, 
and most dangerously seductive, in delving for minerals, 
counting each shovelfull as so many guineas coined, and 
already in your pocket. There is no enthusiast more dan- 
gerous than your professional miner. The gentle mad- 
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nesB is so infectious that his example may turn the heads 
of a whole district. Yet his bite is not half so venomous 
as that of another species — a kind of ground-shark — ^who 
aflocts the same sort of insanity, and while digging be- 
low ground, puts his '' placer" on the " Stock List." 

It is astonishing, too, that we will be caught once in a 
while in this way, while there are people all around us, 
anxious /rif.ndsj who exclaim, "I knew it!" but who 
never hinted a word about the mjitter. Did it ever strike 
you that we live in a very sagacious and knowing world 
— the mind of each man being simply the reflection of that 
of another ? Our brightest fancies are but the suggestions 
of other people's bruins — our good fortune hi life is 
always known befurehund— our reverses have always 
been most indubitjibly predicted by parties, who confirm 
their siigiicity with a consolatory — " I told you so." We 
are, after all, then, but the mere creatures of the impulses 
of other people^-our destiny it is to work out their pre- 
dictions. The iron energy, the indomitable persevenmce, 
sleepless vigiltmce, untiring industry' — have all been 
weighed beforehand— duly appreciated and predicted. 
There iH no such thing us surprising any body. It is all 
perfectly understood. 

W — , by a keen sagacity in detecting, and ready tact in 
majmging a new business, has struck the tide that bears 
to fortune. But he has made no discovery. Forty other 
men, with scarcely brahis to comprehend, much less ori- 
ginate an idea, knew all about it. They told you so! 
W — goes on, originates new combinations of trade, 
enlarges liuHiness ideas, and still succeeds. But Toldyeso 
knew it, and was indifferent. 

Sharp has his eye uptm W — . " An !" says he ♦* there 
is a nuin who has a soul al)ovc buttons — a genius for busi- 
ness. Every thing he touches turns to gold." 

But W — , with his multitude of irons in the fire, incau- 
tiously takes hold of the hot end of one of them, and is 
maimed. "B.miI" says Sharp, "I knew how it would 
be ! lie was always rushing bnsiiiL-ss up against the 
stream. Bound to fail — I told you so '.^^ And yet nobody 
ever knew Sharp to originate, or succeed in, any thing — 
but he knows — luid that must be some consolation to a 
ninjiy. 

But, J»Teniy, not to imitate the folly of this world in 
regard to the past, nor to aflect the wisdom of the next, to 
tell of the future, I have a story about mining to give you 
in my next, in which you will find both Sharps and Flats, 
which I think will induce you to believe with me — that 
people who have cultivated a dangerous intimacy with 
Copper-IIenda ought to be cautious, and particularly shy 
how they now run after Gold-Bugs with a hum. 

C. has been in town, and I passed aai evening with him 
since last I wrote you. lie has still the same joyous 
laugh, that used to set the table in a roar, and it is quite 
as contagious. At every jest he would burst out with a 
sort of a shout in his hearty guffaw, whicli, if practiced at 
home, must wake the echoes of his native mountain. I 
wns thoughtful over the past, and became partially a con- 
vert to your theory, in regard to the chilling eflTects of 
extra city refinement; and your beautiful picture of coun- 
try life, with its honest, hearty friendships, came to my 
mind forcibly. It nuist be true, for I confess I /tit that I 
had grown older, and colder, too. Can you, Jeremy, 
laugh as of yort — us loud and as long? — with the same 
hearty good will and utter abantlon. Or is your mirth 
choked ^md clogged with bitter remembrances, which will 
stejil upon the heart even in its gayest moments ? Tliought ! 
is i( u coni|Mniion with which you can entertain hilarity ? 
Or is your joy over.shadowed with the darkness of evil 
that has been, or that you anticipate, you scarce know 
why ? I caimot experience the light-heartedneas we had 



formerly. Perhaps it is that I attempt iti cnltiyation. It 
must come of natural buoyancy of spiriti, I think, to be 
genuine. It is else but a hot-hooBe plant in n snow- 
storm — its leaves torn off by the blast or shriveled in a 
frosty embrace. I doubt much whether our iiitellectnal 
pleasures, as we proudly call them, are half os exhilant- 
ing, and deeply steeped ui genuiuc happiness, as were 
those more animal sensations which we experienced when 
boys, as we went hallooing and shouting along in the 
ver}' exuberance of our spirits, with a gay, glad, spirited 
defiance of care and all its imps. This 'vras the riches 
of the heart and not of the pocket. Was it not ? We bid 
no gold in those days, so it could not have been that: 

o. s. o. 

TuK Februabt Number.— Our number for the last 
month has been pronounced, everywhere, the very best of 
the Magazines for the mouth, and has thus far so largely 
increased our sales, that we shall be obliged to issue a 
very greatly increased edition of future numbers. Tlie 
year lbl9 seems to have opened with moat anparaliskd 
pronuses for magazine literature ; and while our own ales 
have augmented on all sides, we have the gratificatiuB, m 
our good fortune, to feel that we are not impairing Iks 
prosperity of our neighbors. Indeed, the Philadelphia 
magazines, high as they have heretofore atood before the 
country, and widely as they have been circulated, seem 
just now to have made a bound in pc^ular favor tfast 
savors of romance. Fifteen or twenty thousand eopM 
of a monthly nuigazine was formerly regarded ss tht 
highest point of success to enterprising publishen^ sod 
ambitious editors, but the da\vning of this brighttf dsj 
promises such resnlts as a simple matter of inertau on the 
year's business. We hope that our renders see, in the 
growing improvement of " Graham," a disposition to iflh 
part a higher value to the book, as patronage iiii nans. 
and a careful catering to taste, which shows no foiling aff 
in efforts to please, as well as to instruct our literarj 
household. Our aim has been to furnish our readers with 
a work, in point of literary excellence, that is unsnrpaas- 
able, and iji pictorial beauty at once chaste and elegant. 
We could multiply, ad infinitum, second rate articles ssd 
engravhigs, but we feel that we are oonsoltiiig both the 
reader's taste and interest in adhering rigidly to the conrsi 
we have adopted, and we certainly have aufficient en- 
dence of its good policy, in the ample eopport we teTi 
received. 

The March number may fairly challenge a rigid sera- 
tiny, and we invite a compaiisou between the litciaffy 
matter and that of the other magazines. The rmMlM^ 
nients are all most beautifully executed ; but the plate of 
'' Christ Weeping Over Jerusalem?^ is a gem in tlie way of 
engraving, and we refer to it with a conscious pride that 
it can neither be successfully imitated nor excelled. Osr 
eyes linger over it with something like exultation, as we 
present to our readers a plate of such exquisite besnty. 
In this effort even Tucker seems to have surpassed hiiiMelf. 



TnK Family Messenger. — This is one of the chespeet 
and best of the weekly newspapers. Its cireuistioQ is 
equal to its deserts, numbering now some sixty thousand 
readers. It has so long held its position before the new»> 
paper world, and is so widely and well known, that w« 
but endorsi: the general opinion, when we say that it is 
one of the best Family jourimls in the nation. How the 
enterprising publisher can funiish it at a dollar per annum 
is a wonder to us, and wc have no doubt to its thoossads 
of subscribers. A specimen copy is furnished to any per- 
son who may wish to see it, by application, post-paid, ll> 
the publisher. 
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SBOOND VXBBB. 

Thy falcon now has thy caress, 
Thy bound leaps gladly to thy beck ; 
But she who loves to wild excess 
Gannot one pulse of feeling wake. 
This should not be, I cannot brook 
The icy smile thou givest me; * 
There's death in each reproachfiil look- 
Ob! ha?e I not been true to thee 
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A FRAGMENT FROM THE CHINESE 
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PART I. 

Do not draw upon you a person's enmity, for enmity is 
never appeased — injury returns upon him who injures— 
and sharp words recoil against him who says them. 

Chinese Proverb. 

On the green and flowery banks of the beautiful 
Lake Tai-hoo, whose surface bears a thousand isles, 
resting like emeralds amid translucent pearl, dwelt 
Whanki the mother of Li. The mother of La! Ah 
happy distinction — ah envied title ! For where, far 
or near, was the name could rank with Li on the 
scroll of learning — receiving even in childhood the 
title of the " Exiled Immortal," from his skill in 
classic and historical lore ! 

Moreover, he was of a most beautiful counte* 
nance, while the antelope that fed among the hills 
was not more swift of foot. Who like Li could 
draw such music from the seven silken strings of the 
Kin ! or when with graceful touch his fingers swept 
the lute, adding thereto the well-skilled melody of his 
voice, youths and maidens opened their ears to listen, 
for wonderful was the ravishing harmony. 

Yet although the gods of learning smiled upon this 
youthful disciple of Confucius, poverty came also 
with her iron hand, and although she could not crush 
the active mind of Li, virith a strong grip, she held him 
back from testing his skill with the ambitious literati^ 
both old and young, who annually flocked to the 
capital to present their themes before the examiners. 
For even in those days as the present, money was 
required to purchase the smiles of these severe 
judges. They must read with golden spectacles — 
or wo to the unhappy youth who, buoyant with hope 
and — empty pockets ^ comes before them! With 
what contempt is his essay cast aside, not worth the 
reading! 

Sorely vexed, therefore, was poor Li— and what 
wonder— to know that he might safely oope with any 
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candidate in the " Scientfic Halls," yet dare not for 
the •lack of aycee (silver) enter their gates, lest dis- 
grace might fall upon him. 

Yet Li was of a merry heart — and, as all the world 
knows, there is no better panacea for the ills of for- 
tune than the spirit of cheerfulness. Thus, although 
poverty barred the way to promotion, it could not 
materially aflect his happiness-^no more than the 
passing wind which for a moment ruffled the surface 
of the lake, yet had no power to move its depths. 

Now it happened that one day taking his nets Li 
went down to the lake, and as he cast them within 
the waters, not knowing any one was near, he broke 
forth into a merry song, which sent its glad burthen 
far oflfto the lips of mocking Echo, like Ariel, seem- 
ing to " ride on the curled clouds." Now it also 
chanced, that within a grove of the graceful bamboo, 
which skirted the path down which Li had passed on 
his way, walked the great Mandarin Hok-wan. 

^^Hi! by the head of Confucius the fellow sings 
well !" he exclaimed, as the song met his ear, (for, 
as we have said, Li had a voice of rare melody,) and 
forthwith issuing from his concealment, Hok-wan 
seated himself upon the bank and entered into con- 
versation with the young fisherman. 

If the mere melody of the voice had so charmed 
the mandarin, how much more was he captivated by 
the wit and learning of the youth, who, thus poorly 
appareled, and humbly employed, seemed to share 
wisdom with the gods ! Hok-wan stroked his eye- 
brows in astonishment, and then bidding Li leave his 
nets, he bore him off as a rare prize to his own house, 
where he that day feasted a numerous company. 

First conducting Li to an inner apartment, he pre- 
sented him with a magnificent robe richly embroi- 
dered, together with every article necessary to com- 
plete the toilet of a person of distinction, and when 
thus appareled, introduced him into the presence o 
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his guCvSts. And truly Li walked in among them 
with all the stateliness and hauteur of a man who 
feels that he is conferring an honor, instead of being 
honored, as no doubt Li should have considered him- 
self, in such an august assemblage of grave manda* 
rins. With what an air he seated himself at the 
sumptuously loaded table ! where, according to Chi- 
nese custom of the higher classes, the various dishes 
of meats, soups, fish, preserves, etc., were all nearly 
hidden by large bouquets of beautiful flowers, and 
pyramids of green leaves. 

And now no sooner had Hok-wan delivered with 
all customary formality the speech of welcome, and 
drained to the health of his guests the tiny goblet of 
crystal, embossed with gold, than rising to his feet, 
and joining his hands before his breast, in token of 
respect to his host, Li called a servaht, and bidding 
him take a part from all the good things spread be- 
fore him, said : 

*' Carry these to the dwelling of Whanki, the mo- 
ther of Li. Say to her that as the sands on the lake 
shore, countless are the blessings of the gods, who 
have this day smiled upon her son. Bid her eat — 
for although from hunger he should gnaw his flesh, 
and from thirst drink hi> blood, yet not one morsel of 
this banquet shall pass the lips of Li unless his aged 
mother be also sustained by the same delicacies.". 

At hearing which, all the mandarins, and Hok-wan 
himself, loudly expressed their admiration. Such is 
the esteem which the Chinese entertain for filial 
piety. 

Thi.s duty di^fcharged, Li attacked the dainties be- 
fore him like a hungry soldier, yet seasoning all he 
said and did with so much wit and humor, that the 
guests laid down their chop-sticks and listened with 
wonder. With the wine, Li grew still more merry 
— his wit cut like hail-stones wheresoe'er it lighted, 
and at his jovial songs the grave dignitaries forget- 
ting their rank, (somewhat washed away by copious 
draughts of sant-shu^*) snapped their fingers, wag- 
ged their shorn heads, and even rising from the table 
embraced him familiarly. At length, when after an 
interval of a few hours their hilarity was somewhat 
abated, during which the guests walked in the beau- 
tiful gardens, or reclining upon luxuriant cushions, 
regaled themselves with their pipes, or in masticating 
their favorite betelnut, Li made bare his bosom be- 
fore them, and to their astonishment they found it 
was only a needy scholar whose praises they had 
been shouting. 

A needy scholar I 

How firmly they clutched their fobs, lest a canda- 
ree»\ might jump into the pocket of the needy scho- 
lar. But of advice they were as profuse as grass- 
hoppers in August. 

*' Go to the capital — ^go to Kiang-fu" (Nankin the 
ancient capital of the empire,) ." thou wilt perplex 
the learned — thou wilt bewilder the ignorant !" said 
one. 

" Ui I this fellow Li will yet stand with honor be- 
fore the emperor," cried another. 

* A deleterious liquor distilled from rice, 
t A Chinese coin. 



" Appear boldly in the < Scientific Halls' befoie 
the Examiners," said a third, " and never fear bat 
thy name shall be cried at midnight from the higbatf 
tower in the city,=*l' as the successful Li, with whoa 
no other candidate can compete !'' 

" When the wind blows over the fields does not 
the grass bend before it!" said Hok-wan. "Wh^ 
the great Ho speaks will not inferiors obey! tk 
learned academician Ho is my brother — to him tin 
you shall go— one word from him, and even the 
judges themselves shall cry your name." 

" Ivory does not come from a rat's mouth, or goU 
from brass clippings," thought Li, as he listened to 
these remarks — " a few candareens now would be 
better for me than all this fine talk — truly I most be 
a fool not to know all this stufi* before. Yet by the 
sacred manes of my ancestors, I terill go to the <»[»> 
tal, and that, too, ere another sun ripens the n» 
fields — furnished with a letter to the illustrious Ho, I 
may dare admittance." 

Giddy with wine, and with the excitement of hi^ 
hopes for the future, at a late hour Li was borne in i 
sumptuous palankeen to the humble dwelliiig of 
Whanki. 

The poor old soul at first knew not the gay gallant 
who stood before her, so much had the gift-robes cf 
the mandarin changed his appearance. 

*' Heigh-yah! but, Li, thou art as fine as a Bug- 
pie," quoth she, raising her head frcHn the pan of 
charcoal, over which she seemed to be simmering 
something in a small dish — " Heigh — and now I look 
at you again, I see you have drank of that caned 
sam-shu — forever abhorred be the name of I-(ih!t 
with all thy wit dost thou not know the wise layiag 
of Mencius — ' Lil-e a crane among hens is a wum 
of parts among fools " (It may be inferred, I 
think, that the good old Whanki was something of t 
scold.) And while thou hast been guzzling, see wfciC 
I have prepared for thee — what had / to do wilk 
birds-nest soup, and with shark's fins, and wilk 
pigeon's eggs from the table of Hok-wan ! My poor 
Li will be too modest to eat with the great compsay, 
I said to myself, and I will not eat them, bstt wira 
them up to comfort him when he comes back— look, 
here they are," (lifting the dish from the fire) *'iBd 
yet thou comest home like a well-fed, stupid swise!" 

"Now.lush, mother," answered Li, "if thy son 
has been drinking with fools, they wore fine fettkers 
— and now embrace me, for I am going to the 
capital." 

*' Li, thou art drunk — go to bed — the* ci4>ital ii^ 
deed! Ah cursed, cursed I-tih!" exclaimed the old 
woman. 

But when at length Li convinced her that be wss 
neither drunk nor crazy, but in reality about to siait 
for Nankin, as a candidate for honors in the Scientific 
Halls, and with a letter to the great Ho in his poucki 
Whanki knocked her head reverently before tbs 
shrine of the household gods in tdcen of gratitude. 

The remainder of the night was passed in prqpa- 



^ The custom of announcing the names of the 
ful candidates ut the examination. 

t The god of intoxicating liqaon. 
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rations for the journey, and just as the golden ripples 
of the lake danced in the rays of the rising sun, Li 
tenderly embraced his aged parent, and set forth on 
foot for Nankin, more than a hundred miles distant. 

" Ah, the blessed bug," quoth the old woman, 
gazing after him so long as she could catch a glimpse 
€€ his large bamboo hat, " he will not want for rice 
any day — no sycee has he in his pockets, but such a 
tongue in his head, as will bring him food and 
honors." 

Whanki was right. In every hamlet he passed 
through — in every cottage by the wayside, Li found 
a shelter and a welcome — the good people consider- 
ing themselves amply repaid for their hospitality if 
the young stranger would but touch the strings of 
the 2>ipa, or recite to them odes from the Sboo-king. 

In this manner he reached the capital, and crossing 
the marble bridge over the great canal, upon the 
eastern side, entered the city at the Gate of Elxten- 
aive Peace. Going into the first barber's shop which 
offered, Li carefully plucked out his beard, (hear this, 
ye exquisites of modern days!) shaved his head 
anew to the crown, and platted his long black #air 
with red ribbons. Then entering an adjoining tavern, 
he exchanged his dusty, travel-worn garments for 
the rich dress presented him by Hok-wan, which he 
had preserved with great care for the occasion, and 
holding up his fan, to shield his eyes from the sun, 
stepped forth into the busy streets, to look for the 
dwelling of the illustrious Ho. 

And next, within the Hall of Ceremony, in the ele- 
gant mansion of Ho, behold Li in the presence of the 
great man himself— for with the same audacity which 
marked his behavior at the dinner of Hok-wan, had 
Li given the door-keeper a vermilion card, leading 
Ho to expect a visiter of rank. Advancing three 
steps to meet him, Ho bows low to his stranger guest 
— then with graceful ease Li also advances three 
8tep«, and bows still lower— Ho again gravely steps 
forward and makes another salutation — upon which 
Li again does the same — with a still lower bending 
of the body. Ho once more advances — whereupon 
Li, nearly touching the marble pavements with his 
forehead, steps forward yet another three steps ! By 
this time their united and solemn paces had brought 
them near the couch upon which visiters are ex- 
pected to repose themselves. And here again the 
same formalities were gone through with, as to who 
should first be seated thereon. But bei?ig seated, Li 
at once burst forth with such a flow of wit and fancy, 
that Ho was completely captivated ere he knew the 
name or business of the daring youth ! 

Now this was a capital stroke of Li. For the 
academician cared not so much for any dignitary 
tinder the Emperor Supreme, as he did for a man of 
learning, or even for one who could tickle the mo- 
ments as they flew with witty jests, provoking laugh- 
ter. Ho saw at once that Li not only possessed this 
recommendation, but that his knowledge could also 
ring on as many topics as there were bells to the 
Porcelain Tower. When, therefore, he had perused 
the letter af Hok-wan, which, aAer securing his 
ground, Li put into his hand, and aAer having listened 



to the history which the youth gave of his hard strug- 
gles, of his poverty, and earnest desire to come be- 
fore the judges on the day of examination, than Ho, 
embracing him, bade him be of good cheer. 

"Now, by the sacred Budhal" he exclaimed, 
" learning like thine shall win its crown without the 
aid of propitiatory gifts, save to the gods themselves. 
Know, O Li, that Yang and Kau, who enjoy the 
smiles of the great emperor, are this year the exami- 
ners. To them shalt thou go, with no favor but my 
name — humble as it is, it shall cause thine to be en- 
roiled among the literati of the Imperial Academy !" 

No doubt Ho manifested great vanity in this, in so 
much as hinting that his " hiimhle^^ name could 
balance with gold in the scales of avarice ! Never- 
theless Li was delighted, and immediately set about 
piling up such a cloud castle as spread over his 
whole heaven of glory. 

And now the day of examination approached, and 
confident of success, Li boldly presented himself for 
admission. 

Offering the memorial of Ho, which was to insure 
him, as he supposed, the favor of the judges, he was 
much surprised to see those great men, Yang and 
Kau, after turning over the missive with elevated 
noses, expressive of their contempt, cast it from them 
with scorn. 

^^ Heigh! the academician Ho thinks to cheat us 
with bubbles ! He sends us a scrawl devoid of mean- 
ing, to bespeak our favor for an upstart without de- 
gree or title ! Yes — toe tcrill remember the 7iame of 
Xi.'" Saying which, they cast looks of bitter disdain 
upon the needy scholar. 

Then commenced the tedious formula of the ex- 
amination. The candidates, hundreds in number, 
were all obliged to undergo the strict search of the 
officers in attendance. Their robes, pockets, shoes, 
and even their nicely platted queues were examined, 
to see they had not secreted some essay or composi- 
tion of some kind, which they might substitute for 
one written on the spot without preparation, when 
the examiners should command them. This done, 
they were all seated on long benches with their paper 
and pencils ready for the trial — the doors and win- 
dows in the meanwhile being closely barred and 
guarded, that no one from without should have the 
power of smuggling any written paper into the hands 
of the students. 

At a sfgnal-gun the theme for composition was 
given out, and, like the velvet feet of butterflies, the 
pencils of the rival candidates glided smoothly and 
fleetly over the tinted paper. With perfect compo- 
sure and ease, Li wrote off his essay in the most 
beautiful characters, without a single erasure or 
omission — handling the subject with great skill and 
judgment, and gave it into the hands of Yang. 

" Heigh P^ said Yang, without giving himself 
even the trouble to glance over it, but drawing his 
pencil derisively over the fair and beautiful charac- 
ters, " I remember the name of Li ! What stuff is 
here — why the fellow is only fit to grind my ink !" 

" To grind your ink !" quoth Kau, " say rather he 
is only fit to lace my buskins!" 
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And laughing loudly at iheir own wit, the great 
judges Yang and Kau turned their backs upon the 
unfortunate Li. 

Overwhelmed with mortification and rage, he 
rushed to the lower end of the hall, and there was 
obliged to remain until evening, as not until then 
could the doors be thrown open to give egress to any 
one. Here he had the vexation of listening to the 
jibes and sneers of those around him, and of seeing 
others promoted to honors, who were as far inferior 
to him as owls to eagles! What a bitter day for 
poor Li ! and when at length dismissed with renewed 
contumely from the Scientific Halls, he rushed into 
the presence of Ho, swearing loudly that he would 
one day ride over the necks of the proud Yang and 
Kau, " and by the head of Confucius when I do — 
Yang shall grind my ink^ and Kau lace up my 
busl-ins /" he cried with bitterness. 

Ho was terribly indignant at the treatment of his 
protege^ as well as incensed for the insult he ima- 
gined his own dignity had received. But, although 
he was himself high in favor with the emperor, 
Yang and Kau stood still higher, therefore he dissem- 
bled his anger, lest his head might pay the forfeit, 
should those two powerful courtiers incense the em- 
peror against him. 

When he found Li preparing to return home, he 
embraced him kindly, and bade him tarry yet another 
year in the capital. 

" In the end thou wilt surely succeed, O Li. The 
next year the examiners will not be the same, and 
thou may'st then be certain of success," said Ho. 
" Remain with me until the time comes round — thy 
days and nights shall roll off bright and rosy as morn- 
ing clouds — wine, wit, and music, yes, and the 
smiles of women, shall make thee forget the insults 
thou hast received." 

But Li remembered his aged mother, sitting soli- 
tary in her humble home by the side of the lake, and 
his resolution strengthened. 

*< Know, O Ho, that an old mother waits for Li 
afar off. Summer and harvest will come, but Whanki 
has no one to sow her rice, and desolation will sit in 
her dwelling. The &h sport and gambol amid the 
waters of the lake — Whanki has no strength to draw 
them forth, therefore hunger and death will await 
her ! What profit, O wise Ho, should I gain if my 
aged parent suffered I Would not the gods curse the 
race of Li !" 

" Noble youth, take this purse — it is heavy," ex- 
claimed Ho—" hasten to relieve the necessities of 
thy mother — a happy mother in so dutiful a son — 
then return without delay and await the examination. 
I promise thee, thou shalt not this time lack a pre- 
ient for the greedy judges — though, by Budha, I 
would like to give it them at the dagger's point!" 

Accordingly Li bade farewell to his generous 
friend, promising to return as speedily as possible. 

PART n. 

A man who has a tongue may go to Rome. Chin. Prov^b. 
Within the *• Tranquil Palace of Heaven," Hwant- 



sung sat upon the Dragon's Throne, -with all b 
court prostrate before him. 

There was evidently "something rotten in tk 
state of Denmark," for the clouds which veiled tk 
august features of the Celestial Monarch were bltck 
as night — thunder might soon be expected, and kv 
in the dust his humble courtiers awaited the ontpov- 
ing of his terrible wrath. 

Before his footstool knelt the Premier Tang, hm- 
ing in his hand an ofiicial document inscribed wiA 
curious hieroglyphics. 

" By my ancestors," exclaimed the emperor, vil 
a wrathful look from one to the <Aher of his tm- 
bling courtiers, "a wise court is sustained by Ike 
bounty of Hwant-sung ! say rather a pack of idioi, 
asses, dolts, fatted dogs ! What ! shall we become t 
jibe in the mouths of foreign nations! Shall barbi- 
rian kings mock the court of Nankin! Hi! h 
there not one then of my learned oouneellors— ao( 
one of my renowned warriors can decipher me tki 
scroll ! Tremble, then, ye hounds ! Yang, I com- 
mand thee to make known to us the purport of tk 
migpive which the foreign ambassadors have broqgk 
to our court." 

At this order well might Yang turn pale — ^for thoe 
was no more meaning to him in the character! oi 
which his eyes were fixed, than in the slimy trtil 
which the green lizard draws upon the sand. OfS 
and over he turned it — now on this side, now oa Iktf 
— watched narrowly and jealously mean while by aS 
around — for when was one high in favor with prisea 
also the favorite with the mass ! At length, liM 
times reverently knocking his head before flwHl- 
sung, Yang said : 

« Let not the displeasure of Earth's GMory, bcfoe 
whose frown the whole world stands afingfated, at* 
nihilate his slave that the gods have not granted Mb 
power to do the will of his majesty in this tUv. 
He cannot read." 

Then did Hwant-sung call up one aAar another of 
those whose scholastic lore was famed throighoil 
the empire. In vain. Not one could nnderafaid tk 
mysterious scroll. At which, becoming exeeeiUic 
wroth, Hwant-sung swore that unless within tkie 
days his ministers could make known to him ths^f^ 
nifieation of the embassy, their ojices and smUHu 
should all be taken from them — and if in sii diji 
they were still in ignorance, their death aboaU is- 
lease the empire from so many stupid owls ! 

Then did the academician Ho humbly present hJB' 
self at the foot of the throne. 

" Will the emperor deign to open the ears of gia* 
ciousness while the humblest of his slaves spedn? 
Know then, O mighty sovereign, there arrii^ hit 
night at my house a man in whom all knowiedlfe 
seems to centre. His mind, keen as the lighinii^i 
penetrates the most hidden mysteries — there is M 
science, no art, which he hath not already mastersd. 
Command then that he appear before thee to make 
plain that which doth perplex thy majesty's aervants." 

Hwant-sung rejoiced greatly at this informatioa, 
and bade Ho bring the learned sofadkir at once iirto 
his presence. 
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• But when Ho, eager with joy, related to Li the 
good fortune he had secured him, that audacious 
youth positively refused compliance with the com- 
mands of the emperor ! offering as an excuse, that as 
be was but a poor scholar, without title or degree, he 
dared not presume to appear before so much majesty. 
With this answer then the unhappy Ho returned to 
the palace, not doubting but the rage of Hwant-sung 
would vent itself not only upon Li, but also upon 
himself. 

Kneeling before the monarch, Ho exclaimed reve- 
rently — 

" Will your majesty once more graciously listen. 
At the last examination, this man of whom I have 
spoken was turned from the Scientific Halls in dis- 
grace — his essay rejected by the Premier Yang and 
the General Kau. Will it then please thee to bestow 
some favor upon Li, that he may with more pro- 
priety come into this august presence?'' 

" It shall bo done," exclaimed the emperor. " We 
confer upon Li the title of Doctor of the first degree, 
together with the purple robe and yellow girdle. Go 
l)ring him before us." 

With this mark of royal patronage, Ho retraced 
his steps with all the alacrity of a lover, and made 
known to Li the gracious favors of the emperor, sup- 
posing, doubtless, that the student would rejoice as 
one long blind now suddenly restored to light, or as 
a famished man at a feast. But lo! coolly putting 
on the robes of office, as if he had but just cast them 
aside, with the air of a prince, Li signified to the 
great academician Ho his readiness now to obey the 
mandate of the emperor. 

Entering the hall of audience with all the grace and 
ease of a man bred in courts, Li advanced to the 
throne, and after paying the customary homage, rose 
to his feet and looked proudly around upon the 
assembly of grave men and gallant courtiers. 

The knees of the Premier Yang smote each other, 
as he recognized the youth he had treated with so 
much contumely now suddenly brought into notice 
— and well did Kau now remember the name of lA — 
and it seemed as if hot pins tore his flesh, into such 
agitation did that name now throw him. 

Hwant-sung received the new doctor with conde- 
scension, and placed in his hand the document which 
he was required to make plain. 

But Li, casting a meaning glance upon Yang and 
Kau, said : 

'' Can an indiflerent scholar like myself presume 
to know more than these learned men ! Know, O 
mighty emperor, thy servant was deemed unworthy 
of favor by thy commissioners Yang and Kau — 
surely, then, they must be more wise than Li." 

Charmed with the boldness of the youth, the em- 
peror graciously smiled upon him, and motioned the 
two mortified examiners to withdraw. 

Then standing erect, his head thrown back, yet in 
an attitude of careless ease, Li opened the important 
missive, and without even glancing his eye over it 
to imderstand more fully its nature, read it aloud 
from beginning to end, in a clear, melodious voice. 
It proved to be a demand from the king of Fo-Hai, 
19* 



couched in the most insulting language, requiring 
the emperor to restore a part of Corea, consisting of 
no less than a hundred and eighty towns, and also 
demanding tribute from the time of its " usurpations^ 
(as the memorial expressed it) by the Emperor of the 
Tang Dynasty. Thus, but for the skill of Li, the 
empire would have been plunged in irretrievable 
disgrace through the ignorance of its ministers. 

The countenance of Hwant-sung grew black as 
midnight as he listened to this insulting claim, and 
but for the bold remonstrance of Li, he would have 
ordered the bearers of the embassy to instant death. 

*' May it please your majesty to summon the boor- 
ish ambassadors before us," cried Li boldly, " I will 
myself confer with them, and teach them how to re- 
spect the mighty Emperor Hwant-sung." 

Immediately, therefore, the ambassadors were 
brought before Li, who conversed with them in their 
own language with the same haughty bearing as if 
he himself were emperor, interpreting as he did so 
to the indignant Hwant-sung. At length Li dismissed 
them, saying : 

" To-morrow his sovereign majesty, to whom 
your prince is but an earth-worm, will indite an 
answer to your insulting embassy. Retire — and 
tremble as ye walk ! Thank the gods that the gra- 
cious emperor deigns ye to live." 

The audience chamber rang with acclamation, as 
the ambassadors obsequiou^ withdrew in compli- 
ance to the orders of Li, and all the courtiers pressed 
forward to compliment the young doctor — while the 
emperor, embracing him, conferred upon him at 
once the rank of academician, and ordered apart- 
ments to be prepared for him in the palace of the 
Golden Bell. 

With continued graciousnesSj he also directed a 
sumptuous banquet to be got in readiness, and at 
which all the learned men and wits of the court were 
expected to appear. Wine was poured for the guests 
by beautiful young girls of the *' golden lih'es*^*— 
ravishing music swept around them, while at inter- 
vals of the feast, the emperor sent from his own 
apartments a choice theatrical corps {or their enter- 
tainment. 

Now did it seem that all the trialsof Li were over, 
his poverty but a dream long rast, and that now 
upon the pinnacle to which his imbition had pointed 
from early youth, he stood reidy to hurl back in the 
teeth of his enemies the disg-ace which, only a few 
months before, they had helped upon the name of Li. 
The feast wore on evei into th^ night— the wine 
circulated freely, and in iie same breath the courtiers 
exalted the name of th* emperor and of the young 
academician. What ffoader that under the attend- 
ance of such charmi^ig cup-bearers Li should have 
drank more freely man was consistent with hi? new 
dignity ! How from such hands could he resist the 
tempting goblet ! 

The result was, that when the next morning the 
emperor repaired to the Hall of Audience to treat 
with the embassy from Po-Hai, the academician Li 
was not in attendance — nay, did not make his ap- 

* Small feet. 
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pearance until after being twice sumnaoned by royal 
mandate ! 

The courtiers whom Li had feasted the night pre- 
vious, shook their heads and looked significant. The 
Premier Yang and the Greneral Kau resumed their 
usual boldness of demeanor, for no doubt this upstart, 
this vagabond Li, would find the anger of their 
Celestial Monarch more than his head was worth — 
decapitation would certainly follow such contempt 
of royalty ! 

To be tvnce summoned — what audacity ! 

At length Li walked carelessly into the hall — his 
dress somewhat disordered, and his feet thrust negli- 
gently into slippers. But for those who were hoping 
his ruin, what rage to see the emperor not only ex- 
tend his own royal hand in signification that he 
would raise him from the ground, but also con- 
descend to inquire after his health ! 

" I think, learned doctor, the wine was to thy 
faney, yet methinks the fumes are still troubling 
thee ! Ere we proceed to our public duties I would 
have thy wits clearer." 

Saying which, Hwant-sung ordered a plate of hot- 
spiced fish-broth to be brought from the royal kitchens, 
that its eflTects might dissipate the evils of last night's 
debauch. 

And when with unprecedented condescension their 
sovereign even took the chop-sticks, and himself 
cooled it for the palaft of Li, amazement almost 
turned them to marble. 

When his majesty deemed the senses of his new 
favorite sufficiently restored, the ambassadors were 
summoned into the hall. 

Upon the top of the platform, near the foot of the 
"Dragon's Throne," was placed, by the order of 
Hwant-sung, a cushion or divan of the Imperial 
Yellow, embroidered with gold and silver, and upon 
a tablet formed of mother-of-pearl, and richly set in 
a band of emeralds, was a cake of perfumed ink — a 
sheet of flowery paper — a hair-pencil set in a gold 
lube, together with a small jade stone, with which 
to rub the ink. 

Waving his hand condescendingly to Li, the em- 
peror spoke : «' Ascend the platform, learned doctor, 
and repose tbjielf upon the cushions at my feet, 
while I indite to f»ee our answer to these slaves." 

"May it please >our majesty," replied Li, "my 
feet are not in proper dress to approach so near the 
♦ Glory of the Earth.' Will it please thee to com- 
mand new buskins to bebrought thy servant, that he 
may with decency ascend 'he platform." 

This bold request was no sooner profiered than it 
was granted. And then, wih a significant glance to 
the spot where stood Yang anj Kau, pale with rage 
and envy, the audacious Li again addressed the 
emperor : 

" The humblest of thy slaves would not be ofllicious 
—but he has one more request to lay at the feet of 



his gracious sovereign. At the examination this 
year, thy servant was repulsed by Yang, and turned 
from the Scientific Halls in disgrace by Kau ! Will 
it therefore please thee to command the Premier Yaog 
to grind my ink^ and the General Kau to lace mj 
buskins .'" 

Never, perhaps, was an audience- chamber so in- 
sulted ! Even the awe which, in the presence of the 
Celestial Monarch, rendered the courtiers less mea 
than jackals, failed in this case to suppress a mummr 
of indignation which passed from one end of the hili 
to the other. 

But Hwant-sung, well pleased to punish the in- 
justice of his conunissioners, immediately ordered 
them both to approach and do the bidding of Li ! 

To disobey was death. They wanted courage to 
die, therefore preferring disgrace, they obsequioody 
advanced. Kneeling, Kau laced the buskins •/ 
Lif who then ascended the platform, and while re- 
clining at his ease upon the soft cushion at the feet 
of the emperor, Yang stood at his side assidiourij 
rubbing his ink ! 

Thus did Li accomplish his revenge, and triumph 
over his enemies ! 

Taking the pencil, he now, with rapid and esfj 
strokes, proceeded to indite the answeri which the 
emperor vouchsafed to the Po-Hai embassy, aid 
while he did so, Hwant-sung bent over him in astoB- 
ishment, beholding the characters which be traeed 
with so much rapidity to be identical with iboM 
which had so perplexed his court. 

Then standing erect upon the right hand of iht 
" Dragon's Throne," in clear distinct 'tones, JA read 
aloud the imperial answer — the ambassadon tiem- 
bling with fear as they listened. 

"And now return," exclaimed Li, "and tesdi 
your king that foxes may not war with lions, nor tke 
cuckoo steal into the eagle's nest ! He is like a 
vexed grasshopper striving to combat the mighty 
chariot about to crush him, or like a fly in the jawi 
of the dragon ! When the mighty Hwant-sung, H 
whose name fear sits in the hearts of all nations, tfatU 
send a handful of men to seize upon the petty terriloiy 
of Po-Hai, blood shall flow a thousand li !"• 

Kneeling reverently before the throne, and knock- 
ing their heads in token of submission, the ambiS' 
sadors then withdrew to relate to their king that Ifce 
" Celestial Empire was upheld by an Immortal from 
the skies !" who stood ever by the throne of lbs 
Dragon, and to whom all men did reverence. 

From that day the star of Li was in the 
and for many years he enjoyed the undivided 
fldence of the emperor, and attained a rank in IhB 
scale of letters, which renders the name of Li ode- 
brated in Chinese literature. Many volumes of his 
beautiful poems and other works are still pi 
in the Imperial Libraries. 

# Leagnes. 
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Mr. Gillespie and his daughter had retired below 
when the sweeps were gotten out, and had now re- 
turned to the deck. Unconscious of danger, they 
looked admiringly upon the shining and beautiful 
scene. Nearly abreast the island of Porto Rico, in 
full view, lay basking in the beams of the setting 
sun, the dark, rich green of its luxuriant growth of 
cane, here and there varied by groves of the cotton- 
tree, amid which were seen clustering the settle- 
ments of the planters. Astern, but farther distant, 
Cape Engano stretched far to seaward, while inland, 
ridge over ridge, wooded to their summits, rose the 
picturesque mountains of St. Domingo. The nume- 
rous vessels in sight, mostly running before the wind, 
varying in size, in rig, and in the color of their can- 
vas, enlivened the view, while nearer, the frigate in 
her towering proportions was borne majestically to- 
ward them. 

<' Oh, Edward ! what a glorious sight !" said the 
maiden to her lover, who had stepped to her side, as 
she gained the deck. " Look, father ! look at that 
splendid ship, does n't she cleave the waters < like a 
thing of life?' But what is the matter, Edward? 
You are silent, and seem dejected, do tell me?" 

"In a moment, dearest," he whispered, as he left 
her to approach the captain, who had beckoned to him. 

** Mr. Talbot," said the last, " my little craft is in 
great peril, and less than an h(>ur must decide her 
fate. The Spaniard will not be silent much longer, 
and I advise you to get the passengers below." 

" I was about to propose it," replied Talbot, and 
returning to Miss Gillespie's side, said, " summon 
your fortitude, Mary, the ship which you admire so 
much, is a Spanish frigate, and is endeavoring to 
capture the vessel we are in." 

"Oh, how unfortunate! and will they harm us? 
Can they hurt you and father and Frank ? Good God ! 
what is that?" and she shrieked as the ship luffed to 
the wind, and fired a shot, which went plunging 
across the bows of the schooner. 

" Come below, dearest ! come quickly ! Help me, 
Mr. Gillespie, for she has nearly fainted." 

The maiden and her father were conducted to the 
most secure place below, when, resisting the entrea- 
ties of his mistress, Talbot returned to the deck, 
which Frank had refused to leave. 

At the first report of the frigate's gun, the captain 
had called out, " Edge her away, quarter-master, 
keep her off a point ; let the guns alone," he added, 
addressing some of the crew, " let them be, it would 
be worse than useless to fire them — ^the *Bird' must 
now trust to her wings alone." 

The little vessel was in fact at the very crisis of 
her fate. The last shot had told that they were 



within reach of the guns of the enemy ; they felt 
that their only avenue of escape was through a 
gauntlet of fire, and that the loss of a single spar 
would certainly insure their capture. It seemed per- 
fect madness for such a wee thing to abide the wrath 
of the huge leviathan, panoplied in thunder, and pos- 
sessing almost the power of annihilation. But, in 
the forlorn and desperate hope of sustaining the 
enemy's fire for a few moments, without material 
injury her captain steadily pursued his way, but cut 
his anchors from the bow, and threw four of his guns 
overboard. If the wind had been light, the schooner's 
chance would have been a fair one; but the breeze 
instead of lulling, seemed to frei^hen as the sun went 
down. As it was, however, there was a bare pos- 
sibility of escape, for already the little vessel, light- 
ened of so much weight, began to increase her velo- 
city — still there was an abiding, a stunning fear of 
being sunk or disabled by the broadside of the frigate. 
The latter had already opened her fire, and near the 
chase, the fierce, iron hail had fairly lashed the water 
into foam, but the schooner was yet materially un- 
harmed, when a voice more potent than that of gun- 
powder, hushed the loud artillery. 

Unobserved by either, a light and fleecy speck, 
more like a wift of smuke than a fragment of a cloud, 
had risen over the land, and swift as a meteor shot 
across the sky. It was what sailors terra a " white 
squall," and it had caught the chaser and the chased 
wholly unprepared. Almost simulianeously it struck 
them both. The frigates fore-ma*t and main-topmast 
went by the board, and every sail thatwas set, was 
blown into perfect shreds. The " Humming Bird," 
light and resistless, felt the blast but to succumb be- 
fore it — she was whirled over and capsized in an in- 
stant. A number of the crew, entangled in the sails 
and rigging were immediately drowned. The re- 
mainder clambered to the upper-rail, to which they 
clung with the tenacity that endangered life. In a 
paroxysm of anguish, Talbot had thrown himself 
down the cabin-hatchway as he felt the vessel going 
over, and at imminent hazard had rescued Miss Gil- 
lespie, but her father and the servant -ma id perished. 
Frank had been saved by one of the seamen, who 
held him firmly with one hand, while with the other 
he clung to the shrouds. 

As soon as the survivors were assured of their 
immediate safety, they looked around to see if 
there were any hopes of being rescued from their 
position before the night set in. The frigate had 
driven past them, and under a single after-sail was 
hove-to, clearing her hull of the wreck. To the west- 
ward, distinct in the reflected light of the sun, which 
had descended, were several vessels again unfolding 
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to the breeze the canvas which they had wisely furled 
to the passing gust. Some of the larger ones were 
again standing boldly out to seaward, while the others 
like affrighted wild- fowl, were hovering toward the 
shore. They were all too distant, and the air was 
fast becoming too obscure for them to see the wreck, 
or the unfortunate beings who were perched upon it. 

On the first recovery from her swoon, the grief of 
Miss Gille:*pie for the loss of her father was almost 
inconsolable. It required all the endearment and 
entreaties of her lover and her brother to prevail on 
her to struggle against the spasms which threatened 
her very existence. 

The survivors strove to cheer each other, but the 
indiscreet cry of one that ne saw the fin of a shark 
cleaving the surface of the water, led them to fear 
that they were environed by yet greater peril. In 
about two hours the moon arose, and her clear, chaste 
light silvered the crests of the ^-aves, as they curled 
to the now gentle breeze. She had risen scarce more 
than her diameter, when the watchers on the wreck 
discovered two or three dark objects which seemed 
to creep upon the water. Their hopes and their 
fears were equally excited, but presently they heard 
the splash of oars, and they knew them to be boats 
from the frigate. As eager now to be taken as before 
to escape from capture, by shouts and cries they at- 
tracted the notice of those who sought them. They 
were soon removed to the frigate; the lady and her 
brother being led to the cabin, and the remainder, in- 
cluding Talbot, promiscuously confined on the lower 
deck. 

Under jury-foremast and new main-topmast, the 
frigate was the next morning islanding under easy 
sail, along the southern side of St. Domingo. 

Repeatedly but inefiectually Talbot had endeavor- 
ed to convey a message to Miss Gillei^pie, and spent 
the night in sleepless anxiety on her account. He 
knew not into whose hands she had fallen, and 
whether her youth and beauty might not, in the hands 
of unprincipled men, tempt to ruffianly treatment. 
Her brother was with her, it was true, but although 
spirited, he was young and feeble compared to the 
strong men around him. 

Early in the morning, Talbot had asked to see the 
ofllcer of the watch. He was told that he could not 
communicate with any one but through the officer 
of the marine guard, who would not make the rounds 
for three or four hours. Talbot impatiently waited 
for him, and it seemed an age before he made his 
appearance. When he did so, and was told that 
Talbot wished to speak to him, he superciliously 
asked, "Well, sir, what do you want?" 

" I wish," replied Talbot, *' to communicate through 
you to the commander of this ship, that I hold a com- 
mission as lieutenant in the navy of the United States, 
and that with the family of Mr. Gillespie, I was a 
passenger on board of the privateer." 

"This is a singular tale," remarked the other, in- 
credulously ; " have you any proofs of your identity 
— where is your commission?" 

" I hav n't it ; with all my baggage, it was, unhap- 
pily, lost in the schooner." 



"This seems incredible," said the officer, ^'joor 
dress, too, does not indicate the poeition you claioL^ 

" I am aware of it," replied Talbot, " for I scmpii' 
lously avoided wearing any part of my uniform, that 
in appearance even, I might not be classed amoif 
the complement of that unfortunate vessel. But hen 
is her commander, who, as well as his crew, wiD 
bear testimony to what I say." 

" Let them answer for themselves," was theabngit 
reply. " If they escape being hung- as pirates, Ikf 
will fare well." After a moment's hesitation, br 
added, "I will state what you say to Count Ureii^ 
our commander, although I do not mjrself believe it; 
but let me advise you not to rely upon the evideaee 
of these wretches," pointing to the prisoners, "ifyci 
have no other proof you will fare badly." Ashenid 
this, he turned upon his heel and walked awif, 
Talbot with difficulty restraining himself from throt- 
tling him for his coarse, unfeeling rudeness. 

Again, hour aAer hour passed away in fraitlea 
anxiety. Every step upon the ladder which ledfroe 
above, exciting a thrill of hope, only the instaotaftcr 
to be crushed in bitter disappointment. At length, 
about 2 P. M., an orderly, with a file of marines came 
to conduct him to the commander. With alacrity he 
obeyed the summons, and when he reached the gi» 
deck, from habits of association, he felt cheered it 
the sight of the long lines of massive artillery, ik 
stacks of muskets here and there, surmounted will 
their bristling bayonets, and the bright sheen of tk 
sharpened cutlases. As the cabin-door was tlvtmi 
open by the sentry stationed there, he cast a ({uick 
and searching glance around the apartment, in tk 
hope of seeing his betrothed. She was not then, 
and but for the guns projecting from either side,k 
could not have realized that he stood in the csbia of 
a man-of-war, so rich was its furniture and to go^ 
geous its decorations. Gracefully festooned acrai 
its entire width, and partially concealing the while 
and highly polished lattice-work of the aAer-eabii, 
was a deep curtain of crimson embroidered lad 
fringed with gold. On either side, in the lociwn 
between the guns, were magnificent coueheseuo* 
pied and covered with the same material, inteitwiied 
with white. Between the forward and the aAergn, 
on each side, were collections of flowers andfispaitf 
plants. A large mirror in an arabesque frame, wu 
inclined over a rose-wood sideboard, lid w with 
massive plate and a profc»ion of crystal. A rkUy 
chased silver lamp was suspended over a lible, the 
cover of which was of white cloth, like the enrtain, 
fringed with gold. Around were a few rose-wood 
chairs, and from several cages were heard the cfaeerfnl 
and melodious notes of canary-birds. The deck «u 
covered with the finest matting. On the oouch, in the 
recess to the left, was seated a man of middle agetsi 
rather delicate features, except the chin and under 
lip, which were massive and sensual, and a peenlitf 
glance of the eye^ which gave a sinister aspect to as 
otherwise singularly handsome countenance. He 
was spare in figure, and to a casual observer, even u 
he sat, it was perceptible that he stooped, and hie 
whole appearance indicated a IraqiMBt partkiput 
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in the orgies of diMipation. Before him 8tood the 
officer of marines, who had just made his official re- 
port. At a signal from the latter, 1 albot advanced 
toward the count, who said, *' I understand, sir, from 
the officer of the guard, that you declare yourself to 
be a lieutenant in the navy of the United States, but 
that you have no evidence to sustain you. How can 
you expect roe to credit the assertion of a stranger 
' imder such suspicious circumstances as you must ad- 
mit your present position to be." 

**You have a lady on board, sir, my affianced 
bride, who, with her brother, is here under the same 
circumstances with myself, they will tell you that I 
am not an impostor." 

*' Your affianced bride," said the count, not heeding 
what he had last said, *' you are then the friend for 
whom she has been so restless and uneasy ?" 

" I knew that she would be so," replied Talbot ; 
" may I ask now to see her, that she may corro- 
borate what I have said ?" 

"Not so fast," exclaimed the count, "that you 
have gained the affections of the young lady is no 
proof of your being what you profess, indeed, you 
may have won them under an assumed name and 
character." 

" It ill becomes you, sir," cried Talbot, highly in- 
censed, " it ill becomes you to insult a man who for 
the time being is in your power ; but I warn you that 
if 1, or those with me, are unnecessarily detained or 
harshly treated, you will be held to a severe ac- 
countability." 

" And by whom, sir," exclaimed the count, turning 
pale with rage, " by a man wh > has no othe vouchers 
to a most improbable tale, than a horde of pirates, a 
mere boy, and a love-sick maiden ?" 

" The proofs are sufficient, sir, for any impartial 
mind, but I see plainly that you have some purpose 
in seeming to disbelieve them — ^what that purpose is 
your conscience best can tell." 

"What mean you, sir, by this insolence; but I 
know how to curb and to punish <t !" * 

"Insolence! and punish!" contemptuously an- 
swered Talbot, " those are words used by cowards 
when addressing slaves. I defy alike your malice 
and your power. You may maltreat me, but a day 
of reckoning will surely come. I demand to see 
Miss Gillespie and her brother," he added, as his ear 
caught the sound of stifled sobs in the after cabin. 

The count pulled a bell-rope by his hand, and at 
the summons, the sentry who had admitted him, 
opened the door and looked in, while from another 
door, the steward entered and stood obsequiously by 
his master. The latter, pointing to the door, said, 

" Mr. Manuel, take out your prisoner and confine 
him apart from the rest ; sentry, let them pass." 

Talbot hesitated a moment, and then said, " I am 
unarmed and helpless, and it would therefore be 
madness to resist you — but, in the name of humanity, 
I ask you, can you listen unmoved to the distress of 
the unhappy lady within there ; as a man, an officer, 
and a nobleman, I appeal to you in her behalf. She 
has recently lost her father, as you know, and, save 
myself, her young brother is now har only protector." 



" She will be sufficiently protected, sir, without 
your interference — take out the prisoner, Mr. Ma- 
nuel." 

The above conversation had taken place in Spanish, 
which Talbot spoke fluently, but when be found that 
for some sinister purpose, he was not to be permitted 
to see Miss Gillespie, he advanced toward the lattice- 
work and called out in English, " Mary, dear Mary, 
be upon your guard ! Frank, do not leave your 
sister for a moment ; I fear that she is in the hands oi 
a villain." 

" That I will not," cried the boy, who vainly tried 
to force the door, while his sister sobbed convul- 
sively. 

The count, who, although not understanding the 
language, comprehended the import of the words, 
with a gesture of frantic impatience, motioned the 
officer to lead his prisoner away. 

Talbot, satisfied that the danger was lessened by 
the timely warning he had given, without resistance, 
submitted to be led from the apartment. 

When left alone, the count remained for some 
time in a thoughtful attitude. " If I could but speak 
their horrid language," he said, soliloquizing with 
himself, " or if she understood mine, I should cer- 
tainly succeed, for as to this would-be bridegroom, 
I can easily get rid of biro, and of the brother also, 
if he prove intractable. Let me see ! can I trust 
Gonzalez? From the expression of his eye some- 
times, as well as from his never speaking of her, I 
fe ir that ' e knows all about his unhap >> sister; and 
yet I must trust him, or abandon all, for he is the 
only interpreter we have. There is no help fo it ; 
I cannot give up the game so freshly started — but I 
will be wary and watch I im c'o ely." He slightly 
touched the bell, " Send Gonzalez to me," he said to 
the attendant, who obeyed the summons. A few 
moments after, a young man of 23 or 24 years of 
age entered the apartment, and bowing to the count, 
awaited his commands in silence. From his spare 
figure, he looked taller than he really was. His hair 
and moustaches were glossy black, curling in their 
rich luxuriance. His eye-brows, thick and bushy, 
formed one continuous arch, and the eye beneath, 
black and lustrous^ was soA and subdued in its ordi- 
nary expression, but at times, in a single glance, 
would convey a startling idea of latent but indomi- 
table energy. His features were almost femininely 
regular, and his voice musically clear and sweet. 
The count*s fears were not without foundation ; his 
secretary, for such was the position of Gonzalez, 
knew his sister's wrongs, and like a true Spaniard, 
thirsted for an opportunity to revenge them. His 
commander scanned him closely wherj he stood for 
some minutes, the young man at first returning his 
gaze with a look neither too humble, nor yet auda- 
cious, and then deferentially turned his eyes in an- 
other direction. 

" What is the matter, Gonzalez ? You seem of 
late unusually taciturn and moody." 

" I think, senor, that my health is suflering from 
long confinement to the ship. I need recreation on 
shore." 
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" What mean you by long confinement — were you 
not on shore repeatedly last month in Havana?" 

** No, senor ! If you will recollect, I applied 
several times to go, but on each occasion you had 
important letters or despatches to write." 

" Did you hear from home before we sailed," and 
the count's look became intensely riveted upon him. 

The young man slightly colored, " !• heard indi- 
rectly, senor, that all were well." 

" V om whom ?" 

** From a muleteer who resides in the adjoining 
village." 

" Did he give you any parficu'ai-s?" 

" None, senor, worth relating." 

The count paused. He was dissatisfied, yet feared 
that by further questioning he might excite the very 
suspicions he wished to rep • ss. .\ssuming a bland 
and conciliatory tone, 1 e said, *' I have been to blame, 
Gonzalez, and a ill make am m ds. When we reach 
port, you sha ' huve am pi • opportunities to recruit 
on shore. S oul I you need fun 's, consider my 
purse at your service." 

'* Thanks, seiior ! my salary is more than sufficient 
for all my wants." 

" Well, should you be in need, remember my 
offer ; but come nearer, I have now something con- 
fidential to impart. You are aware that the lady 
brought on board last nighl is now in the after-cabin." 

"I am, senor." 

** One of the prisoners, doubtless an impostor, as- 
sumes that she is his betrothe I. I wish you to see 
her and ascertain how she is affected toward him." 

" It is n en ess, ^enor. At ihe nvitation of Lieu- 
tenant Flores, I accompanied him in his boat last 
night, and in rescuing the prisoners fro ii the wr> ck, 
witnessed how tenderly that lady clung to the man 
you speak of." 

" It may have been the convulsiveness of fear !" 

*'If so, seiior, it would have ^ubsided with the 
occasion that gave it birth ; but it continued to the 
last, and while she evi ue I f >i the la ' the solicitude 
of an elder sister, she seemed to regard the American 
as her chosen and sole protect )r." 

" How were they separated ?" 

" I understood, senor, by your order-," replied the 
youth with an air of surprise." 

'^I mean," said the count, somewhat confused, 
** how did they bear it ?" 

**He was at first disposed to resist, but a moment 
after submitted with an air of stern resignation." 

"And she?" 

''She at first seemed bewildered, and could not 
comprehend the purport of the order ; when she did 
so, she implored her lover, for such he must be, not 
to desert her, but after he had whispered a few words 
to her, she too submitted, and with such meek gentle- 
ness as moved the hardest hearts to sympathy." 

"Sympathy," exclaimed the count, reddening; 
"where there is no real distress, there can be no oc- 
casion for its exercise. In common humanity, I am 
bound to protect her from the acts of an impostor " 
There was a slight twitch of the secretary's upper 
lip, but he said nothing. 



" At all events, I wish you to converse with her, 
Gronzalez. Try if you cannot reconcile her to t 
short separation from her lover, and assure her thit 
as soo:i as I am satisfied that he is what be repre- 
sents himself, he shall be free." 

The secretary bowed in acquiescence, and the 
count rising, led the way into the after cabin. Ii 
was fit for the boudoir of a queen. * A carpet of tbe 
richest Persian dyes and softest texture ixras under 
foot. Except in front, the whole apartment wm 
lined with fawn-colored tapestries ; the wiodovi 
framed into the after ports had party-colored curtaoi 
of fawn and cherry colors. An ottoman and sevenl 
chairs were covered with embroidered damask co^ 
responding to the tapestry; a small, richly-canred 
book-case was filled with handsomely bound boob. 
There was a pair of globes upon stands, and a hvp, 
a guitar, mirrors and candelabra, with a few null 
but exquisite paintings completed the equipment fl 
this cell of a Sybarite. 

With disheveled hair, and eyes inflamed witk 
weeping, in all the abandonment of grief, Miss Gil- 
lespie lay with her head upon her brother *s breast, 
who, as the door was opened, threw hisanns aromd, 
as if more perfectly to protect her. With a courteooi 
air, and all the finished breeding of an artificial gu* 
tieman, the count advanced and paid his respeeii 
through the medium of the interpreter. " Had she 
sustained no injury from the accident of the ni^ 
before? Had she recovered from her alarm? 
Had she slept well? Could he do any thing /or 
her ?" 

The three first questions she answered in moDfr> 
syllables. At the fourth, she made an efibrt to speak, 
but maiden bashfulness overcame her, and she looked 
imploringly to her brother. The youth constmed 
her feelings rightly, and said, 

" We wish, sir, to see our friend, Mr. Tftlbol, who 
was, with us, a passenger in the schooner.^ 

" At present it cannot be," answered the eonnt, 
" but ^hen we reach Havana, he will doubtless provs 
his character, and then you can be again united, 
but," addressing her, "so much beamy should Ml 
be marred by untimely grief. A few days mora aad 
your friend will be restored to liberty. Hera I 
cannot make any distinction between Mm and Ae 
other prisoners. Let me therefore entreat yon,Mfaii 
to dry up your tears, and let a smile oooe mora 
wreath itself upon your lovely cheek." 

" Say to him," asked Miss G., of the inteqifei e r, 
" that I am in deep aflHiction. Yesterday I lost my 
father, and now, when I am most helpless, I am by 
his act" (she looked toward the count) ** separated 
from the friend whom that father had chosen ss ny 
protector through life. I am therefore in no mood to , 
listen to compliments, which would be ill-timed fnit 
any one, most of all from him.*' 

The count stifled his vexation snd said, **I beg 
pardon for this intrusion. I will await a more sea- 
sonable time to express my sympathy snd make s 
proffer of my services ;" so saying, he wiifadrew, 
desiring Gonzalez to remain and gather Ube psr- 
ticulan of their history. 
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An unprincipled man, in his sphere poflsessiog 
almost unlimited power, he felt himself baffled by an 
unarmed prisoner and a helpless maid. " Till now," 
he said to himself, '* I thought Dolores beautiful, but 
her features wont the intellectual grace and harmony 
of this northern houri. At all hazards, she must be 
mine. If all else fails, the drug must be resorted to. 
It is certainly the speediest and I know not but that 
it is the best ; but I am neglecting my first precaution. 
fie rung the bell for the steward, a dark, swarthy 
Italian, with the body of a man surmounted on the 
legs of a dwarf 

''Domingo," said his master, go into the secret 
passage and watch Gonzalez, who^is now with the 
lady. Note every thing that he does, and try to 
gather the meaning of what he says." 

The steward obeying, disappeared through a panel 
that opened with a spring. 

In about half an hour, Gronzalez came forth from 
the inner cabin, and stated what he had learned of the 
prisoners, which, as there was no concealment, is 
precisely what is known to the reader. When he had 
retired, at a peculiar signal from the count, the panel 
noiselessly fiew open, and the steward reappeared be- 
fore his master. His account was any thing but 
satisfactory, and the count's brow was darkened 
with deep mistrust, as he listened to the recital. 

About sunset. Miss Gillespie, aroused by some in- 
centive, sent to ask if her brother and herself might 
be permitted to wal^ on the upper deck. Assent 
was most graciously given, and the count himself 
escorted her. Finding that she would not converse, 
and that his presence was evidently irksome to her, 
he smothered his chagrin, and after a few turns, left 
the orphans to themselves. 

It was an hour and a scene fitted to captivate the 
eye and refresh the soul; and such was its soothing 
influences, that Miss G. frequently found her mind 
wandering from the contemplation of the perils which 
environed her. The night previous, the ship, driven 
before the blast, was whirled with resistless velocity 
along a bed of seething foam. Now, the gentle wind 
borne from the land, wafted fragrance on its wing, 
and the sea, slightly ruffled, seemed to enjoy the re- 
freshing embrace of its sister element ; the ship, too, 
under a cloud of canvas, bnow-white and full dis- 
tended, pressed majestically on, the spray, like fairy 
fret-work curling and combing beneath the bow and 
the rippling wake sparkled in the rays of the setting- 
sun. The gorgeous western sky was tinged with 
the hues of crimson and gold ; the south was a bound- 
less expanse of blue, the island of St. Domingo, lofty, 
picturesque and beautiful, bounded the northern and 
eastern horizon. The land, but little cultivated, 
seemed fertile in the extreme, and was covered with 
i^ lofty and umbrageous trees, the tangled and luxiviant 
undergrowth seeming so interlaced as even at high 
noon tu entercept the light of the sun. The near 
mountains were covered to their very summits with 
verdure, not the tawny verdure of a northern clime, 
but the brilliant green of the tropics, while the loftier 
mountains wreathed their bald and craggy tops with 
the clouds that floated in the distance. 



The Sim had gone down and the moon was up : 
still M ss Gillespie paced the deck with her brother. 
It was evident that she had some purpose in view, 
and by those who watched her, she was observed to 
cast frequent and furtive glances around. At length 
a figure that had been stealthily gliding along under 
the shadow of the bulwarks to leeward, suddenly 
stepped beside her, and whispered) "Lady, I have 
endeavored to see him, but failed. Some time to- 
night I will surely succeed. In the meantime there 
is but one resource. Take this powder, and when 
you go below, dissolve it, and take a part yourself, 
giving the remainder to your brother. If you would 
be safe, neither of you should sleep a wink to-night. 
Be careful of what you eat or drink. But, hush! 
there is a man's head raised above the rail — he has 
been observing us. I must away — but do not forget 
this." He handed a small folded paper as he spoke, 
and immediately disappeared. 

Miss Gillespie had brought a book on deck with 
her, and by occasionally seeming to read it, had at 
first given a pretext for remaining. Into this book 
she inserted the paper, and soon after turned to leave 
the deck, when some one brushed rudely against her, 
and the book fell. The person, who, in her con- 
fusion she did not recognize, instantly picked it up, 
and in seeming eagerness to return it, let it fall a 
second time. Frightened almost beside herself, Miss 
G. now snatched it up and hurried below. Unfor- 
fortunately, the paper was not to be found. So dreadful 
seemed the fate before her, that with difficulty she 
restrained herself from shrieking aloud. Frank 
cheered her all he could, although he had but a faint 
conception of the danger. They determined to deny 
themselves food and liquids of every description, 
hoping thereby to avoid the administration of an 
opiate. Alas ! they knew not the infernal arts of 
the demon in human shape, who had them in his 
power. ' 

That evening, as was his wont once a week, the 
count supped with his officers in the ward-room, and 
he remained until near midnight; but in the mean- 
time his diabolical agent had not been idle. 
' About 1 1 o'clock Frank and his sister were sensible 
that they were inhaling an aromatic and fragrant 
vapor. At first they enjoyed it ; but it soon occurred 
to them that they were fast becoming drowsy. With 
desperate exertions they endeavored to force the 
doors, or to obtain assistance by their loud and vocife- 
rous outcries. The breeze had unfortunately fresh- 
ened on deck, and there was much tramping and 
running overhead, so that they were unheard, or if 
heard, unheeded. One would suppose that this agi- 
tation and fear would have proved an antidote to the 
insidious eflects of the drug ; but no ! gently, imper- 
ceptibly, they felt their systems relax; they soon 
began to wonder at their alarm; a delicious langour 
enthralled them, and as volume after volume of the 
scented vapor rolled into the apartment, they sur- 
rendered themselves to its influence, and pressed 

in each other's arms, were soon wrapped in a pro- 
found and insensible sleep. 
About an hour before, Talbot, to whom the night 
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previous had been a sleepleas one, although racked 
with anxiety, had fallen into a light and fitful slumber, 
when he was instantly aroused by a hand being laid 
upon his chest, and a voice whispering in his ear, 
^' Do not speak, but follow; imitate my motions as 
exactly as you can. For Grod's sake be cautious, you 
know not how much is at stake.'' 

The speaker, who was lying beside him on the 
deck, then rolled over toward the hatchway; but 
when the sentry turned in his round, be remained 
perfectly still. This he repeated, slowly and cau- 
tiously; Talbot followed his example, until they 
reached what sailor's term the combings of the main- 
hatch, i. e. the elevated pieces around it, to prevent 
the water from running into the hold. He there 
waited for some time until he saw the sentry loiter at 
the furthest end of his round, when he quickly threw 
himself down the hatch, and crept on one side out of 
sight. As soon as Talbot had done the same, he led 
the way among the casks and barrels. When they 
had proceeded a little distance, he whispered, " The 
master's-mate of the hold, who is a fellow-townsman 
of mine, had this passage opened for me to day. Had 
he refused, and he hesitated for a long time, that 
villain in the cabin would inevitably succeed in his 
plans." 

" What plans," eagerly asked Talbot. *' I know 
not who you are, or whither you are leading me — 
explain.'' 

^' You will soon know me ; but let it content you 
now that I lead you to save your mistress. But that 
I feared the interference of that ruffian, the steward, 
I would have gone alone." 

*' Lead on, then! lead quickly!" said Talbot, his 
fears strongly excited. 

They resumed their way, groping along in the 
dark, and taking every step with the greatest caution. 
In a short while they distinguished the faint light 
admitted from the deck above through the fore* hatch. 
As soon as tliey hud gained this opening, Gonzalez, 
for it was he, taking ihe opportunity when the sentry 
was furthest off, and had his back toward him, sprung 
quickly up, and blowing out the light in a lantern 
which hung to an upright timber, immediately re- 
turned to Talbot's side. As was anticipated, the 
sentry, supposing the light to have beenextinguisthed 
by a flurry of wind, took the lantern down, and pro- 
ceeded to the main-hatch, to relight the lamp. As he 
did so, they both, unperceived, succeeded in gaining 
first the gun and then the upper-deck. Then sepa- 
rating, each one quietly and undetected reached the 
quarter-deck, and again rejoining each other, they 
slipped through a port- hole to a narrow platform 
outside, called the main-chains, and there, in intense 
anxiety, concerted their future movements, for the 
most perilous part of their enterprise was yet before 
them. 

CHAPTER ni. 

The convivial party in the ward-room had been 

broken up by a squall, and with the other sea-officers, 

the count had repaired to the quarter-deck. For a 

short time the wind blew with violence, and was suc- 



ceeded by a heavy fall of rein. In leu tlMui an hov 
there was a perfect calm, and the sails flapped slo;- 
gishly against the mastt as the ship moved wiihtkt 
undulations of a light ground-swell. 

In the cabin, the solitary lamp, snspended from i 
beam, through the gauze-like vapor shed its soft light 
upon the rich and costly furniture, and revealed tkt 
forms of the sleepers, whose deep breathing akise 
proclaimed their existence, so immovable was their 
position — so much deprived did their bodies seem of 
the watchful guardianship of the spirits within that 
The faint and silvery light, the attenuated Taper, Ik 
fragrant odors wafted from the flo-wers in front, fk 
boy, with his noble brow undimmed by sin or sorrov, 
the lovely maiden, one arm upon her breast, and om 
clasped around her brother, formed an atmosphot 
and a group in and around which angels might km 
to linger. But a serpent had stealthily glided m, ui 
the count, with maddening pulse and gloating e^ 
looked upon his unconscious victim. Incapable of 
any feeling but that of a hardened libertine, no thoq^ 
of the dire ruin he was about to inflict for one iostaot 
stayed his purpose. As the spider, aHer weaving in 
web, contemplates the struggles of the entangled If, 
bet ore clutching to devour it, so he stood, revelisf 
in anticipation on the sensual feast before him. it 
length he approached, he gently touched, then breatkd 
upon, and called them by their names, and Aes 
more rudely shook them. As he anticipated, they 
neither heard nor heeded him. The stillness wn 
death-like and pfofound. He removed the boy fron 
the girls embrace, and she lay resistless at his niere7. 
For an instant longer he paused ; he fondled her hsad, 
he played with her tresses ; he stooped to kiss her 
moi^t and parted lip. 

The fiend-like purpose was frostrated: a cruhiag 
blow descended upon his head, and he rolled over 
and fell f>enseless on the deck. With one foot opoa 
the prostrate form, and the massive bar again op- 
lifted, Talbot stood over him, while from Ihe door 
way Gonzalez looked on. 

<' Hold !" said the last, as Talbot was about to re> 
peat the blow, "Hold! another stroke may iut 
him, and that is a task reserved for me alone." Be 
advanced as he spoke, and proceeded to examioetbi 
wound. *' It is a very severe contusion," he adM 
a moment aHer, '* and if it had fallen a little 
direct, the blow would have been a fatal one. 
now wholly insensible, and unless my skill in snrgary 
fails me, he will remain, for some days at leait, ia t 
perfect stupor. It is most fortunate. We need not 
now attempt an escape, for no one can suspect W| 
and before he recovers, we shall probably be in Hi* 
vana. Let us place him in his room and retire; the 
vile, pandering steward will not dare to enter 
the night, and in the morning, I will be hovering] 
It is useless, no human eflforts can awake them now," 
he added, as he ^aw Talbot endeaToring to arowe 
the maiden : " but they are safe, and that they may 
continue so, we must not lose a moment." 

With a sigh, Talbot relinquished the hand of Ui 
mistress, which he had clasped within his own, and 
pressing his lips to her fair forehead, tamed to 
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Gronzalez in removing the wounded man. They 
then effaced ail traces of their presence, and retired 
as they had come, through the window of the quarter- 
gallery. 

The next morning the table in the forward cabin 
'Was spread for breakfast ; the steward, in passing to 
and fro, grinned leeringly as from time to time he 
looked toward the after cabin. One of the midship- 
men of the watch came to report 8 o'clock. The 
steward tapped lightly at the state-room door, but 
receiving no reply, and not presuming to disturb his 
master, took it upon himself to report to the officers 
that the count said '* Very well" — the usual reply. 
By 9 o'clock, he began to be uneasy, not that he ap- 
prehended any thing to have happened to his master, 
but that the lady might awake before the count had 
left her apartment. At the lattice-work, and to the 
key-hole of his ma:»ter's door, he alternately placed 
his ear. At the last he thought that he distinguished 
a deep and smothered breathing ; at the lirst he could 
hear no sound whatever. Satisfied that his master 
was in his state-room, he felt more easy. 

At 10 o'clock, the wonted hour, the drum beat to 
quarters for inspection. When the first lieutenant 
came to make his report, the steward intimated that 
the count was indii^posed. 

*' Has he directed that he should not be disturbed?" 
ai^ked the officer. 

The steward admitted that he had not. 

*'Have you been summoned to him in the night?" 

" No, sir !" 

"Then I must make my report." He advanced 
to the door and knocked, at first gently, and then 
louder and more loudly still. There was no reply; 
and the officer, turning the bolt, to the surprise of the 
steward, the door yielded to his push, and flew open. 
(That iheir mode of entrance might not be suspected, 
Gonzalez had unlocked it before retiring.) The 
count was found with his wrapper on, lying in a 
profound stupor, the blood clotted thickly over the 
wound he had received. The orphans were buried 
in a sleep which the surgeon pronounced unnatural; 
and the steward was sustpected of having drugged 
them, and afterward attempted the life of his master. 
This miiserable wretch was thrown in irons as the 
supposed murderer of the man in whose contem- 
plated villainy he had been a willing and a free par- 
ticipant. 

Light and baffiing winds detained the frigate, and 
on the evening of the fourth day after the incident 
above related, she had just cleared the windward 
passage, and wiih Cape la Mole astern, was standing 
along the northern shore of Cuba, for the port of 
Havana. The count had laid in a comatose state 
since his accident, and his constant heavy breathing 
and frequent moans, showed how much pressure 
there was upon the brain, and how much he suffered. 
In the course of this day his respiration had become 
more regular and less oppressive, and about 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon, he awoke to consciousness and 
a sense of pain. By degrees his recollection returned, 
and after making a ||w inquiries, to the surprise of 
ev^y one, he ordered the steward to be released, 
20 



and again summoned in attendance upon him. These 
two, the master, just rescued from the grave, and 
the servant who would have found an ignominious 
one had his master died, conferred for a long time 
together. After questioning his steward closely, the 
count said, "I am satisfied, Domingo, that it was 
not from your hand that I received the blow. I left 
you in the forward cabin, you could only have entered 
on the starboard side, and in that direction my head 
was turned, and I must have seen you. The blow 
was on the other side — probably from some one 
secreted there. "Were you at any time absent from 
the cabin, after I went to the ward-room ?" 

** Not an instant, senor !" 

" It is strange ! Could he have entered by the 
quarter-gallery ?'* 

** It must have been so, senor, although I can dis- 
cover no marks." 

" I suspect Gonzalez," said the count ; '< indeed, I 
am sure that he has been concerned, but then he had 
not the vigor to deal such a blow. That hateful 
American must have been the man. I will be deeply 
revenged !" 

Late that afternoon, as Talbot, sitting aloof from 
the other prisoners, was grieving that Mary's per- 
secutor had recovered his faculties before the arrival 
of the ship in port, and from which he feared the most 
serious consequences, he was accosted by the mas- 
ter's-mate, who said, in passing, "Courage, my 
friend, you will soon be at liberiy — take a cigar to 
cheer you." 

Talbot thanked him, and was about to decline, 
when he caught the eye of the officer, and noticed 
that he pui^hed a particular one out tVom the small 
bundle he held in his hand; Talboltook it, and watch- 
ing his opportunity, opened his cigar unobserved- 
It contained a small slip of paper wiihin its fold* 
with these words. " We are strongly suspected, if 
not discovered; I know it from the searching exami- 
nation I have undergone. We must fly and rtach 
Havana be/ore the ship if possible. I^ on the alert 
for any opportunity that may preisent to slip up the 
main-hatch ladder, near which 1 will be hovering. 
Do not hesitate ! Here you are absolutely wiihin the 
power of the tyrant. He will throw you into the 
Moro Castle as soon as we arrive, and bel'ore your 
case can be investigated, months must elapse, and 
in the meantime, the lady will be lost to you forever." 

This note agitated Talbot exceedingly. It was 
agonizing to think of lea\ing Mary and her brother 
in the hands of their unprincipled Cdplor; and yet, 
from his own experience thus lar, he felt sure, that if 
he remained, he would be kept separated from her, 
and most probably confined in a dungeon until her 
ruin was completed. His only consolatiou was, that 
the count could not recover sutliciently to renew his 
nefarious designs before the ship had reached her 
port of destination. This consideration determined 
him to make his escape if possible. 

There had been some water heated in the coppers, 
(anglice — boiler,) for the purpose of giving the count 
a prescribed bath. It so happened that while the 
cook's attention was drawn another ^'ay, a piece of 
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meat "was thrown in, "which rendered the water 
greasy and unfit for itn destined u&e. The masterV 
mate was therefore directed to have more drawn 
from the hold. Accordingly he came upon the lower 
or birth-deck, and as he stepped from the ladder, 
said, sufficiently loud for Talbot to hear, who was 
reclined beside it, ^'Look out!" and passed imme- 
diately on. The latter, taking the hint, but uncertain 
how to apply it, remained for a few moments in great 
suspense, when the master's-mate called the sentry 
forward to hold the light for him. As the latter 
moved forward, Talbot availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity, and instantly hurried up the ladder, although 
yet uncertain if such were the plan concerted by his 
friends. He was very soon assured, however, for 
nearly abreast of him, from the shadow between two 
of the guns, a figure advanced a few steps and imme- 
diately retired again. It proved to be Gonzalez, and 
together they clambered out over one of the guns, 
and found themselves by the small skiiTof the priva- 
teer, which had been saved and hoisted up imme- 
diately under the anchor in the waist. Fortunately, 
the wind had hauled nearly ahead, and with the 
yards sharp-braced up, the ship was sailing slug- 
gishly along, with her head rather diagonally inclined 
toward the shore. 

"We must remain quiet here," whispered Gon- 
zalez, *' until some movement be made on deck, in 
the noise of which we can lower the skifif unde- 
tected." 

The wind was gradually freshening, and the ship 
began to plunge with the increasing swell. After a 
while the topgallant-nails were taken in, but it was 
an operation so quickly performed, that before the 
boat was lowered half the di&tance it was suspended 
from the water, the noise ceased, and they were 
obliged to hold on. In about half an hour after, which 
seemed to them an almost interminable space of time, 
they were cheered with the welcome order, 

" Man the main clew-garnets and bunllines," pre- 
paratory to hauling up the mainsail. As the men 
ran away with the ropes, and clued and gathered the 
large and loudly flapping sail to the yard, Talbot and 
Gonzalez lowered the boat, and casting her loose, the 
ship passed by without any one observing them and 
was soon lost to view in the obscurity of the night. 
They had exchanged apprehended evils from human 
malignity for . instant and appalling danger. The 
moon, struggling through a bank of clouds and shorn 
of her brilliancy by the opposing mist, cast her fur- 
tive beams upon the fretted sea. Instead of the pro- 
longed and easy swell of the mid-ocean, the gulf, as 
if moved by adverse tides, whirled its waves about 
like some huge Briareus, tossing his hundred arms 
in the wildest and most furious contortions. The 
skiflf was so light, so frail, and so difi[icult of trim, 
that they were every moment in danger of upsetting. 



The swell rapidly increased, and as they sunk an 
the trough of the sea, and shut out the faiot horoia. 
the succeeding wave overshadowed, and its cxti 
seemed to curl in anger above tbena. Sometimes i 
wave, like some monster rising from the deep,loal»d 
down black and threatening upon the tiny bou,ai^ 
then rolling its seething foam along the iidei, a 
rushed ahead, and gathering into a mass, teemed to 
await her coming. Thinly clad, and aoon wet to tk 
skin, as they rode upon the tops of the waveB,tkf 
suffered bitterly from the coldness of the \rind. lane 
hollow of the sea, they were sheltered <Mie moDcat 
only to be more exposed the next. Soaietime^ridiBC 
upon the broken crest of a wave, they felt upon their 
bed of foam, as insignificant and far more hripka 
than the gulls which, disturbed in their slumber, 
screamed around them. The oars were of little scr 
vice, save to steady the boat in the dreadful pitchiab 
and careerings to which it was every instant *» 
jected. One managed the oars, or sculls rather, wiu4 
the other steered and occasionally bailed. Timr 
could be no transfer of labor, for it was eertiindeili 
to attempt a change of position. Although tbe 
current set along the land, the wind and the hem 
of the sea, drove them indirectly tonrard it. Ahia 
five hours incessant fatigue, cold, cramped u^ 
wearied to exhaustion, they reached the near viciJutT 
of the shore, and running along it for abont a mile, it 
increased danger, for the boat was now nearly brot^ 
side to the sea, they made the mouth of a mmL 
harbor, into which, as their frames thrilled withgii' 
titude, they pulled with all their might. Asthepetce 
and the joys of heaven are to the wrangling sndooi- 
tumelies of this world, so was the placid stiilaeH oT 
that sheltered nook to the fierce wind and trodbibl 
sea without. The transition was as sadden as it w 
delightful, and with uncovered heads and apianed 
gaze, each paid his heartfelt tribute of thankfoloe**. 
On one side of the sequestered little bay, throsgli 
the dim and uncertain light, they discovered two or 
three huts, embowered and almost concealed by 
groves of the umbrageous and productive bsBtsS} 
whose large pendent- leaves ¥raviDg in the wisd, 
seemed at one time to beckon them on, ^'^ at ts- 
other to warn them from approaching. It WM eri- 
dently a &hing settlement, for there werasoowboab 
liauled up on the shore, and a long seine vm kwBg 
upon a number of upright poles. Pulling towtrd 
what seemed the usual landing, their light skiff gisted 
upon the pebbly beach, and they leaped, oTwjojred, 
upon the silent shore — silent and mute in til thu 
pertains to human action or the human voice, but 
eloquent, most eloquent, in the outpourings of a rich 
and teeming earth, and the gushing emotions of 
thankfulness it awakened in the bosoms of those two 
weary and persecuted men. 

[21» As esafsaaMi. 
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VICTORY AND DEFEAT 



To-DAT, with loud ncclnim the welkin rings 
I» pruise of deeds the shout of ViCToar brings : 



To-morrow, not e'en Echo wi%repsst 
The praise of deeds then caaeslsd by 



TO MOTHER. 



BT ANNIS OSXT. 



Oh ! wake, my mother ! wake ! and hail 

With me this dawning day ; 
Oh wake, my mother ! wake and list 

Thy daughter's fervent lay. 

She comes to seek thy blessing, 
And to whisper in thine ear — 

That warmer glows her love for thee 
With every added year. 

Wake, mother ! wake ! while faintly steal 
The sunbeams pure and bright, 

And playful throw around thy conch 
Their most bewitching light. 

For this is a hallowed day, mother ! 

A hallowed day to me ; 
'T was at its dawn, four years ago, 

That first I greeted thee. 

We love the sunbeams, mother, 

And wheresoe'er they rest, 
We feel their sacred influence. 

As though some angel g^est 

Concealed itself mid golden rays, 

That from God's holy shrine 
Fall as night-dews or summer-showers, 

Refreshing and divine. 

We love the sunbeams, mother ! 

What beauties they awake, 
When first from the clear eastern iky 

All gloriously they break. 

Oh ! how the flowers delight to feel 

Their warm kiss from above. 
And brighten 'neath it as the heart 

Beneath a kiss of love ; 

And merrier dance the waters, 

When every ripple shows 
A sparkling crown like diamond gems, 

As carelessly it flows. 

But wake, my mother ! wake and list 

The strain I have to sing ; 
'T is not of these glad sunbeams, 

Though joy around they fling, 

But of a sunbeam brighter, 
That cheers me ^\\ the while. 

And never knoweth change, mother ! 
The sunbeam of thy smile. 

How often, oh ! how often. 
When my heart feels lone and drear, 



Its thrilling presence banishes 
All thoughts of grief or fear. 

How often, often, mother ! 

When I 've mourned, but scarce knew why, 
I 've hailed its light, and soon forgot 

The tear-drop and the sigh. 

For thoughts of sadness will intrude 

Upon my soul ofttimes ; 
Thev come and bid me ne'er forget 

That there are purer climes. 

And still I trust its radiance 

May fall upon my soul 
Through all my future hours and days. 

As onward still they roU. 

And, mother ! oh, my mother ! 

When this dream of life is o'er, 
When God calls back his wandering child 

To Heaven's unclouded shore, 

Amid the pure and golden beams 

That fall around me there. 
The gentle stir of angel wings 

And harp-strings softly fuir, 

I '11 not forget thee, mother ! 

Though fleeting years have flown. 
But come sometimes and watch o'er thee 

When thou art all alone. 

Thou wilt not see me, but I '11 come 

Upon the summer breeze. 
Or hidden lay amid the shade 

Of young, gree nsummer leaves. 

And whisper in thine ear, mother. 

Of what I feel too well. 
But words of mortal dialect 

Can never, never tell. 

I '11 whisper of my fervent love. 

And breathe low thanks to thee 
For all the tenderness and care 

Thou hast bestowed on me. 

And I shall hope to meet thee 

In the sinless land on high. 
Where we can lisp in tones of love 

The language of the sky. 

Oh ! I shall be waiting, mother dear ! 

And watching all the while, 
To greet again, with happy heart, 

The sunbeam of thy smile. 



ON A DIAMOND RING. 



BT CHAKLSS B. TRAIL. 



Rabb is the diamond's lustre, and the mine 
No richer treasure hath than yellow gold ; 
Yet were its jewels of a price untold. 

Still dearer charms this little ring doth shrine. 

Circling thy taper finger, how divine 
Its lot ; oft to thy fair cheek prest. 
And by mch contact past ezprenrion blest, 



Or sparkling mid those sunny locks of thine ! 
Oh ! these are uses which might consecrate 
The basest metal, or the dull, vile earth ; 
Enhance the diamond's'price, or elevate 
The clod to an inestimable worth. 
Would that so dear a gem, which thus hath shone 
Upon thy snowy hand, might ever bless my own ! 



THE RECLUSE. NO. I. 



BT PABK BENJAMIN. 



In the series of papers (and they will have the rare 
merit of bein^ «>hort) which I am about to ofier to the 
reader, I shall not so far follow the ill fashion of the 
day as to strive to be " original." I do not mean by 
this remark to signify that I t^hall not give my own 
thoughts in my own way. But I shall not twist the 
EnghVh language out of all bhape and comeliness; 
I shall Hot Germanize and Frenchize and Italianize ; 
I shall express my ideas in the simplest possible 
words ; I shall always choose the Saxon rather than 
the Norman ; I shall endeavor to write so that •* he 
who runs may read." Were I a teacher of youth, 
I should recommend as the best models of style 
Swifl and Southey, Addison, Steele, Channing, Sir 
James Macintosh, Irving, not Carlyle, Gibbon, John- 
son, Emerson. I set plain Nature above gorgeous 
Art. The epithet "natural" conveys to my mind 
the highest praise of verse or prose. A style may 
indeed be eminently artistic, but still appear to be 
natural. 

I have said enough to show the manner in which 
I shall try to convey my ideas. Fewer words will 
set forth the character of my matter. 

I have no subject. I think, in my solitude, of 
many things. As thoughts occur to me I put them 
down. Tiiough a Recluse, and having but little so- 
ciety except that of woods and fields, rocks and 
waters, I am fond of contemplating the events of the 
hour. Many of my topics will therefore be of im- 
mediate interest. They A^ill at least have the charm 
of variety, and my " mode of treatment," to use an 
expression of physicians, the merit of brevity. 

This is sufficient introduction. Coiu'teous reader, 
I salute you. 

I.— THE CROTON CELEBRATION. 

Of all public diri plays, that which afi^ected me most 
deeply was the celebration of the opening of theCro- 
ton river into the great city of New York. A day 
bad been appointed by the powers in being. Arrange- 
ments were made for a mighty civic procession. It 
was a jubilee of Cold Water. The Temperance 
Societies figured chiefly on the occasion. Those 
trades which best flour i>h by the practice of tem- 
perance were numerously represented, bearing be- 
fore them their symbols and instruments. I remem- 
ber a printing-press on a platform, borne triumphantly 
along, working as it went, throwing ofl^ handbills, on 
which odes were printed, to the eager and amused 
crowd on both sides of the way. By the side of that 
printing-press sat, in smilhig dignity, Colonel Stone, 
as everybody called him, then editor of the Commer- 
cial Advertiser. Kind-hearted, conscientious, hospi- 
table, credulous, verbose gentleman ! thou art sleep- 



ing as silently as those aborigiDal lords oTlbeiR 
whose lives thou commemomtedst ! 

I have seen a great many muUittides, but Dererii 
quiet, so orderly, so well-dre»8ed, so Iwppy a eoi- 
course as that which filled the iNriiidows mad bii» 
nies and doo^-^teps, and absolutely covered thtnk- 
walks, on the morning of tbe CrotcHi celebntiA 
Throngs of gayly clad women and chndren moid 
merrily about; for there was not a solitary dnndM 
that day in all the streets of the city to mole<a 
make them afraid. An individual under tbe vh- 
ence of any liquor more potent than that which «i» 
gushing from a thousand fountains, 'would have bea 
an anomaly too hideous to be borne. Brarer tha 
Julius Ceesar or Zachary Taylor must be have bca 
who dared to look upon wine red in the cup on itek 
a day as that. 

I well remember the reflections which piMri 
.through my mind as I stood gazing on that happyni 
soul-comforting scene. The treaty of peace, at ft 
might well have been called, establishing the Maitb> 
Eastern boundary of the United States, MlliiBf i 
questio vexata of long continuance, which had sgaii 
and again threatened war, had just been oonclided 
between this country and Great Britain — thaaki to 
the pacific dispositions and noble talents of the 
tiators. Thinking of this, as I looked at the ml 
civic array, at the procession, which was lite u 
endless chain of human beings, tbe head of it, after 
having traveled through six miles of streets, meeliif 
the tail of it, which had not yet drawn an inch of in 
slow length along, below the Park — as I looked tf 
the smiling faces and the sporting fountaias— I ex* 
claimed to myself How glorious a scene ii thii! 
IIow much worthier of a free people than the ■i^ 
tial triumphs of old ! A great good has been doee< 
Energy and Skill have efiected a stupendooi work. 
Thousands and thousands are met together on si ip- 
pointed day, to commemorate an achieveoHnC wU^ 
shall prove a blessing to many generatioiw yet va- 
born. Indeed, indeed this is more to be deured 
than the most complete of victories. 

I went on thus with my cogitations. Let me sop- 
pose that these negotiations between two BSliose, 
strong in men and the resources of warfare, negolisr 
tions skillfully conducted to a most fortunate iwiie, 
and the e.<tabli^hment of a peace in which aU ths 
world is interested, bad proved to be unsnccetafuL 
Suppose that war had been declared, that we U so 
longer ago than yesterday received intelligeaee of a 
conquest on the sea, that a fierce battle had beea 
fought, and that our ships had oome into port ladea 
with spoils and crowded with prisoners. How dif- 
ferent to-day would have been onr rejoicings ! The 
outward demonstrations might, ia 
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bBve been the same. The streets would have been 
filled with multitudes of men ; the bells of the churches 
(oh sacrilege!) would have pealed long and loudly; 
the flag of our country would have waved from many 
a house-top and " liberty-pole" — yet, in the midst of 
all this, there would have been distinguished the tro- 
phies of wo and of disaster. The cannon, which had 
dealed death to the brave, would have been borne 
through the streets, and the banners of the conquered 
trailed in the dust. Execrations would have mingled 
with shouts, and frowns of hatred with smiles of joy. 
Sorrow and anguish would have been comates with 
exultation and delight, and the hilarity of all hearts 
deeply subdued by the sad faces of many mourners. 
And how different would have been our inward 
emotions! Instead of **calm thoughts regular as 
infant's breath,'' we should have experienced a 
tumultuous rapture, a demoniac triumph, an uneasy 
and restless joy, a trembling pride, a satisfaction 
with the present embittered by fears for the future. 
Now we rejoice with cheerful consciences. No 
*' coming events cast their shadows before" to cloud 
the horizon of hope. We look upon a cloudless fir- 
mament above us and around us. We are indeed 
proud of the task which has been accomplished; but 
ours is a pride unmixed with any baser emotion — a 
. pride honorable to humanity. Ah, how much more 
glorious is this than a victory ! It is a sight to make 
the old young — a sight worthy of perpetual com- 
memoration. It will be always recollected. We 
shall tell it to our children's children. From time to 
time our authors shall write of it — so that it may 
always live in the memory of the age. 

II.— ON A BIBLE. 

Could this outside beholden be 
To cost and cunning equally, 
Or were it such as might suffice 
The luxury of curious eyes — 
Yet would I have my dearest look 
Not on the cover, but the Book. 

If thou art merry, here are airs ; 
If melancholy, here are prayers ; 
If studious, here are those things writ 
Which may deserve thy ablest wit ; 
If hungry, here is food divine ; 
If thirsty, Nectar, Heavenly wine. 

Read then, but first thyself prepare 
To read with zeal and mark with care ; 
And when thou read'st whut here is writ, 
Let thy best practice second it ; 
So twice each precept read shall be, 
First in the Book, and next in thee. 

Much reading may thy spirits wrong. 
Refresh them therefore with a song ; 
And, that thy music praise may merit, 
Sing David's Psalms with David's spirit. 
That, as thy voice doth pierce men's ears. 
So shall thy prayers and vows the spheres. 

Thus read, thus sing, and then to thee 
The very earth a Heaven dial! be ; 
If thus thou readest, thou shalt find 
A private Heaven within thy mind, 
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And, sing^g thus, before thou die 
Thou sing'st thy part to those on high. 

I have modernized the orthography of the forego- 
ing quaint and beautiful stanzas, from the dress in 
which they are clothed in the second part of the 
Diary of Lady Willougbby, just published by John 
Wiley, bookseller, in New York. They are happily 
imitative of the style of the poets of olden time. 
They remind one of Greorge Herbert— that " sweet 
singer in the Israel" of the English church, of Donne, 
of Wotton, and of other lyrists, who chanted the 
praises of our God. To my ear, much dearer are 
such simple, tuneful verses than the grandiloquent 
outpourings of the more modern muse. They come 
home, as it were, to one's child-like sympathies. 
They awaken the thoughts of " youthly years;" they 
freshen the withered feelings of the heart, as hea- 
ven's dew freshens the dried leaves in summer. 

Let me recommend this most tender, most soul- 
touchiog of " late works" — these passages from the 
Diary of Lady Willougbby. It is not a real '' aun- 
ciente booke," but an imitation; yet, like certain 
copies of a picture by an old master, it may boast 
some touches better than the original. Chatterton's 
forgeries were not more perfect in their way, though 
this be no forgery, but what it pretends to be — ^namely, 
an invention. I feared, when I took up the second 
part of this remarkable production, that it would de- 
teriorate in interest, that the hand of the artist would 
become manifest. But it is not so. Here, through- 
out, is the ars eelare artem in perfection. 

How touching a lesson do the feigned sorrows of 
the Lady Willougbby present to her sex. What ab- 
sence of repining! What reliance on the justice 
and mercy of God ! What trust in the merits of her 
Redeemer ! Her faith is never shaken. Her soul is 
never dismayed. With an expression holier than 
Raphael has imparted to his pictures o( the Madonna, 
she looks upward and is comforted. Ever into the 
troubled waters of her soul descends the angel of 
peace. Perfect pattern is she for wives and mothers. 
Excellent example of « Christian woman. 

IlL 
Are not some of the prophecies being fulfilled in 
these latter days ? Trace we not in the decay of old 
empires the tempest of God's wrath ? Is not the arm 
oftheLoid stretched out over the people and over 
the nations of the earth? Breaks he not thrones to 
pieces as if they were potter's vessels? Where are 
the kings and princes who were born and chosen 
to rule over men? " How are the mighty fallen !" 
Eeen now, as by the mouth of his holy prophet, 
Isaiah, may the Lord say, *' Is not this the fast that I 
have chosen. To loose the bands of wickedness, to 
undo the heavy burdened, and to let the oppressed 
go free, and that ye break every yoke ?" 

Truly has my mind, shut out as I am from com- 
mune with the busy world— truly has my mind been 
deeply, solemnly affected by the wondrous events 
which are passing in those realms, the pages of 
whose history are printed in blood. I see the hand 
of God in all. I trace the fulfillment of prophecies 
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contained in the Book of books. I am oppressed by 
a sensation of awe as I read the words of inspiration 
and discern their truth in these latter days. 

Was not the heart of Louis Philippe before his 
sudden and terrible overthrow as stout as the heart 
of the King of Assyria ? Did not he, too, say of his 
monarchy, his rule and his riches — not only to him- 
self, but even to the stranger in his laud — 

'' By the strength of my hand I have done it and 
by my wisdom ; for I am prudent ; and I have re- 
moved the bounds of the people, and have robbed 



their treasures, and I have put down the inhabittn 
like a valiant man; and my hand hath found m 
nest the riches of the people." 

And was he not likewise cast dovm ? Was not i 
burning kindled under his glory like the buroiogof i 
fire? "And behold at evening-iide, trouble, ud 
before the morning he was not." 

** This is the portion of them that spoil us,** shotti 
the people of France at the overthrow of the ftaih 
of Orleans. " This is the portion of them that spa 
us, and the lot of them that rob us." 



< • • ^ »- 



ROME 



BT S. H. STODDA&D. 



In the heart of Rome etenml, the Coliseum stands sublime. 
Lofty in the midst uf rains, like a temple bailt to Time. 

Vust, colossal, 't is with piles of broken arches reared on 

high, 
But the dome is gone, and nothing roofs it but the summer 

sky. 

And the walls are rent, and gaping wide, and crumbling 

fast away. 
And the columns waste, but moss and gprasses cover their 

decay. 

"When the sky of June was bluest, melting os the eye of love. 
And the breezes from Campagnia bore the city's hum above; 

Poring o^er the rich and classic authors of the Age of Gk)ld, - 
Virgil, Horace, Terence, Plautus, Livy and historians old, I 

I imagined Rome restored as in the glorious days of yore. 
Peopled by the great and mighty, as it shall be nevermore. 

I beheld the Pant before me, and the fallen circus rose. 
And the leaning columns righted, and the ruins seemed to 
close; 

Flags were streorauig on the lofty walls, and standards of 

renown, 
Plucked from out S(^fc hostile «rmy, or some sacked and 

burning town ; 

Proud patricians filled the boxes, -udgcs, senators, in 

white. 
Consuls from remotest provinces, and hosts of ladies 

bright ; 

And the emperor sat among them, in his r»gnl purple 
proud, j 

And below a countless sea of heads, the common plebeian 
crowd ; 

Wrestlers struggled in the ring, and athlete and equeitrians 

bold. 
And the steeds and dashing chariots raised a cloud of 

dusty gold ; 

Troops of sworded gladiators, Dacian captives, fought and 

bled. 
And the lists were strewn with wretches lying on their 

bucklers dead ; 

And in the arena Christian saints and martyrs, old and 

gray. 
Were trampled in the dust, and torn by savage beasts of 

prey. 



Cohorts of the Roman soldiers conqaeriny 

behind. 
With their burnished armor shining and their 

the wind ; 



And, with distance faint, the brattling dnuna, the 

pet's mighty blast, 
And the clarion rung and sounded like an edio tnm thi 

Past. 

All at once the glorioos vision melted, Aded !■ the air, 
Like a desert exhalation, leaving alt ita rain bare. 

And, in place of glory and the beantf of the oUen day, 
I beheld the Queen of Gitiea waited, fidkn in daoaj. 



Sick of this, I turned and looking oat the asdics is if 

street, 
I beheld a mighty multitude, a crowd with hnrryii^fixt. 

Nobles with their flowing togas, aimple artiauu bedipt 
In their holyday attire and badges, maids with eyes of li^ 

Waving hands to lovers distant, and the little diiHn 

clung 
To their mother's gowns, and nnrses held aloft tkdr t> 

fants young. 

And afar and pouring through the city gates a loof snar, 
And in front, in his triumphal car, the hero ot tlw dir: 

And bis coursers champed their frosted bits and 

but all in vain, 
Braced he stood, with streaming robe, smd 

with a tightened rein : 

And a mournful group of kingly captives, dusty, dna|ii| 

low, 
Followed, fettered to his chariot, gracing his triaafii! 

show; 

Augurs and soothsayers, flamm, tribunes, lielon Iwnsi 

rods, 
And gray-bearded priests, with olive iKmghs i 

of the gods. 

Shaking from theif brazen censers doods of 

the skies, 
Leaduig lowing steers, in wreaths and gaflsM 

to sacrifice. 

Sacred nymphs from temples near, in spoUcsi vlits, sad 

vestal throngs 
Followed solemn, dancing myttie dances, ita|ligchonI 

songs. 
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<< Her presence makes thick darkness light — 
Hope's rainbow spfeadeth o*er her path ; 

Through her, weak souls are filled with might, 
And Mercy triumphs over Wrath." 



A SWEET Sister of Charity, a faithful, never- weary- 
ing missionary, is the beautiful Sunlight, daughter of 
Ihe proud monarch who reigns supremely over the 
broad dominions of the " upper blue !" 

Six long, tedious months in her father's gorgeous 
palace, had the lovely maiden been constrained to 
mingle in the festal scenes which enlivened the 
monarch's dwelling during that dreary time when 
the poor earth lay helplessly beneath the iron hand 
of winter. How often from the palace-windows 
had she looked with eyes dimmed with tears, and 
most melancholy glances on the world that was sub- 
ject during all those months to a natural kind of 
heathenish slavery ! Despoiled of their rich garments 
the old princes of the forests stretched forth their 
naked arms toward her in supplication of her pre- 
sence and charitable aid. A voice, to no ear audible 
Bave her own, crept up from beneath the winding- 
fiheets which envelopes streamlet and river ; and a 
wail that broke forth from the poor in their agony 
and want, reached her gentle heart, and her tears fell 
afresh. And even the children of gayety and fashion 
felt an irresistable yearning in their hearts to Ii:*ten 
once more to her soft and gentle teachings! 

But ^"l is always the darkest the hour before day ;'* 
and while Sunlight was half-despair ingly revolving 
in her mind all possible means by which she might 
again, without the utmost danger of sudden death, 
be enabled freely to wander over earth to beautify 
and bless it, the discerning old king, her father, saw 
how pale her cheek was growing, and how dimness 
was creeping over her bright eyes. He knew she 
wearied of, and longed heartily to escape from the 
heartless pomp and magnificence which surrounded 
her; so he resolved to carry into immediate execu- 
tion a plan he bad long beea contemplating. He 
would make a sudden and strong attack on his old 
foe who was lording it so magnificently over earth ! 
He would teach the rough, boorish chieftain, in a 
way he could not mistake, that there were other and 
mightier powers in existence than his own. 

So he fought long and valiantly, and won the 
victory — a glorious one it was, too. In a few days 
many sharp, fierce conflicts had taken place, the 
glittering crown of winter was broken, his stafi!* of 
ofiice taken from him, and the disagreeable old gray- 
beard was forced to skulk away in silence and shame 
and confusion of face, to his bleak and fitting home 
at the North Pole. 

(Would he were wise enough not to attempt again 



another short-lived triumph! But he is so Napo- 
leon- ish in his nature, we may well have our fears 
on this point.) 

When the king had returned to his palace the night 
of the la^t decisive victory — after he had thrown 
aside his golden armor, though weary from the con- 
flict, he paused not a moment to rest till he had sum- 
moned his young daughter to his presence, and thus 
made known to her his will. 

"To-morrow, my child, put on thy most beautiful 
and radiant garments, and let the bright smile come 
back once more to thy face, for I have work for thee 
to do. I have subdued the army of King Winter, 
and now it i'hall be thine to make joy in the plac^ 
where be has sown desolation. It is thine, to re- 
store order and comfort and happiness and beauty in 
the dwelling place where he reigned in such a rude, 
uncivilized, mubocra^i'tic manner. Ah! that light in 
thine eye tells me it is no ungrateful task I set for thee ! 
it is very plain now, the cause of all ihy sighing and 
tears for so long back ; the old bloom will revi.sii thy 
cheek again I see. But remember, thy mission is 
one all-important. Do all things well, and nothing 
hastily — and now to rest ! This shall be no gala-night, 
thou needest all thy strength for thy work ; so haste to 
thy couch, and be stirring early in the morn." 

When the maiden was thus assured of the fulfill- 
ment of her greatest hope, she bended down at the 
king's feet and said, joyfully, " Oh, my father, I bless 
thee for thy goodness. The dear earth, she shall 
swiftly know thy mercy, and array herself in glorious 
garments in which to honor her deliverer! To- 
morrow, to-morrow shall see that if thou, my father, 
art strong to make free, thy daughter is loving, and 
patient, and full of good- will to help and adorn the 
miserable captives thou hast delivered from bondage.'' 

And early the next morning the lovely princess 
went forth alone, rejecting all ofl^ers of a body-guard, 
a most devout and devoted missionary, whose end 
and aim was to make glad the waste-places, and to 
cause the wilderness to blossom. 

There were as yet, here and there, stubborn patches 
of snow on the ground, and a vindictive, sharp- 
voiced wind, a wounded straggler belonging to the 
white king's retreating army, and his chief object 
seemed to be to exhaust the patience of all who were 
within hearing wherever he moved, by his rude in- 
sulting speeches. But totally unmindful of him, 
and maintaining a most dignified silence, Sunlight 
passed by him, well knowing that he too would 
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speedily be compelled to follow whither his master 
had gone. 

Sometimes dark, threatening clouds would flit before 
her eyes, for a moment totally obstructing her vision, 
but a brave heart was that maiden's, and when these 
petty annoyances were passed, she continued on her 
way patiently and hopefully as before. An apparently 
hopeless and endless task was that Sunlight had un- 
dertaken. She must, as it were, perform the part of 
resurrectionist. She must breathe life into a breath- 
less body, and call the seemingly dead forth from 
their graves. The labor seemed too vast for her 
gentle hand, it appeared almost impossible that she 
should accomplish it. She was alone, too, in a 
strange, unpleasant kind of silence. There was not 
the voice of even a bird to cheer her on, and stiflTand 
mute the brooklets lay in their coffins of ice. 

But she is very far from despairing. And her strengt h 
is, indeed, perfectly wonderful. Stealing with quiet 
steps along the banks of the little streams, she speaks 
to them some words apparently powerful as the 
** open sesiame," for the waters begin to open their 
eyes, faintly the pulse begins to throb, and the heart 
to beat, and ere long they have wholly thrown off 
that cold shroud which enveloped them, while it in 
turn becomes part and parcel of their own rejoicing 
life. Then they set forth rejoicing in their strength, 
and glorying in their newly-gained liberty, careering 
through the just awakening fields, and astonishing 
them by the beautiful soft songs of thanksgiving they 
unremittingly sing. The princess is not alone then — 
one class of prisoners she has released, and their glad 
voices cheer and encourage her in her work of love. 

Day after day she returns unweariedly to the great 
field of her pleasant labor, and day by day perfects 
the evidence of her progress. A most efficient co- 
worker whom she arouses and entices to join her in 
her work, is the gentle spirit of the summer wind. 
Encouraged and excited by her smile, he takes the 
oath of fealty, and heartily strives to aid his mistress. 
From the brow of earth he wipes away the tears the 
stars have wept, and multitudinous are his kind un- 
ceasing offices, for she has promised him a dominion 
which shall spread over many rejuvinated forests, 
and freshly garmented fields ! 

In the old woods she lays her hand upon the 
myriad branches, and on the softening ground be- 
neath which lie the buried roots. From every bough 
she calleth forth the tender buds, and ere long she 
spreads with kindly hands a rich, green mantle over 
all the forests. And in those " leafy-pavilions,'' the 
returning birds she has summoned from the south, 
build their nests, and sing merrily through the long, 
happy days. 

Quickened into life by her presence and word, over 
all the barren fields the soft and tender grass springs 
up ; the moss becomes aspiring, too, even the humble 
moss, and disowning its gray garments, it dons the 
more beautiful and universal green livery. A thou- 
sand thousand insects spring into sudden existence — 
the voice of the croaking frog is once more found in 
tune. Violets bud and blossom, the air grows in- 
creasingly more mild ; even the wind learns a sweeter 



song; the heavens finding it impoesible to mi»tik 
general rejoicing which follows the moflt succeNfd 
labor of the missionary, pat on a bri^terandaman 
resplendant garment, and the dear Sunlight is filled 
with unfeigned rejoicing when she sees how spceditj 
the regenerating influences of her glance are r*- 
cognized. 

It is spring-time then ! 

Weeks pass on, but Sunlight does not tany in kr 
work ; the grand commencement she has made, te 
the work of perfecting is yet to be done. 

Gradually she spreads a richer green over all Ae 
meadows ; all along the banks of streams and lakei 
the grass grows long and soft — the leaves hang beaviir 
and fuller on the forest boughs — a softer voice wki>> 
pers through the day-time and the night — floweii 
blossom more richly and abundantly, and the air i 
filled with their fragrance. Sunlight has spread the 
perfection of beauty over earth, and filled with oi- 
utterable afiection for the world she has beautified 
more warm and tender grow her embracings— ud 
in return the voices of all the earth go up in a fe^ 
vent declaration of love and gratitude to the (air 
missionary who has so generously, so gloriously !•• 
bored for them. The good, beautiful Sunlight ! no 
wonder all creation loves her, and blesses her; lo 
wonder that innumerable objects, on all other sdb* 
jects dull and voiceless, discover a "way in which lo 
sing her praises ! 

It were idle to attempt a detail of all the kowmtmi 
hearts that even in one day she blesses and enlivcH 
by her presence ; but let us for a few moments foUov 
her in her wanderings, perhaps thereby we may gaii 
a proper appreciation of the labors of this good aagd. 

It is morning, and she has just alighted ob the 
earth ; and see now where her light feet are Int 
directed. On yonder hill there stands a lofty bwldiiif 
— secure as a fortress, made of stone, and brick, aad 
iron. It is a gloomy, comfortless looking place; the 
windows, though it is a warm summer morning, ut 
fast closed, and bars of iron stretch over them! Itii 
a prbon-house; but, though its inmates are guilty 
criminals, the pure and high-born Sunlight does Ml 
disdain to visit them. She is looking through all tbotf 
grated windows fronting us — will you also look ii' 

There is a criminal condemned to death— a hud' 
ened villain, whose unbridled passions have mHoBi 
his ruin. He is yet far from old, not a gray kur ii 
there in all that thick black mass which crovsihii 
head ! From his youth up his life has been a Uie of 
sin, and little remorse. Heaven has at last over- 
taken him, and he will soon fearfully expiate, ii 
part, his guilt. 

Yesterday, justice delivered to him the aentenes; 
he listened to it as though he heard it in a trance, aad 
ever since they brought him from the presenos of 
the excited court, he has sat on that hard pallet, im- 
moveable as now. His food is unioudied — be bas 
no time to feel the wants of nature; his arms aie 
closely, convulsively folded upon his breast; the 
black, large eyes, have a fixed and stony glare, in 
which it would seem few tears had ever gathered; 
firmly compressed are the pale lips; no prayer or 
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ftigh, or moan shall issue from ihem ! He knows 
there is no way of escape for him — ihat on such a 
day, at such an hour, he will perish by the exe- 
cutioner's hand ; and that dreadful fact it is which is 
constantly staring in hiu face, and writing such a re- 
cord of shame and terror in his heart. 

He feels no penitence — nothing but anger, that he 
Ins stupidly suffered himself to be overtaken by the 
band of the law — ^ihat his crimes have been detected. 
It is not the fear of God that is before his eyen ; it is 
not dread of the hereafter which so overpowers him, 
but hatred of his fellow men, and a desire to wreak 
his vengeance on them who have brought to light 
his guilt ! 

Through all the long, dark hours he has rested on 
his hard beJ, listening to the " voices of the night," 
and not one softening thought has entered his heart, 
not one repentant sigh Ifas he breathed. It seemed 
then as though nothing could arouse him as he so 
coldly beheld the reality, death staring him in the 
face. But now see, there is a faint glow on the 
narrow window-pane, and it grows brighter and 
brighter. Creeping slowly along the wall it reaches 
him at last — it falls upon his breast— it glances over 
his hard face, where sin has written her signature 
with a pen, as of iron — it looks into his stern eyes 
— that light arouses him, and while he returns the 
piercing gaze of the sunbeam, human feelings are 
aroused in his breast once more. He rises from the 
place where in his rage he had flung himself— he 
gazes round the contracted, miserable cell in which 
he is secured! Alas! and he has fallen so far that 
humanity acknowledges the justice of immuring him 
in a prison ! and as he gazes on the gentle spirit 
whose presence fills his cell with light, the recollec- 
tions of his far-off, innocent childhood— of his early 
home, from whence not a great many years ago he 
went with the blessing of his old mother sounding in 
his ears, steals over him — his heart is softening — his 
lips tremble — the stolid, hardened look has passed 
from his countenance — he is human again — he weep:) ! 
Blessed Sunlight ! Fairest and holiest of the mission- 
aries, who come from the halls of heaven to purify 
the earth, she has subdued him ! Oh, we will hope 
that now, since the heart of stone has been changed 
to one of flesh, the good, redeeming work may not 
stop there; we will hope that when he is standing in 
his last hour upon the scaffold, when she comes to 
him again, it may be with a faith-supported heart 
that he will behold in her brightness a token of the 
blissful rest which awaits his repentant, pardoned 
spirit ! 

Close adjoining this cell there is another which 
likewise has its guilty inmate — a miserable, aban- 
doned woman. She is sleeping. For her violation 
of the laws both of God and man she is now im- 
prisdned. 

She is sleeping, but hers is a troubled slumber, 
for conscience is at work night and day in the mind 
of that woman, accusing and condemning — yet she 
sleeps. She is dreaming of the husband of her early 
years — of the child in whom, when she was young 
and innocent, and of contented mind, her hope and 



joy centered ; she is dreaming of her maiden home — 
of her bridal morning. The voices of her former, 
youthful friends are ringing in her ears ; the inno- 
cent thoughts and hopes of girlhood All her heart again. 
She wakens weeping — for in imagination she is 
standing once more beside the death-bed of her 
mother, listening to the words of warning and counsel 
that mother forces herself to speak when she beholds 
with all a parent's agony that the girl of her hopes 
is treading in the wild paths of shame and sin. 

She wakens in tears, with a strange feeling of 
contrition that she has seldom or never felt before 
agitating her bosom, to see the Sunlight looking 
down with pitying glance upon her— to see the good 
spirit whose mission it is to make glad and bright the 
earth, deigning to creep through those pri<<on-bars to 
speak a word of counsel and hope to her. Thoughts 
of her husband, on whose honest name she has cast 
such dishonor, and of her deserted, innocent child, 
come to her full of most sorrowful reproach. A long- 
ing for the restoration of her lost virtue — a convic- 
tion of the peacefulness and happiness and exceeding 
reward attending goodness, ever make her unsealed 
tears flow more freely. Beside that narrow bed, on 
the stone floor of her cell, she kneels down in her 
sorrow and contrition, and on her knees she breathes 
forth such a prayer as never before went from her 
heart. And the dear Sunlight is witness of that 
prayer ! She looks upon the kneeling penitent with 
joy — and from that now hallowed place she does not 
steal forth hastily, leaving the cell dreary and com- 
fortless as before; she is there when the woman rii^es 
from her supplication, as though to assure of the 
smile of Heavenly forgiveness, which may yet await 
her. She remains to give encouragement to the hope 
that the corroding stains now resting on her soul 
may be ere long effectually wiped away — that re- 
concilement and love and peace, are yet for her on 
earth. 

Near this woman's cell there is another where a 
youth, unjustly accused, singularly blameless and in- 
nocent in his life, ^s singing a morning hymn of 
praise and adoration. Hemmed in as he is by the 
prison-wall, deprived of that freedom which is the 
good man's best possession, confined with guilty men, 
and bearing himself the heavy imputation of crime, 
yet is he supported by the comforting knowledge of 
his innocence, and by the assurance that the eye 
which is strong to pierce the secrets of the heart, 
knows his innocence. The dreariness of his con- 
finement does not fill his soul with terror ; his faith 
is strong in the power and goodness of his Maker, and 
so it is with patience he performs the labor appor- 
tioned him, looking confidently for the hour of his 
release, and the honorable conviction of his upright- 
ness in the minds of all honest men. 

And when the kindly Sunlight appears before Aim, 
her presence but serves to foster thepe hopes. It is 
a sweet message of patience and faith she whispers 
to him, and after she has departed, through all the 
long day its remembrance strengthens and cheers 
him. Blessed be the good spirit who remembers to 
visit these sad, afflicted, guilty ones in the hour when 
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they are well-nigh forgotten of all the world, and by 
their owe kin ! 

Beyond the prison, on the same range of elevated 
grounds, just without the ci!y, there is a cemetery — 
a quiet place where the dead sleep in peace. And 
thither Sunlight bends her golden, sandaled feet. 
How brightly her shadow lies on the white monu- 
ments, and on the grass and flowers. How quiet 
and holy i.s this place, there is no sound of the tread 
of living feet to disturb the rest of the slumberers; 
no human form at this early hour is treading in this 
solitary place to muse on the *' vanity of all earthly 
things," or to weep over the departed! Oh, yes! 
there, by that newly-made grave, where the sod has 
been placed so recently, there, where the print of the 
feet of the funeral*train is yet fresh on the loosened 
ground, there stands a child with flowers in her 
hand ; she has come to lay them on the grave of her 
mother! The Sunlight knew that ^he would meet 
her there, for every morning since the day the funeral- 
train paused there, and laid the loving mother in the 
dark, cold, " narrow house," the little girl has visited 
that grave, bringing with her to beautify it, and make 
it seem a rest more sweet and cheerful, the flowers 
from her little garden, which early in the spring her 
mother planted there. When the child goes back to 
the city, the vast crowds of life will have awakened, 
and the ru)i>h, and jar, and strife, will have begun ; 
happy were it for all those multitudes, if a voice, 
gentle and holy in its teaching as has spoken to that 
young girl, whispered also to them, ere they mingled 
in the whirlpools of business and pleasure !" 

Then amid the dwellings of the city Sunlight 
wanders next. And by no means is she sure to honor 
first with her presence the mansions of the rich ; for 
at such an early hour she would hardly receive a 
welcome there ; perhaps, however, this is not the 
sole reason why the very first place which she 
chooses to enter is the cot of the humble laborer. 
Gently does she lay her fair hand on his rude, 
weather-worn frame, and tenderly she kisses his 
hard-browned face, as a loving mother embraces 
her infant. And if the man does not at once awaken 
at the call of her royal highness, she does not go 
away and leave him in humaiUy anger, but yet 
more lovingly does she caress him, thinking mean- 
while to herself, " poor man, he was worn out by 
his hard work yesterday." And so at last by her 
patient gentleness she succeeds in awakening him — 
and when he rubs his eyes, and sees her waiting for 
him there, with her soft hand, on which the regal 
ring is glistening, resting so lovingly upon him, how 
he reproaches himself that he has dared to sleep 
while she was honoring his poor roof by her pre- 
sence ! and how fervent is the blessing with which 
his heart blesses her, as he hastens away to his labor 
with a light heart and renewed courage. 

Later in the day, peeping into the small windows 
of the unpretending school-room, she beckons to the 
little children to come out and ramble with her among 
the fieldi«, to hunt for the ripe strawberries in the 
grass, and to gather the violets, and lilies, and wild- 
geraneum flowers which grow in the shady woods. 



A beautiful song she sings to the merry young^tm- 
a song whose burden has more uf 'wisdom in iithi 
many gather from their books in the coarse of ycu 
— a lesson of reverence of freedooa, and of innoeoi 
love for nature. 

Sunlight is not content with merely resting lib 
a visible blessing on the head of the gentle pA 
whose breast is throbbing with a " love for all tlup 
pure and holy," she steals into her guileless bevt, 
and makes that glorious by her smiling there; ni 
the little one laughs while she lingers, becaoM ik 
fancies that all the future to which she looks ii» 
ward, will prove as bright and joyous as the » 
clouded present. And as for the king's daof^: 
she knows when she hears that joyous ringing Iaa|k 
which always welcomes her presence, that it it 
indeed more blessed to give than to receive! 

The bright-eyed maiden* laves cshildren, with i£ 
the earnestness of her 8o(l, true heart, and hov 
earnestly they return her love, let CTery man td 
woman and child answer! She is, indeed, liket 
kind and gentle elder friend to them — !ike a fritai 
whose heart has not grown cold or hard from muck 
mingling with the world, who known bow lo sympi- 
thize with them in their simple jo|«, "who Usteoi to 
their merry voices with a tender interest, wUtk 
time has not been enabled to make cold or fabe. 

Well may the children love her, whose nule ii 
the grand main-spring of their joy — the eonslaflt ii- 
spirer of their never-ceasing hope ! 

Look for a moment into this aIm»>honie. Poor 
people, the wretchedly poor, who were reodsiedtf 
last, by long destitution utterly unable to worit wit 
the rude elements of life, which lay like fandEsa v** 
less tools around them, are gathered here for rert, Art 
they may gain strength for a renewal of their coa- 
flict ! For a few weeks, and perhapa a longer tim^ 
they may dwell in this comfortable shelter, ■ndytf' 
take of food, not gathered from the lefose of riA 
men's tables — they may partially real from their btfi, 
unsatisfactory, unproductive labor. Let as kfi 
that Sunlight may not speak vainly to them now, m 
every day she livens up their new home, let m kpe 
they may understand the cheering mimmfim ^ 
brings to them, and as they learn more of the fBoi* 
ness and justice of their Creator than thtfkamtttr 
yet had time to learn, per>>aps with more of kpesed 
resignation they will endure their burden, il 
well to go through necessity to a poor-lwaMi 
if we can find no other school in which to Iflua the 
grand lesson of endurance and continuaaoa ii wdW 
doing; there, perhaps, it would not be impomiUe is 
understand the messages dear Sunlight deliveis every 
day to our unappreciating, slow- bearing minds. 

Notwithstanding all our boasted demoeraoy, tkn 
is scarcely a being on the face of the earth who en- 
braces with quite such heartiness its prinoiplei, sal 
so understands its precepts as — SnnlighL How gn- 
ciously her hand is laid on the matted locks of thoes 
children of want ; how lovingly and eameMly ■ her 
kiss imprinted on their toil-grimmed flices bow 
radiantly her smile envelops them. Ah! weU^-dsy! 
would there were in human heaita as mnohof geoniDe 
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love ! No sham-tenderness, nor aristocratic, cold- 
Uooded, repelling fondness, is there in her embrac- 
ing, stronger than a human heart's beating is thai 
which proclaims the liie that is in lur / 

See now in this other place, where helpless orphans 
, are collected and cared for, children whose parents 
, luive died and left them helpless and dependent on 
I the bounty of the world ; Sunlight has not forgotten 
^ them either. Kindly hands and charitable hearts 
I have gathered these little ones from hovels of sin, 
^ and sorrow, and shame, and nurtured by the good 
I and the wi»e, in early manhood and womanhood they 
will be prepared to struggle for themselves, and to 
bear their own life-burden. 

Day after day the affectionate Sunlight visits these 
assembled little ones, and adds her cheerful blessing 
to that which God has already pronounced on them, 
whose love has prompted them out of their abundance 
to support and comfort the de^^titute and friendless. 

And there is another place teeming with human 
life, where this good friend of earth and her children 
comes daily, but where there are very few who may 
welcome her smiling approach, but few to know 
certainly of her departure when she is gone. This 
18 the home for the blind. 

How many are the fair young faces and graceful, 
gentle forms and innocent hearts, how frequent are 
the kindly words in that place; and yet, alas! how 
small the power to see and know the beauty of the 
world ; how few the eyes to behold the approaching 
of the fair daugher of the sun ! The blind live there, 
but Sunlight does not shun them ! When she enters 
their dwelling-place unsummoned, and only attended 
by thai glory with which God has adorned her, they 
may, it is a fact they often do, know that something 
blessed and heavenly is nigh, because they feel it in 
their enlivening senses, in the warmth of her caress- 
ing. But they may not touch her hand; and when 
they speak to her she does not answer them ; and 
80 they know she is not a mortal, but a spirit who 
may not speak with an audible voice to them — a 
spirit though which loves and blesses them ! 

Let us toitow on further in her path, where polished 
doors are fastened against the intruding world. It is 
a home of fashion, but from the parlor windows no 
token of life are seen. The blinds are closed — the 
dwelling looks uninhabited. But there ia life within, 
ay, and death, too ! Around the silver door-knob, and 
circling the door-bell handle, where the hands of the 
wealthy and gay have so often rested, (but very rarely 
those of the poor and needy,) there is wound a scarf 
of crape, and mournfully the death-token flutters in 
the morning air. For two days scarcely a form has 
entered those doors ; the sufi'erers within, however 
much they may have rejoiced in display in former 
days, have no wish that there may be spectators to 
their sorrow. 

Yet there is one — a not often heeded guest, though 
a seldom failing one — who comes to them now they 
cannot shut her out ; she longs to utter some soothing 
and consoling word. She penetrates to the very 
scene of their grief. She looks into the silent chamber 
where the father and mother are weeping over their 



only child — the child of whom they had made an 
idol, whom God, who hath said "thou shalt have no 
gods but me,*' hath taken away from them. They 
have with their own hands laid their child in her coffin, 
ere long they will see her borne away from them 
forever; so it is with unutterable sorrow they stand 
beside that little one and gaze on her pale face. The 
blinds are c osed, and the curtains partly drawn, but 
through an open shutter the Sunlight enters the 
darkened ro«m, and drawing near to the bereaved 
parents, she lays her hand, oh, so gently on the fore- 
head of the child ! 

The clustering curls which fall upon that brow 
seem almost illuminate beneath the pressure of thkt 
hand — and the mother's tears fall faster as she looks 
on the beautiful litile one that will be so soon hidden 
away from the pleasant day-light and the hopes of 
life. But as the father looks, his sorrow is abated, 
his voice \a lifted up, there is hope in its tone, he 
says, " Mary, let us weep no longer over our child, 
her spirit has already won a brighter crown than that 
the sunlight lays upon her head." 

And the mother's grief becomes less wild, and 
humble is the voice with which she makes answer, 

*^ God help us, it was his to take away who gave." 

And now with more of submission under their 
affliction, with much of hope that cheered even in 
the midst of their bereavement, they will see their 
child laid in the funeral- vault to meet their eyes no 
more until the resurrection morning — and with 
chastened hearts, and more thoughtfully they will 
tread the path set before them, feeling convinced 
and thankful that sorrow has taught them a lesson of 
wisdom they never could have learned in a life like 
that they had lived. 

Through the opened Gothic windows of the old 
church she is speeding, for what ? To make beautiful 
by her presence the temple of the Lord. See ! be- 
fore the altar there is gathered a little group, and a 
maiden and a youth are answering the binding, " I 
will," to a question than which none more fraught 
with deep and solemn meaning was ever propounded 
to mortal man and woman. 

The bridegroom has placed upon his companion's 
finger the uniting ring — she is his wife. You see she 
has arrayed herself gayly; it is the great festival of 
her life— may it not prove the adornment has been 
for the ceremony of the sacrifice of all the dearest and 
best hopes of her trust ing young heart ! Around these 
happy ones are gathered their most familiar, dearest 
friends ; before them the " solemn priest," and, hark ! 
with mingled word^ of warning, and of counsel, and 
of blessing, he pronounces them now man and wife. 
And upon the newly-wedded ones is resting the con- 
gratulatory smile of Sunlight ! She bids them joy in 
their love, and gives the bridegroom the comforting 
assurance that his will not prove a cross and tiv- 
bulent bride, for his wedding-day is calm and bright, 
and over all the sky there is not one speck of cloud ! 

But why does the Sunlight linger when the bridal 
party has gone forth? She is about the altar and 
chancel, as though there were others yet who would 
need her presence and her blessing there. 
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Ah ! there are steps — another group is approaching 
the awaiting '* holy man of God." A woman comes, 
bearing in her arni!* a child for bapti:>m. The font 
containing the regenerating waters is there in readi- 
ness. Tro<^ps of invisible angels are nigh to listen 
to and make record of the solemn vows now to be 
made, and the spirit of the living God is there also, 
a witness, merciful in his omnip«)lence. 

There are but few who accompany the woman — 
bhe comes in no pomp and state to dedicate her child 
to Gim] in baptism ; neither is the offering she brings 
adorned wiih the pride of wealth. The mother is 
poor — the child an heir of poverty. But will He 
therefore spurn the gift? " He that cometh to me I 
will in no wise cast out." 

The father of the child, the huhband of the mother 
is dead — and her widow's weeds but '* faintly tell 
the sorrow of her heart." Therefore it is with so 
much the more trustful confidence she has come with 
her child to the altar, she will give him into Xh6 
watchful care of the Almighty Father of the fatherless! 
With what a solemn earnest voice she takes upon 
herself, for the child, the vow of renouncement of 
the world and its sinful de»ires; and when the sign of 
the cross is laid upon the brow of her infant, and the 
holy waters which typify its regeneration are poured 
upon his head, it is with heartfeh gratitude she lifts 
her heart to heaven, with heartfelt confidence she 
implores his watchful love and care. And all the 
while on the uncovered head of the child the glance 
of the sunlight has rested, as if in token of the ac- 
ccpiance of the offering the mother has made, in 
token that the ble-sing and mercy of God would be 
upon that child for whom a holy vow was registered 
in heaven, which he must one day redeem, or else 
pay the tearful penalty. 

And now the mother with her child and friends 
have left the church, and a sacred quiet reigns there 
once more; yet the priest lingers by the altar, still 
arrayed in his robes ofufiice, and Sunlight also remains. 

And, hark! once more the *' deep-toned bell" is 
ringing now — tolling mournfully — no wedding-peal 
of joy is that, from out the heart of the strong iron is 
rung the stern tale that another mortal hath put on 
immortality! Now they come, a long and silent 
train, and foremost move the bearers treading 
heavily; " it i» a man they iiear" — an aged man, ihe 
measure of whose cup of life was well filled, reaching 
even the brim ; and following after them are the 
children, and grandchildren, and great-grandchildren 
of the deceased, and the procession is closed by his 
many friends and neighbors. Of all that lengthened 
train there is not one who set out on the path of life 
with the dead man. One by one his early com- 
panions passed away, there are none who retain a 
recollttction of that aged face when it was smooth, 
and of those locks now so very white and thin, as 
they were in earlier years; not one who shared the 
hopes of his childhood with him — few who mingled 
with him in the scenes remembered now as of the 
old, old time. Yet the mourners weep, and the bells 
toll mournfully. 

The old man has finished his course with honor 



and with joy. Reverenced and loved, he bu gae 
down to the grave — nn, I must not say that, be kn 
gone upward io rext on the bosom of his Father I k 
boyhood he was wild, and %arlesS| and reck: 
his manhood, generous and upright, nobly 
his early days — and happy, and peaceful, and hoa» 
able, was his "green old age." And now be ba 
"gone to his reward" — his race vrell run, bis labor 
all fulfilled, it seems strange that any shoald wtcfi 
They have laid l>ack the coiiin-lid that the aMeobid 
people may once more look on their ▼cnrriid 
friend. Oh, how peacefully he sleeps, and lorioilf, 
as on the unconscious infant, the Sunlight, thitD» 
seuger of consolation, looks upon the calm, cold/so^ 
and the mourner's grief is staj'ed aa they behold it 
brightne»s which once more illuminates tho«e liftles 
features. 

Upon the infant, dedicated to God in thedapwbn 
he lies helplest*ly at the portal of lite, on the mslda 
and the youth, entering on a state of existence, eitha 
supremely blessed or supremely cursed in its «f» 
tuationy and on the dead old man, whose rsct lo 
long, and of mingled pleasure and hard^ip, is on ' 
at last ; on ihei!« the faithful Sunlight ha* prooooaeeii 
her blessing within the walls of the old cbnrch. Ba 
now all the human beings have gone away, tbi 
minister with the funeral train to the burial, and tbi 
sexton has fastened the church-doors and gone too; 
but still the Sunlight remains, and it seems astboqb 
she were kneeling before the altar now, craving GoA 
blessing on all those who have this day atood wiibii 
His courts, and before His altar, tvought there byjff 
or sorrow to rejoice or to weep. 

Not, however, within the Minctity of walls skai 
does the Sunlight make herself visible. Throi^ bf^ 
ways, and in the open street, where the strean ft 
life goen rushing on violently, does she tread, brigft^ 
ening up by her presence dark and dismal eorDcn» 
and enlivening the gloomiest and dreariest places. 

In the intervening places between the high briek 
dwellings and stores she stations heraelf; there, lihi 
a priestess, ^he stands to pronounce a beoedieiifli 
on all who pass by her. On the blind old beggir, kd 
by a little child, who pause a moment to rest ii At 
sunshiny place, for they have walked on wwij 
amid a heartless crowd, that had but little fed^fa 
the poverty-stricken old man, whom Heafaa di* 
prived of sight; and on the gaudily decked Am «f 
the shameless woman, as a reproach and ou i dr—*- 
tion; on the proud, hard man, whose hauteybead 
and iron heart (*are little ff>r the Sunlight or for Sor- 
row, whoye himorable name has safely bone 
through the committal of sins and Crimea, 
liad he been poor and friendless, would have loig 
ajEo secm-ed fur him a safe place among oonvictsnl 
outlaws ! Little recks he of Sunlight. A Mnniif 
so freely bestowed on all, as is her smile, is not wbH 
he covets; so through shade and light he l*«TN*Bf,iftJ 
s(x>n enough he will arrive at the bourne. WImI 
bourne ? 

There go by the wandering minstrels, men frflM 
Scotland with their bagpipes — Italians with bnrdy^ 
gurdy— girls with tamborines, and boys with 
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* uid banjoes— 4here are professors ipf almost all kinds 
*' of instrumental music, and voeal too, a great many 
'^ of them there are, but sure, almost all of them, of 
*' winning coppers from some who would bribe them 
" into a state of quietude, and from other some, har- 
■ mony-loving souls, who delight ii^the dulcet sounds 
^ such minstrels ever awaken and give utterance to! 
'> And Sunlight blesses ^Aem/ 

1 And here comes an humble, tired-looking woman — 
fe a school teacher she is, whose days are one con- 
i tinned round of wearying, and most monotonous 
r action. You would scarcely err in your first guess 
I as to her vocation— it speaks forth in her " dress a 
little faded,*' but so very neat, but more loudly still 
I in that penetrating glance of her eye, and in the pa- 
I lient expresision of her features. Though she is evi- 
dently hurried, for she has been proceeding at a most 
I rapid pace along the streets, you could tell she has 
some appreciation of the glory of Sunlight, for how 
she lingers whenever she comes near the places en- 
livened by her presence! Her feet, too, press less 
heavily the pavement, perhaps she feels as though 
she were treading on sacred ground ! 

Then, there comes another, a little, frail, youthful 
creature, with bright, black eyes>, (which have ob- 
viously a quick recognization power for "every 
' thing preity,") a person of quick and nervous move- 
ment, a seamstress. She has not time oHen to pause 
and take note of the beautiful. Her weeks have in 
their long train of hours only twelve of daylight she 
may call her own ! She, too, steps slowly, almost 
reverently, over the flags where the princess is sta- 
tioned, and with an irresistible sigh thinks of earlier 
and happier dayi>, when a merry country child she 
rejoiced in her delightful freedom, though clad she 
was then in most unfashionable garments, and almost 
she regretted the day that i^nt her into the great, 
selfi^fh city to fashion dresses for the rich and gay. 
Poor girl ! before she has half passed over the shady 
place which succeeds the glimpse of Sunlight, she 
has forgotten the hope which for a moment found 
refuge in her breast, wild as it was, that one day she 
might indeed go into the country again, and find there 
a welcome and a home; for must not Miss Seraphi- 
na*s and Miss Victoria's dresses be finished that very 
night in time for the grand party; and the flounces 
are not nearly trimmed, and numberless are the 
*^ finishing touches" yet to be executed. 

Alas ! before night comes again, when she will go 
alone, and in the darkness, through the noisy street, 
in her weariness and stupidity, (for continued labor, 
you know very well, reader, will make the brightest 
mind stupid and weak,) she will hurry to her bed, 
forgetful of her bright dream of the morning, un- 
mindful of her prayers, in the haste to close her 
weak and tired eyes. But in the morning, perhaps, 
the Sunlight will give to the overworked girl another 
gleam of hope, another blessing. 

And now goes by an interesting, white-gloved 
youth, fresh from *' the bandbox," as you perceive. 
Let him pass on ; for there is but little chance that 
Sunlight will be recognized by Aim, and so toe will 
not waste our comments, for could he even see 
21 



where lies the brightness, I cannot say but the inevi^ 

table eye-glass might be raised, and such a glance of 

idiocy and impudence be directed toward the gentle 

daughter of the mighty king, as would warrant her 

in annihilating him at once with a powerful sim- 
stroke ! 

Here comes another, a benevolent, but solemn- 
featured, portly gentleman, who seems in musing 
mood, for he goes slowly along with head bent down. 
He is a judge, proceeding toward the scene of his 
trying duties, feeling the responsibility which rests 
upon him, and nerving himself to meet the solemn 
and afiecting scenes and circumstances which may 
await him. Oh may it be that as he passes by those 
small illuminated places, that a stronger voice than 
he has ever heard before may find utterance in his 
heart, charging him to remember that the highest 
attributes of the Heavenly Judge are mercy and 
love, and that only as he employs them in his deci- 
sions, can he justly imitate his Divine prototype ! 

And now there is another going by, whose disap- 
pointment is legibly written on his face. Either of 
two doleful things has happened to him. His pray- 
ers have been unheard by his " lady-love," and »-he 
looks coldly upon him, or — scarcely less to be dreaded 
climax — his first attempt at literature has met with 
unqualified failure. Let him but bear in mind that 
" faint heart never won fair lady," or honor in the 
" literary world ;" let him take one intelligent look 
at the sweet Sunlight, as so patiently she stands there 
before him, and small will be the danger of his ulti- 
mate defeat. 

But — but how fast the crowd increases — it is grow- 
ing late, and between the increasing crowd of fashion- 
ables, and of people of all sorts and conditions, we 
are really in danger of being soon unable to distin- 
guish who of all the host stop for the blessing of Sun- 
light, and who unmindful pass by her. And indeed 
it were an endless task to impose on- one's self the 
attempt to speak, or even to think, of the myriads 
who in their hours of sorrow, despondency, tribula- 
tion or joy, have had occasion to be thankful for the 
cheerful smile of glorious Sunlight ! 

Her mission — ay, never was there one so blest — 
and never was there so faithful a missionary! She 
comes with a message of love for the whole world ! 
How perfectly she has learned that lesson taught her 
by our own, as well as her Almighty Father! How 
nobly has she ol)eyed bis sublime precepts, how truly 
is she the joy-difl*user of the human race ! 

And now what remainelh to be said? But one 
thing only. 

In a necessarily more contracted sphere of action 
may there not from our faces, and our hearts, go 
forth a beam of light that shall be poweful to cheer 
up a desponding spirit, or to encourage a drooping 
heart, or to give comfort to a sorrowing soul, or to 
increase the faith and courage of a lonely life? 

Cannot the sunshine of a human face, in the dark 
forest of a sad heart, have power to make the old 
trees bud, and the birds to sing, and the violets to 
spring up and bloom, and the ice-bound streamlets to 
go free ? From many a love-lit eye, from many a 
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brow from which tender hands have erased the 
record of care, from many a rejoicing heart lightened 
of its dread burden, there comes to me an answer, 
'* Yes — oh yes!" 
Blessed forever be the sweet Sister of Charity, 



the angelic, untiring Missionary, the lovely prince»- 
daughter of the Sun ! — and, also, blessed forever be 
that human heart which doth not disdain to letro it 
heavenly lesson Sunlight teaches, ay, twice blesKd. 
of God, and of man ! 
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THERMOPYLAE. 



BT MBS. MART O. HOBSTOSD. 



'T WAS night ; the gleaming starlight fell 

On helmets flashing high ; 
The glancing spears and torrent swell 

Of armed men sweeping by. 

No clarion's voice was on the breeze. 

No trumpet's stormy blast; 
The hollow moan of distant seas 

Was echoed as they past. 

With measured step and stealthy tread, 

In stern and proud array. 
They sought the camp in silence dread 

Where the slumb'ring Persian lay. 

Then long and loud the battle-shout 

Rung on the startled air, 
There was fitful torch-light flashing out 

And sudden arming there. 

The shriek of death and wild despair. 

And hasting to and fro, 
Wlien like the lion from his lair 

The Spartan charged the foe. 

Tlien hand to hand and spear to spear 

The hostile armies stood ; 
The tempest's note rung loud and clear 

And shook the solitude 



And 'mid the fearful tide of fight. 

Where thousands met to die. 
The lances gleamed athwart the night 

Like lightuiug in the sky. 

On ! on they swept their land to bless, 

And fast around their way 
The Persians gathered numtierleaa 

As leaves in siunmer's day. 

Morn dawned upon that battle-field, 

And shivered spear and lance. 
And banner torn and broken ahield 

Reflected every glance. 

But where were they— those patriots bold, 

Of bright and fearless eye? 
Each noble heart in death was cold. 

Each spirit in the sky. 

Fair Greece ! of glorious deeds the *^ii»«* 

By dauntless valor wrought ; 
Of daring minds, and souls sublime, 

The pioneers of thought ! 



No marvel that thy skies should 

A fairer, sunnier blue- 
Departed day illumes the west 
With many a radiaut hoe. 
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T AM coming, I am coming, when this fittbl dream is o'er, 
To meet you, my beloved ones, on that immortal shore. 
Where pnin and parting are unknown, and where the ran- 
somed blest 
Shall welcome treasures left on earth, to Heaven's eternal 
rest. 

I am with you, I am with you, in the visions of the 

night, 
I feel each warm hand presning mine, I meet each eye of 

light. 
Oh these are precious seasons ! they bring yon back to 

me, 
But morning dawns, and with it comes the sad reality. 

I dare not trust my thoughts to dwell on blessings that 

were mine, 
Or, " hopiug against hope," believe one ray of joy can 

shine 



Across my path, so dreary now, that lata was 14^ ■*' 



gay. 
But, meteor-like, hath left more dork the 
marked its way. 

Yet I feel that thou art near me ! my goardiaii 

Who fain would chase all sorrow cuid aadnasB torn af 

brow. 
For thou hadst strewn my pathway so thiek 

less flowers, 
I quite forgot that Death could oome to revel la oar boivcn. 

But now, I 'm oh so lonely ! my ** hooaehcld god^' an 

gone. 
And though my path 's a dreary ooe, I still ohisI jooiBey 

on. 
Yet Faith steps forth and whisp cM T ime flies^ look Vf 

and see, 
For in his wake swift follows on a blsand oCsnlty . 



THE BROTHER'S TEMPTATION 



BT 8TBIL BVTHXBLAKD. 



CHAPTER I. 

" You look sad to-night, Alice," was the remark 
of Mr. Colman as his young wife entered the sitting- 
room, and took a seat beside him with a countenance 
expressive of unusual dejection; *'and where is 
Maggie this evening that you have been obliged to 
take upon yourself the duty of nursery-maid to our 
little ones?" 

*' Maggie has gone upon an errand of mercy — to 
"watch over a sick and suffering fellow creature," re- 
plied Mrs. Colman. " It is a long story," she added, 
in answer to the look of inquiry which her husband 
cast upon her, '' but I will endeavor to relate it if you 
"Will listen to ii patiently. This morning, Harry, after 
you had left home, I resolved to set forth in search 
of a seamstress who was making some dresses for 
our little girl. She had failed to bring them home at 
the time appointed, and as I had never employed her 
before, and knew nothing of her character, I felt 
rather anxious concerning the safety of the materials 
I had given her to work upon, and determined to go 
to the dwelling which she had described as her resi- 
dence and learn the cause of her disappointing me. 
The house was in a miserable street some distance 
from here, and I hurried along till I came to it. It 
was a wretched-looking dwelling, such as none but 
the very poorest class would have chosen. The door 
stood open, and several ragged little Irish children 
were playing upon the steps. I inquired of them if 
Mrs. Benson, the seamstress lived there? They did 
not seem to recognizQ the name — but they told me 
that a young woman who took in sewing hired the 
back rooms of the third'Story. Following their di- 
rection, I ascended three flights of stairs and found 
myself at the door of the apartment, where I knocked, 
and a faint voice bidding me enter, I unclosed the 
door and stood upon the threshold. What a strange 
and unexpected sight now met my gaze ! Upon the 
floor, almost at my feet as I entered, lay a young and 
very beautiful girl apparently berefl of all conscious- 
ness. She looked so thin and pale that at first I 
thought her dead, and starting back in horror I was 
about to leave the place, when a feeble voice, the 
same which told me to come in, besought me to stay. 
Looking round to discover whence it proceeded, I 
saw the emaciated form of a man reclining upon a 
couch in a distant part of the room. Hastily I ap- 
proached him, for I felt it to be my duly to render 
what aid I could. As I drew nearer to his bedside, I 
read the tale of confirmed disease in that pallid face 
and in the wild sunken eyes whose gaze met my 
own. In a few words he informed me that the 
maiden who lay there senseless was his daughter. 
While busiJy engaged at her work about an hour 
previously, she had fallen from her aeat and remained 



thus in a state of unconsciousness. He said that bis 
limbs being palsied he was unable to help her, and so 
he had lain upon his couch agonized by the thought 
that his child was dead, or that she might die for want 
of proper assistance. And he now besought me to 
endeavor to discover if there were any signs ot' life, 
and if possible to restore her to her senses. The ap- 
peal was not in vain. I turned from him to his in- 
animate daughter, and raising that light and fragile 
form in my arms, placed her upon a couch in a small 
clo»et-like apartment adjoining the one I had first en- 
tered. For a long time every means of restoration 
were vainly tried — but at length my strenuous efforts 
were rewarded, and the young girl once more un- 
closed her eyes. But she evidently recognized no- 
thing about her — those dark and strangely beautiful 
orbs glared wildly around, while a few broken, inco- 
herent sentencea burst from her lips, and as she sunk 
again upon the pillow the bright fever flushes rushed 
to her cheek, and I knew that her brain was suffering. 
Great was her parent's joy that she once more 
breathed — but my heart was full of sadness, for I 
could not help feeling that her life was in jeopardy. 
It was my wish to have a physician summoned, but 
I knew not how this was to be done, for I dared not 
leave my charge, and there was no one near to help 
me. At this moment I heard footsteps in the hall, 
and quickly opening the door, beheld a boy ascending 
the stairs. The promise of a piece of silver easily 
procured his assent to go for the nearest doctor, and 
accordingly he set off, while re-entering the room I 
resumed my station by the sick girl's bedi»ide. In a 
few minutes the physician arrived and oiy suspicions 
of the nature of the young girl's disorder were con- 
firmed, for he pronounced it to be a fever of the 
brain, and said that his patient would require con- 
stant watching and careful nursing. The father lis- 
tened anxiously and attentively to the doctor's words. 
His countenance fell as he caught the la.st sentences, 
though be said not a word. It was not till after 
giving his prescription, the physician left, promising 
to call early on the morrow, that he spoke what was 
passing in his mind. 

** ' Julie must die !' he said, bowing his head upon 
his hands, while bitter, hopeless anguish was de- 
picted upon his face, * for I have no means of obtain- 
ing for her the care she needs.* It was all that passed 
bis lips, but it spoke volumes to my heart, and my 
resolution was instantly taken. I told him that I 
would not desert his child, that I would continue 
with her part of the day, and when I was obliged to 
leave that I would send some one to take my place. 
Oh, Harry ! if you could only have seen how grateful 
that poor invalid looked ! Most amply repaid was I 
by that glance for whatever I had undertaken. I re- 
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mained with the sick girl several hours longer, and 
in the intervals when vhe tilumbered, I bad time to 
observe the appearance of things around me. The 
furniture was naean and scanty. There were but two 
chairs in the room, and the carpet was worn almost 
threadbare Every thing betokened extreme poverty 
— but neatness was plainly perct>ptible in the arrange- 
ments of the apartment, and I felt from the appear- 
ance of its occupants that they had seen more pros- 
perous days. A book lay upon a table close at hand, 
1 took it up, and di.fCovered it to be a volume of 
Bryant's poems. On looking over the pages, I found 
several of the most beautiful passages marked. Upon 
one of the fly-leaves was wriien, ' To Julie — from 
her father.' The book was evidently the young girPs 
property. There viras also a small portfolio of draw- 
ings upon the table, which evinced signs of both 
talent and cultivation. For an hour after the physi- 
cian's departure the parent of Julie — for by her name 
I may as well call her — showed little disposition to 
converse. He seemed exhausted by the emotions of 
the day — but I knew that though he said nothing, his 
gaze was often upon me when he imagined that I did 
not observe him. At last he roused himself to an- 
swer some inquiries which I thought it necessary to 
make. lie told me that he was very poor, and that 
for more than a year, during which his infirmity had 
appeared and increased, his daughter bad maintained 
him by the proceeds of her needle. He said also that 
two years previously he had resided at Baltimore as 
one of its wealthiest merchants — but having failed 
under circumstonces that cast a cloud upon his char- 
acter, though he was in reality innocent of intentional 
wrong, he had left the city of bis birth and hastened 
with Julie, his only child, to New York, where he 
would be sure of never more meeting the scornful 
gaze of those who had been his friends ere mu^for- 
tune overtook him. Here he hoped to procure em- 
ployment — but fate seemed against him. Shortly 
after his arrival in this city, he was seized with a 
dangerous illness which lei't him in his present help- 
less condition, and his lovely and accomplished child 
found herself very unexpectedly thrown upon her 
own resources for her support and that of her invalid 
parent. Bravely for many months had she borne the 
burden, but continued anxiety concerning the means 
of obtaining life's necessaries had at last done its 
work — and in the delirium of fever, the fair and noble 
girl now tossed restlessly upon her bed, a mere wreck 
of what she had once been. 

"This brief sketch of their history, aa you may 
imagine, dear Harry, inicre^led me greatly. And 
when, at its conclusion, the speaker again expressed 
his fears for the future and his doubts as to the reco- 
very of his child, f(»r whom he had no power to pro- 
vide necessary attendance, I again assured him that 
I would watch over her until she became quite well, 
and that after this I would endeavor to find some 
more healthy and suitable employment for her than 
that in which she had latterly been engaged. 

" Toward the close of the afternoon, being d^irous 
of going home for awhile, I dispatched the boy whom 
1 have once before mentioned, for Maggie, that she 



might supply my place as attendant upon the wk 
Julie, until evening, when I proposed to beirkr 
company and resume my poet at the btfdside. Sk 
came, and her sympathies were soon all enlisMd bf 
the tale which I hurriedly repeated to lier. But ik 
decidedly opposed my wish to return — reminded i 
of my late indisposition, and declaring^ that I was sot 
strong enough to bear the fatigue of sitting up ill 
night, insisted upon being allowed to ezercieekr 
skill as nurse without any other assisianoe. I 
thanked her for her consideration, -while I felt tba 
she was right. So I left her and proceeded bone, 
where, as you may suppose, I was "welcomed OMSt 
joyfully by little Willie and his sister, -who had mom* 
ed incessantly over mamma's protracted absence. 

''And now, Harry, that I have finished mftcat- 
what lengthy narrative, tell me whether you approre 
of what I have done and promised to do?" 

"Certainly, dearest Alice,'* replied Mr. Colmn. 
aflectionately pressing the little hand that reitcd 
within his own, "while you continue to folk)w,a 
you have hitherto done, the dictates of yum owi 
pure, loving heart, I can never do aught but applaud 
you. The present objects of your benevolence, tit 
I am sure from the account, well worthy of wbatem 
you may do for them, and I would advise youtopo^ 
severe in your efibrts for their welfare. But yoi 
quite forgot to tell me, my dear, if you discovered ii 
your protege the seamstress for whom yon wcR 
searching." 

" No, indeed," she replied, while her oounleoaim 
wore a look of vexation, " my seamstress wasaTVj 
diiferent sort of a being from this beautiful Julie. Nor 
do I think that I shall ever discover her, for jnsl to* 
fore I returned home I made inquiries as to whelki 
a person answering her description lived in ihtf 
bouse, and was assured that no one of that oame bsi 
ever dwelt there. How foolish I was to trust tboN 
dresses to an entire stranger." 

" And pray what may be the name of the familr 
whose history has interested you so deeply .'" aibed 
Mr. Colman. 

*' The father's name is Malcolm — ^Walter Malootai 
as he informe<1 me. With the daughter's I behm 
that I have already acquainted you." 

" Waller Malcolm! Julie Malcolm ! And yosMf 
they are from Baltimore?" As he spoke Mr. Cai- 
man's cheek grew suddenly pale, and rising fiOBUi 
seat he paced the apartment with a hasty and i^'tated 
step. 

" Why, what is the matter, Harry?" ezcIaiiiMd kit 
wife in a tone of the deepest solicitude, as she sproiig 
to his side, "pray tell me what haa moved yoQ 
thus?" But it was some moments ere be 
able to reply. At length with emotion he said — 

" Alice, what if I were lo tell you that this 
this Walter Malcolm is my brother — the brother who 
in my early youth drove me away from his luxuri- 
ous home, an orphan and unprotected, to seek my 
fortune in the wide, wide world?" Alice Colman 
started and raised her eyes wonderingly to her hw- 
band's face, and after a brief silence he resinned with 
a sternness uniBiul to him— 
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" In that hour, Alice — in that hour of utter desola- 
^ tion, when lonely and uncared for I left my brother's 
' roof forever, a fierce, burning desire for revenge 
"I took possesion of my soul. In the first bitterness of 
* despair I called upon Heaven to avenge my wrongs, 
'i I wished that Walter's wealth might tajce to itself 
^ wings — ^that one day he might come to me for bread ; 
i' and I resolved were this ever the case, to give him — 
' a stone ! My desire has been fulfilled, and my proud 
( and unfeeling brother is now a beggar at my door !'* 
I He paused — while his wife shuddered and looked 

appealingly up into his face. 

"Harry!" she exclaimed in a low, earnest tone, 
" you surely do not mean that you will not forgive 
the sorrow your brother's conduct once caused you — 
that you will now look exultingly upon his woes, and 
turn a deaf ear to the wants of his sweet and suffer- 
ing child?*' 

The reproving expression of the dear face now 
anxiously upturned to his, at once recalled the hus- 
band to a sense of error, and drawing the form <^ the 
beloved one closer to his side, he said — 

** Oh ! how fervently should I thank Heaven who 
has given to me such a monitor in the hour of temp- 
tation ! Pardon me, my Alice, if by giving way to 
impulse I have wounded your sensitive spirit, and 
that in the moment when passion held its sway, I 
slighted the divine lesson of forgiveness, through 
your influence first impressed upon my soul. Nay, 
dearest, look not thus surprised, for it was really by 
your means that the wish to quell the thirst for re- 
venge upon my brother, entered my heart ; and if you 
will listen a few seconds I can explain to you the 
words that at present may well seem mysterious. 
You will doubtless remember, Alice, that some 
months before our marriage, I experienced a severe 
fit of illness. One pleasant Sabbath evening shortly 
after I was declared convalescent, I was reclining 
upon a sofa in the sitting-room at your uncle's resi- 
dence. My spirits were just then very much de- 
pressed — ^I felt inwardly fretful and uneasy— and as 
is not uncommon at such a time, many little circum- 
stances which before had been almost forgotten, rose 
up in my mind, and woke anew in my bosom sen- 
sations according to their nature, of pain, anxiety, or 
indignation. Among other things came forcibly to 
view the memory of the grievous wrong I had re- 
ceived at the hands of him who should have been a 
parent to me; and a feeling of the deepest hatred to- 
ward my brother stole to my heart, together with a 
hope that at some future time a chance might be 
mine of returning him measure for measure of the 
unkindnesB which he had so unsparingly dealt out to 
me. 

"At that instant, Alice, you re-entered the room 
from which you had been a few minutes absent, and 
at the request of your uncle, opened the family Bible 
and began your usual Sabbath-evening duty of read- 
ing a series of chapters from the holy book. There 
was a passage in the first which you^ead that affected 
me strangely — for it came as a reproof from Heaven 
delivered to me through the medium of one of earth's 
angels. It was the following— * Avenge not your- 
21* 



selves, but rather give place unto wrath, for it is 
written, vengeance is mine; I will repay saith the 
Lord. Therefore, if ihine enemy hunger, feed him ; 
if he thirst, give htm drink ; for in so doing thou shalt 
heap coals of fire on his head.' The {sentences awed 
me, coming upon my ear as they did at a period 
when my spirit needed the precious warning and re- 
buke contained in them, and I breathed a silent 
prayer to Heaven for strength to enable me to heed 
it. The hour of my trial has arrived, and to-day 
have I again felt the promptings of the tempter. You 
cannot imagine with what force these old feelings 
have been driven back upon my soul, but, Alice, your 
voice has once more stilled the tempest, and I know 
that I have passed the ordeal in safety." 

Harry Colman ceased, and this time as his gaze 
met that of bis companion he saw that her eyes were 
full of tears — ^but they were tears of grateful joy. 
For a little while there was silence between them, 
but at length Mr. Colman continued : 

" Let me recount to you, Alice, as briefly as pos* 
sible, a few circumstances connected with my early 
history. I have never done so before, because the 
efl'ort was a painful one, and there was no exact ne- 
cessity for the repetition. As you are aware, I was 
so unfortunate as to lose my father when I was a 
mere infant, and my mother lived only till I had at- 
tained my twelfth year. I was the child of her 
second mai^iage, and t>he had one son by a previous 
union who was many years my senior. At the pe- 
riod of my mother's death, my brother, Walter Mal- 
colm, had been married nearly five years, and was 
now a widower and the father of one little girl, who 
had just reached her third summer. Upon her death- 
bed my parent left me beneath his care, desiring 
Walter to attend to my wants and to be kind and 
gentle to me when she was no more. As soon as the 
funeral vras over, my brother took me with him to 
his own dwelling. I was now entirely dependent 
upon him for maintenance. Walter Malcolm was 
wealthy, for a large estate had descended to him from 
his father, who had also left my mother a life-annuity, 
which while she lived had supported U9. At Her 
death I was of course unprovided for, for my own 
father had possessed no worldly goods to bequeath 
me. My new home seemed very difl^erent to me 
from the hearth of my early, sunny childhood. I was 
lonely and desolate — for between Waller and myself 
brotherly love bad never existed. Not that /would 
have denied him his meed — but I was too proud to 
award the gift that I was confident would never be 
valued, for my memory could not boast a single in- 
stance wherein he had evinced for me the slightest 
regard. Nay, I even felt that I was an object of dis- 
like to him, though I knew not the cause. During 
my mother's life I had lieen greatly indulged, and it 
was scarcely to be wondered at that I was frequently 
very wayward. Upon such occasions, a word of 
love had always been suflicient lo control my pas- 
sionate nature; but when the sweet afleclionale tones 
that ever had power to calm me, were hushed in the 
tomb, my faults were met by my new guardian with 
barichuess and contempt, and this never failed to 
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rouse a spirit of continued opposition. There was 
but one voice in my brother's household that ever 
spoke lovingly to ine. It was that of his child — ^the 
litiie Julie. From the first hour of my re • dence be- 
neath Walter's roof, the little creature had conceived 
a pas>ionate attachment to me, preferring my pre- 
sence to that of her nurse or even her father. And, 
as you may imagine, Alice, I did not slight her prof- 
fered afl'ection, and during the three years that we 
dwelt together the little one was the sole sunbeam 
upon my i>hadowed life-path. How gladly did I 
greet her graceful bounding i>tcp! How dear was 
the sound of her clear ringing laughter as I joined in 
her sports! — and more piecious still were the mo- 
ments when weary of play, s-he would steal to my 
side, and twining her tiny arms about my neck, mur- 
mur forth, in lisping accents, her sweet child-like 
terms of endearment. 

" I had reached my fifteenth year when the inci- 
dent occurred that separated me from my brother. 
An error was laid to my charge of which I was 
really guiltless — and as I proudly refused to acknow- 
ledge and repair the fault — Walter Malcolm turned 
me from bis dwelling, declaring that thenceforth and 
forever he disowned me ! Time was merely given 
me to collect a few little articles that I could really 
call my own — I was not allowed to bid farewell to 
the child whom I yearned to look upon once more 
before I went — and so, an outcast, I passed from that 
stately mansion. Alice, I dare not linger over a de- 
scription of my sensations in that hour of anguish — 
for it might perhaps arouse them again within my 
soul. You know the re^t of my history — the cir- 
cumstance of my adoption by your uncle who was 
then vi^iting Baltimore, and first beheld me in a store 
where I had entered in quest of employment. To him 
I confided the facts relating to my former life ; he pitied 
and sympathized with me, and bore me with him to 
his own home in this city, and from that day was in 
every re^ipect to the lonely orphan all that a kind 
and generous parent could be to his only son." 

CHAPITER ir. 

The morning succeeding the events last recorded, 
at an early hour, Mrs. Colman was on her way to the 
dwelling of the now destitute and infirm Walter 
Malcolm. She had new motives for the advance- 
ment of her charitable purposes, and her interest in 
the sick girl had deepened since ^he knew her to be 
the one whose intant steps her own husband had 
guided. Hastening up the stairs she knocked at the 
door, which was soon opened by Maggie, who looked 
weary enough with the fatigue of the past night. 
The young girl had been very ie>tless, ^he said, and 
she believed that the fever was rapidly pros^rej^sing. 
*'But is she not a beautiful creature?" remarked 
M&gg'ie to her mistress, as she bent over the couch 
and parted the rich curls from the fevered brow, 
"ah, ma*am, 1 have nursed many a one before this 
in sickness — but never a person whose appearance 
so won upon me as hers ha^." 

Alice Colman did not wonder at the observation — 
but as she now glanced round the room she met the 



gaze of Julie's father, and her mcvning salutattot b 
him was full of gentleness and sympathy. 

Through the whole of that day Mrs. Colman mai- 
tained her station in the chamber of siokness and po- 
verty. The physician came at the appointed kw, 
and gave it as his opinion that Julie was gnnnv 
rapidly worse, and that there were even doiife 
whether in any case her life would be spared. Ok! 
how the thought of her dying aflected Mrs. CoJom. 

" Let every thing be done that may be of beDr&n 
her," she said anxiously to the doctor, "spare do a* 
pense whatever if you think you can by any dmoi 
preserve her from the grasp of death. I will be n- 
swerable for whatever remuneration yon any it 
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And not even content with his advice, she test (^ 
her own family physician determined to try ail !k 
means she could for the preservation of the life d 
her husband's niece. She noticed that Waher Mfc- 
colm looked very pale all day, but attributed ii to 
anxiety for his daughter He seemed too langiiidtt 
converse — but once, as she Imnded him a glusof 
water, he said — "Lady, Heaven will reward yw 
kindness to the suffering." 

That evening when Alice Colman retamed heat. 
her husband surprised her with the intelligence Ari 
Walter Malcolm was aware of her relationship if 
him. Before she went there in the morning, Sir. 
Colman had advised her on no account to allow Ui 
brother to suspect from whom he received the aeei- 
ful aid, for he feared that Walter still entertsiKd 
against him the old feeling of hatred, and that it woiM 
awaken unpleasant emotions in his heart if be knew 
that the brother he had deserted was now destined to 
be his chief reliance. But the caution to his irife 
was unnecessary. Walter Malcolm had «»"«fa Jd* 
quiries of Maggie concerning the family to whon he 
was indebted, and from their minuteness Harry Cd* 
man was confident that he had been recogaini 
And that his brother had not forgotten his forav 
aversion to him he deemed evident from the fscC ttal 
he had said nothing of his discovery, during Ike difi 
to Mrs. Colman. The latter however thought diftr- 
ently. Julie's father had spoken his thanlu for ite 
draught of water too earnestly for her to join ■ hv 
husband's belief, and she expressed her eonridioi 
that he repented his past conduct, and that bsaanfy 
wanted courage to confess bis penitence. 

But day after day passed on, and yet then «M lo 
allusion to the subject on the part of Walter MaMa. 
Meanwhile his daughter had passed the crins of the 
fever and was declared convalescent. If the appear- 
ance of Julie Malcolm in the hour of delirim bad 
attracted the fancy of Alice Colman and her none, 
how much more were they drawn toward her wbea 
her mind was freed from the chains that bound it' 
for gentle and loving-hearted, her grmieful spirit 
manifested itself in various little touching wa>'B to> 
ward those who had watched over her during her 
dangerous illness. When she grew stronger and wis 
able to enter into conversation, a perfect undemand* 
ing arose between Mrs. Colman and herself that they 
were always to be friends. AJioe Colman felt tint 
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^ she already loved Julie dearly — and the latter was 
^ not slow in returning the affection of one whose 
li timely succor had saved her life Still the young girl 
ik fuspected not that they were kindred by law as in 
If heart. 

h It was soon settled that when Julie became en> 
1 lireiy recovered, she should undertake the duties of 
r governess to Mrs. Colman^s children, and this new 
office was to afford her the means of support. A 
more suitable residence had been sought by Alice 
Colman for Julie and her father, and they were to re- 
move into it as soon as the former had gained suffi- 
cient strength to bear the fatigue. Two more weeks 
elapsed ere this last project was effected — and they 
'were then comfortably settled in their new abode. 

And still there was no sign from Walter Malcolm 
that he knew of his brother's agency in the change 
"wrought in his aflairs. He was now generally re- 
served when Mrs. Colman was near, and his coun- 
tenance often wore a deep shade of gloom. 

CHAPTER HI. 

The first day that Julie Malcolm felt equal to the 
exertion was spent at the house of her new friend, 
and then it was that for the fii-st time since her child- 
hood, Harry Colman beheld his ui: ce. So strongly 
impressed upon his mind was the recollection of her 
early fondness for h m, and the soothing influence 
which her winning, affectionate ways had possessed 
over his spirit, that had he now obeyed the voice of 
impulse he would fain have clasped Julie once more 
to his heart ; for though he now looked upon a beau- 
tiful and graceful maiden of eighteen, he could 
scarcely view her in any other light than as the dar- 
ling child whose caresses had so often comforted him 
when greeted by every other voice with coldness. 
Yet recalling the fact that their relationship could not 
be breathed to her by himself, he was obliged to meet 
her with the reserve of a perfect stranger. But all 
formality between them soon vanished, and an hour 
after their introduction found them conversing to- 
gether with the ease of old acquaintance^hip. 'Nor 
had Julie forgotten, in her own frank earnest manner, 
to thank hijn again and again for the services his 
family had rendered her father and herself— while her 
gof\ dark eyes filled with tears as she spoke of the 
debt which by gratitude only she could repay. 
Harry Colman longed to tell her that he was the 
debtor — and that by his wife's attention to her, Julie 
had but been rewarded for the love she had accorded 
him when all other hearts were steeled against him. 

Mrs. Colman saw with delight her husband's in- 
creasing predeliction for his niece — for bj*^ renewing 
his former aflection for Julie, she hoped to make the 
young girl at some future day, the instrument of re- 
conciliation between the estranged brothers. 

The day of Julie's visit to the Colmans was a 
happy one to all parties. Even little Eflie Colman 
and her brother Willie, though at first rather shy of 
the lady, who, as they were told, was to initiate 
them into the mysteries of tfte primer, had become 
very fond of her, and were exceedingly loath to let 
her go when the time appointed for her return home 



arrived. Then, with her arms entwined about Julie's 
neck, little Effie besought her to say when she was 
coming to them daily — and the following week was 
accordingly named for the commencement of her 
career as preceptress to the children. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The morning agreed upon by Julie and Mrs. Col- 
man for the beginning of the former's labors arrived, 
but the young girl did not appear. Knowing well 
her eagerness to enter upon her new duties — the ea- 
gerness of a noble spirit to throw off the yoke of de- 
pendence — Alice Colman might well feel anxious at 
Julie's non-fulfillment of her promise. For the first 
time a thought crossed her mind that the suspicions 
of her hut-band concerning his brother's continued ill- 
feeling toward him, might be just, and that Walter 
Malcolm had resolved to oppose his daughter's con- 
stant association with them. But not long would she 
allow herself to imagine thus. Perhaps Julie was ill 
again — or some unforeseen circumstances had pre- 
vented her coming. So Mrs. Colman determined to 
wait till the following day, when if the object of her 
solicitude was still alwent, and she received no mes- 
sage from her, she felt that she would then be more 
capable of judging the matter. 

It was not until near the close of the afternoon 
that she was relieved of uncertainty upon the sub- 
ject by the reception of a note from Julie. The latter 
stated that her father was very ill of a dangerous 
fever, brought on, as the physician averred, by dis- 
tress of mind— and that it was doubtful whether in 
his enfeebled condition he could live a week longer. 
She added that only a few hours previously he had 
informed her that their benefactress was the wife of 
hib brother, and also of the unfeeling treatment which 
that brother had received from him. And Julie said 
that from the hour when he had learned the circum- 
stance of their relationship, remorse and the know- 
ledge of his un worthiness to accept assistance from 
the one whom he had injured, preyed upon her fa- 
ther's spirits, and at last caused the fever that threat- 
ened soon to terminate his existence. His last 
earthly wish now was to see his brother and ask for- 
giveness of the past— and Julie concluded by begging 
Mrs. Colman to use all her influence in order to 
bring her uncle to her parent's couch, if it were pos- 
sible, that very evening. 

And that evening Mr. Colman, accompanied his 
wife to the abode of Walter Malcolm. The meeting 
between the brothers was a painful one. There 
was mingled shame and penitential sorrow on the 
part of the elder, while the countenance of the 
younger was expressive of the deepest agitation as 
he stood by the bedside of him who had cast so dark 
a cloud upon his youth. Harry Colman had yielded ' 
to the entreaties of Alice for this interview, while he 
felt that it would have been wrong tq have denied it 
—but it was not until he looked upon Walter's pallid 
face, and heard that once stem and familiar voicd 
supplicating forgiveness, even with the humble 
avowal that it was undeserved, that the lingering 
spark of resentment was entirely extinguished within 



THE GIPSY QUEEN. 



Power, conneniience, imporlance, greolnew, are 
nialive teniii; tbry dvnule posilioii or KlIainineDl, 
Cumpaiable with vome olhcr. And hence a queen U 
a queen Bl Ihe head of a baod uf gilwie* an much as 
if she sal upon a (hrone, al lbs beail of a nalion 

was Iherefor, and for anolher cause jel lo be told, 
Ihal I lifted my bai wilh parliciilur deference when 
I opened suddenly upon ihu bead woman of a giptj 
tribe, an I was pjwing Ihrougb a small piece of 
woodlani]. Though, Irnlh lo Niy, I had been looking 
at her for aonie lime, an hour previous, as the was 
giving aome direcliuns 10 one or iwo of her ragged 
and dirty IraJn. Now I had known Ibil woman in 
other circuniB lances. I had teen her in Ifac romily, 
had heard her cimimended b)' the men fur her grace- 
ful moremeotn, and Iwrated by the women for ei- 
hibiting Ihoae movemeuls la lbs men, and being as 
free wilh her longue in presence of her female supe- 
riors ea aho hud been wilh her feet before her male 
admirers. liul neither tlie adiniralion of Ihe men nor 
Ibe rebuke tif the women produced any eflecL All 
thai Ihia woman received from a long sojourn with 
Ihe people of Ihe village, wu« a liule loiv of ibe dark- 
ness uf the skin, and a prelty good understanding of 
Ihe WonU and weaknesses of society. Everybody 
knew thai shchad been left in exchange for a health- 
ful chih] — and some years befoie il had been Hit- 
covered ihal the kenllhful child would he worlh no- 
thing to ihe gipsies, and the gip^y girt would, at ibe 
flmt oppiirlunily, return lo ber "bniihren and kin- 
dred aceurdinglu ibe Heib." And such was the skill 
which she manifedlud on her return, such her ability 
lo direct, such lier knowledge of Ibu waits of the 
Tillagera, and licr power lo lake advantage of these 
wants, tluil slie became llie head of Ihe tribe with 
which she win aJtmuiaieJ, and might have direclcd 
numerous tribes, could they have been collected for 
her guidance. 

I could not leurn tluit there was much of a story 
conneclcd with ihe life of the ijiicenijnnch indeed 
that would inieresl Ihe general reader. Ilul »he was 

would, if expoM'd, have been worth a world's pe- 
rusal. A wuitinn's heart — alas! how few are od- 
Riitied to loose Ibe seals and open that scirrel volmne '. 
UoW very few ruuld uiiderptand llic revelation if il 
were niudr. I could not, I confess; and il is only 
when a pci'iiliar liglil is thrown iipcm here and there 
a ftfi; Ibul 1 can aci|uir» even a parliul knowledge 
of what is iiuinifi'Med. The Queen of ibe Cipties, 
lbouglivlevutcdbyrig1il,audsui^liiiiii'd)iy knowledge, 

did commund male and femalt:, old and young. She 



was treated wilh all that matUpd dtslltiou* «A : 
even among her rude people, (.■i^mtmuee to btfM 
preeminence. And while ibe niiigbi lo dpftsV- 
for all, fhe received all ihia bcioinge wRb ihu i» | 
and that apparent ahaence oT wonder, vliicfc !»' 
the right 10 disliaclion— tbi* was ■ |Mrt of bn qaae 
characicr admirably aiataiiieil, oMoral, emyi ^ 
Red. But Ihe queen wai ■ W(>ntuH. UtadlMrtv 
give orders, which tent cenahi oT iLe n«i4 fltilk^ 
the young, male and female, to tlis otbor 'iMt'* 
village, and then she gave enrpluymiHit tolfacM^ 
Ihe young in Ihe moving bamiei, aai tBtiatOUt 
depart, and Ihe lait busy, iha left iLe ounp, aalM 
her way through the wood. I followvd W ml 
ig-^reiud uf ft 



own, which stood a dialance fr 



ing mysf 



loydw 



cutty sodded gr«T«, Dpe^whM^ 



looked down for a manenl, and Ihaa dhtftafM 

hands wildly above her head iha tbtvw tairif wt 
a subdued cry upon the grave. I WMi lop b fca 
her lo distinguish all the wotda of bar liaM,|ia 
Ihey were wild and agoniiing. 

Afier a short time Ibe woman aniio, aaAJfilan 
adislincl, elear voice, "Wilh thoa nitp^l 
could have endured the mockery of thik^h^ 

lame creed. With Ihee and for tboa 1 MIljphK 

foregone my native tribe and my hmnitUfii^ 

Bo persuasive was thy afifeclion IhM IvMlIn 

fo^llen— or at least would not bvo 

1 was of the glorioiB racelhaIknamB»l 

body or of mind, hut what it ch(MNa*tQ.I 

ihuu an gone, and wilh thee >ll my 

idle, wearisome life of Ihy nee. I ' 

my people, and I may lead Ihem. 

uclivily may for a lime weaken my 

no longer sacrifice my love for my 

sacrlHce I will make, and thy'gTNi 

allBr. Wilh thee my heart i* buried, 

here swear an eternal Sdelily — and 

will 1 lead my tribe hither, that I niayflM •* vy 

anguish upon the aod that riree abora Ifeaft And I 

may hope that such devotion may lead Ibaffkiltlai 

made our race for future happlneaa aa for pNtnl 

freedom, to give Ihea bock lo me whan I enter oa 

my world of changelesa love and slorioui ivcinn- 

pi-nse." 

Kni-eling again, the Gipsy Qoeen kissed Ihe gTa^'e. 
nml gaihcred a few blades of giasa and one or l«o 
flowers, rbook away ibe lean which she bad let 1)11 
upon them, and placing them in her bosom turned 
and lei) Ihe bury Ing- place, and proceeded lowanlibc 
camp. I left my pcailioo by the other route, *ai 
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passing through the wood I met her. Her face waa 
cleared from every cloud, no trace of a tear was evi- 
dent ; she had prepared herself to meet her party in 
a way to excite no inquiry. 

The little that I knew of the Gipsy Queen previous 
to that day, and what was told me by one who had 



lived in the. village very long, I have set down. I 
never saw her after I passed her in the woods. But 
she made an impression on my mind that will not be 
easily removed. And she bore in her heart motives 
for action which few but herself and me will ever 
know. 



THE BROTHER'S LAMENT. 



BT lots. AMELIA B. WELBT. 



One moment more, beneath the old elm, Mary, 

Where last we parted in the flowing dell- 
One moment more through twilight tint! that vary, 

To gaze upon thy grave, and then, farewell ! 
Ere from this spot, and these loved scenes I sever, 

Where still thy lovely spirit seems to stray- 
One look — to fix them on my soul forever— 
And then away ! 

Mary, I know my steps should now be shrinking 

From this sad spot — but on my mournful gaze 
A scene floats up that sets my soul to thinking 

On all th(?dear delights of other days ! 
I 'm gazing on the little foot-bridge yonder 

Thrown o'er the stream whose waters purl below, 
Where I so oft have seen thee pause and ponder. 

Leaning tliy white brow on thy hand of snow. 
I 'm standing on the spot where last we parted. 

Where, as I left thee in the fragrant dell, 
I saw thee turn so oft — half broken-hearted — 

Waving thy hand in token of farewell. 
I start to meet thy footstep light and airy — 

But — the cold grass waves o'er thy sweet young head ; 
Would that the shroud that wraps thy fair form, Mary, 
Wrapped mine instead ! 

In vain my heart its bitter thoughts would parry, 
An adder's grasp about its chords seem curled, 

For you were all I ever thought of, Mary- 
Were all I doted on in this wide world ! 

And yet, I 'd sigh not while thy fate I ponder, 
Did memory only brijig thee to my eyes 

Pale as thou sleepest in the church-yard yonder — 
Or as an angel dazzling from the skies ! 

I then at least could treasure each sweet token 
Of thy pure love — and in life's raad'ning whirl 

Steel my crushed heart— had not thine own been broken, 
Poor hapless girl ! 

But, Mary — Mary, when I think upon thee, 
As when I last beheld thee in thy pride — 



And on the fate— oh God ! — to which he won thee — 

I curse the hour that sent me from your side ! 
Oh why wert thou so richly, strangely gifted 

With mortal loveliness beyond compare? 
The look of love beneath thy lashes lifted — 

Its fatal sweetness was to thee a snare ! 
Yet sleep, my sister — I will not upbraid thee— 

Thou wert too sweet — too innocently dear ; 
But he— the exulting demon who betrayed thee— 

He lives, he lives, and I am loitering here ! 
Even now some happier fair one's chains may bind him 

In dalliance sweet — but I 'II avenge thee well ! 
Avenge thee? — Yes ! a brother's curse will find him, 

Though he should dive into the deeps of hell ! 
I swear it, sister — as thou art forgiven — 

By all our wrong^s — by all our severed ties. 
And by the blessedness of yon blue heaven. 

That gives its world of azure to mine eyes ! 
By all my love — by every sacred duty 

A brother owes — and by yon heaving sod, 
Thine early grave — and by thy blighted beauty. 

Thou sweetest angel in the realms of God ! 
I swear it, by the bursting groans 1 smother, 

And call on Heaven and thee to nerve me now. 
Mary, look down ! — behold thy wretched brother, 
And bless the vow ! 

Sister, my soul its last farewell is taking, 

And I for this had thought it nerved to-night, 
But every chord about my heart seems breaking. 

And blinding tears shut out the glimmering sight. 
One look— one last long look to hill and meadow — 

To the old foot-bridge and the murmuring mill. 
And to the church-yard sleeping in the shadow — 

Cease tears — and let these fond eyes look their fill ! 
One look— and now farewell ye scenes that vary 

Beneath the twilight shades that round me flow ! 
The charm that bound my wild heart here, was Mary— 
And she lies low ! 



SONNET TO MACHIAVELLI. 



FBOM THE ITALIAN OV KAMIANI. 



Thou mighty one, whose winged words of yore 
Have spread on history's page Itaiia's wars. 
The sad mischances of intestine jars. 

Like beacons blazing where the breakers roar. 

Still canst thou glance ou^; civil discords o'er ? 
Some solace for us canst thou not divine ? 

Canst thou not oil on troubled waters pour, •- 



And soothe each petty tyrants ruthless mind ? 
Why else unveil the falsehood of our land, 

Which sees not why its tale thou deign'st to tell? 
Why else didst thou with an unsparing hand 

Make bare the wounds whose angry scars will tell 
The lasting shame of ignomy's brand, 
AH petrified at history's command ? 



THE DARSIES. 



BT EMMA C. XMBXTBT. 



Don Pedro. I pra>; you, hold me not reiponsible for all these travelers* tales. I am but the mcMithpiece of othcn: 
therefore, if I question the infallibility of the Pope, suinmoii ine not before the Inquisition ; if I speak treaaoa sgauii 
the king, clap me not up in the Tower ; aud if I utter heresy against the ladies, let me not be flayed alive by the —'- 
of enraged damsels. Old Plat. 



'' There is no use in wasting wortL*, Coiwin 
Charles ; you never can persuade me that men love 
more devotedly than women." 

" How can you be so unreasonable, Anne? I only 
want to convince you that affection being an es^fen- 
tial part of woman's nature, she cannot help loving 
something or somebody all her life. The mo*t she 
does, even in her ratwt intense devotion, is to ituli- 
vi finalize the general sentiment which pervades her 
character ; but when men love, they actually take up 
a new nature, and conc*cntrate upon it all their 
strength of mind and force of character." 

" You have certainly a droll method of reasoning, 
cousin ; becaiii«e women are loving creatures, there- 
fore they cannot love as well as the rougher sex." 

" You are willful, Anne, and are determined not 
to understand me. I mean that love is usually a 
habitude with women, while with men, if it exists 
at all, it is a positive, determinate thing— a graft, as 
it were, upon their sturdy natures, and partaking 
therefore of the strength of the stock which nourishes 
it." 

•' How can you say so when men are always in 
love, from the time they quit the nursery until they 
are gray-headed, or married ?" 

'♦ Such attachments are mere fancies." 

" Pray, how is one to dlMinguisih between a fancy 
and a fact in so delicate a matter? 

" It is difficult to decide at first, becau?e in their in- 
ceptive ptate they are much alike; but time is the 
true test. A fancy, a mere intoxication of the senses, 
is scarce worth talking about ; but in a genuine manly 
love there is a depth, a fervor, a disinterestedness, a 
devotion, such as woman can never feel — nay, which 
they can rarely appreciate." 

" Heresy — rank heresy — T/otisin Charles. I appeal 
to Uncle Lorimer, who has heard our whole discus- 
sion, if you do not deserve excommunication with 
' bell, book and candle,' for holding such opinions." 

The cou^>in8 were silting together in the twilight, 
and, as the shadows of evening deepened aroimd 
them, the light of the 9oft-coal fire in the polished 
grate gave a beautifully cheerful look of home com- 
fort to the pleasant apartment. An old gentleman, 
whose silver hair glittered in the fire-light, had been 
sitting in the chimney-nook, and, thus appealed to by 
his merry niece, he smiled good-humoredly as he 
replied — 

'* If you submit (be di-»pute to me, I must decide 
against both." 

" Why so ?" 



" Because you are both too genera I izing in yoo 
remarks. In this work-a-day world of ours there ii 
a daily and hourly need of the tender, watchfol, 
kindly minhitry of sympathy and aflfection ; now ibe 
peculiar attributes of woman's nature are •uchuit 
her for this ministry; and whether it be a one 
habitude or not, it is the quality moat needed by mtt 
and most generally possessed by women." 

Anne clapped her hands, and looked trinmi^bitllj 
at her cousin; but Uncle Lorimer continued — 

" I must agree with Charles, however, that wbes 
men give out their whole strength to a genuine aflcf* 
tion, it is a more unselfish, magnanimoua and higber 
emotion than ever could dwell in the boK» U 
woman. The hame qualities which make her tb 
gentler half of man mingle their leaven in her adec- 
tions. For instance, a woman will make any Mcii* 
fice for one whom hhe loves, she will bear all kiivb 
of privation and sufTering for his sake, but etilh 
holdd not the creature more pitilessly ezading of 
affection than she is, or more jealously awake to 
every whisper of distrust. Another weakness in her 
character is vanity; and I must confess I never yd 
found a woman so much in love with her lover, ihri 
she would not curl her hair and dress in ber bert to 
meet the eyes of other men." 

" Oh ! uncle. You are worse than Charles." 

"But perhaps you will like to hear my whok 
opinion, Anne. I have said that women puaw 
most of the quality which is required indaUjlife; 
as I am not one of those who pretend to dei^piMfst^ 
habits because they are not heroic virtues, I tUik 
you ought to be satisfied with my decision." 

*'But you attribute to much nobler a qoilitfto 



men. 



a 



" That is true, but let me comfort yon bf joM 
whispering in your ear, that not one man in t Aioa- 
sand is capable of such an afiedion. Troe senti- 
ment is the rarest thing upon earth. To iMe the 
language of your favorite poet — 
Accident, blind contact, ond the strong necessity of lovii^i 

often bring together hearts which -habit afterward 
keeps united. Few, very few, create an ideal ia 
their youth and see it substantiatise into a reality 
as life goes on. Still fewer of those men who 
are capable of real love ever bestow its treasarei 
upon one who can appreciate them. I think I hare 
never known a single instance <^ such an attaohment 
being reciprocated and rewarded." 

" Did you ever know more than one man who pos- 
sessed this faculty of loving, tmcle ?" 
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" In the course of my long life I have known three ; 
and if you choose I will tell you the history of one 
of these, to prove my theory." 

" Among my earliest fechool friends and playmates 
were Edgar and Herbert Darsie. They were twin* 
brothers, the only children of a widow, whom I re- 
member as a tall, pale lady in close mourning, which 
she never laid aside till the day of herxJeath. There 
was little of that resemblance between the twins 
which generally makes the pleasant puzzle of mo> 
thers and nurses in similar cases; for, though alike 
in feature and height, and even in their peculiarity 
of gait and manner, yet Edgar had the fair com- 
plexion, blue eyes, and light silken hair of his mo- 
ther; while Herbert's olive complexion, dark eyes, 
and curling black locks betrayed the French blood 
which he derived from his father. They were cheer- 
ful, happy-tempered boys, and possessed a certain 
natural sweetness of manner, which made them uni- 
versal favorites with old and young. Their mother 
lived in the retired but handsome style which, in 
those days, was considered the proper mode of 
showing respect for the memory of a husband. She 
kept up the e:»tabliiihment exactly as it had been 
during Mr. Darsie's life,' and seemed to find her only 
pleasure in doing precisely as he would have wished. 
She was apparently in the enjoyment of a handsome 
income, kept her carriage, and had a number of ser- 
vants, while the house and grounds exhibited taste 
88 well as no stint of expense. 

The boys were about twelve years of age, when 
an accident happened to Herbert, which, though appa- 
rently slight at first, finally led to the ipost disastrous 
consequences. While skating, he fell and received 
some injury, which, after months of suflfering, finally 
developed itself in an incurable disease of the spine, 
entailing upon him a life-time of pain, and branding 
him with frightful deformity. The tall, lithe, grace- 
ful boy, whose step had been as light and free as the 
leap of I he greyhound, was now a dwarfed and dis- 
torted cripple. As soon as he was able to leave his 
sick-room, Mrs. Darsie placed Edgar at hoarding- 
school, and sailed for Europe, with the intention of 
giving Herbert the benefit o{ all the modern discove- 
ries in medicine. She de»igned to be'absent a year, 
but, led on by fallacious hopes, she traveled farther, 
and remained much longer than she had anticipated. 
Three years elapsed before her return, and to all ap- 
pearance Herbert had derived little benefit from the 
various experiments to which he had been subjected. 
He was still dependent on his crutch, and his gnarled 
and stunted figure presented a pitiable contrast to the 
tall and well-knit form of his brother. But his health 
was somewhat improved; his paroxysms of pain 
were less frequent, and he could now enjoy weeks 
of comparative ease and comfort. 

The brothers had early been remarkable for their 
afiection for each other, and their unbroken concord, 
but their long separation had not been without its 
effect upon them. Edgar was gay, active, volatile, 
and not destitute of a leaven of selfishness; while 
Herbert had become grave, quiet, gentle in manner, 
and most thoughtful and considerate for others. To 
22 



him sufiering had been a teacher of all good things, 
and the misfortune of being cut off from fellowship 
with the world had taught him to find resources 
within himself. He could not and did not expect 
Eldgar to sympathize in all his tastes, for he was 
conscious that their paths must henceforth be divided 
ones. He schooled himself to overcome the pang 
which this reflection gave to his sensitive spirit, and 
tried \9 find in his brother's enjoyments of outer life, 
a pleasure which he coirid only receive from the 
reflection of another's joy. 

Soon after their return from Europe, Mrs. Darsie 
received into her family the orphan child of a poor 
clergyman, partly from charity, partly with a view 
to furnish a companion and attendant for Herbert. 
Jessie Graham was a pale, delicate- looking child, 
about twelve years old, when she took up her abode 
with her benefactress. Her thin and almost trans- 
parent cheek, her bloodless lips, and large gray, 
timid-looking eyes, spoke of fragile health, and of a 
certain shyness of character which might be the re- 
sult of early anxieties, or perhaps denoted feebleness 
of mind and indecision. But she was a sweet- 
tempered, gentle little girl, and her compassion for 
Herbert's melancholy condition soon dissipated her 
shyness toward him, though to every one else, even 
to Mrs. Darsie, she was as timid as a startled fawn. 

To divert his lonely hours Herbert undertook her 
instruction. He was hut a boy of fifteen, but sorrow 
had given him the stability of manhood; and never 
did a more discreet, tender, and watchful Mentor 
attempt the training of a female mind. Jessie was 
docile and intelligent, quickly acquiring every thing 
which called forth the perceptive faculties, but utterly 
incapable of abstract reasonmg or profound reflection. 
Her mind possessed a certain activity, and a kind of 
feminine patience that enabled her to do full credit 
to her teacher, without ever attaining to his high 
reach of thought. To cultivate her mental powers, 
to impart to her a portion of his accomplishments, 
and to train her moral hense, now became Herbert's 
chief occupation. That such employment of heart 
and mind saved him from bitterness and misanthropy 
there can be no doubt; but whether he did not pay 
dearly for his exemption we shall see in the sequel. 

Time passed on without making any great change 
in the afiairs of the Darsies. Edgar went through 
college rather becau.'^e it was necessary to a gen- 
tlemanly education than from any love fur study, and, 
immediately after graduating, he set ofl* on the tour 
of Europe. In the meantime Herbert continued to 
lead his usual quiet life, driving out in his low pony- 
carriage every day, teaching Jessie all she would 
learn, and surrounding himself with pictures of his 
own painting in the intervals of his severer studies. 

It was on the anniversary of their birth— the day 
they attained their twenty-first year — that the brothers 
again met upon their own hearth-stone. Mrs. Darsie's 
health had begun to fail, and Edgar, at Herbert's 
suggestion, had unwillingly torn himself from the 
enjoyments of Parisian life to return to his quiet 
home. He found his mother sadly changed, and 
evidently suffering from the insidious disease which 
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80 slowly saps the foundations of health and life. 
Herbert, like all deformed persons, had early lost the 
freshness of youth, and he was not surprised, there- 
fore, to find him looking at least ten years older than 
himself, but he was astonished at the intellectual 
beauty which seemed to radiate from his noble coun- 
tenance. To the shapeless form of a stunted tree he 
united the head of a demigod. The beauty of his 
classical features, the splendor of his deep, dark eyes, 
and rich glossy hair curliilg^ in heavy masses round 
bis temples, gave him the appearance of a magni- 
ficently sculptured head joined on to some distorted 
torso. 

But if Edgar was startled at the change in his 
mother and brother, how was he amazed and be- 
wildered when he saw Jesse Graham ! The pale, 
puny, frightened-looking little girl had expanded into 
one of the very loveliest of women. At eighteen 
Jessie had all that delicate yet fresh beauty which a 
painter would select as his model for a youthful 
Hebe. " A rose crushed upon ivory" was not too 
extravagant a simile for her cheek; her lips were 
like the berry of the mountain-ash; and her eyes so 
soft, so tender, with just enough of their former shy- 
ness to make them alwa^*^ seem appealing in their 
expression, were like nothing else on earth." 

" You are extravagant. Uncle Lorimer ; pray how 
did you avoid falling in love with such a creature.'" 
asked Anne, saucily. 

" By the best of all pTevenVwes—pre-occnpation. 
But my story has to do with others, not with me. 
Soon after Edgar's return, his mother took an oppor- 
tunity to inform him of her plans with regard to 
Jessie. She had watched the progress of Herbert's 
attachment to his young pupil, and she believed it to 
be fully reciprocated by the docile girl. She had, 
therefore, as she thought, fully provided for Herbert's 
future happiness ; and, lest Edgar should be attracted 
by Jessie's loveliness, she hastened to tell him that in 
the beautiful orphan he beheld his brother's future 
wife. Mrs. Darsie was a weak woman, though 
kind- hearted and affectionate. She proceeded to 
inform Edgar how the idea first came into her head — 
how she had told Herbert of it — how she had been at 
first shocked at the thought of sacrificing Jessie's 
youthful loveliness to such a union — how she dis- 
covered his secret love even from his heroic self- 
denial — how' she had finally succeeded in persuading 
him that Jessie really loved him better than any one 
in the world— and how he had at last consented to 
entertain the hope and belief that Jessie might be- 
come his wife without repugnance. To Edgar's 
very natural question, whether Jessie was really 
willing to marry Herbert, his mother replied that as 
yet Jessie knew nothing of their plans, Herbert 
having forbidden her to use her influence in the 
matter, being determined that if he won Jessie, it 
should be through her own free and unbiassed will. 

Whether it arose from that perverseness in human 
nature, which teaches men to value a thing just in 
proportion to its diflTicully of attainment, or whether 
Jessie's loveliness was irresistible to a man of Edgar's 
temperament, I cannot determine ; but certain it is, 



that from that time he looked apon ber 'with far dif- 
ferent eyes than he had at first regarded ber. Ednr 
was precisely the kind of man who is always soe- 
cessful with women. His talents and accompiisb- 
ments were all of the most anperficial kind, but be 
danced well, sung beautifully, played the gviiir 
gracefully, and withal was exceedingly handsome. 
His voice was perfect music, and when he bent dotn 
in a half-caressing manner over a lady's chair, fliof* 
ing back his bright, silken hair, and gasing in bar 
face with eyes full of dangerous softness, while kii 
rich voice took the sweetest tone of deference aid 
heart-felt emotion, it was next to impoesible foriBj 
woman to resist his fascinations." 

*' V(as his character a perfectly natural one,imek, 
or was this exquisite manner the result of codsobh 
mate art ?" 

" It was natural to him to wish to please, and be 
aided his natural attractions by a certain devotedneii 
of manner, which made each individual to whom be 
addressed himself approprictte his tenderness as ber 
own right. Jessie bad lived in such close secliaioi 
that she knew nothing of the world or its ways. It 
is probable that had Herbert asked her to become bii 
wife before the return of Edgar, i>he would have 
easily consented, for she certainly loved him verf 
dearly, and long habit of associating with him bid 
accustomed her to his deformity. To ber be was sot 
the shapeless dwarf, whose crippled limbs Miree 
bore the weight of his crooked body. He bad bees 
her ideal of excellence — the friend, the Mentor vbo 
had made her orphaned life a blessing, and she eonid 
imagine no stronger, deeper affection thantbat wfaidi 
he had long since inspired. 

But after Edgar had been at home a few montbf, 
she was conscious of a great change in ber feeliagi 
She loved Herbert as well as ever, but she bd 
learned the existence of another kind of aflectfoa. 
Edgar's sweet words and honied flatteries were onliks 
any thing she had ever heard before, and unconsdoei 
of any disloyalty to Herbert, she gave herself op lo 
the enjoyment of this new sensation of bappincM. 

Herbert was tried almost beyond bis streoglh, kr 
it was when his mother lay on what was soon to ba 
her death-bed tliat he first suspected the fatal trUb 
respecting his brother and Jessie. A lingering illBCM, 
protracted through many weeks (during which time 
Herbert was his mother's constant companios,^ibile 
Edgar enjoyed the opportunity of unrestrained com- 
panionship with Jessie,) finally terminated ia Mn. 
Darsie's death ; and, as Herbert closed ber eyee, be 
could not but feel that sinking of the heart which tdd 
him that he was now alone upon earth. Immedtaldf 
af\er his mother's funeral he was taken alarmingly 
ill, and for several days his life was co n sidered ia 
imminent danger. It was not until his rec o v e ry that 
he again saw Jessie Graham, Vfho, in com|^iance 
with the world's notions of decorum, hwl left tbs 
home of her childhood on the decease of ber bene- 
factress. She had found her temporary abode in tbe 
family of a friend in the neighborhood, and Herbert'^ 
sick-bed had known no other attendance tban that of 
the housekeeper and servants. In bis irsC iaiernew 
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With J&wie after bis convBlescence, be drew from 
ber a confeseioii, or rather an admusion of her love 
for Edgar. The manner in which she confided this 
to him — the frank, sisterly feeling which seemed to 
animate her, stang him to the heart. But he poMessed 
great self-command, and Jessie never suspected the 
actual state o(his feelings while she confided to him 
ber oWn. 

As soon as practicable after Herbert's recovery, 
bis mother's will was opened, and then arose a new 
subject of wonder and dissatisfaction. No one but 
Mrs. Darsie and her law)'er had known that she bad 
been merely in the enjoyment of a life interest in her 
fortune ; but it was now ascertained that ber hus- 
band's estate bad been very trifling, and that her 
large income was the product <^a handsome fortune 
bequeathed to Herbert by an old uncle, in considera- 
tion of his physical misfortunes. The yearly pro- 
duct was given to Mrs. Darsie during ber life, but at 
ber death the whole reverted to Herbert. His father's 
property, amounting only to a few thousand dollars, 
was bequeathed solely to Edgar, and a legacy of five 
hundred dollars, (to purchase her wedding-dress, as 
the will stated,) marked the testator's wishes regard- 
ing her protege, Jesse Graham. Every body was 
Burprifed at this development, but no one more so 
than the brothers. Why their mother bad left them 
in such close ignorance of their afiairs, it is impoe- 
aible to say, but they certainly had no suspicion of 
the facts until they were thus legally made known. 

One of the first wishes of Herbert's heart was to 
Bee Jessie placed in ber proper position, and be there- 
fore nerved himself to speak to Edgar on the subject. 
What was bis surprise, therefore, when bis brother 
treated the whole thing as a boyish affair, and avowed 
bis determination to spend bis pittance (as be termed 
it) abroad, and then to repair his fortunes by a wealthy 
marriage ! If ever the gentle spirit of Herbert enter- 
tained a feeling of abhorrence for any living creature, 
it was at that moment. His own hopes had been 
ruthlessly blighted, and Jessie's heart estranged from 
bim, merely to gratify a boyish fancy I 

What he suflered, and what be felt, however, it is 
not for me to attempt describing. He bad garnered 
up all his treasures of aflection in Jessie and his 
brother. Now Jessie was lost to him, and Edgar 
was a villain. How he, with bis delicate sensibility, 
his high sense of honor, and his stern principles of 
duty, must have suflered, I leave you to imagine. 
But his love for Jessie conquered all other feelings. 
He knew that ber happiness depended on her union 
with Edgar, for she was precisely that kind of 
character, which, though infirm of purpose in the 
outset, yet have a certain tenacity of feeling when 
once a decision has been made for them. He revolved 
many schemes in his mind before he could form a 
practicable one, and at last be suflfered his frank and 
candid nature to lead him with its usual directness 
to his object. He asked Edgar to be more explicit in 
his confidences, and when Edgar declared that bad 
be been the heir of wealth he would gladly make 
Jessie his wife, but that nothing would ever induce 
bim to tie himself down to a life of privalioo and 



poverty, Herbert's decision was at once made. He 
proposed dividing bis income with Edgar, on con- 
dition that his brother should marry Jessie, and re- 
side in the home of their childhood, while he himself 
should travel into distant landsr But Edgar, with 
the quick-sighteduess of selfi^^bness, saw how deeply 
Herbert's soul was interested in the matter. Pre- 
tending a jealousy of his brother's influence over 
Jessie — a jealousy of which he declared himself 
ashamed, yet which he could not subdue — he said 
that if he had the means he would marry Jessie, and 
take her far from all ber early associations, but that 
he would never let her live in Herbert's house, or in 
a place where she might at any time be subject to 
bis visits. 

Pained as be was by this appearance of distrust, 
Herbert's conscience accused him of cherishing a 
wicked love (ot one who was about to become his 
brother's wife, and be therefore submitted meekly to 
this new trial. What terms were finally decided upon 
could only be known at that time to the two brothers. 

Six months after Mrs. Darsie's death Edgar was 
united to Jessie Graham, in the little village church, 
and immediately aAer the ceremony, the wedding- 
party leA for New York, from whence they sailed a 
few days afterward for Havre. 

Herbert dismissed the greater part of the servants, 
shut up all except one wing of the large house, sold 
oflf the carriage and horses, (reserving only the little 
pony-carriage, without which he would have been 
deprived of all means of locomotion,) and restricted 
his expenses within such narrow limits, that people 
began to consider bim mean and miserly. He with- 
drew entirely from society, and lived more utterly 
alone than ever. His books, his pictures, his music, 
were now his only companions. Yet he did not for- 
get that earth held those to whom even he might 
minister. The door of the po<Nrest cottages often 
opened to admit the distorted form of the benefactor 
and friend, but the sunlight on the rich man's threshold 
was never darkened by his shapeless shadow. 

Edgar Darsie went to Paris with his beautiful wife, 
and there he lived in luxury and splendor, surrounded^ 
by every thing that could minister to his love of 
pleasure. Only himself and one other, the laMryer 
who bad drawn up the papers, knew whence bis 
wealth was derived. Even Jessie never suspected 
that Herbert was living with the closest economy in 
order that the poor should not sufl*er from the lavish 
generosity which had induced him to secure to his 
brother more than three-fourths of his whole income 
as a bribe to insure her happiness. 

Ten years passed away, dragging their weary 
length with the lonely and sufiering Herbert, winging 
their way on aolden pinions to Edgar, weaving their 
mingled web fr dark and bright to the womanly heart 
of Jessie. She bad witnessed the changes of a fickle 
nature in her husband — she had learned to endure 
indifierence, and to meet with fitful affection from 
bini — she had borne children, and laid them sorrow- 
ing in the bosom of mother earth — she had drunk of 
the cup of pleasure and found bitterness in its dregs ; 
and now she stood a weeping moomer beside the 
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dying bed of that faithlettj hut »( ill lieloved husband. 
Edgar Dai^ie had inherited hiA mulher's di:4ea<e, 
topfether with her bf»aiily. fli.-* excesses had hastened 
the period of its development, and ten years after his 
marriasre he was withering like gra^s before the 
hunter's fire, beneath the toiifh of oonsiimplion. Day 
after day he faded — his Maiely form became bowed, 
his bright face changed, his silken locks fell away 
from his hollow temples. Health was gone, and 
beauty soon departed. 

With the approach of death came old memories 
thronging about hi:« heart, and filling his sick chdml>er 
with fanta>ies and spectre.-* of long by-gone days. 
''Take me home! take me home!" was the biiier 
cry. Bui his ^^home-wo" came too late. Never 
again would he leave his bed imlil he was carried 
to the house appointed for all living. At the first 
tidings of his illness Herbert had sailed for Havre, 
and traveled with all speed to Paris; but when he 
arrived there his heart failed him. He remembered 
Edgar's avowed jealousy of him, and the wild, fierce 
joy which thrilled his heart when he foimd him!*elf 
once more near to Jessie, taught him that he was not 
entirely guiltless toward bis brother. He accord- 
ingly took lodgings in the same hotel, that he might 
be near Edgar, in ca<Hi he should wish to see him, 
well knowing that the mode of life in Paiis secured 
him the most perfect privacy. He made known his 
present ab(xJe to a certain business-agent, through 
whose hands letters had usually been sent to him 
from Paris, and thus he received from Jessie's hand 
constant tidings of his brother's condition. 

But this Slate of things could not last long. His 
impatience to be with Edgar led him to seize upon 
the first faint intimation of a wi^h to see him, and he 
soon found himself welcomed with tears of joy by 
Je>sie, while Edgar thanked him with his eyes — those 
tender eyes — for his thoughtful kindness in coming 
without waiting for a summons. Duringlhree months 
Herbert ^«hared with Jessie her careand watchfulness 
over the invalid. All the lovable qualities of Edgar's 
nature were brought out by his sickness, and Her- 
^lifcrt could not help feeling the full force of lh(W»e 
fascinations which had won for him the love of every 
one. Weakened in mind as well as in body by his 
disease, he was like a lovely and gentle child, so 
docile, so aflectionate, so helpless, so tender, and »o 
altogether lovely did he appear, as the dark wing of 
death tiuiig its shadow broader and deeper above his 
couch. 

He died with penitence for past misdeeds deep- 
rooted in his heart, and prayer for pardon lingermg 
on his lips. He died clasping his brother's hand in 
bis, and the last act of his life was a vain attempt to 
unite Jessie's hand in the same grasn. There was 
no time for the indulgence of selfish feeling at such 
a moment. The presence of death had hushed the 
vrhispers of earthly passion, and the grief of both the 
brother and the widow was the genuine tribute of 
aflection to the departed. 

As soon as Edgar's aflTairs could be arranged, the 
widow, with her only surviving child, returned to 
America under the protection of Herbert, ignorant as 



a child abi)Ut pecuniary aflTairs, Jesbie left every ihiot 
to Heri)ert, and consequenlly never knew at wiai 
sacrifice he rescued ?]dgar'sgood name from obloquy, 
and paid his enormous debts. Nor did she ever kni-v 
that the money which had supported their extra vaeaci 
expenditure in Paris, was the free gift of Herbert. ' 
But daily and hourly did she experience Herbert'* 
considerate kindness. Fearing tu aiwuken her »» 
picions relative to his agency in her marriage.be 
determined to continue to her an allowance simii: 
to that which he had bestowed upon his bnitber. 
But to do this required new retrenchments, and tbe 
sacrifice of a fine landed property; for Edgar^slar^ 
prixligaliiy had cost him so large a portion of' ha 
fortune that it now needed the ino«t careful ud 
judiciiHis management. 

If Herbert hoped lo marry his brother*a widov, be 
at least determined to leave her free to cbuo.«e (or 
herself. Jessie found herself pleasantly domiciled is 
a new home, with a handsome provision for faeneif 
and child, and surrounded by all tbe appliances o(' 
American comfort before she had yet recovered fnv 
the dull torpor of her grief. For fifteen years Herbert 
had lived but for her. During the Ave years pf«' 
ceding her marriage his whole aoul had been devo(«! 
to her ; and when afterward he tried lo banish brr 
image, he found though he m:ght dethrone tbe idol, 
the sentiment of loyal love, like a subtile perfaoe, 
had diffused itself through his whole being. Wu it 
strange, then, if he should once more dream that hii 
love and faiih might do more than remove mouolalH 
— that his devotion might veil the unsighllinewofkii 
person— that he might yet' be beloved and rewared? 

" Now tell me, Annie, how do you think my story 
is going to end ?" 

'' In the marriage of Jessie to the devoted Herberl," 
replied Annie. " It is not in the nature of wontB lo 
l>e insensible to such devotion." 

"Kemember that Jessie knew nothing of hit ' 
pecuniary sacrifices, had no stxspicion of his ageory 
in bringing about her marriage; did not dream of h« 
self-denying, self- forgetting love.*' 

" But no woman could doubt the true mtuawfcf 
all his devotedness." 

'* He had never flattered her with genlk mvdi; 
never wooed her in courtly phrase; never pUfcA the 
lover in the most approved fashion. He had ben 
the adviser, tbe Mentor, the steady friend; kive bid 
b(M!n the pervading and animating soul of all ke 
thought and all he did, but his very magnanimity Ind 
l)een as a cloak to conceal his aflectiooa. Do yon 
think a woman like Je^sie — an ordinary womai, 
lovely and gentle, but withal having no percept ioa 
of that inner life which so few can penetrate— do >'oa 
think she could see through this niagnanimoiH re- 
serve, and detect the hidden love?" 

'* Surely, surely !** 

" Recollect that she had early learned to pity him 
for his personal defects, and though *piiy' maybe 
' akin to love' in our sex, yet no woman ever loves 
a man she must look down upon with compassion." 

" But his nobler qualities must have commanded 
her respect." 
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*' Suppose they were so far above her perceptions 

to inspire her with atoe instead of respect? A 
woman never loves the man she pities^ nor will she 
love the man whose superiority she fears, Jessie 
compassionated Herbert's bodily weaknesses, and 
•he had a vague terror of his stern, uncompromising 
ideas of right and wrong." 

** Nevertheless, I am sure she married Herbert, 
uncle." 

*' You are mistaken, Annie. Herbert continued 
his devotion for years; he learned to love her child 
•s if it were his own, and gave proofs of disinterest- 
edness and tenderness such as no woman could mis- 
interpret; but he never offered her his hand." 

" Why not ?" 

<' Because ho Jkn$w it would be rejected, and he 
preferred being a life-long friend, to occupying the 
position of an unsuccessful suitor." 

'< Then I suppose she never married again." 



" You are wrong again, Annie. At forty years of 
age, when her beauty was faded, and her character 
had deteriorated amid the follies of society, she 
married a man some ten years her junior, who, 
tempted by the income which Herbert had bestowed 
upon her, flattered her into the belief that she had 
inspired him with the most passionate love." 

"And her child?" 

'* Was adopted by Herbert Darsie, and at his death 
inherited his estate." 

" Poor, poor Herbert !" 

"He suffered the penalt^ which all must pay who 
give to earth the high and holy sentiment which is 
only meant to make us companion with the angelf 
in heaven. Not one in a thousand can love thus, and 
that one always finds that in the world*s vast desert, 
he has expended his strength in vain — ' hewn out 
broken cisterns which can hold no water.' " 
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Thb Struggle is over — my pulses once more 
L«eap free as the waves on the surf-beaten shore ; 
And my spirit looks up to that world of all bliss. 
And heaves not a sigh for the faithless in this. 

'TMras in Sorrow's bleak night, when the sky was all dark. 
And the tempest shrieked k>ud round my storm-beaten bark. 
That arose, 'mid the darkness, thy radiant f(M'm, 
Like the rainbow illoming the brow of the storm. 



An angel thou seemedst, that had come to the earth, 

To guide me— to nourish my heart iii its dearth ; 

And bliudly, as Payuim kneels down to his god, 

I have loved thee— have worshiped the earth thou hast trod. 

But this waste of affection — this prodigal part — 
Is over — the mask has been torn from thy heart — 
And back with affright and amazement I shrink — 
At a fount so unholy my soul caimot drink. 
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Bt permission of Mr. J. R. Smith, we have caused 
a view of the Mormon Temple at Nauvoo to be 
engraved from his splendid Panorama of the Missis- 
sippi, and we give the engraving in this number. 
As the building has been recently destroyed by fire, 
our engraving, the first ever published, acquires ad- 
ditional value. We oopy from Mr. Smith's descrip- 
tion of the Ptmorama, the following account of 
Nauvoo and the Temple : 

*' Nauvoo. — ^A Mormon city and settlement, now 
deserted. It is one of the finest locations for a town 
upon the river, it being situated at the second and last 
rapids below the Falls of St Anthony, which extend 
from this place to Keokuk, a distance of 12 miles. 
The great Mormon Temple stands out conspicuous. 
It is the finest building in the west, and if paid for 
would have cost over half a million of dollars. It is 
built of a white stone, resembling marble, 80 feet 
22* 



front by 150 deep ; 200 feet to the top of the spire. 
The caps of the pilasters represent the sun ; the base 
of them, the half moon with Joe Smith's profile. The 
windows between the pilasters represent stars. A 
large female figure with a Bible in one hand is the 
vane. An inscription on the front, in large gilt letters, 
reads as follows : 

" The House of the LiOrd, built by the Church of Jesus 
Christ of the Latter Day Saints. Commenced April 6, 
1841. Holiness to the Lord." 

There is in the basement of the temple a large stone- 
basin, supported by twelve oxen of colossal size, 
about fifteen feet high altogether, all of white stone 
and respectably carved. A staircase leads up to the 
top of the basin. It is the font where all the Mor- 
mons were baptized. It is seen in the Panorama 
standing aside the Temple, but in the basement is its 
real situation. 
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'' I SHALL never have mother hour*8 happiness as 
long as I live!" exclaimed Rose Winters, weeping 
passionately. " You would nH let me marry him^ 
father, and now he 's gone to sea, and said he should 
never come back." 

'•Don't believe it, Rose," said Mr. Winters. 
•'He'll be glad enough to come back, I'll warrant 
you — and the longer he stays away the better, I 'm 
thinking, it will be for you." 

" It 's not like you, father, to be so unfeeling," said 
Rose, sobbing almost hysterically. 

•'Nonsense, child — unfeeling, indeed! ay, ay, it 
may be so in your judgment, I dare say, but I must 
judge with the head, and not with the heart.'* 

" I think I ought to be allowed to judge for myself, 
now I'm of a^«," answered Rose, with sudden 
spirit. " I was eighteen my last birthday." 

" True, Rose, you have had great experience of 
mankind, no doubt. But come, now, just tell me 
what you could have done if you had married Bob 
Selwyn, with no fortune yourself, and he nothing to 
depend on but his hands?" 

" We could have done as other people do," said 
Rose — " we could have worked. Have I not always 
worked at home, father ?" 

" To be sure you have. You have been a good, 
industrious girl. Rosy, that I sha' n't deny; but your 
work at home was not like pulling continually at 
the rowing oar, which would have been your portion 
all your life, I'm afraid, with Robert. I can't see, 
for my part, what you wanted to marry him for.'* 

"Because I loved him, and he loved me. Didn't 
you and mother marry for love, father?" 

Mr. Winters could not forbear laughing at this ques- 
tion, notwithstanding Rose's grief — and his natural 
droll humor struggled with his former seriousness as 
he replied, "Well, I must try to remember. It is 
nearly twenty years ago, now — so long that you have 
come of age in the meanwhile, and fancy you are 
■wiser than your father. But I can tell you one thing, 
Rose, if we did marry for love, we had something to 
begin the world with, which is quite as necessary. 
You know the old proverb, ' When poverty comes 
in at the door, love flies out of the window.' " 

" I don't believe any such thing, father. Whoever 
wrote that proverb never knew what love was. It 
was a mean thing in any man to say so; and what 
would never have come from a woman, I'll be 
bound." 

"Well, well. Rosy, you may dry your eyes. I 
wish I was as sure of a fortune for you, as I am that 
Robert will be back with the ship, if his life is spared ; 
but if that should n't be the case, you will be young 



enough then, and pretty enough, too, to get maoUier 
beau." 

"I wont have any other!*' exclaimed Rose. "1 
am determined to wait for him, if he stays twesty 
years" — and with this resolution she hastily toned 
away and ran to her own room, where, secure froa 
observation, she might give free vent to her foil 
heart in a long fit of weeping. 

We are at a loss to imagine what sort of an ia* 
pression our rustic heroine, Rose Winters, has made 
on the minds of our readers, from her nnceremooiooi 
introduction to them through the foregoing dialogue: 
but at all events, she is deserving of a more detailed 
description. She was the daughter of a respectable 
farmer on Long Island, who resided in a ooiutrx 
village, situated on the Atlantic ocean, and near t 
large seaport town. Mr. Winters was a shrewd, 
practical man, of strong natural powers of mind, and 
excellent plain common sense. Rose was his eldert 
and favorite child, and inherited his indepeadeat 
spirit and natural gifts of understanding, which had 
been improved in her by a useful and solid ednot- 
tion at a first-rate country school. She was noi, 
perhaps, strictly beautiful, but her cheeks werebrigkc 
wit h the hue of healt h , and her dark'bl ue eyes s|iarkied 
with animation, and the joyousness of a yoong betit, 
over which a lasting shadow had never passed, ostil 
her lover left her to try his fortunes on the sea. Her 
figure was small, but of exquisite proportions, sad 
her steps sprang elastic with the unchecked q>iriis(if 
happy childhood. She was always agreeahts sad 
entertaining without efiort, for her ivords flowed is 
the easiest manner possible, from a mouth wfaid ss: 
ture had made perfect ; and then there was notkiiV<a 
earth more inspiring than her merry langh^wkieh 
seemed like the very chorus of joy, and ii 
imparted a portion of her own gayety to all 
her. Rose had but little of imagination inherfassitor 
feelings. She was a young, gay creature, foO of 
spirits and activity, and only actuated by the every- 
day scenes of life, from which she estrscted mirtk 
and enjoyment to difiVise unsparingly ■■ftiwg all i^ 
came within her influence. There was also a tniilh 
fulness and integrity in her nature, whidi oonld not 
fail to give beauty, strength, snd elevalioB to her 
thoughts and character. The visions of ramaaee 
which so often pervert the minds erf* the yoang* sad 
throw a false coloring over the world, were all un- 
known to Rose. She had been nurtured amid scenes 
where there was but little to excite dr enrich tke 
imagination, but much to awaken boU and lofty 
sentiments. Bom and brought up within sight sad 
sound of the grand and magnificent ooean, she de 
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lighted to gaze on its rolling and breaking billows, 
and listen to its ceaseless sounding roar, which had 
oAen been the solemn lullaby to her nightly slumbers. 
The wide and level fields outspread before her native 
home, and the few bare hills which skirted here and 
there the distant outline, were but little calculated 
to inspire those enchanting, but unreal dreams, which 
seem insensibly to arise amid the mountain scenery 
80 wildly beautiful and picturesque in many parts of 
our western world. 

Rose had never been twenty miles from her 
father's dwellmg. All that she knew of the world 
had been learned in her own village, which was an 
occasional resort fur a small number of strangers 
during the heat of summer; but its situation was too 
remote to be very generally visited before there were 
either railroads or steamboats to facilitate and add 
c<>mfort and convenience to traveling. Communi- 
cation with New York, which was the nearest city, 
was at that time tedious and fatiguing, as the road 
lay for many miles through sandy woods, or over a 
bleak and rough country. By water, the journey 
was performed in sloops, taking from three days to 
a week to accomplish the voyage. In consequence 
of these disadvantages, the transient sojourners in 
the village consisted chiefly of sportsmen, who 
sought its solitary retreat for the purpose of enjoying 
the game which was formerly found there in great 
abundance. The birds were seldom frightened away 
from the lanes and meadows, excepting by the gun 
of the stranger, who, having once found his way to 
that lonely yet delightful part of the country, returned 
again and again, not only to scare the plover from 
their haunts, but to enjoy the refreshing and invigo- 
rating breezes from the ocean, and revel m the luxury 
of freedom from fashion and restraint. There was 
a primitive simplicity in the manners of the inha> 
bitants of the village which was peculiarly pleasing; 
and in which school Rose had received her first model. 
She was easy and unaflected, because seeking to 
appear no higher nor better than she really was. 
Among her associates, she was a universal tavorite. 
Her presence was sure to be in requisition at ail the 
balls or merry-makings in the neighborhood, for no- 
thing of the kind could go ofi* well, unless Rose Win- 
ters, with her quick wit, irresistible good humor, and 
gay spirits, made one of the party. Her father, though 
a man of severe morals and true piety, was far from 
being puritanical in his views or feelings. He 
loved to see Rose happy, and enjoyed the sunny 
atmosphere which her never-failing cheerfulness and 
vivacity spread around the household dwelling. 
The bright sallies which fiaehed from her lips, instead 
of being checked by the farmer, frequently occa- 
sioned a repartee of wit from him, which gave Rose 
a habit of sharpening her own against her father's 
weapons. Thus it was that she learned to respect 
her parent without fearing him. She knew him to 
be possessed of the most inflexible principles of 
truth and rectitude; and that his jocose and lively 
temperament could never induce him to swerve for 
a moment from the straight-forward course of honesty 
and honor. In his judgment she .placed the most 



imbounded confidence; and it was only in the one 
instance in which her heart rebelled again»t it, that 
she yielded to its mandate with bitter and unsatisfied 
feelings. Her mother, whom we have not yet men- 
tioned, had been dead several years ; and three sisters, 
considerably younger than herself, partook more of 
her care than her confidence. It thus happened that 
her father had been her companion, more th^n is 
usually the case in such relationships. She had been 
accustomed to consult him in all afiairs of conse- 
quence; and self-dependent as she was by nature, she 
durst not incur the responsibility of acting in direct 
opposition to his counsels. In this slight sketch we 
have endeavored to give a faint outline of the cha- 
racter of our heroine, imlike, we are sensible, to the 
usual heroines of romance ; but the portrait is drawn 
from real life, with its beauties unflattered, and its 
blemishes unconcealed ; and we leave it as it is to 
make what impression it may on the opinions of 
others. 

Robert Selwyn was a native of the same village. 
He was a few years older than Hose, but had been 
accustomed to mingle in all the country pleasures 
and amusements of which she had been for a time 
the principal attraction. His handsome form, his 
manly and pleasing countenance, and his gay and 
careless manners, were his only passports to favor. 
He had no fortune to assist him in winning his way, 
but he had energy and ambition, which were yet to 
be aroused into action. There was a distant con- 
nection between the families of Winters and Selwyn, 
which served as a plea for frequent and familiar inter- 
course. Ruse called him Cousin Robert, and under 
that name he was received as a sort of privileged 
guest at her father's house. The farmer always 
welcomed him; and Rose chatted and laughed and 
flirted with him, until at last the flirtation ended in a 
serious attachment. Mr. Winters, with all his ha- 
bitual foresight, had not looked for this result. To 
part with Ruse, was an event for which he had made 
no calculation, and he could not persuade himself to 
believe that her afi*ections were irrevocably engaged. 
The application of her lover, therefore, for his con- 
sent to their marriage, was met by a decided refusal. 

'' Pooh, pooh, Robert," said he, in answer to his 
solicitation, *' I wonder what you would do with a 
wife. Tell me first, how you expect to make a 
living for yourself, let alone Rose ?" 

** Why, if I can do nothing else, sir," said Selwyn, 
** I can follow the sea, and at least get a living out of 
the whales. You know others here have got rich 
that way." 

** Yes, yes, Robert, but it 's a hard life, and not 
much to your taste, I reckon." 

"It might not be my choice, Mr. Winters; but 
I 'm not afraid of hardships any more than other men 
— and I should think nothing hard with Rose." 

"Oh, that's the way all young men talk when 
they 're in love; but have you no other plan than that?" 

" Yes, sir— I thought of either setting up a store, 
or trying to get the school, as the old master is going 
away. I believe I know about as much as he does." 

Mr. Winters laughed as he replied, " Very likely 
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you may, Robert, and be no Solomon either ; but it 
wont answer. Set up a store on credit, and break 
next year ; and as for school- keeping — no, no, Imust 
see some surer pro^^pect of your being able to sup- 
port a wife, before you can have Rose with my 
consent." 

*' But, Mr. Winters, none of our girls here expect 
to marry rich. I wonder where they'd find hus- 
bands, if they looked for money ! not in this town, I 
am sure." 

*' There must be something to look to, though, 
either money or business. Take my word for it, 
young man, you would find love but light stufi^ to live 
upon without something more substantial along 
with it." 

Selwyn was silent for a few moments, and then 
said in a lone of severe disappointment, "Well, I 
must say, sir, that I did not look for this refusal. You 
never objected to ray visits to Rose." 

** No, but I wish I had, since neither of you have 
as much sense as I thought for. 1 have been to blame, 
and am sorry for it ; but there has been enough said 
now, Robert— all the talking in the world will not 
alter my mind at present." 

It was after this conversation that Selwyn, finding 
the farmer inflexible, and Rose determined to sacrifice 
her love rather than disobey her father, formed the 
resolution to go out in a' whaling ship, just about to 
leave the port. Rose sought in vain to dissuade him. 
He told her his mind was made up. " If you wont 
have me. Rose," said be, " I may as well be on the 
ocean as the land, for I shall never marry any one 
else ; but I ^hall not hold you bound — for most likely 
[ shall never return." 

" I did n't expect to hear you say such a thing as 
that, Cousin Robert," answered Rose, with her eyes 
full of tears ; "■ but you may hold me bound or not, 
just as you please, I shall wait for you. If you should 
forget me, I could never believe in the love of any 
man afterward." 

The ship sailed unexpectedly, and Selwyn, much 
to his disappointment, was obliged to depart without 
again seeing Rose; and the sudden news that he had 
gone, occasioned the burst of feeling in her, with 
which our story opened. 

We must now pass over a few anxious and tedious 
years. Rose waited and dreamed of her lover's re- 
turn, until her spirits flagged, and her young heart 
grew sick with " hope deferred." Mr. Winters was 
puzzled and confounded. He had mistaken his 
daughter's disposition, and was not prepared for the 
depth of feeling and affection which she had gar- 
nered in her bosom. That his bright and merry 
Rot>e should suddenly become the reflective and 
thinking being, and perform her household duties 
with methodical and earnest care, instead of flying 
like a bird from room to room, and singing or laugh- 
ing oflT a thousand grotesque mistakes, which before 
were continually occurring under her management, 
was to him a matter of serious consideration. In 
truth he did not much like the change ; for what was 
gained in order and regularity in his house, was 
lost in that inexhaustible fund of animating gayely 



which had been wont to beguile him mt night of tk 
fatigue of daily labor, and cast an unfmiling cfami 
over his retired dwelling. Not that Rose had alto- 
gether sunk into the sober and serious mood— tbil & 
was not in her nature to do— but an indescrifatUe 
change bad passed over her former manner, wUek 
had somewhat of a depressing infloeDce oa be 
family. She could not help laughing and being lifcff, 
any more than she could help the beating of be 
pulse, or the breath that came i^thoot her will e 



agency ; but there was something* missing io tbe it- 
ward spring from which her spirits flowed. It «■ 
the heart's happiness — and the spring, in coosetpiestt, 
sometimes yielded bitter waters. 

Three years had fulfilled their annual rerdiitiaai. 
before the ship returned in which Selwyn fasd c» 
barked, and then, alas! it returned -without kin. 
The voyage had been a most diaaatrons one. Tkf 
had been nearly shipwrecked, after being bat a («v 
months out, and had been obliged to put in at ooe if 
the islands in the Pacific to repair and refit. TUi 
operation necessarily detained them a loog time; iii 
the second year of the voyage, Selwyn got sick ni 
discouraged, and left them at a port where they ksi 
stopped to winter, and went to London. It im 
hinted that he was wild and reckless, and would 
never do any thing for want of stability and peh 
severance. Rose was indignant at these inBDesdoL 
Her sense of justice and generoaity sporaed tk 
meanness of traducing the absent, and her wooisi^ 
love shielded him in her own mind from erery it- 
tack on his reputation. She received a JeOsr firon 
him shortly afterward, the first he had written sinoc 
his departure. The general tone of it was sad asd 
desponding, but it breathed the most unabated afe^ 
tion toward herself, while at the same time it sethv 
perfectly free from her engagement to him. 

" I cannot ask you, dear Rose," he wrote, "to 
wait for me, when it is so uncertain if I erer en 
return to claim your promise. I have made moniati 
by this voyage, and am determined never to an 
your father again until I can give him a wtikbtWJ 
answer to his question of * huw I am lo sa|i|Mrt s 
wife.' " 

Rose wept over the letter, and then i isnijiinil it 
to her most secret hiding-place, and retnwri wilk 
unshaken resolution to her usual train of dote. Sha 
had lost noae of her beauty, for the healthful oer- 
cise of necessary and constant employment, {Re- 
served the bloom on her cheek, and kept her fraa 
giving way to useless repining. Among the bcuK 
of the village, she continued to have her full ihtis 
of admirers; and there was one of the number, 
Edward Burton, an enterprising and promisii^ yoai| 
man, who sought earnestly to gain her hand. It was 
all in vain. Rose was deaf to his entreaties, sad 
laughed at his remonstrances, until he was obliged 
to give up his suit. 

In the meanwhile Robert Selwjrn waa ■***%'"g en- 
couragement and advancement from a foreign people. 
He continued to follow the sea, but wilhoot returaiog 
to his native place. He went out from London, and 
had risen by the usual gradation of ahip-oCeeis, 
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II lastly to captain. At the expiration of three more 

ij years, Rus^e received another letter from h'm ; but 

u the time of meeting seemed still further and further 

in the future. He knew not when he should return. 

His employers kept him constantly engaged, and he 

hoped in the end to realize an independence ; but it 



I 



might be long yet before it was accomplished. 

Such W£^s the burden of the letter, and Rose de- 
cided promptly on a new course of action for her- 
self. She had long had it in her mind to leave home. 
Her eldest sister was fully competent to take her 
place in the management of the house, and the other 
two were old enough to be companions and assistants; 
but Rose felt that she should have to encounter the 
opposition of her father. She therefore determined 
on making all her arrangements to go before a; prising 
him of her intention. Much, indeed, then, was the 
farmer astonished when Rose took her seat by his 
side, after he had finished his evening meal, and ad- 
dressed him as follows : 

** Father, 1 am going to New York to live." 

** Going to New York to live!" repeated he, slowly, 
as if unable or unwilling to comprehend her words, 
** Why what has put that notion in your head. Rose?" 

" I 've been thinking of it for a year, father, but 
put off telling you till the time came. Last summer, 
"When Mrs. Sandford was here, she often advised me 
to go to New York ; and a few days ago I had a letter 
from her. She says she can get me a situation as 
teacher in a school, where I shall have many advan- 
tages, and I have made up my mind to accept it." 

*' You ought to have consulted me about it first, 
Rose ; I 'm doubtful if it will be fo • the best. 

"Well, 1 shall do it for the best," answered Rose, 
"and if it should n't turn out so, 1 can't help it. You 
know 1 'm too much like you, father, to give up any 
thing I judge to be right ; and I hope you wont blame 
me for leaving home now, since Betsey is quite as 
good a housekeeper as I am." 

Mr. Winters bent his eyes downward, and was 
silent. It \*'as not his habit to betray any outward 
emotion, but there was grief in his heart. His for- 
titude was sorely tried. The departure of Rose 
would cause a sad break in his home enjoyments, 
and the philosophy of the man was destroyed for the 
moment, by the feelings of the father. Inv ardly he 
struggled, till unable to control himself longer, he 
rose quickly, and snatching his hat, went out from 
the house. 

AAer some time, he returned calm and composed, 
and simply remarked to his daughter, "You say 
you've decided to go. Rose, so there's no use in 
arguing— but you'll find a great change in a city life. 
If you should n't like it, come back to your old home 
— ^that's all. Now call the girls in to prayers — it 's 
nigh bed-time." 

Rose did as she was bid — and that night the farmer 
praye<learnestly and fervently for the child who was 
about to quit his protection, and committed her to 
the watchful care of Him who neither slumbers nor 
sleeps. The prayer over, he retired immediately to 
his pillow, which was wet before morning with an 
old man's unwonted tears. 



In the course of the following month. Rose was 
duly initialled in the authority of her new station. 
Her active and energetic mind, on which the useful 
branches of education had been thoroughly grounded, 
soon comprehended all the mysteries of her office, 
while her sprightliness and good humor, joined to her 
unusual decision of character, fitted her admirably 
for her occupation. The first term of her initiation, 
however, passed wearily away. Her spirit pined in 
the confinement to which she had voluntarily sub- 
jected herself — and with a feeling of home-sickness 
gnawing at her heart, she repaired to her patroness, 
Mrs. Sandford, to tell her that she could remain no 
longer. "I get thinking of my father," said she, 
" when I ought to be attending to the lessons — and 
sometimes my mind gets so confused, that I almost 
imagine myself mad, and the school a bedlam. In- 
deed, Mrs. Sandford, I cannot engage for another 
quarter. I find I was not made for a city life, after 
all. The confusion distracts me, and the high houses 
and narrow streets, make me gloomy and low-spirited. 
I feel as if I could n't breathe in the smoke and dust 
here. Oh, if you only knew how I long for the 
pure air of the country, and the sight, once more, of 
the wild, free ocean." 

" But, my dear child," said the lady, " you cannot 
think of re nming now, in the depth of winter. The 
communication by water is closed, and you know it 
is a three days' journey by land in the best of travel- 
ing. At present, they say the roads are nearly im- 
];A|Bable. Come, take my advice and content your- 
self till spring. Believe me, you will not find every 
thing as you expect when you return to the country. 
A short absence from home, often produces a great 
change in our o^ti minds, and we are led to view 
the same objects in a difierent light. New impres- 
sions of life and manners frequently destroy the 
power of old associations to bring back past happi- 
ness; and we are left to experience a painful dis- 
appointment, without being at first sensible that the 
change is in ourselves. We can never be again what 
we were before." 

Rose listened attentively, and though far from being 
fully convinced by the reasoning of Mrs. Sandford, 
she bent her will to a seeming necessity, and con- 
sented to remain. Naturally buoyant, she rallied her 
spirits, and overcame her transient depression. In- 
terested continually in receiving as well as imparting 
knowledge, she said no more about returning home 
until the summer vacation left her at liberty to re- 
visit her native town. Then it was that she under- 
stood the change which the more experienced woman 
of the world had sought to picture to her imagination. 
She was once more in the bosom of her family; on 
the very spot where life had opened to her with such 
bright anticipations of happiness. The same scenes 
were around her. The extended range of level 
country, and "The sea, the open sea," with its 
mountainous and heaving billows, presented itself, 
as in former days, to her unobstructed view. What 
then was lost? It was the simple taste, the unso- 
phisticated mind, the feelings untainted with the 
world, and, most of all, the heart at peace! She 
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was no longer contented. The quietude and same- 
ness of the country left her too much time for thought; 
and her restless spirit wandered again to the thronged 
and bustling city, and the ceaseless routine of her 
labors in the school as a sort of necessary means of 
relief. The sight of the ocean grew painful to her, 
from its reminding her too forcibly of her absent lover. 
Selwyn wrote not, came not. Some said he was mar- 
ried in London, and there came not a word from him- 
self to contradict the report. 

Edward Burton took advantage of it to renew the 
offer of his hand to Rose. 

" No," answered she, decidedly, ** if Cousin 
Robert is really married, as people say, my faith in 
man's love is destroyed forever. I hope you will 
never ask me again, Edward, for my answer will 
always be the same." 

So Burton gave her up, and consoled himself by 
marrying another; and Rose returned to New York, 
and again devoted herself to the arduous task of 
teaching, which often filled her heart with weariness ; 
yet no one would have imagined her to be a dis- 
appointed girl. Love-sick she was not ; she had too 
much strength of mind — but she was true-hearted 
and constant. Nine years had elapsed since she had 
heard a word of Selwyn, and she knew not whether he 
were living or dead. They bad been parted fifteen 
years ; and who will wonder that time had robbed 
her of some of her early bloom ; but there was an 
added expression of intellect in her countenance, 
and a certain refinement of manner imperceptiUy 
acquired, which she had never possessed in ner 
father's house : so that altogether she was more at- 
tractive, more to be admired at thirty-three years of 
age, than when she first appeared at eighteen as a 
country belle. 

And where was Robert Selwyn, while by slow 
gradations from year to year this change bad been 
silently wrought in his heart's first idol. His migra- 
tions in the meantime had been many, and his for- 
tunes varied. Profits and loss were for some years 
nearly balanced in his accounts, but at length the 
brighter side predominated. Misfortunes and mis- 
haps were cleared away from bis horizon, and his 
sails swept onward through a tide of unexpected 
success. It was then that be began to weary of his 
long, self-imposed exile, and turn his thoughts and 
wishes to home and "native land." Energetic in 
purpose, and prompt in action, be no sooner formed 
the resolution of returning than it was put in exe- 
cution. The voyage, quickly accomplished, he once 
more found himself among his old friends and towns- 
men, who shook him heartily by the hand, and wel- 
comed him back with right good will. Some author 
remarks, that *' one of the greatest pleasures in life, 
is to be born in a small town, where one is acquainted 
with all the inhabitants, and a remembrance clings 
to every house." He no doubt felt this on his first 
arrival, and his satisfaction vms unalloyed ; for, like 
Rose, he had yet to know himself as he now was. 
Most of his youthful companions were married, and 
settled down into steady, sober-minded, every-day 
sort of people— having made but little improvement 



either in mind or manners ; but they were not sluw 
to perceive that the Selwyu ^vho had ju:j>t returned, 
was quite a difierent man from the Selwyn ibey \ak 
formerly known. There was certainly a change ii 
him, but in what it consisted, they found it impot- 
sible to decide. He lacked nothing in cordiality— 
he assumed no airs of superiority — he was oeiikr 
elegant nor fashiofiaile — bat be was not what be 
used to be. Perhaps it was that be had acquired 
more manliness of character ; and there wastbeleai 
bit more of dignity in his manners ; he wa» tk 
smallest possible degree more guarded in his a- 
prfesbions ; and his frank and easy address was » 
tirely free from the most distant approach to awk- 
wardness. It js true, he was still the gay and jots! 
sailor, noble-spirited and generous to a fault— boilx 
was more the gentleman, more the man of the wore 
than before he went to foreign parts ; and upoa ik 
whole, the conclusion was that he was greatl) m* 
proved, and would most likely turn out to be qaiiei 
credit to the town. He had certainly grown baso- 
somer, as he had grown older. His face wore ae 
traces of any inward discontent or disappoiotmesL 
and it is probable that he had virom bis love eiikr 
lightly or hopefully in his heart. His first inqairr, 
after his return, however, was for Rose; and besrifl( 
she was in New York, he hastened thither to meet 
her. It was at the close of a summer aftemon 
when he found himself at the door of the house wbeic 
he was told she boarded. He inquired for her, 
walked in, and sat down in the parlor in the din 
light of the fading day, which was rendered mare ob* 
Bcure in the shadow of the curtained windows. 

Rose had gone to her room fatigued and sosm* 
what dispirited. The name of her visiter was is- 
announced, and as she descended ywiQi a languid fiep 
to the parlor, she was little prepared for the snrpriN 
that awaited her. 

Selw)'n rose at her entrance with a confased iid 
doubtful air. " I beg your pardoa, madam," said be, 
" I called to see Miss Winters — ^Rose Wintern-I 
understood she was here." 

'' And so she is, Cousin Robert !" exdaimed Bote. 
" She is before you, and yet you do not know kr. 
Am I altered so very much, then?" 

The question was accompcmied with t funfoi 
blush, from the consciousness that the bloom of yomk 
in which he had left her, had passed away forever. 

Selwyn sprang toward her and caught her hand. 

" Rose, my own dear Rose," said he, with real 
feeling, '* forgive me. No, you are not altered; btf 
if you were, I should know your voice among t 
thousand." 

*' Ah, I know I have grown old, ooasio," said 
Rose, struggling to recover herself, '* bow cookl it 
be otherwise, when so many years bave passed since 
we met." 

'< Well, Rosy, look at me ! Has my age stgpd still, 
do you think ? Look at the crow's feet and the gray 
hair, and tell me if yon love me the lew for then. 
You would be the same to me, if yoa were twice as 
old as you are ; for you see I have oome back for 
no earthly reason but to marry yon, mhwi your own 
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B as hard to obtain now as your fatber't 



re. 



I) 



r, your friends said you were married in 
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.not my friends J Rose. It must have been 
mies who said that; but you knew better. 
I tell you I would never marry any one 

l}f fifteen years ago, Cousin Robert — ^but the 
might be outlawed by this time, for all I 
Yoo do not pretend to say that you thought 
\h. in your word would hold out, without even 
ing a line from you the last nine years.'' 
fhy not pretend to say it, coz, when I know it 

my it now if you can." 
It why did n*t you write to me, Robert V* 
scause I 'm no writer, and meant to come my- 
You said you 'd watt for me — and I knew you 
broke your word. So now, my sweet little 
', I Ve come to claim you, like a blunt sailor, 
L, with few words, but a heart full of love, 
rhat is better, something to live on beside." 
;ou are in a great hurry now," said Rose, 
ling and blui»hing. '< Suppose you wait a little, 
you learnt the art so well in your absence. 
I have not had a chance yet to ask you what 
you away so long." 
Never mind that, coz. There 'ill be plenty of 



time hereaAer. Answer my question first, whether 
yon mean to have me or not, and let me know 
which way to shape my course. If you've changed 
your mind, and lost your affection for me, just say 
so at once, and I 'm off to sea in the first ship. You '11 
never be troubled with me again." 

" What an um'easonable man you are," said Rose, 
"just as impatient and headstrong as before you 
went away." 

** You knew all my faults, dearest, long, long ago," 
■aid Selwyn. '* They did not hinder you from loving 
me onoe. Love me still, Ro^e, as you once did. 
Be mine, as you promised you would before we 
parted, and you shall make me what you please." 

Rose was silent. Her lover's arm was around 
her, and memory was holding its mirror to her mind : 
and when she did speak at length, her voice was low 
and indistinct, and her words nearly unintelligible. 
The spirit of them may be guessed, however, from 
the fact that Selwyn did not go to sea, and she re- 
signed her situation as teacher, and returned with 
him to her former home. The wedding was soon 
after celebrated with the sanction of her father, and 
but one source of regret to Rose, that the old minister, 
who in her youthful days was the pastor pf her 
native village, had been removed in the meanwhile 
to another world, and the ceremony of her marriage 
was performed by a stranger. 
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' (A Mexican soldier, being grievously wounded in one of the battles of Hidalgo, was deserted by his victorious com- 
panioiis. Unable to defend himself against the uomerous Zopilotes, or vultures, which hovered around him, he put au 
end to his life with his own hand.] 



I FEEL the motion of each heavy wing — 
I hear the rustling of the air they cleave— 

The shadows they, like aowbre phantonu, fling 

Closely around and o'er me, hovering, 
Beget wild fears, which busy fancies weave 
Into a dreadful certainty. 

I hear the war-cry on the distant field ! 

I see the dust, by charging squadrons cast ; 
The cannon's blaze, the flash of burnished steel ; 
Bright banner's wave, the rapid march and wheel, 

Where every step may be, perhaps, the last 
A soldier e'er may take. 

Closely, more closely, still I see them sweep, 
Their if^nngs are furled, and eagerly, they tread, 

Yet silently, as one who walks in sleep. 

Swiftly, as tyrant monsters of the deep 
Rush on their helpless prey, which seems to dread 
Far, far too much to fly. 

Ye whom I loved, my brethren of the sword. 

With whom I left my distant mountain-home, 
Come, come to me. Alas ! no single word 



I speak will ever by your ears be heard, 
Where battle cries, the trump and stirring drum. 
Salute your victory. 

Was it for this I left my mother's side. 
And bade to her I loved a last adieu, 

The dark-eyed girl I won to be my bride? 

Was it to watch this warm, empurpled tide 
Of life come gurgling, like a fountain, through 
My rent and gaping breast ? 

Wounded, alone, upon the field of strife. 

The shouts of victory upon mine ear. 
My comrades joyous, or bereft of life. 
Martyrs, with fame and glory ever rife — 
I do not dread to die alone e'en here, 
As yon brave men have died. 

But oh, g^eat Ood ! I would not feel the beak 

Of yon dark vulture tear oway my heart ; 
Not that I wish my failing strength to eke— 
A soldier's death it \*'as my joy to seek. 
Wounded, alone, I have no other art 
To save me. Let me die. 
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The same thing is obaerrable in foowl* cotfaM- 
The long wai^, n'gbl ileerea and fnll ■kiraoTdd 
times bare returned, and eiren Ibe Dngaiolj mb i' 
Queen Elizabelh's age have ibawn • diapostliiaw 
reiiirn. The mode of dtvsaing tb* feair ta abom- 
iraring itself, so ibai there is lillto ra«l dilbnc* 
between ibe traditional conrt-draH of f o i iaer timm 
and that of every-day life vera at pr«Ma(, uxegfi 



IBTO&Y OF THE COSTUME OF MEN. SOD 

If I raricatnra o( Ihal day, but all ihe world wu ''bearded; to during Ike days of 

n QUI own xlreeu. Il Enay be re- never tew ■ >faM fired, force Ibe BUblime ialo Ibe 
MI on for hair on Ibe facealwayt ridieuloua, by parading a mouBtacbe in every I bo- 
war. In Ibe lime of Henri IV. roughTare ihroughaai Ibe counliy. • 




Who linows bul thai our own Meiican war may 
exeri an influence on drese, and Ihai tome day llie 
Ranchero'a slriped bl^nliel and broad brimmed hat 
may become the TaBbion. Men will (lalb about Ibe 

wnh dogs and rifles, the lata or larictte will be 
adopled univemlly. All the world knowe Ibal Im- 
inedlaiely afler the return uf (he army of Ihe Duke 
o( Wellington lo England, from Walerloo, the mili- 
tary b^ack Mock was adopted, and it may be thai (he 
green panialoons with the brown alripe, now worn, 
are an imilalion of Ihe dreaa of tbe Meiican veterans 
who were defeated at Cberebuseo. The same may 
be 'aid of the cloih caps, with the covers of oil-ekln, 
now so much in vogue. It may be remarked that 
this arlicle of dress has always followed tbe lenui of 
the army, Ihe flat cap replacing the hussar's, as Ibe 
taller did the old gig-top lealher ■pparalns. 



Olber nations ofEurope did nal participate in Ibe 
Freni-b Revolution, but became imilalors of the cos- 
tumes it created. We have now come to the period 
of ihe Directory, which exerted its influence on coa- 

by ihe costume of the day, 

Tite Directory and Conculale sawall France seized 
with fury for ihe antique. TheEe were ihe days of 
the Ramaiiiti and Aiheninniit, wbeo David wa» 
toiling with Ibe penoil lo eflect a reform uf costume, 
and wbeu Talma sought to introduce correct ideas 
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WILD-BIRDS OF AMERICA. 




CAROLINA OR M 

This inlereDling bird u Uridljr Hiulbeni la iti 
habits, being rarely found north oT MarylaiMi and 
Delaware, while il aboimdi during Ibe whole year 
ia Ibe wanner Blalei. OeeMionallf it Btrayi ID the 
Ticinliy of Ffailadelphia and aren or New York; 
but Ibis in HI seldom thu Iba iadefitlgable Wiltoa 
never found its netl nonh of iba Maryland line. 
Like the Hotue-Wren it ia a sprightly, iDdnsIrious 
and ramiliar bird, and a general favorite in Ibe neigh- 
borhood where it aboundg. Olber qualities render 
its nature so ambiguous Ibat some have hesilaled to 
place il among the Wrens. One of ihe moat re- 
markable of iheM is ill power of imilal'ng the songa 
of other birds. Wilb muchiweatneaBaDdBCCuracy it 
blends iis own notes with Ihe aimple l wittering of Ihe 
Ground-Bobin, the harah noise of the Woodpecker, 
the trilling of the Blackbird and Warbter, and tba 
wfaiMling of Ihe Cardinal. These are ita favorite 
imitations; bul ila powers of mimicry embrace Ihe 
aongs of almost all our furesl-birds, Bui notwiih- 
slaiMling thia capricionaneas in aounda, ihe Carolina 
Wren is said lo have a favorite theme, repeated 
more regularly then any olher. Nultall thus plea- 
ranlly describes it. "Tbjs was Ihe first sound that 
I beard from him, dolivered with gre^ spirit, though 
in ibe dreary month of Jai\uary. This sweel and 
melodious dilty, tue-toot, liet-iool, Istt-lool, and 
aometimes ijM-leol, tut loot-nM, woa usually utter- 
ed in « somewhat plaintive or tender itraiD, varied 
al each repeiiiion with Ibe moat delightful and deli- 
cate tones, of which no ooDceptioo can be formed 
without ezperienca. That thia song hu ■ •antimental 



OCKINO WEEN. 

air may be conceived from its inlerpretalion by the 
yotitba of Ibe eoimlry, who pretend to hear it say, 
ttnitt-ktarl, ndtt-kearl, taiet ! nor is the illusion 
more than the natural truth, for, usually, tbis aSec- 
tiouate ditty is answered by iis male, sometimes in 
the same note, at others in a diflerent call. Id moat 
caaea, il will be remarked, tbal the phrases of oor 
songster are uttered in 3i ; by ibia means it will be 
generally practicable to distinguish its performance 
from that of other birds, and particularly from Ihe 
Cardinal Groabeab, wboae expreaaion it often closely 
imilalea, both in power and delivery. I shall never. 
I believe, forget ihe soothing aalisfaction and amnae- 
meni I derived from Ibis titlle constant and nnwea- 
ried minstrel, my lole vocal companion through many 
weary milea of a vasi, deaolale, and otherwise cheer- 
leas wildemeas.^' 

The food of the Carolina Wren conaitis of the in- 
sects found in old timber, and along Ihe banlca of 
streams, places which it delights to frequent. It is 
found among the thick cypress swamps of ihe loDIh 
even in the middle of winter. It can see well iu the 
dark, aometimes searching Ibod in caves, where lo 
most other day birds objects would be undiriinguuh- 
able. lis building places are a barn, or stable, some 
old decayed tree, or even a post-fence. The female 
laj's from five to eight eggs, of a dusky white, mot- 
tled wilh brown. Two broods are raised in a 



u Ihre 



The 



I bird is five 



and a qusner inches long, of a chestnut brown, bean. 
lifully mottled with black and other colon. The 
female diflen little m color from the male. 




THE CARDINAL BIRD. 



Thin bird in known under ihe dbium or VirgiDt* 
Red Bird, Virginia NightitigBle and Cretled R«d 
Bird. II is oiia oC the moat beauliful of American 
foDgilcn, and in power end aweelnev* or lune il bai 
been compared wich the Nightingale. The «pecie« 
belong* mostly to Ihe United Slaleti and Mexico, but 
has been found in punaidoreble niimberJi in the We»i 
Indies, Central AniFrica and Culombia. Allbough 

served in I'ennsylvania, and even Xew England. 
Being migratory, il oflen flie^ in lar^e HocLs. pre- 
senting a -ipli^ndid appearance, especially wben 
moving in relief over a clear sky, and in tits rays of 
■he aun. Al other times revetal of ibe<e birds are 
found asMciated with Sparrows, Snow-Birds and 
oiber lialfdome*iic species. When alone his Tavorile 
haunts are Ihe corn-field, small clumps of trees, and 
the borders of shaded rivulets. Corn it Iheir favotiie 
food, in addition to which Ibey eat reeds ot fruit, 
grain and inseela. They are easily domeslicaled, 
even when taken quite old, and require very little 
trouble in order lu ihrive well. Lou of color, how- 



ever, has oflen been the resuti of ioog rnnlla— sWi 
allhottgb with care this migfat perkapa be (IrnsMi 
They are lively in lbs cage, aiid maftMii ite' 
powen of song lo ibe last. Numbera <d IkiM •>* 
carried to France and England, where *<4 ■* 
higbiy eateemed. Tbeir lime of »aag Imm A« 
March to September. 

The Cardinal Bird's song consistt of ■ faraiN 
stanza oflen repealed, with boldnsM, variety rf toM 
and richness. Its whistling somewlnt roMmbleaita 
of Ihe human voice, Ihotigh its eoer^ is nvk 
greater. In his native grove, hia voice rissa abon 
almost evvry other songiter except Ihe Hoekiir 
Bird. The puwen of the female ani almoat vial W 
those of the male, of wbom ahe fi a moM cuiMlwt 
and alTecIionate partner, 

Lalbamadtnils thatihenoleiof llwOardJB>l"at* 
almosl equal to Iboee of the Nighlinfala,'' lbs swan- 
est oTtberealbered mimlrels of Ennipa Bol,*^ 
Niitiall, " ihe style of Iheir perTormwiea m wbdlT 
diOerent. The bold martial stfWJM of tba Red Bifd, 
ihough relieved by tender andexgrtaiW to 
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sess not the enchanting pathos, the elevated and va- 
ried expression of the far-famed Philomel, nor yet 
those contrasted tones, which, in the solemn stillness 
of the growing night, fall at times into a soothing 
"Whisper, or slowly rise and quicken into a loud and 
cheering warble. 

The Cardinal Bird measures eight inches in length, 
and eleven from the tip of one wing to that of the 
other. The whole upper parts are of a dull dusky- 
red, except the sides of the neck, head and lower 



parts, which are of a clear vermilion. The chin, 
front and lores black. The head i» ornamented with 
a high pointed crest. The bill is coral red, and the 
legs and feet are pale ash color. The female is some- 
what less than the male, and a little different in 
color. Both sexes are noted for affection to their 
young, and to each other; but so jealous are the 
males that they have often been known to destroy 
those of their own sex. 



■♦^•* » 



JENNY LIND. 



Vt MISS M. sAwnr. 



A world's sweet enchantress, unbounded in fame, 
O how shall I sing of so peerless a name— 
Thy tones, from the wilds of a picturesque land, 
The billows of ocean have borne to our strand ; 
Though I ne'er have beheld thee, yet bound in thy spell, 
My bosom thine echoes still onward would ■well- 
Would enshrine in my song the sweet soul of thy strains, 
Till fresh incense should rise from our mountains and plains. 
Though long on the altar thou 'st kindled the fire, 
Oh how shall it burn on the strings of the lyre ! 
'T is the music of Nature sublimed in thy lays 
Which has won thee thy guerdon of love and of praise ; 
T' is hence that the depth#of the spirit it thrills. 
That responses start forth from mountains and hills, 
That no barriers the flight of thine echoes can bind. 
Which are home o'er the earth on the wings of the wind. 

There ia^ibwing within us, all restless, a lyre. 

Which would swell like an angel's its anthems of fire. 

But the shroud of mortality fetters its strings — 

Tet thou while on earth hast unfolded thy wings. 

Canst dwell with the fairies in chalice of flowers, 

And glide with the wood nymphs in deep sylvan bowers ; 

Canst float with the moonbeams in dew-silvered trees. 

And rise on the wings of the mom's fragrant breeze, ^ 

While sunbeams are waking the rapturous lays 

Of dew-drops and birds, and yet all 'neath their blaze ; 

Canst hover o'er ocean when storm it enthrones. 

And bear from the foam-crested surges their tones ; 

When dark are the skies and the thunder-clouds lower, 

With the eagle's bold flight to the mountain's crest soar; 

The streams of the forest to their fountains canst wind, 

And caverns resounding in solitude find ; 

Enshrined in thy spirit their voices canst keep. 

Sublimed by thiiie alchemy subtile and deep, 

At thy will from thy spirit their harmonies sweep. 

And I ween thou hast soared to the portals of Heaven, 

Or some angel a tone to thy praises has givoi. 

O, Jenny, the brightest cynosure below ! 
The fount in thy bosom must here cease to flow; 
Like the sear leaves of autunm which shroud the old years. 
Thy hurp-strings must perish 'mid wailings and tears ; 
Thy lovers who bend at thy purity's shrine, 
£nchained by the spells of thy carols divine, 
Wlieu no temple's proud arches respond with thy strain. 
In the wilds of thy forests aball seek thee in vain ; 
But when from thy tomb they despairing retoni, 
In lyres immortal thine echoes shall bum. 
Alas ! that thy music should ever here die, 
23* 



Should leave the sad earth and ascend to the sky ; 
Yet when thou art fled to the seraphim throng 
Will fancy yet list to thy glorified song, 
Will dream that no harp on the heavenly plains 
Has music so sweet as are there thy high strains. 
Though we never may list while on earth to thy lays, 
For the boon of thy being high Heaven we '11 praise ; 
Where thy strains are ascenduig must Paradise be — 
Humanity's scale is exalted in thee. 

There is a tone in my bosom as yet unexpressed, 
And fain would I bid it to ever there rest. 
But the woes of the earth for its utterance plead, 
Then may it go forth as a merciful deed : — 
O, Jemiy, while shining so brilliant on high, 
Like the Lyriaii star on the vault of the sky, 
While the peers of the realms bow in homage to thee. 
Dost never thy race in their miseries see ? 
To the charm of thy music we ever would yield, 
By thee would be borne to Elysium's field. 
And forgetful that wrong or that wo were on earth, 
Forever would list to thine angel-like mirth. 
But the heart fraught with sympathies true, must embrace 
The lowest as well as the stars of our race- 
Round the poor and the wretched in bitterness twine- 
On devotion's wings rise to where pure seraphs shine; — 
In our pathway to Heaven we encounter the thorn. 
Each brother's woes feel and the proud tyrant's scorn — 
The way that our holy Redeemer has trod 
But leads us through tears to the throne of our God. 
I know that thine own gushing spirit is free 
As the winds that o'ersweep the high mountains and sea ; 
Thy genius has burst from all species of chains, 
And freedom unbounded swells forth in thy strains; 
But while ever exulting on fetterless wing, 
Wouldst not the blest boon to each lom spirit bring ? 
Thy music, which thrills to the depths of the heart, 
Might bid us to deeds of true chivalry start ; 
Might bid the kind fountain in proud bosoms flow, 
To heal the crushed hearts that are writhing in wo. 
Both Knowledge and Virtue like angels descend, 
The sad thralls of Sin and of Darkness to rend. 
Perchance that the tyrant may yield to thy charms. 
And avert the dread doom of the Future's alarms, 
Till unwilling vassals no more bend the knee, 
But rise at his bidding and ever be free. 
And the gold thou bast won by the charm of thy name. 
To its splendor might add the philanthropist's fame. 
Till many an oasis from deserts shall spring, 
When the arches of Heaven with thy praises shall ring. 



STORM-LINES 



\ 
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Whbn the raiiiB of November are dark on the hills, aud 

the pine-trees iiicessaiitly roar 
To the sound of the wiud-beateu crags, aud the floods that 

in foam through their black channels pour : 

When the breaker-lined coast stretches dimly afar, through 

the desolate x^'aste of the gale, 
And the clang of the sea-gull at nightfall is heard from the 

deep, like a mariner's wail : 

When the gray sky drops low, and the forest is bare, and 

the laborer is housed from the storm. 
And the world is a blank, save the light of his home 

through the gust shining redly and warm : — 

Go thou forth, if the brim of thy heart with its tropical 

fullness of life overflow — 
If the sun of thy bliss in the zenith is hung, aud uo shadow 

reminds thee of wo ! 

Leave the home of thy love ; leave thy labors of fame ; in 

the rain and the darkness go forth. 
When the cold winds unpausingly wail as they drive from 

the cheerless expanse of the North. 

Thou shalt turn from the cup that was mantling before ; 

thou shalt hear the eternal despair 
Of the hearts that endured and were broken at last, from 

the hills and the sea and the air ! 



Thou shalt hear bow the Earth, the maternal, lax 
the children she nurtured 'with tears — 

How the forest but deepens its -wail aud the break 
roar, with the march of the years ! 

Then the gleam of thy hearth- fire shall dwindles 
the lips of thy loved ones be still : 

And thy soul shall lament in the moan of the aton 
ing wide on the shelterless hill. 

All the woes of existence shall stand at thy heart 

nd eyes of myriads implore. 
In the darkness and storm of their being, the nj 

ing out through thy radiant door. 

Look again : how that star of thy Paradise dims 
the warm tears, unwittingly shed— 

Thou art noan, and a sorrow so bitterly wrong, i 
oa the dust of the Dead ! 

Let the rain of the midnight beat cold on thy d 
the proud pulses chill in thy frame, 

Till the love of thy bosom is grateful and sad, 
turn'st from the mockery of Fame ! 

Take with humble acceptance the gifts of thy life 

joy brim the fountain of tears ; 
For the soul of the Earth, iu endurance and pafai 

promise of happier years ! 



REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 



The Child of the Sta and Other Potms. By Mrs. S. Anna 
LewiSj Author of " Rtemds of the Hearty" etc. etc. New 
York : George P. Putnam. 

A large edition of '* Records of the Heart" was sold in 
a few months, and the fair author stepped at once into a 
very enviable position. " The Child of the Sea," etc. will 
add much to her poetical fame. The poem which gives 
jiame to the volume, and occupies most of it, is a romantic 
and passionate narrative, aud embodies all the main fea- 
tures of Mrs. Lewis's thought as well as manner. The 
story is well conducted and somewhat elaborately handled ; 
the style, or general tone, is nervous, (ree^ dashing — much 
in the way of Maria del Occidcnte — ^but the principal 
ground for praise is to be found in the great aggregate of 
quotable passages. The opening lines, for example, are 
singularly vivid : 

Where blooms the myrtle and the olive flings 

Its aromatic breath unon the air — 
Where the sad Bird of Night forever sings 

Meet anthems for the Children of Despuir. 

The themes of the poem— a few lines farther on — are 
summed up in words of Byronic pith and vigor :— 

youthful Love, 

Ill-starred, yet trustful, truthful and sublime 
As ever ungels chronicled nlwve — 
The sorrowings of Beauty in her prime — 
Virtue's reward — the punishment of Crime — 
The dark, inscrutable decrees of Fate — 
Despair, mitold before in prose or rhyme. 

We gfive a few more instances of what we term " quot- 
able" passages — thoughtful, vivid, pungent or vigorous: 

Fresh blows the breeze on Tarick's burnished bay — 
The silent sea-mews bend them through the spray — 



The beauty-freighted barges bonnd afar 
To the soft music of the gay guitar. 



The olive children of the Indian 



That rayless realm where Fancy never .,^.«h.- 
That Nothingness beyond the Land of Dreams. 

Folded his arms across his sable vest 
As if to keep the heart within his breast. 

Violets lining up their amre efH 

Like timid virgins whom Love's steps bbiiim iil 

And all is hushed — so still — so silent then 
That one might hear an angel wing the sir. 

There are times when the sick m 

Lies calm amid the storms that round it roU, 
Indifferent to Fate or to what haven 
By the terrific tempest it is driven. 

The dahlias, leaning from the goldoi yrume, 
Peer pensively into her pallid face, 
While the sweet songster o'er the oaken door 
Looks through his grate and warbles ** waepm 

beauteous in her misery — 

A jewel sparkling up through the dark sea 
Of Sorrow. 

Delirium's world of fantssy and pain, 
Where hung the fiery moon and stars of Mood 
And phantom ships rolled on the rolling flood. 

'* Isabelle or The Broken HSutrfi* ooeapies h»w 
and is fully as good as *< The Child of the 8ea»— 
in a very diiTerent way. There is less dabofsl 
hnps, but not less true polish, and erea more in^ 

The " MisceUaneoos Poems" avs, of eamxm, i 
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> at Harley oiid Bolingbroke, of Slniibopr, Walpole, 
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GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE 



has added much to the value oud interest of the work by 
hia elucidative notes. 

But the richness of Lord Mahon*s materials and the 
interest of his subject cannot conceal the fact that he lacks 
both the heart and the brain of an able historian, and that 
he is essentially a common-place man. The reflections he 
appends to some of his narratives are commonly such 
obvious truisms, or such poor apologies for rcusuu, that 
the reader is made painfully aware of his being in the 
company of a mediocre gentleman, who, while he always 
means well, never means much. Lord Mahou is deficient 
equally in historical science and historical imagination, 
and his work equally barren of profound principles and 
vivid pictures. A moderate tory, he holds the hearsays 
of his creed with a lazy acquiescence, without sufficient 
passion to be a bigot, and without sufficient logic to be a 
sophist. When he is tempted into historical parallels, or 
disquisitions on the changes of parties, as in that passage 
where he essays to prove that a mtxlern whig is synonymous 
with a tory of Queen Anne's day, he adopts the argumen- 
tation of Fluellen rather than Chillingworth — shows that 
" there is a mountain in Wales and a mountain in Mace- 
dou," and leaves the reader to mourn over the misdirection 
of the human faculties. In his estimate of literature he is 
still worse. The disquisition on the literature of Queen 
Anne's time, in the present history, is a medley of mingled 
commonplace, which has been worn to rugs, and critical 
nonsense, which has been long exploded. His history, 
therefore, must be considered simply as a useful narrative 
of importajit events, and carefully distinguished from those 
of Guizot and Thierrey, of HuUum tmd Mucaulay, of Pres- 
cott and Bancroft. 

Leaves from Margaret Smithes Journal in the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay, 1G7S-9. Boston : Ticknor, Reed ^ 
Fitlds. 1 vol. IG/no. 

This beautifully printed volume sustains both the repu- 
tation of its publishers for printing handsome books, and 
its reputed author for writing g<iod ones. It is generally 
attributed to Whittier, and it certainly displays through- 
out the shrewdness with whicli that poet observes, and 
the facility with which he idealizes events. Here is a 
volnnie bringing up totheeye witli the vividness of reality 
the scenes and characters of a past age, and making us as 
familiar with them as if we had ridden by the side of Mar- 
garet in her journey from Boston to Newbur>', and yet 
through the whole book runs a vein of pure poetry, lend- 
ing a consecniting light to scenes which might possess 
but little interest if actually observed. The quaint spell- 
ing undoubtedly adds to the illusion of its antiquity, but 
what makes it really seem old is its primitive sentiment 
and bold delineations. Margaret herself is a most be- 
witching piece of saintliness, with the sweetness and 
purity of one «»f Jeremy Taylor's sermons, >uid as full of 
genial humanity as of beautiful devotion. Placed as she 
is amid the collision of opposite fanaticisms, the austere 
fanaticism of the Puritan and the vehement fanaticism of 
the Quaker, she shines both by her own virtues and by 
contrast with the harsh qualities by which she is sur- 
rounded. The liook provokes a comparison with the 
Diary of I^ady Willonghhy, and that oomiMirison it will 
more than stand, being superior to that charming volume 
in the range of its persons and events, and equal to it in 
the conception of the leading character. The author has 
shown especial art in modifying every thing, by the sup- 
posed medium of mind through which it posses — the hero- 
ine telling the whole story in her own words— and at the 
same time preserving ever>' thing in its essential life. 
This is a difficult and delicate process of representation, 
but Wliittier has performed it. 



Demoeraejf in Fnmu. Bp JfoMsiciir Gut set ^ Late Fim 
Minister. New York : D. AppUime ^ Co. 

This little volume is well worthy the repatatioa of « 
of the greatest historians, philosophera uid statesmaa 
the age — in other words, of the reputation of Goixot. I: 
is marked by preeminent ability in atateroeiit, aoalyn. 
argumentation and coropositiou, and "we doabt not vJ 
exert woinc considerable influence on the politicaof Frtoet. 
In his preface the author avers that nothing in the toiiEe 
bears the impress of his peraoual aitnatioii, and be sdk 
" While events of such magnitude are poflaing before '■ 
e>'es, a man who did not forget himaelT isrould deterre* 
be forever forgotten." The book jaatifies the aaihort 
assertion. It is simply an exanaination of things viifaM 
regard to persons, and is as philoac^hic in iu toae mb 
its method. The chaptera on The Social Republic ari 
The Elements of Society are moaterpiecca o£ analysii ari 
statement, and well deserve the attentive atody of allvhe 
thuik or prattle on suciol science. It aeemfl to na tbst di 
present volume is sufficient to convince all candid ausk 
that whatever may be the faults and errora of GuixoC « i 
statesman, he has uo equal among the men at prcsiai 
dominant in France. Since his fall that eoontry hss beei 
governed, or misgoverned, by soldiers and aentimeutsliaft 
with a pistol in one hand and the Righta of Man is tk 
other, and is a standuig monument of the maduesa of tra* 
ing the state to men of " second rate ability and firftnk 
incapacity." The Red Republieaiia have principles; IL 
Guixot has principles; the legitimists have priueipleii 
but the present dynasty has the peculiar character of b» 
ing, in an intdlectual sense, the moat thoroughly nnpn» 
cipled government that French iugenuitj coaM hsn 
formed. 

Oregon and Calif onua. By J. Quitm T\mmm. Kew 

York : Harper f Brotkersn 1640. 

A pleasant book, well written, and containing nocfa is- 
formation just now, peculiarly valuable iu rdstioB li 
Oregon and California. Many strange phases of life ii 
the wilderness and prairie, are described by oat who 
knows its peculiar hardships and pleaaurea. The terrftk 
sufferings, the awful stories told of the eariy eaifnaH) 
are faithfully given, and, if official accounts be trie, sit 
scarcely exaggerated. A valuable appendix on tin goU 
country is added, undoubtedly to be relied on. Tkt book 
is well illustrated in wood. 

The Parterre^ a Collection of Flowen Culled hg tka mfiafr. 

By D. W. Belisle. Philadelphia: J. J. JjffcfTT 

f Co., 1849. 

A pretty looking volume, very creditable It te psSn 
lishers in a typographical point of view, and 
a number of poems of various lengths, ou i 
jects. The longest, Wallenpaopack, is so ottenpC, Md i 
very creditable one also, to commemorate an iaeitat of 
the history of the North American Indian, a wouot d 
poetical subjects too much n^lected. The book is tidi 
worth attention. It may not be aninteresting toMalcthrt 
the type has all been set up by the oathor. 

Roland Cashet. By Charles Lctvr. ill«s*atsrf If PAts. 

Tfew York : Harper ^ Brothers. 

This is probably the best novel of one of the moal po|Nthr 
novelists of the day . Lever has not much solidity of iMid, 
and accordingly never produces any masterpieces of eks> 
racterization or passion, but he has a quicksilver spirit of 
frolic and droller>-,and an intensity of mifthliil fbeliagwMdl 
have made some critics place him onalevel withXNeksM. 
The present volume will more than sustain the icpalalioa 
which his former frolicksome andadtiea 
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*' GRAHAM" TO "JEREMY SHORT." 

Mt Dxar Jkremt, — III my last I promiaed yoa a re- 
lindiiig hint, a sketch reflective aiid suggestive of mining 
operations, as an offset to the brilliant visions of « Gold 
placers," which haunt the mind, sleeping and waking, of 
I Uncle Sera's children. While multitudes are making haste 
to grow rich, by going around the Horn, and at the ter- 
minus of their long voyage will find themselves coming 
oat of the little end of it, you and I may amuse ourselves 
over a subject somewhat kindred — a retrospective folly — 
feeling the while a good deal like the boy on getting rid 
of the jampiiig tooth-ache—-" a heap better" are we, " now 
it is over." 

Copper! You have heard of it before, I believe? and 
may have about you a memorandum of a few thousands, 
; entered on the credit side, not a^ilable now at your 
[ bankers. It was a very happy delusion, was it not? I '11 
>. "Warrant me that you had already plaimed your cottage 
oni6, and had the wvlks laid out, and the shrubbery planted 
quite tastefully and imaginatively picturesque. Several 
oastles, with steeples rather airy, of my own, were top- 
pled down, and elegantly bronzed as they were, are quite 
useless now for purposes of reproduction, so that we may 
■ay, that we have had some of the advantages of wealth 
without a present care in disposing of it. The servant 
girl who wished for riches " that she might ride in her 
carriage and feel like missus," had the delighU of an- 
ticipation only, poor soul ! while ours are embodied in the 
delicious reflection of having passed that " missus" on the 
road, with a pair of fast trotters— taking the air with quite 
an air, at the rate of " two forty." 

" Come easy, go fast," was the remark of an old German 
Uocle, who, having made a fortune by hard knocks at the 
I anvil, looked with a quiet smile at these thousands in per- 
■pective. In regard to the horusj the old gentleman was 
right — but as the money never came, I think his premises 
were altogether wrong. One thing is certain, real estate 
rose very rapidly in our vicinity at that time, and as several 
lots went off at spanking prices, to be kept out of our 
clutches, we nuy be said to have been benefactors to the 
sellers and conveyaucers. So that copper — the vilest of 
metal — may, in some crucibles, be transformed into gold. 
But not to anticipate. 

Orubemout had been upon the mountain-side, which 
overlooks the delightful village of Fleeceington, for a 
month or more, making careful chiselings from rocks, 
and excavations at their sides. Uptosnuff carried his pick- 
axe and his basket. The << collection" gradually swelled 
upon their hands, until it became quite formidable ; and 
the " choice specimens," were without number, rich, and 
without reason, rare. Drawitwell, the host of " The 
Hawk and Buzzard," had his eye upon their movements, 
aud always made it a point to take a peep at their basket 
when they descended in the evening. He was an open- 
eyed sort of an old lark, who had had his own way in the 
village at election times and at trainings, by virtue of a 
colonelcy and aidship to the governor — a cheap sort of 
payment for service rendered— and be felt as if nothing 
of importance ought to traiispire in the place, unless he 
had a hand in it. Drawitwell did not like the air of 
royttery with which his lodgers slipped the covered basket 
up stairs, after they had performed their ablutions ; nor 



the roaring noise made overhead, as the '< specimens'* 
were poured into the two great chests, previously pre- 
pared ; and he was just the man to get at the bottom of 
a mare's nest. So, by virtue of appliances best known to 
himself, he contrived to get a look at the collected speci- 
mens, and made up his mind at once that the thing was 
too slily managed by half, and that if there was wealth in 
the rocks he would have a finger in the transaction. 
" He would at any rate.** 

Crispin, the village cobbler, had thrown his eyes from 
his lapstone, across the creek, and up the hill-side, to take 
note of the motions of '< the wandering stone-crackers,'* 
as he called them, and his brain was in a pother. 

The blacksmith had sharpened their pick more than once, 
which had put on edge his curiosity, and had " ccnitrived 
to pick their brains, while they pecked the rocks," as he 
jocosely remarked, and he had smelt metal in their move- 
ments. 

Over their evening ale, at the tavern, the probabilities 
and possibilities of gold or silver being found in the moun- 
tain, were discussed with various degrees of profundity, 
and the certainty that something of the kind was there, 
was roost sagely resolved on. Time, in whose crucible 
all doubts are solved, soon confirmed their sagacity by a 
" copper button" presented to the landlord with the com- 
pliments of Uptosnuff, with hints, but not positive ijijunc- 
tions as to secrecy. He knew his man. 

" What do you think of that ?" asked Drawitwell, of his 
cronies the same evening, with an air of authority, holding 
up the copper button. '^^What do you think of that, 
my lads?" 

" Hellotc !" excX&imed the bewildered cobbler, "land- 
lord, why — why is that goold?^^ 

" Gold, you fool ! No, it 's not gold — but it 's a precious 
sight more valuable — because there is a great deal more 
of it used." 

" Why what on earth is it, then ?" asked the blacksmith, 
in amazement. 

" It 's Copper! my lads ! Copper ! !" 

"Copper! !" 

" Yes, I reckon it is !— and the genuine metal, too ! 
And the mountain is as full of it as an egg is of meat ! 
Only melt down one of the rocks up there, and you '11 see 
how it will fly out!" * . 

To have stopped the spread of such information as this, 
would have surpassed the ingenuity of our clerical friend, 
who was opposed to the Magnetic Telegraph, as " a device 
of the devil." There was a California excitement in a 
village, with California itself in their own mountain. He 
would have been a lucky traveler, who could have had 
his horse shod for a guinea, or a bridle-rein mended for 
double the amount. 

"You see, my lads!" says Drawitwell, haranguing 
the crowd, " they are going to do the fair thing by us, they 
have bought the land, and are getting their act of incor- 
poration ready, and we are all to have shares in it at a 
reasonable rate— and I reckon I '11 have a few^ or money 
must be scarce in Fleeceington. There '11 be higji times at 
the " Hawk and Buzzard, noir, I should say, when every 
man in this prosperous village can be an owner, for a 
small sum, in one of the richest mines on the face of the 
earth. You see it 's going to be most unconscionable high, 
too— it 's now twenty-two cents a pound — for the govern- 
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meiit is advertising for it in the newspapers — no doubt to 
make bullets with to match the infernal poisonous Mexi- 
cans. Gad, we'll give the rascals a taste of their own 
physic, fioir, I reckon ! And then don't they make water- 
pipes with it now, and sheetings. And don't they cover 
houses with it, and ships ; and I g^ess the time is not far 
off when government will have her mint on this spot — 
and what's tn hinder us, tfun from spending our own 
coppers, bnin new, ha ! ha ! If any body here has got a 
farm for sale, I 'm his man !" 

As for buying farms, the thing was perfectly absurd 
now, and Druwitwell should have known it ; for who 
could tell that there was not a copper-mine under every 
one of them. It was not to be supposed either that the 
good pc<iplf of Fleeceington could keep the knowledge of 
such cxtniordiuar}' wealth all to themFclves, and our 
usually quiet city was all agog, with the wondrous stories 
of the extent and richness of the mines ; and to confirm its 
truth, Grubcinout and l.'ptosnuff were here with the 
charter, and the script elegantly engraved, and any num- 
ber of specimens, and copper-buttons confirmatory. 

In a day or two a few shares were in the market at " a 
■light advance on the original cost." Capitalists had been 
up who thought they " knew a thing or two" — and gud- 
geons began to nibble, the knowing ones among the 
number. The market advanced. One, two, three, four 
hundred per cent, was quickly achieved as competitors 
increased ; and considering that the first cost was perhaps 
a dollar an acre, for an unwooded, untillable, rocky hill- 
side, carved up and set down at a dollar per square foot 
as " original cost," the profit was tempting — the market 
active — ditto the original holders. There was a fierce 
avidity for a stock which'advimced at such rapid strides, 
and the reckless became crazy, the cautious reckless and 
visionary. "The Board" — knowing dogs — looked on for 
a while doubtfully, but in amazement. The " Outsiders" 
indulged in ecstasies and fanciful millions. Thousands 
were added up upon stock-books, as if they were " trifles 
light as air" — and they were. Merchants cut the shop- 
lawyers the red tape and sheep-skin — editors told the 
messenger for copy to " go to the devil" — and all became 
"gentlemen on 'change." Healths were dmnk "to the 
United Copper-Heads" — and champagne and Havanas 
" suffered some." Fun and puns flashed fast and furious 
—and all this the while the great bubble rose up, expand- 
ing and I)eautifying as it ascended. 

It was not to be expected that a single mountain should 
contain all this g^ood luck exclusively, and in vairious 
quarters envious copper-rocks pokcil their noses out. quite 
seductively to anxious companies, who formed upon the 
■pot. One gig>intic intellect proposed the formation of a 
compiuiy to shovel the stnid off of the whole State of New 
Jersey, so as to get at the substratum, at once and em- 
phatically. Copper became substantially the ^ecU busi- 
ness of life — the only business of the bwird — the board 
being in fact rather a small affair while copper abounded. 

Sharp occupied his time in buying up superfluous real 
estate, which seemed to have been infected by copper, 
and showed a dispoKition to riff — and he was afraid it 
might go up and never come down agiiin. The convey- 
ancers assurtrd him that he ought to tiike it — like a sports- 
mnn^tn the wing, right and left. He did, and clapped a 
heavy mortgage on it to keep it steady. 

That disturlM-d the figures on Flat's memorandum — for 
he hoped to have bought and paid for it with his expected 
profit on co]>per, and to have staggered somebody else's 
property with a mortgage from the surplus. It was 
provoking. 

Jones and Wilkins resolved to " take a shy at th« 
copper anyway, while it was going;" but the stock of all 



the companiea ■eeroed shy of them. Tliey **bid t 
dollars through a broker»»— it waa tn-elTO. " Bid twrfr^- 
it was fourteen. Wilkins had had enoagh of it. EeW 
lieved it was " only a bubble blown op to catdi the qn 
of fools. He was done with it.*' But Jones wss ion 
in the rooming, as merry aa a lmrk| and aa early. Bi 
" knew some of the outsiders, and thought he woaldoli 
some of them before the morning -was over.'* He <lid- 
and went home to diimer, haring made <* afortaaaltbL' 
" Five hundred shares," said he, **at fiAeen, saiii 
last sale ' after board,' nineteen and a half! Foot do&a 
and fifty cents per share. Five aaght ia NaagAf.fii 
fives are twenty-five, five fours are twenty, and twoai 
twenty-two. Twenty-two hundred and fifty ddko^ 
that will do for one day, / should aay. 'Wilkioa vod 
like me to give him half, as we "were to have gone in » 
gether yesterday, but I wonder "what Wilkins ever did is 
me, that 1 should give him eleven houdred and tma?- 
five dolhirs ! Not quite so green !" 

The next morning Oruberaout brought down want ip» 
cimens, which " he thought" would yield forty pereA 
if they were assaydy and thought that they ought lo ah 
an assessment of a ^llar a diare, ao aa to put oa mm 
hands and drive oat the ore. Jouea aaid that "thstaa 
right enough." 

The assessment was called in, at which the sto^ M- 
tated for a day or two— made a atart and 'went on— brt i 
second installment being urged, it faltered a little, mi 
then stopped. At the third it <* d^ehmtd a shade," « 
which the " bears" gave a shake and a giowi. 

But Grubemout had— in the nick of time— ^* JB« » 
ceived a letter from the minea o€ the moat in|iortat» 
ture, which it would not do to tAiow in * the slrssl,'* 
the stock would be balooning it — ^UptOHmfl* had/aif sadi 
a eress'CuiV 

" The deuce he haa ! " excbiinied Jones, imthor Bftroodf- 
" What is that .»" 

"A cross-cut, you see," says Ombemoot, "ianoAiV 
more than * a shaft' run at right aiiglea paat the old oai 
we have been working. He struck aome ^orioot 'd^ 
posites,' and—" 

" Why I thought you alwaya aaid tliere waa a «ii^ 
Grubemoat f These depoaites are confomidedly le^ wi 
treacherous affairs." 

" And so there U a rein, my boy, and 'wa warn jml fi^ 
ting into it ; depoaitea are alwaya the firat thiar vs look 
for in copper mining. As Imig aa w^e have th«i aa fO 
on swimmingly ; but you are so confboudadly ditthb' ' 
was just going to tell you, that in rooking the *u— ntf/ 
Uptosimff has struck ' the master reta/* and fcod m dbl 
' drift* in the mountain, which you will aee dtef avkiki 
is important. In it he found old hatcheta, aad hOMH*! 
and images in copper, supposed to have been tte ^^ 
efforts at mining and smelthig by the Indiana long b|»- 
say before the Dutch had taken Holland, or addeffd As 
renowned name of Knickerbockers, and had gone hoM 
copper-fastened." 

Infonnation so desirable as this would work Its way ort 
sonielurw, and gentlemen would now bet yna a trifl^- 
siy champagne and cigars — that a dividend of twenty-fin 
per cent, would be declared on the atoek the first jta; <v 
would gtre you a hundred dollara for agraeiag to pay ths 
annual dividend on a hundred shares. 

Jones is " satisfied aaw," and forthwith boys five bs^ 
dred shares more, as do other Joneses, and Brawns, sad 
Greens. Outsiders became aa plenty aa gooaebsnries, sad 
as verdant ; and it would seem, from thennmberof lAsRS 
reported at the Board, and " a/kfr," that eertificstcs hsd 
quadrupled, and never eould multiply ftst enoogb towaf/ftf 
the demand. Indeed, as one old gflntlsasn wwm hesid to 
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a prolonged whistle, by exrlaiming — ** Gas !" the 
narket became so inflated th t the J > eses, Browns, and 
Qreens, declined the attempt of cornering the stock, iu 
despair. 

" The company," called for an additional installment at 
ODce. " Why, what the deuce," asks .ones, " does the 
company want with more installments ? Hay n't they got 
copper enough !" 

** Copper ore, my dear fellow," responded Orubemout. 
*<Tes, lots of it. But UptosnuflT wasn't brought up m a 
Cornish mine for nothing. The furnaces at Baltimore and 
Boston MTont it for half-price, but as they are nearly out, 
we intend to make them smoke, ha ! ha ! But we must go 
to the expense of an " adate^^ in the meanwhile. 

*' Why, what 's the use of that — what good will that 
do ?" asks Jones. " What is an adate, anyway ?" 

Poor Jones had a good deal yet to learn about copper- 
mining, and felt naturally alarmed at these ominous terms. 
The " cross-cut" was the beginning of puzzlers. He had 
yet to see — I nuy as well say he ultimately did see, " the 
drift," to help along <' the pumps," as well as the adate 
with installments, and to become familiar with a variety 
of mining lore, which assists knowledge m its acquisition, 
by obligingly allowing us to pay for it. But I believe he 
never did understand '•'■ what they wonted with so many 
work-shops — he thought they were miners !" 

*< An adcue, Jones, is only a drain to relieve the mine 
when it is overcharged with water." 

«*Oh! is that aU!" 

But this calling iu of installments seems to be a sort of 
patent condenser in the stock market, and showv with 
how much force a given quantity of air can be squeezed 
into a given compass. 

Grubemout was as active as a bee at sunrise, and offered 
his advice gratuitously — but << confidentially" — to any 
number of anxious inquirers — but some of them having a 
copper-mine of their own, by the attractive and taking 
name of '* P^nny- wise Company," and others having 
taken a snap with the ** Alligator Mountain Company," 
and not liking the bite they received, shook their heads at 
Fleeceington and looked knowing — the " New Jersey" 
chaps were quite sprightly, for as their title covered the 
whole State, they had a fair chance of realizing some- 
thing when the " Mammoth Shoveling Company" got to 
work, and lifted the crust off. 

Grubemout assured them — "on his honor" — that "the 
Company did not intend to sell an ounce of its ore to 
the furnaces. They intended to have ' a crushing ma- 
chine^ of their own erected at once, and proceed iu a style 
that would soon settle the whole business." 

Jones was " ready for any number of crushers or 
■mashers, grinders or pounders. Head up the creek — dam 
it ! Put up the water- works and the mill-wheel, and give 
it to the &/a.«ted furnaces ! Carry the war into Africa!" 
said he. 

The installment to carry on the adate viras paid, though 
it depressed the stock, but Jones could not see how hav- 
ing paid the company five thousand dollars in installments 
should depress his stock in the market. " Hang it !" said 
he, " the company is that much richer in property and ex- 
cavations, and do n't I belong to the company — have n't I 
a thousand shares ? It 's only paying money out of one 
pocket, and putting into the other. Wilkins may laugh, 
but he 's a fool ! That 's a capital idea about the furnace. 
You 're a boy, Uptosnuff— yo« are?" 

The installment for crushing purposes was soon called 
in also, and paid, though the stock looked sickly, and 
trembled as if it had the ague, or had passed through a 
crashing process on its own hook. It was just composing 
itself when Uptosnuff discovered that it was of the highest 



importance to the company to have a inull engine and an 
iron pump erected at the mines at once, as the richest on 
is always found below water level .' 

Jones — the active, energetic Jones — " had no doubt of 
it at all. The Cornish miners assured him, when he was 
up, that as soon as they got below water level, they would 
come to something that could n't be trifled with. If Wil- 
Idns was n't a fool he would go in soon, before it gets out." 

Uptosnuff, too, had had a quantity of the late ore assay* 
ed, and Professor Stnffemwell, Geologist to Her Majesty, 
thought it would do bravely. If ore that yielded fifty per 
cent, would not, he would like to know how her majesty's 
subjects got rich, after paying the miners, on mines that 
yield but fifteen per cent. 

Copper buttons now replenished the pockets of dealers, 
and the stock made several violent gasps and starts for a 
desirable existence. But it was consumptive — evidently 
going mto a rapid decline. The crushing process end the 
iron pump having depressed its spirits, and exhausted still 
further its vital energy. 

Grubemout thought that if the buttons w^ere pressed 
into bears, and shown upon Change it might be encourag- 
ing, and mitigate the violence of the disease ; but some 
wag of a broker suggested that it was " a bar sinister j^* 
which remark sinister rufiled the backs of the bars, caused 
the bulls to toss their horns unpleasantly, and shook still 
further the liveliness of the stock, which drooped visibly 
under the imputation. 

Even Jorus — the ardent, trustful Jones — got earnestly 
anxious about the state of the patient, and " suggested a 
consultation." 

Brown was full of good intentions, but " pleaded de- 
bility of the pocket, which, under heavy depletion, was 
rather low." 

Oreen was a little vivacious, and " suggested a new 
cross-cut." 

Grubemout was pleased with the idea, and hinted at " a 
new installment." 

Uptosnuff had " missed the stage, and was unable to 
get down to the meeting." 

Wilkins, in answer to a pressing invitation to " come 
in," was "busy selling goods." 

Sharp would not attend — " he had never had^any thing 
to do with the rascally copper, and found his real estate 
bad enough just now." 

Flat " had enough of copper stock — it was n(^ very 
heavy, to be sure, having rather a tendency to dissolve 
into air, its original element, but he was satisfied." 

The Stock grew feebler after consultation, as patients 
are apt to, in critical cases, from want of remedy. 

The Bulls looked surly, as if they had been disappointed 
in pasture. 

The Bears were as frisky as it is possible to be on a 
frosty morning, and were so much in their own element, 
that you looked involuntarily around for floathig icebergs 
— 4ind copper in this temperature of the atmosphere sunk 
into a torpor. 

On Change, in this changing world of ours, copper 
looked blue. 

The Outsiders had rubbed out their pencil-marks on stock 
memorandums, and dissipating the written evidence of 
thousands that had vanished into air, they themselves 
vanished. It was needless to say any thhig to th*m about 
copper, they " never had any thing to do with it, beyond 
a hundred shares or so, which they sold out before the 
bubble looked like burstiug." Stockdora was desolate, 
save that a few of the bears showed their teeth, and grin- 
ned as furiously as if they had just arrived fresh from the 
Polar regions, and had brought any quantity of wet 
blankets with them. Yet they looked as if they would 
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These are the spiders of society." 



Mr. and Mrs. John Johnson Jones were common- 
place people, but like him who cried because there 
were no more worlds to conquer, they were am- 
bitious. There was one sphere within who&e sacred 
precincts they could not enter, and they wanted — to 
be fashionable. They looked around — they beheld 
others, who, like themselves, had once been excluded 
from the " land of promise," and with a mighty reso- 
lution, determined to die or conquer — to overthrow 
the chevaux-de-frise surrounding Japonicadom, with 
" the impudence of wealth;" and at length — at length 
the charmed gates at which Mrs. Jones had sat in an 
agony of de^pair, burst open to her delighted gaze, 
and she rose in public estimation high as the frothy 
pyramids with which she ornamented her expensive 
suppers and bailed her guests. 

After ail, and in spite of the old copy that we have 
written, about the root of all evil, money is a '* great 
invention ;" especially here, where it bestows wit on 
fools, beauty on beasts, and covering the blots on all 
escutcheons, forces us to that promiscuous mingling 
which out-democrats democracy. How magnanimous 
it makes us ! While the friends of the needy assist 
them down the hill of fortune and bid them farewell, 
they turn to help the lucky over its stepping stones, 
and lifting the pedlar's pack from his shoulders, rub 
them down, and push him into what we call "our 
first circle " And a pretty circle it would be, were 
the beginning known ! But the shining gold that 
glitters through a handsome purse, is ihe passe par- 
tout ; and like the princess in the fairy tale, nobody 
looks behind for fear of hol^oblin discoveries of his 
next door neighbor. Besides, reduced people are so 
contempt ibie ! Put them out ! With each new reign 
new peers arUe, and so new houses should rear 
their tops over the old ones, when the owners are 
useless and the furniture tarnished. 

Such a generation as we are ! Such- an age of 



refinement ! Who would sit down in the year 1849, 
to a dinner on a square- table ! Who would touch any 
but a Westphalia ham — drink champagne from a 
narrow glass — take a cup of tea from any but a silver 
urn — sit in any but a Louis Quatorze — kiss a baby 
that wore corals — notice an acquaintance with a 
last winter bonnet, or a visite instead of a Jenny 
Lind? Dear me! dear me ! I have been thinking a 
long time, and don't know anybody that would ! 

Mrs. Jones knew better for one — so did Mr. Jones ; 
and while they were as vulgar as pride and ignorance 
could make them, learned to look upon themselves 
as "glasses of fashion and moulds of form." They 
had to labor for the distinction with a zeal worthy a 
better cause; and my readers shall have the benefit 
of their attempts if they are not already too tired to 
proceed. 

Mrs. Jones canvassed among her female acquaint- 
ances for popularity, by calling, flattering, cringing, 
and sending them delicacies made by her own fair 
hands ; and Mr. Jones, who was very anxious to be 
"genteel," studied Chesterfield, and wondered what 
it meant. He belonged to one of the first families of 
a state, in which all the families were first — an uni- 
versal right of distinction. His connections would 
have been titled in an aristocracy ; but their respect 
for the American government made them condescend 
to be plain Misters, Madams, and Misses. 

Mr. Jones himself was a little finnikin man, with 
sharp, black eyes, and high cheek bones, upon which 
rested two red spots like the remains of a fly-blister. 
He combed his hair into a BUfTtoupet, that made him 
look like an inverted furniture- brush, with the usual 
equivocal portrait of some very great individual 
upon it. 

Fortune particularly distinguished Mr. Jones and 
saved him the trial of an impossibility — the one of 
distinguishing himself. She gave him the key to 
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every door when she made him wealthy, and in pure 
gratitude he converted his soul into a cent, aitd his 
heart into hard specie. 

Then, Fortune bestowed on him the would-be- 
elegant Miss Pushaw, as high-born as himself; and 
be was certainly a happy man when he stood up with 
a bride whose dress was, like Margaret Overreach's, 
•' sprinkled o'er with gold." He was soon dazzled 
by her manoeuvering qualities, and touched by the 
congeniality of feeling which existed between them. 
An adoration of fine clothes, fine furniture, and 
fashionable people, was the sacred link that bound 
these loving hearts into one; and upon their removal 
from the country to the city, no marble-cutter labored 
harder, or struck more small pieces right and left, 
than did Mr. and Mrs. John Johnson Jones, when 
they fawned and flattered, and ran small errands for 
the neighbors that surrounded them, •' the great 
Athenians." 

Mrs. Jones kept a small confectionary establish- 
ment in her pantry, for all the ladies who fell sick ; 
and Mr. Jones was kind enough to open a cigar and 
drinking establishment for the gentlemen who were 
obliging enough to call. They progressed, however, 

slowly in the aflections of the proud ians, and 

were somewhat discouraged, but recollecting the 
pretty motto of " Hope on, hope ever," they did not 
despair, and contemplated taking larger strides to- 
ward gentility. 

Mrs. Junes had been originally called Sally, but 
changed the appellation for the softer one of Sara. 
Spring came on, and she resolved to follow the 
world of fashion to one of its favorite resorts, the 
little village of Quiproquo. She persuaded her loving 
spouse to rent one of its cottages ; and covering some 
old sofas and chairs with new chintz, furnished it 
nicely and neatly enough to have sati^fied the most 
fastidious. But to every visiter the same apology 
was made for its plainness; and Mrs. Jones informed 
them all that *' her house in town was furnished 
eleguvt, but she did n't liketo bringout her mahogany 
cheers," while her hu^band'8 invariable rejoinder 
was, " Why, Sara, there are plenty more where 
them came from!" A mere playful allusion to the 
amount of his fortune, a fact he never lost sight of, 
and in time it had its due effect on his listeners. 

This house became at length the jned-d-terre for 
all the high-bred loungers that had nothing to do but 
smoke, drink, and play Boston in the summer months; 
the season of inevitable idleness for all Southerners 
of all professions — doctors excepted. 

Mrs. Jones talked very loud and very much dii 
nez ; she look all the empty speeches she listened to 
for witticisms, and was forever busy in the service 
of others, running about shaking a little basket of 
keys, to impress them with a due sense of her im- 
portance. 

Mr. Jones's wine flowed freely, (so did his brandy 
par parenthesis. Brandy-and-water drinking be- 
comes a solemn duty in the warm weather, among 
the inhabitants of Quiproquo.) Then the boxes of 
best Havanas were fast emptied, and clouds of smoke 
arose from the front piazza, frightening the neigh- 



bors into thinking the house was on fire until they 
were used to it. And Boston ! and wbist ! there was 
no end to these favorite games, vrhile the gossips of 
the village whispered that it was a Tery profiinble 
amusement to Mr. Jones. 

But there was still a Mordecai at the gate of poor 
Mrs. Jones's soul. Many had called to see her, 
whose nod a few months previous iras as great as 
Jove's from Mount Olympus; but like ail who strive 
for much, she wanted more. There was one card 
whose reception would at once stamp her "a peer," 
give her the right to place the golden grasshopper in 
her hair; for Mrs. Macfuss was one of the proud 
•Autochthones whose boast was that she had nerer 
been but the first among the first. She had bees 
heard to say that she could not think of encotiragiBf 
such persons as the Joneses! And such a speeck 
from the cynosure of all eyes threw Mrs. J(»a 
into hysterics. 

Mrs. IV^fuss's house was the house par ezcdlence; 
her suppers were given in the Hall of Apollo, where 
LucuUus supped with Lucullus. The dinners utre 
triumphs of culinary art, over w^hich the very spirit 
of Udemust have presided. Her toilette was ever ia 
the most exquisite taste. Her dresses gave the /oa, 
and her patronage decided thefateof amantuamaker 
for life. The entire race of miliinera would bare 
credited her forever sooner than lose the honor of ber 
custom; and she it was for whose favor poor Mia. 
Jones pined in green and yellow melancholy. SIm 
cried for very spite, while Mr. Jones swore thai be 
would trample on the d — n proud set after a while. 

They determined to make a mighty effort, and 
commenced preparations for a ball. Invitations were 
written on scented paper, and put into envelops with 
embossed vines and bouquets over the seal. These 
were sent to her new acquaintances, and the " picked 
and chosen" of her old ones ; and breaking throogb 
the charmed rules of etiquette, Mrs. Jonea'a eardi 
were slipped into some of the invitations and left at 
Mrs. Macfuss's for herself and family. A band of 
music was engaged, and every thing prepared oa a 
large scale. 

Mrs. Jones was seen rushing in and ool of fbe 
house in an old loose gown looking like— totelf; 
sleeves up to her elbows, and said elbowt eovered 
with e^%'^i sugar and butter; while behind her ran 
Master Pushaw Jones, on a pair of hard fal» Uoe kgs, 
his face l>esmeared with the same sweeC compound 
that graced his mamma's arms, enlivenisg the scene 
with shrill screams for egg-shells, into ifriiich he con- 
cocted sundry messes that defy description. 

In every sunny spot around the houae were tables 
covered with cakes like pyramids of now, so white 
and smooth was the icing poured over tbem. In the 
kitchen were fowls roasting and hams hoiling; 
turkeys innumerable in their tin homes, getting 
basted and browned; and oysters getting plumped 
and pickled, peppered and spiced. There was more 
shuffling, running about, upsetting and breaking, than 
can be imagined, and fussing, to Mrs. Jones's con- 
tent. Baskets of champagne arriving from town ; 
blocks of ice; borrowed china and glMs; lamps, 
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randelabras, &c., &c. Servants rushing out to assist 
the draymen, shouting, tumbling over one another 
in an agony of amazement at "Miss Sally's impor- 
tance, and ransacking drawers and closets for cup- 
towels and tumbler-towels that were insufficient for 
all the wiping that was to be done. 

The table was set out — and a magnificent one it 
was, if profusion is beauty. There was nothing 
wanting. Plenty of lights, too, were in readiness, 
and nearly all was completed the evening before, to 
poor Mrs. Jones's relief. She went to bed, endea- 
voring to think the fatigue a pleasure, and slept 
soundly enough to feel recruited. 

But, alas ! a bad day and a worse night damped her 
expectations, and she walked about, giving her direc- 
tions with less buoyancy than the evening previous. 
Then, the fair moon was filling the earth with her 
silver light, and covering the galleries (whereon 
the guests were to have promenaded) with her radi- 
ance. Now, the air was damp and chilly, the rain 
was still dropping over the roof, and the roads were, 
of course, almost impassable. The grandees shrug- 
ged their shoulders at the idea of a wet drive to Mrs. 
Jones's party, and many who would have gone, re- 
mained at home for want of comfortable equipages. 

The musicians called the quadrilles in hoarse 
voices, and their instruments were out of tune. The 
wind blew out the lights, and great confusion pre- 
vailed among the dancers. The icing ran down the 
sides of the cakes, the Charlotte Russes flowed over 
and the beautiful jelly, so perfectly moulded, melted 
away like a dream. Mrs. Jones was ready to swoon, 
but rallied, and talked louder than ever as she ran to 
and fro, in great agony of mind. Her husband suf- 
fered less ; he was winning at cards, and the ex- 
penses of the party were much lessened as some of 
the guests pockets lightened. He even forgot the 
absent Macfusses, and wondered that Sara ** took on 
so." Supper was announced — the champagne foamed 
and sparkled, the corks flew about like hail-stones, 
and every body was pleased but poor Mrs. Jones, 
who was glad when it ended, and lay down at length 
with a terrible migraine. Then came the nightmare 
in the shape of one of her own black cakes thrown at 
her head by Mrs. Macfuss — and so ended the party 
for her. 

She had, however, the consolation of telling her 
next door neighbor, who was too sick to accept her 
invitation, what an "elegant supper she had, and 
how much it had cost her." She enumerated the 
number of empty bottles that had been full, the loaves 
of sugar that were broken up, and the hundreds of 
pounds of ice that had been used for freezing, &c., 
&rc. The dozens of eggs, the ounces of gelatin! 
She had followed Miss Leslie's receipts, "and," 
added she, taking breath, "you know, Mrs. Hill, 
that you must go to vast expense for that, as she 
directs you to take the best of every thing." 

Mrs. Hill did not doubt it, and as she aOerward 
told her sister, heard an account so minute of the costs 
of the entertainment, that she could easily have made 
out the bills for the city confectioners and grocers. 

" But she did not tell me who were her guests, 



Eda ; and I really had no opportunity of asking," 
said she, smiling. *' Now I might have learned some- 
thing more interesting for your benefit " 

"Not for mine, Fanny," returned Mi?s Seymour, 
laughing. " Poor Mrs. Jones ! she could not tell you 
that Mrs. Macfuss did not accept her polite invitation, 
and in her absence, she considered her rooms empty. 
Is she not a host within herself?"' 

" I should like to have seen her reception of Mrs. 
Jones's envelopes and cards," exclaimed young Sey- 
mour, rising from the sofa, and seating himself at his 
sister's side. " It is certainly a bore to have such 
vulgarians thrust themselves among us. Fancy your 
compliance with the request I heard her make yoUj 
Eda, to * Come over and be intimate !' " 

" You may look as disdainful as you please, my 
exclusive brother," said Mrs. Hill, laying her white 
hand upon his own, " but I prophecy Mrs. Jones's 
rise in the world of fashion as a thing of certain 
occurrence, as much as we all now laugh at and 
despise her vulgarity and ignorance. She will be as 
well considered as you or I, and more, for she has 
wealth, and we have only education and high- 
breeding." 

" Tell it not in Gath ! What, Macfusses and all, 
Fanny !" cried her brother. " Impossible ! No one is 
a prophet in his own country, my dear sister, and thus 
I console myself for the shock you have given me." 

" Nous verronsy se que nous verrons, Harry," 
said Mrs. Hill, smiting, "but I think I am right. 
Human nature is the same all over the world, and I 
have learned to study it of late years. Did not Lady 
Montague write, that wherever she had gone in her 
travels in Europe and the East, she met with ' men 
and women !' " 

"Very true, Fanny, but if what you predict comes 
to pass, I shall play Timon of Athens, and fly to 
Texas." 

" O, lame and impotent conclusion !" said Eda, 
rising and running her fingers over the harp-strings, 
sending a full, clear strain through the apartment. 

"** If music be the food of love, play on ; 
Give me excess of it, that surfeiting — ' 

I may forget Fanny's shocking view of fashionable 
human nature. She is a perfect old Diogenes, and 
deserves no better than a tub ! Play, Eda, that * music 
for a time may change her nature.' " 

"Nay, sing, sister," said Fanny; "'twill soothe 
his troubled spirit sooner. Sing something from Lucia 
di Lammermoor, and I will promise not to repeat 
my oflence." 

But Mrs. Hill was right. She did not presume to 
deny the title of every one in our own free country 
to the equality it claims. She would exclude none 
from the advantages of society, let their pedigree be 
what it might She respected honesty, and venerated 
truth. She knew that wealth could not confer either, 
and was too often acquired in their absence ; to her 
it covered no faults, mended no reputation, refined 
no coarseness of mind, and looking upon it as afford- 
ing opportunities of relieving nii.<ery, ways of 
making others happy, of giving to genius the advan- 
tages of education and learning, it was no wonder 
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that she sighed, as she witnessed its daily influence on 
the minds and hearts of those with whom she mingled. 
There was no bitterness in her conleinplalion of its 
consequences, for she was too good and gentle to be 
envious, too pious to repine. She had been in the 
sunshine of the great world's favor, and was now 
beginning to see its cloudn, as her means of afford- 
ing mere entertainment to its votaries began ip de- 
cline. But, although she felt privations, the want of 
comforts to which she had ever been accustomed; 
although she felt that wealth can bestow much hap- 
piness on those who know its proper use, she mur- 
mured not, nor thought more of those on whom 
fortune was conferring her choicest favors. No 
wonder, then, that she could foresee the success of 
Mrs. Jones, when with her accomplishments and 
fine, noble mind, the diminution of pra*perity brought 
her less consideration. The mortification to her 
was, not the loss of fortune, but the mistake she 
made in fancying that her real worth had been appre- 
ciated. She knew that true hearts could not forsake 
her, that true Iriends could not be changed, and the 
rest passed from her mind as a dream ibat had lasted 
too long. 

Winter approached, and after giving dinners, sup- 
pers, and picknicks innumerable in honor of her 
new acquaintance, Mrs. Jones prepared to remove 
into her house in town. At the same time Mrs. 
Mact'uss was ready to do the like, and as mortified as 
the former felt at her palpable neglect, it was a com- 
fort to know that their furniture- wagons went side 
by side for six good miles. 

And so ended Mrs. Jones's first year of climbing. 
The ladder seemed not so steep, nor the ascent so 
difficult; she could look up and smile on those at 
the top, while hands were held out to help her as 
she mounted. 

She dreamed of Paradise, and began to breathe and 
hope. Who would not in her place? She talked 
louder than ever, and began to patronize a few, offer- 
ing lo chaperone very young ladies, or ladies of a 
certain age. Her toilette was magnificent, and 
began to be elegant. Mrs. Jones had improved de- 
cidedly. 

The house continued to be thronged with her 
usual visiters. Her parlors were a kind of* club- 
room for young men who staggered about, half- 
sober, after having played cards all night, or rested 
their weary heads upon the satin pillows of her sofas, 
and dozed off the eflect of the champagne. Mrs. 
Jones declined all further communication with her 
former friends, and wrote pompous notes to all who 
took any liberty with her name. It was a thing she 
could not think of allowing; she had certainly the 
right of choosing her associates, and neither herself 
nor Mr. Jones could permit any one to question their 
conduct in any manner. Indeed, she was often upon 
the point of requesting Mr. Jones to impress it upon 
the minds of the silly creatures, that she could not 
acknowledge the acquamtance of such a promiscuous 
set. They had fastened upon her during her resi- 
dence at '' the Creek," and she could not shake them 
off; she never dreamed of encouraging them, and 



had resolved on her return from the North, not to 
notice any calls paid her by such an obstinate set. 

"Ah, indeed!" exclaimed the bosom-friend of 
days gone by, upon hearing all ibis repeated; ''sbe 
do n't intend to know us ! Perhaps she forgeU how 
glad she was when aunt invited her and her fci&ter to 
a party, and they mortified us so, by coming with 
paper crowns on their heads, and little baskets fiUed 
with artificial flowers on their arms?" 

"And every one laughed so!" cried aooiher. 
" She came to see me once, with a colored dress oo, 
trimmed all over with broad white ruffles. Wub't 
that a costume ? I wonder who she is, to sligb w! 
She would do better to recollect inrhat she *^\ap 
from. Indeed ! the time was — *' 

But we have not time to repeat the angry sayinp 
of Mrs. Jones' friends. Some were told to her, ba 
she cared not a 5orM, since the old set and the oev 
would never meet to canvass her pedigree or bn 
paper wreaths of yore. So, bidding a long fareveU 
to them ail, she left for New York, in all the glory oi 
traveling-dresses, trunks labeled "John Joluioi 
Jones," and a white nurse for Master Pushaw. 

CHAPTER II. 
" I dressed myself from top to toe.'*' 

" Are you going out this morning, Sara ?" said Mr. 
Jones, as he saw an unusual quantity of finery at 
the dressing-table, embroidered collars, ouflii, hastf* 
kerchiefs and gay ribbons. 

'* Yes; I have some calls to make — no very im- 
portant ones to be sure ; I intend dining out lo Mrs. 
Hill's place at Summerfield. But as I think it adatj 
to assist in putting down the pride of such people, I 
wish to go with some eeclaw, and will take Pushaw 
with me, to show off his handsome suit. Some of 
my friends told me it was folly in me to pot myielf 
to the trouble of calling, but I wish them to Me how 
mistaken they were, poor things ! when they took 
upon themselves to treat us with so much iadifier* 
ence when we were neighbors. The Hills are of no 
earthly use, everybody knows that! audi tow sod 
declare that I saw Mrs. Hill wear that shisl wOk of 
hers two winters ago. I really must ask toaeof her 
acquaintances ; it is worth while to asoirtahi ft. 1 
suppose I must go alone, for I could noC nktsy one 
to be charitable' enough to go with me; and after 
this, I mean to cut the Sejinour and Hill diqns most 
decidedly." 

Mrs. Jones took breath, and laughed at her own 
wit as though she relished it; and ipril she might, 
for the idea of her being able to " cut people" was a 
very funny one to be sure. • 

*' Hill is doing a bad busineis this irinler," said 
her husband, buttoning his coat, and straightening 
himself before the glass. " He Ml he ' done up' at 
the end of it, I '11 wager any thing, for be sold his 
beautiful horse a short time since, and a man must be 
in a poor way to part with such an animal as that is. 
Sinclair bought him, and hardly knows how to ride." 

" Well, I 'm sure /do n't care, for one," remarked 
Mrs. Jones, with great elegance of msBuerand tone, 
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as she threw over her shotdders a Brussels cape that 
had been sent up by her modiste for her ins'pection. 
" This is splendid, I declare! I*m glad Mrs. Puff 
thought of sending this ; it is exactly like one Mrs. 
Ifacfuss wore at the Ford's fine dinner, and so it 
must be the fashion. As I was saying, Mr. Jones, 
the Hills were rather high with roe last summer ; I 
never could get them to come over and be intimate. 
Now there 's Marian Fawney, as sweet a girl as ever 
lived, I had only to tell her once, and we 've* been 
like sisters ever since." 

" Yes ; a little too intimate for my good," said Mr. 
Jones, as he thought of the constant visits of all Miss 
Pawney's family. " It may all be very fine for you, 
Sally, and she may be a very good girl, but I think 
she loves rich folks, and no others." 

<<Well, and who don't?" replied his wife, who 
felt herself subject to a similar weakness. " Besides, 
Mr. Jones, her acquaintance has been an advantage, 
consider that ! I have no doubt but that through her 
influence we shall have Mrs. Maofnss in our house 
before the season is out." 

" D— n Mrs. Macfus»!" exclaimed Mr. Jones, for- 
getting Chesterfield in his indignation at the heart- 
aches she had given him and his helpmate. " You 
expect the Saxons, too, I suppose ! For they are as 
proud as the others, and as grand in their notions." 

<^ The Saxons dine here on Monday," said Mrs. 
Jones, with a look of triumph. ** They called this 
week, and I immediately asked them, reserving the 
news for one of your cross humors, and you were 
just beginning one at the Macfusaes." 

Mr. Jones "unknit his threatening brow" and 
congratulated his wife upon her cleverness. *' And 
never mind, Sally," continued he, forgetting to use 
the more musical name of Sara, "I'll pull down 
those Macfusses yet, with the fortune I 'm making; 

for I have sworn to be the wealthiest man in , 

and I do n't think Macfuss can say as much. I have 
the means before me, and if Will can help,. * there 's 
no such word as fail' Hurrah, Sally ! hurrah !" 

Mr. Jones was like Richard, ** himself again," and 
almost upset the chiffoniere in the middle of the 
room. His wife smiled benignantly upon his play- 
fulness, but thought it time to end his exhilaration 
where it began ; " for," said she to herself, *< if any 
one should hear him !" So she dismissed him by 
reminding him of the hour, and Mr. Jones leA his 
Penates for his sanctuary, the counting-room. In 
his mind, if mind it were, there was but one idea, 
the one of amassing wealth, and he was as unlike 
that being of superiority, man, as the sloth to the bee. 
While his limbs moved, while his fingers marked 
down the all-important figures, his mind lay dormant^ 
his soul stagnant; and forgetful of the treasures that 
*' neither rust nor moth doth consume, where thieves 
do not break through nor steal," he left uneared for 
the harvest which we are bound to reap— the harvest 
of a good and useful life. Where his treasure was, 
there also was his heart; but such things pass away, 
and will be like a drop in the ocean; where then 
would lie the benefit of all this toil, these struggles 
for the vain possessions of a passing world ? 
24* 



Equally heedless of her real fortune, his wife pro- 
ceeded to her duty of ime grande toilette. Calling 
her sable handmaid, she gave directions for Master 
Pushaw's outfit, upon this unusual occasioti for 
display. 

" Dress him in the suit that came from the North, 
Cilia," said she, with an air of Zenobian authority. 
*' I wish to take him with me. Be prompt, and do 
not cross him, for he would cry, and I cannot have 
his face swollen. It will disfigure him." 

There were few charms to destroy in Master 
Jones's little dish-face, but his mother descended to 
the front parlor with a Gracchi perception of great- 
ness in embryo, and walked up and down before the 
pier-glass until her father's softened image followed 
her. Sundry shrill screams had found their way be- 
low, but as the injuries were entirely confined to 
poor Cilia's face and hands, Mrs. Jones was satisfied. 
She surveyed him attentively, and the result was 
satisfactory ; although Master Pushaw looked very 
much as if he were about to mount Miss Foote for a 
race, or a circus pony for a ride around the ring. 
His clothes were remarkable for their gay color, and 
he wore a fools-cap, whose long gold tassel swung 
to and f)-o as his motions grew animated. We have 
seen little creatures dressed like, and resembling him 
— ^but they were not children. 

Mrs. Jones was whirled off in triumph to Mrs. 
Hill's. A pretty cottage, elegantly but simply fur- 
nished, stood unmoved as the splendid equipage 
dashed up to the front door. A servant opened iXy 
at sound of the bell, and answered in plain English, 
that his mistress was " at home." Mrs. Jones de- 
scended the steps, and was ushered into the parlor. 
Still there was no unusual stir about the place, the 
pretty portraits kept in their frames on the wall, and- 
the flowers remained un withered at her approach. 
Mrs* Jones's astonishment redoubled, and when Mrs. 
Hill entered the room, her smiling, blooming oounte- 
Hanoe completed the disappointment of her guest. 
Nay, her quiet manner, and indifference to the mass 
of ribbons, flounces and embroidery that sat before 
her, gave Mrs. Jones nervous twitches at the mouth, 
and she at length asked for Mrs. Hill's little boy, cer- 
tain of seeing him, as Master Pushaw looked when 
he was not ** dressed in the suit that came from the 
North." 

But the nurse entered holding by the hand a beau- 
tiful boy, whose smooth, fresh complexion was orna- 
mented with only the bloom '* Nature's cunning hand 
had laid on." His costume was as unlike a fancy 
one as possible, and Mrs. Jones felt the thorn deeper 
in her side, as his bright dark eye rested boldly and 
scrutinizingly upon his visiter. 

** What a funny cap!" exclaimed he, as it swung 
to and fro when Pushaw turned his head. 

"And so it is funny, dear !" replied the nurse with 
true Irish naivete. 

*' Take the little boy with you, Charley, and get 
him a nice biscuit," said Mrs. Hill, and she felt r»* 
lieved as the children left the room. " A glass of 
wine will refresh you after the drive, Mra. Jones," 
dominoed she, hoping to direct her auestioa to a dtf- 
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ferent channel ]^ and pulling the bell, she ordered a 
tray of refreshment for her fas»hionable guest, not 
fearing to distplay the contents of her pantry to such 
practiced eyes. 

Mrs. Jones swallowed a sponge cake, and washed 
it down wilh a mouthful or two of wine; but it almost 
choked her, and she rose to go without having daz- 
zled Mrs. Hill with an account of her "elegant 
dinner-service, and the splendid silver tea-set." She 
remained imperturbable during the enumeration of 
the parties Mrs. Jones had attended, and the invita- 
tions she had been forced to decline, so bidding her 
hostess good morning, the lady stepped into her car- 
riage with a feeling of bitter disappointment, " for" 
said she, " Mrs. Hill do n't look at alt as though her 
husband were doing a bad business. Mr. Jones must 
be mistaken ; no woman on the vei^e of poverty could 
ever look as undisturbed as she did this morning." 

No woman like Mrs. Jonea cou/d have been cheer- 
ful under the sad reverses of the young creature whom 
she chose to despise. Her aim was fashion — her 
idol wealth. Mrs. Hill cared for neither; she strug- 
gled to preserve in adversity the happiness that had 
begun in prosperity. The object of the visit she re- 
ceived was intelligible to her, and her only emotion 
was one of pure amusement as she resumed her quiet 
rational pursuits. Mrs. Jones would have disdained 
pleasures that occasioned no display. Fanny felt 
grateful to the Giver of all good (or the resources that 
supplied the place of the worldly amusements in which 
she could no longer afford to participate; and felt that 
however they may gratify for a time, they leave, 
from their uselessness, a void in the heart. 

That night, while she and her husband sat together 
in animated, sprightly discourse over some work they 
had been reading, four people were assembled around 
the centre-table in one of Mrs. Jones's handsome 
parlors. The lady herself, her husband, and Miss 
Fawney, with her brother, a little snub-nosed, purple- 
visaged fellow, conceited, of course, and fond of 
talking. 

Mrs. Jones held a pencil in her hand. Before her 
lay a portfeiiilie of unexceptionable shape and hue, 
and on a sheet of satin paper she was writing a list 
of the guests to be invited to a ball Miss Fawney 
thought it advisable for her to give. It was a popu- 
larity party, but as she catered for patronage that 
needed notes from the elite, not from the vulgar, it 
was a very exclusive affair. 

"Every thing shall be perfectly ehgvnt^ Marian — 
so be as select as you please, ray love, 1 fear no 
rivalry in bu:$iness like this; Mrs. Macfuss shall see 
herself at home, if she accepts,'* said Mrs. Jones, 
raising her head proudly, and smiling as she con- 
cluded." 

" That's right, Sara!" said her husband, stroking 
his small crop of whispers. *' Go the whole hog, and 
give us something out of the way." (Mr. Jones was 
forgetting Chesterfield, decidedly, but then he had 
not so much need to learn refinement, since bis rise 
in the world.) 

"Do mind him for once, Mrs. Jones, although you 
ladies do n't love obedience to the conjugal yoke," 



observed Mr. Fawney, screwing up his face to re- 
frain from laughing at his own wit. " All the yoiu; 
men in town are wishing that you would givea party. 
They know what they may expect, I can tell you." 

"Do they, indeed?" said the lady, expanding. 
"Then lose no time, Marian Fawney, I leave the 
invitations to you, for you know none but the first 
people here, and we can ask as many as you will 
write down. I give you eoorte blonche. 

" Will you, dear Mrs. Jones," cried she, embreciif 
that lady with great aflfection, and filled with deiigk 
at the commission given her. " How^ kind of yon to 
leave every thing to me \ But then you know bow 
much I feel — " Miss Fawney here ^vept a little, and 
wiping her eyes and snuffling, resumed : " Now we u 
begin with — the Macfusses, of course^ — then the 
Fentons— " 

" But none of them have dklled on Sara," iate^ 
rupted Mr. Jones. 

" But they will— I know that they intend it. Mn. 
Macfuss told me the other day that Mrs. Jones eniered 
a room like a Parisian, and that her dress was perfect!*' 
said Marian. 

This appeased Mr. Jones, and so enraptured hii 
wife, that it was a pity it was not true; but ^iat 
Fawney told an untruth so gracefully that falsehood 
became in her plus belle qiu la belle veriti. 

'< Shall Mrs. Hill be invited?" a»ked she in atone 
that plainly demanded a negative. 

" Might as well," said Mr. Jones, picking his teak 
with fashionable ease. 

" Poor thing!" sighed Miss Fawney, while her face 
lengthened as she assumed a look of oompassioQ, 
" does she go out this winter?" 

" Mrs. Jones says her husband does a bad bnsioM 
this season," observed Mrs. J. " She canU fet t 
ball-dress, what 's the use of tempting her ?" 

"Ever principled, my dear Mrs. Jones!" cried 
Miss Fawney, much aflfected a second time, but re- 
straining her tears. "Howe^r, she might borrow 
one from her sister," continued she, fedii^ that the 
more she dwelt upon Mrs. Hill's reyerasa, the lest 
inclined Mrs. Jones was to be polite to her. 

"D — n it, let 'em come!" said the master of the 
house, conscious of no reason for alighd^ f^ofiit 
who were never rude. " What 's the diftnaoe to 
Sally how they dress ! She do n't lose bf H, does 
she?" 

"You have such a kind heart!" oried Msrisa, 
taking his hand, and gazing upon him with a look of 
two-fold approbation; but Mr. Jonea turned away, 
wondering inwardly " what in heaven's name the 
girl was forever crying about!" 

"Come, Sara, decide! shall the ioTitation be 
written, or not ?" said he, somewhat impatiently. 

" No!" said the lady, positively, for ahe had joM 
remembered Mrs. Hill's indifference to her costly 
silk, her new carriage, and Pushaw'b fancy cap. 

"Fanny," said Miss Seymour, as she stepped from 
her carriage one evening at her sieter'to door, ** come 
with me, wont you? I am going to driye on to the 
city, having some empletue to make, and wa can call 
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on Mrs. Jones as we return. The sound of her 
silvery voice will re-animate you this evening, for 
you do not look so well.*' 

Mrs. Hill was not as cheerful as was her wont, for 
her prospects did not brighten, and she had been 
sitting on the steps, thinking, until a few tears rolling 
over her sweet face, left their glaze, and did not 
wcape Eda's eye of affection. Ever willing to oblige, 
however, and anxious to resume her usual looks, 
before her husband should retCirn to mark and grieve 
over her. sadness, she assented. 

*^ You must wait awhile, Eda, until 1 change my 
dress ; I must put on a more ceremonious costume, 
for Mrs. Jones has ceased asking me to ' come over 
and be intimate' since my fortunes are changing. 
This satin de laine would be an insult ai^er the mag- 
nificence with which she assailed me two weeks 
ago? Can you give me time to make wie toilitte 

** Certainly," said Miss Seymour, seating herself 
and taking her little nephew on her lap, '' although you 
require but a slight change in my humble opinion, to 
present youn^elf at Mrs. Jones's door. '' Fanny sm iled 
and hastened in ; but soon returned, looking pretty 
enough to make the fine lady jealous, in despite of 
ber simple attire. She had that real elegance of 
manner which Mrs. Jones so much admired in her- 
self, but could not see in others that failed to prosper 
in the world's estimation. 

She was ** at home," the servant said, and they 
were ushered in by an African damsel, in washing 
attire. Her clothes were looped about her waist like 
a blanehisseusBi and she displayed a pair of dbony 
legs ending with wide, naked feet. Her drapery was 
not like her mistress's company, ** select," but 
seemed to hold the accumulated dust and dirt of the 
house. 

Seated in the parlors, the sisters had leisure to 
contemplate the contents of the apartment they had 
often heard described. Two portraits hung opposite. 
One represented Mrs. Jones in ball costume, giving 
the finiifhing touch to her toilette. On l^r lap was 
a very work-box looking casket, out of which she 
was taking a string of most unequivocal wax-beads, 
supposed to resemble pearls. 

Mr. Jones sat bolt upright, with a book in his hand 
looking very learned, and very much puzzled about 
some weighty question. 

But what struck them most was, that on the 
tables in the corners, stood cake-baskets, covered 
with doilies, and candlesticks innumerable were 
disposed about the room, with unlit candles, and 
curled paper wound around them. Some of the 
baskets contained cake that plainly looked, " do n't 
touch me yet," and we forgot to mention a tub of 
rather muddy water that stood in the middle of the 
folding-doors, on a large oil-cloth, as though the dark 
damsel, with the very short garments, had been inter- 
rupted in the act of scouring paint at this untimely 
hour. 

" Mrs. Jones has scrubbing done at a strange time," 
said Eda, pointing to the implements before men- 
tioned. 



" Hush, Eda ! I 'm sure that we have called at a 
very wrong hour," said Fanny, pointing in her turn 
to the cake and candles. *< Does not that look like a 
bidding of guests to the banquet hall ?" 

*'It does, indeed. What have we done, Fanny? 
How could we know of such preparations when the 
stupid girl said her mistress was at home ? The idea 
of scouring at such an hour, too! Housekeeping 
should be like the mechanism of the clock — we know 
that it goes, but do not see the operation. When was 
our house ever seen in such a trim by visiters ?" 

** In such an untrim, you mean to say," said Fanny ; 
" but pray do not laugh, Eda, it is like hypocrisy to 
do so now, that we have given ourselves the trouble 
of coming to see Mrs. Jones." 

*' You are too good, Fanny ; but if you keep your 
face serious in that absurd way, striving to practice 
what you preach, I shall shriek out," replied her 
sister. " Do laugh, if you feel like it." 

** No, Eda, no !" said Fanny, trying to look grave. 
« Do not make me act rudely. We have made the 
mistake, for we live in the country and hear none of 
these ' fine ladies' doings." 

" Pshaw ! Mrs. Jones cannot give a party without 
my hearing of it ; she owes me the invitation, and 
you also." 

" I never shall expect one," said Mrs. Hill, smiling, 
and the servant entered to ask ** if Miss Seymour 
were in the parlor." 

"Miss Seymour and Mrs. Hill," said Eda, won- 
dering what was to come next. 

** Well, then, marm. Miss Sarly say, (and I told 
her 't was you and Mrs. Hill, too,) that she 's been 
busy all day, and can't see no company. Here 's a 
ticket for you to come to the party. Miss Sarly say 
she never had no time to send it out in the country, 
but long 's you are here, she told me tofotch it down. 
Th#y a'nt none for you marm," turning to Fanny. 

This new way of sending invitations was, in reality, 
ignorance on the part of poor Mrs. Jones. She had 
not yet been out as far as Mr. Seymour's country- 
seat, and thought it an excellent idea to take advan- 
tage of Eda's presence in the house. The neglect of 
Mrs. Hill was intentional, as we have seen, but it was 
now difficult to say which was most uncontrollable, 
Eda's indignation, or her sister's amusement. 

" 1 have a mind to send it back to her," cried Eda, 
in French. ** What gross impertinence !" 

" Ignorance, sister; she knew no better, and I told 
you I expected nothing from Mrs. Jones," said 
Fanny. ** Do let us go^ dear Eda ! I cannot help it 
now, I must laugh ! Come" — and she led the way 
out, observing that she ought to forgive it, as Mrs. 
Jones had not yet unlearned her habitudes de ehau' 
ndere. The door stood open, and behind it was Mrs. 
Jones, intent upon hearing what comments were 
passed by Mrs. Hill, when she found herself " ne- 
glected." She had the great satisfaction of knowing 
that she was seen, for Fanny's merry eyes rested full 
upon her ; and she was somewhat disappointed as sha 
heard the sweet, silver laugh that echoed behind them 
as the carriage rolled away. 

This was not pleasant, but Mrs. Jones remem- 
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bered that Mrs. Hill saw no one now, " and, of 
course. Miss Seymour wont come when her sister is 
not invited. I wish I bad not kept on this old gown, 
sinc^. they spied me out ; but, lor ! it do n't make any 
difference. I wonder what they said, too; I could n't 
tell from here." 

She asked Cilia; but Cilia replied that "they didn't 
talk Merrican, and how could she understand? But 
I tell you what, Miss Sarly, I didn't like to invite 
one 'thout tother ; and I felt very oncomfortable 'bout 
it, too!" 

So Cilia had the advantage over her mistress in 
good feeling at least, but she was told to hold her 
tongue and go to her work, and no one v^a ever the 
wiser by it. But as we wish to give only an account 
of the rise of Mr. and Mrs. John Johnson Jones, we 
must pay less attention to the little incidents of every- 
day life. 

To have slighted Mrs. Hill, "whose husband did 
a bad business," was one triumph — to have secured 
Eda's non-attendance, another. But to receive Mrs. 
Macfuss's acceptance, was one worthy of the gods ! 
This joyful blow was too much for Mrs. Jones's 
nervous system ! She had the paint rescoured, and 
Cilia, much discomforted, observed (out of her lady's 
hearing, of course,) " that if cos Mrs. Makefuss is a 
comin' I has to do all my work over, I wish, (oh, my 
sakes ! if Miss Sarly could hear me !) she'd a kept 
her 'ceptance to herself. Here 's Miss Sarly almost 
out her head, and when the 'oman do come, she 'U 
be crazy as a coot — ^and coots is bad off for sense." 

Cilia was not far wrong. When Miss Fawney 
communicated the intelligence that an acceptance 
was to be sent on the morrow, Mrs. Jones ran about 
in playful bewilderment and relieved herself a little 
by adding some extra-artificials to her dress. She 
borrowed more candlesticks and lamps, and had some 
idea oi illuminating the house from attic to cellar, 
ordering lanterns to be hung at the gate, that Mrs. 
Macfuss might not mistake. "And now, Marian, 
my dear child," continued she, turning to her con- 
venient friend, " do tell me what Mr. and Mrs. 
Macfuss like best to eat. What more can I have on 
my table that they would relish ? I know they always 
have the finest of every thing — think well now, and 
let me know." 

Miss Fawney was a little puzzled at first, but 
suddenly recollected what she liked most herself, so 
informed Mrs. Jones that Mr. Macfuss was very fond 
of pate defoie gras^ and also of oyster gumbo." 

*' The gumbo I have prepared, my love, of course ; 
but the potty dee foy graws I had almost forgotten. 
Gourmand has quantities of potties, as he is a French- 
man, and imports those articles from Paris direct. 
I think you said Mrs. Macfuss liked sherbet and 
lemon ice cream ?" 

No ; Miss Fawney liked vanilla best, and afiirmed 
that Mrs. Macfuss was very partial to it. 

"Is she, indeed! Oh, Marian, I had ordered 
lemon!" cried Mrs. Jones, in dismay. "Come, 



we 'II go to Praline's this instant and reverse it. And 
those pine apples. They must be rich. Smith ! haTe 
the carriage round immediately ; I '11 go up and pd 
on my bonnet, Marian;" and when Mrs. Jones 
arrived at Praline's her heart dilated as she saw in 
how much consideration she was held by her con- 
fectioner and his wife. They were all smirks and 
smiles, particularly as she constantly repeated' "too 
know now, Mrs. Praline, that I mind no eciense 
whatever." And Mistf Fawney called her an extra- 
vagant creature! "But I knew, Mrs. Jones, tb« 
when you did give a party, it would be a magnificent 
aflfair!" 

And so, indeed, it proved. The Tireatber was fioe 
and everybody came. Mrs. Macfuss meeting bcr 
own set, and seeing so much display, wbs recoocild 
to her new acquaintance. Mr. Macfuss, seeing t 
magnificent supper and drinking the finest of wioei, 
shook hands with his host, and asked him to come 
and see him sociably. 

There was a pleasant combinatioii of things. The 
host and hostess said they never 'would regret tk 
ball, and Miss Fawney was profuse in her coogrt- 
tulations. At length they had reached the goal, uA 
began to feel with Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Crumiolei, 
the sweets of popularity. 

Mrs. Jones was heard soon after to say that ste 
had scarcely time to take her meals, people w 
thronged the house ; and before she 'wn qoite swut 
of it, she had asked Mrs. Macfuss to come over aad 
be intimate ! 



One evening, as Mrs. HiH and her brother stood 
together at the gate of her pretty cottage, a basd- 
some equipage dashed by, filling with dust the moolhi 
of the plebeian pedestrians on either side of tbe 
smooth road through Summerfield. 

Two ladies were on the back seat, ivhile in frost 
sat two little boys, looking very gravely at oas 
another. The driver had on a coat filled with brKS 
buttons — and this was called a livery; so the whole 
effect was very grand and imposing. 

" Who was that, Fanny?" said young Seynoor; 
" whose carriage is that?" 

" The carriage belongs to Mrs. John Johiios Joaes, 
brother. Did you not see her?" 

" I did not recognize her— she bowed, did the not t'^ 

" Not she, my good sir ; she never beads so low. 
Could you not see how stifi'the lady wast" 

" Then who did bow to you just now ?*' 

" Mrs. Macfuss," said Fanny, smiliag archly. 

" Whew ! Whose little innocents were those ii 
front?" 

" Master Pushaw Jones and Master Johnny Mac- 
fuss." 

Mr. Seymour paused. 

" Fanny," said he at length, " 1 11 go to Texas. 
I see that Mrs. Macfuss has been over, and s 
intimate!" 
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*^ Why thos lonffing, thai forever sighing 
For the far on, aiiattained and dim ?" 

" Has Hope like the bird in the story, 
That flitted from tree to tree, 

With the talisroaii^s glittering glory. 
Has Hope been that bird to thee f" 



Oh ! fondly wished for, why delay ? 

This virgin page awaits thee — 
It 's waited since the dawn of day — 

What can it be belates thee ? 

Thou ne'er wilt find a nicer couch, 

A softer or a fairer ? 
Thou ne'er wilt find a desk to which 

Thy coming could be rarer. 

Oh ! airy rover, rainbow- winged ! 

Oh ! coy and cold deceiver ! 
Alight upon this beggar leaf, 

And blessM be forever ! 

Alight and shut your gleaming wing. 
And let my verse be amber, 

To make for you, while glad you sing, 
A fitting, fairy chamber ! 

Whether around the dainty tip 
Of Whitman's pen you hover. 

Or rest on Greenwood's rosy lip. 
To greet some poet-lover ; 

Or hide m glorious Hewitt's heart 
Until you 're robed divinely. 

Or lend impassioned Eva's line 
The glow she paints so finely. 

Oh ! fly them all, and fly to me ! 

I '11 entertain ye rarely ; 
My happy pen your host shall be. 

And introduce you fairly. 



I '11 dress you in the prettiest words 

You possibly can think of, 
I '11 let you sip the purest ink 

That e'er you tried to drink of. 

Your rich relations throng to thetrij 
While I 'm alone and needy ; 

And though I caimot sing, my gem. 
In tones so rich and reedy. 

Be sure I '11 make the most of thee ! 

While throned in state and glory. 
Oh ! think what pride alone to be 

Unrivaled in my story ! 

Oh ! fairy treasure, fine and fleet. 

Oh ! subtle, rare creation ! 
Whatever obstacles you meet. 

Accept my invitation ! 

I '11 g^ve you welcome warm and time. 

However strange you be ; 
And take what route it pleases you. 

It 's all the same to me. 

Oh ! come by tel^^raph from Maine, 

Or by a junk from China, 
By steamboat from the shores of Spain, 

Or cars from Carolina ! 

But eome — at all events — ^without 

Another doubt or fear ; 
Fly, fly to this devoted heart. 

And be—" my own Idea !" 
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Sxx the fire-flies brightly sparkling. 
While the night around is darkling ; 
See, above, the star-light streaming, 
Part of Heaven's own radiance seeming. 

Brighter than the stars' far beaming 
Is the nearer fire-flies' gleaming ; 
This, a moment shall endure, 
That, forever, calm and pure. 

To our world-bound hearts are given 
Joys of earth and hopes of Hwvei^- 



Flitting in the path before us. 
Star-like, beaming calmly o'er us. 

Shame such choice to deathless spirits, 
Who some god-like traits inherit ! 
Groveling still, we turn our eyes 
Earthward from the distant skies, 

And to our benighted vision 
Bri^ter earth than *< fields Elysian ;" 
Dearer are the joys here given 
Than the promised Joys of Heaven ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It was the morning of the fiflh day after the escape 
of Talbot and his companion. The land breeze, like 
the breath of expiring humanity, had become more 
and yet more faint, until it ceased entirely, and the 
flag that was wont to wave over the ramparts of the 
Moro Castle hung listless beside the staff which sup- 
ported it. Into the cavernous recesses worn by the 
friction of the water, in the foundations of the mas- 
sive structure, the sluggish waves tumbled with a 
dull and deafening sound. In the near ofllng lay the 
frigate, rolling slowly on the unbroken surface of a 
light ground swell, while the sails flapped against the 
masts, as if impatient for the breeze. In various di- 
rections, a number of vessels, diflfering in size and 
appearance, like the frigate awaited a wind to waft 
them to their various destinations. Beyond them, 
and until it blended with the distant horizon, save 
here and there a sea-gull noiselessly skimming its 
surface, there was nothing visible on the far-stretch- 
ing and pellucid sea. Like a slumbering giant, the 
very heavings of that sea told of the latent power 
that dwelt within it, and conveyed a forcible idea of 
the might and majesty of the Great Being that 
made it. 

On the after part of the deck of the frigate, screened 
from the sun by an awning overhead, sat Miss Gil- 
lespie and her brother. She, with an air of unmiti- 
gated sadness ; he, chafing at a captivity which he 
deemed illegal, and impatient to reach the shore and 
obtain his freedom. He had never understood for 
what purpose the soporific incense had been burned, 
or, boy as he wa<, he would have attempted the life 
of their insidious foe. He had imagined that it was 
an attempt on their lives, (for the disaster of the count 
had been carefully concealed from them,) and his 
sister had shrunk from undeceiving him. Her pure 
nature could itself with difllculty comprehend such 
baseness, but was absolutely incapable of conveying 
an idea of it to another, particularly one whose dis- 
position was naturally as unsuspecting as her own. 
She therefore determined to avoid exciting his sus- 
picions, and even forbore to interfere further than by 
advice, when the steward, at the instance of his 
master, now able to sit up, represented that so far 
from designing injury, the object was to soothe their 
nerves, those of the lady in especial, after the 
anxiety and alarm of the evening previous. He also 
persuaded Frank that the count would exert himself 
to obtain their speedy liberation when they reached 
the port; and, that having found them on board of a 
privateer of the enemy, a class of vessels not in the 
habit of conveying passengers, he was, by the strict 
tenor of his orders, bound, although most reluctantly. 



to detain them. These representations so far apt- 
rated upon the youth, that he was several times pre* 
vailed upon to visit the designing count. But hit 
sister pertinaciously refused to see, or receive anj 
message from her persecutor, and might have de- 
parted from her resolution and told Frank snfficiefit 
to prevent him from leaving her alone, but that in her 
fears for Talbot she had forgotten every thing el»e. 

Although a prisoner, confined apart and denied aE 
intercourse, the mere presence of her lover in the 
same vessel gave her a sense of security. But nov 
he was gone, whither and wherefore she coold not 
tell, and she felt as if she were abandoned to tbe 
dreadful fate which so long had threatened her. To 
do her justice, too, her bitterest source of grief wu 
in anxiety for the safety of Talbot. Had she beard 
nothing of him, she would have concluded that k 
was still among the prisoners, and by the strict vigi- 
lance of his guards denied the opportunity of ooo- 
municating with her. Fut her persecutor was too 
malignant, was also too shrewd not to know that if 
he could persuade her of her lover's deaertioe, be 
might more reasonably hope for success. She «■■ 
therefore but too soon informed of the escape, d 
which the mi- sing boat was sufficient proof; asd 
through others every representation was made, eal< 
culated to impair her confidence and weakeo her 
attachment. But, like a mail of proof, her own m> 
tegrity protected her, and the malicious ahafti fell 
harmless, creating no pain, nnd acaroe attractiog 
notice. 

Although young and inexperienced, scarce more 
than a nestling that had for the first time fie^fed its 
wing, this girl possessed the noblest attribulfli of ter 
sex, and hers was more than the ordinary Jove of 
woman. True, deep, fervent love, su<^ if (!■( aez 
alone can feel, cannot harbor a doubt. UidyiiiC tnd 
unchangeable in itself, it cannot comprehead that, of 
the existence of which it is unconsoioos. Often 
placed unhappily, often denied the communion for 
which it yearns, it looks beyond the grave for tbt 
fruition of its hopes. 

<< They sin who tell ai love can die.*' 

She had listened to the soft and hesitating whi»per 
of proffered love, and her gushing eye and mantling 
cheek and throbbing breath had confessed that love 
to be requited. Her soul had mingled with another's 
in the dearest and the noblest union which adorns 
and irradiates existence — the union of manly strength 
with shrinking beauty ; of the clear eye to look upon, 
and the bold heart to encounter perU, w^ith the step 
hesitating and timid as a fawn ! of skill to do and 
will to dare, with affection to sustain and fortitude to 
endure ; of man, fashioned in comeliiMM and radiut 
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with virtue, with woman, the celestial link that binds 
him to a purer state ! With a pledge as dear as it 
was enduring, they had sworn to preserve that union 
until it should be merged into that most glorious, 
holiest and most beautiful of all, which is effected in 
death — when their souls, stripped of the mortal coils 
which encumbered them, and waHed on the wings 
of love, should soar upward and onward, until side 
by side, inseparable as in life, and inseparable for-* 
ever, they intoned their hymns of praise with the 
choir which surrounds the Eternal ! 

Could a woman capable of conceiving such a 
pledge ever falter, much less pirove unfaithful? 
Never. And Miss Gillespie was as unmoved by the 
insinuations of those around her, as is the calm and 
placid moon by the bowlings of a hungry wolf. 

As the two orphans sat apart, occasionally ex- 
changing a few words, and then relapsing into 
silence, the first lieutenant, an old and worthy oificer, 
"who, from the want of family influence, had long 
been denied promotion, touched by the sadness of the 
fair captive, approached and respectfully accosted 
them. He first confined himself to inquiries respect- 
ing their health and comfort, and made some cheer- 
ing observations on their prospects of Uberaticm. 
He then, after musing a few moments, left them 
and whispered a few words to the officer of the deck. 
The latter nodded intelligence, and immediately gave 
an order which required those of the crew hovering 
about to go forward to aid in its execution. The 
lieutenant then returning said, « Young lady, may I 
speak a few words with you?'' and leading her a 
few steps from where her brother sat, continued, *^ I 
have two daughters at home, one of them about your 
age, and when I think how I should feel if either of 
them were in your almost unprotected situation, I 
sympathize deeply with you. Indeed I am not the 
only one. There is a general feeling among the offi- 
cers to protect you if need be. You may rely upon 
our disposition to serve you — and now answer me 
frankly — Does your extreme sadness proceed solely 
from your detention here, and the escape and appa- 
rent desertion of your friend V* 

" Oh no, sir!'' cried she, immeasurably relieved 
by his word:», « whatever may have induced Mr. 
Talbot to leave us, 1 am sure that he has acted (or 
the best. You judge rightly,'' she added, ** in sup- 
po»ing that I have other cause of anxiety than what 
proceeds from our detention, which, if we be not 
most unjustly dealt by, must terminate so soon. I 
have not dared to tell my brother what horrid fears 
distract me, for I know he would attempt something 
violent, that would most probably separate us, and I 
love my only protector." 

'' Our fears then are not unfounded, and the mys- 
tery of that night is partly solved," said the lieuten- 
ant, in a soliloquizing tone. 

"What night ? Of what mystery do you speak ?" 
exclaimed the lady. 

" Of the night you came on board. But is it pos- 
sible you are ignorant of what I allude to ?" 

" I have not the most remote idea; Frank and I 
slept soundly the whole night, and did not awake 



until late the next morning. I remember that at first 
we thought that an attempt was being made to stu- 
pefy or smother us with something that was burned, 
but, as we were not molested, we concluded that we 
had been mistaken. For Grod's sake, tell me whoAf 
happened ?" 

'* Young lady," he answered, " I have ever since 
sought an opportunity to speak to you ; why is it 
that you have confined yourself below ?" 

** We often wished to come up," she replied, " but 
were told that the count was too ill to be consulted, 
and that without his permission we could not leave 
the cabin. But do tell me all about that night, I im- 
plore you." 

The lieutenant then informed her of the condition 
in which the count was found the next morning, and 
the general belief of the officers that his villainous 
design had been frustrated by Talbot or Gk)nzalez, 
who must have been concealed in the cabin. They 
conversed for some time, and before leaving her, he 
advised her, as the count was nearly well, to keep 
always near her brother, and to write a note to the 
American Consul in Havana, claiming his protection, 
promising that if she would send her note to him he 
would forward it at once to its destination. 

With diminished fear, and in a comparatively 
cheerful mood, Miss Gillespie returned to the cabin, 
and repeated to her brother such parts of her con- 
versation with the lieutenant as she thought she could 
safely confide to him. 

About the usual hour the breeze set in, and sailing 
" majestically slow," by the towering fortress on the 
one hand, and the gay and beautiful structures of the 
town, with its crowded wharves and numerous ship- 
ping on the other, the frigate, early in the afternoon, 
had anchored in the upper harbor of Havana. 

Frank Gillespie, who was no longer restricted to 
the cabin, watched his opportunity and slipped into 
the old lieutenant's hand the note with which his 
sister had entrusted him. Soon after the ship had 
cast her anchor, the Captain of the Port came on 
board to pay his official visit. The lieutenant, who 
was on intimate terms with him, invited him down 
to his state-room, and there giving him the note, with 
the assurance that it was of very great importance, 
exacted a promise that he would transmit it without 
delay to the American Consul. The officer promised 
to attend punctually to the commission, and the kind- 
hearted lieutenant with great satisfaction saw him, a 
short time afterward, take his departure for the shore. 

Quite late in the afternoon, when the ship was 
moored, the coimt, unable to go himself, sent the 
first lieutenant to wait upon the admiral and report 
the ship. About dusk, and before he returned, a boat 
came alongside for Miss Gillespie and her brother. 
The person who came in charge stated that the Ame- 
rican Consul was absent and would not return for a 
day or two, but that his wife had prepared a room 
for, and would gladly welcome them. The message 
ended with an entreaty that they would come at 
once. They needed no persuasion, and with alacrity 
making their brief preparation, and without meeting 
obstniotiont, which to the last they feared, with in- 
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describable joy they took their seats in the boat and 
bade adieu to their late floating prison. 

Talbot and Gronzalez, representing themselves as 
having escaped from a wreck, were kindly received 
at the little settlement where they landed, but instead 
of accepting the hospitalities which were freely ten- 
dered, they merely asked for a guide to conduct them 
into the interior, so fearful were they of being pur- 
sued. With much toil and privation, and at one time 
exposed to imminent peril, they reached the Reglos, 
a settlement opposite to the city of Havana, the very 
day on which the frigate arrived. 

Afraid to venture out before uight-fall, one of them 
feigned to be sick, and the other remained as if to 
keep him company, in the small room ol' an obscure 
fonda, which they occupied. They had remained 
for a very long time without seeing or hearing any 
one, when, about an hour after the ship had anchored, 
they heard footsteps on the creaking staircase, and 
one called out, '*Is there any one above, Mar- 
guerita?" 

** There were two sailor-looking men there this 
morning," replied a female voice, *' but they must 
have gone out, for I have heard nothing of them since 
dinner.'* 

"We will see," said the first voice. But Gon- 
zalez was too quick for him. He had started at the 
first word, and rising from the bed, which vras at the 
side of the room, placed himself by the door, and 
quietly turning the bolt of the lock, withdrew the 
key. He then bent his head and listened attentively, 
taking care not to place it in a line with the key- hole. 

The party, consisting of three, came up in the 
meantime, and two of them proceeded to an adjoin- 
ing room, while one stopped and tried Ifhe door. In 
a few moments he rejoined his companions, saying, 
"All safe, they are out.*' 

When Gonzalez started up and hurried to the door, 
Talbot was struck as much by the expression of his 
countenance as by the movement itself, and he had 
continued to watch him in silent amazement. But he 
was soon convinced that his friend was not insane. 
When the person who tried the door had retired, 
Gronzalez, stepping lightly to the bed, whispered, 
'* Do n't speak or make the slightest noise, it is the 
rascally steward, with some of the cut-throals who 
resort to this side of the harbor. The count has some 
design afoot, and Providence has sent us just in time 
to save that unfortunate young lady." 

Talbot needed no more, and with their faculties on 
the full stretch, they listened intently, and gathered 
almost every word of the conversation in the next room. 

It was a festival day in Havana. The clang of 
the bells had been incessant since noon, and the air 
reverberated with the almost uninterrupted discharge 
of artillery from the forts and men-of-war. There 
was no diminution of light with the setting of the 
sun, for the clouds which slowly floated along the sky, 
threw back the blaze of the illuminated city, while, 
like an undulating mirror, the harbor reflected the 
myriads of lights interspersed among the spars and 
rigging of the men-of-war. Along the shore, in each 
direction, bonfires were blazing, and from every point 



as well of the waters as the land, was heard ik 
whizzing sound of the sinuous and beautiful rocko, 
which, exploding above and around with an unceuiif 
feu de joie, filled the air with its fiery flakes. Tk 
sound of music and the shouts of merrimeBt eo» 
mingled, and wafied by the breexe, fell grttdtdr 
upon the ear of the boatmen reclining upon ihet 
oars, and the distant sentinels making their tdJtuj 
rounds on the ramparts of the castle. 

As the boat with Frank and his sister pushed «( 
from the frigate, another, and much smaller oiie,lk 
had hovered within the shado^e of the ship, bom* 
lessly pursued the same direction. The first pdU 
for some distance up the river, until it bad {mmI 
the city, and then stopped at one of the neat viDa 
that lined its banks. The smaller boat, which, asthi 
reader must have surmised, contained Talbot ui 
Gonzalez, had been obliged to keep close witbii thi 
other shore, to avoid observation. When the lar|t 
boat was turned toward tbe shore, the two friesdit 
unseen themselves, distinctly sa^nr all that paned. 

" I do not understand this movement," said Gat 
zalez. " They have stopped at a Posada, to whkk 
the citizens, in their evening rides, usually resort ftr 
refreshment. There must be some change in ihdr 
plans since we heard them discuss it." 

In the meantime, the party, (with the exceptioatf 
one who remained by tbe boat,) had landed, td 
ascending the bank, opened tbe little wicker-gaUHd 
proceeded through the garden toward the boaa 
Talbot and Gonzalez were about to pull acroM, mi 
had nearly reached the line of light when the bov 
cried, " Hush ! back, back your oars quickly, ihef 
are returning!" 

They again retreated within the shadows of iki 
opposite bank, and saw two men, followed by a tkird, 
hurrying the lady rapidly toward the boat, iatowbiek 
they forced her, for it was evident that she wasstr^ 
gling. Tbe moment she was placed in tbe bosl,tky 
again shoved oflTfrom the shore. 

" I now understand it all," whispered Groenkilo 
his companion. ** They have decoyed the bmkr 
into the house, and run ofl* and left him. I •■ Mfff 
too, that the lady is gagged, for she does noCc^o^ 
although she yet struggles desperately. Slfl^ilo^' 
What are you about?" he cried, as he sawTdbot 
begin to ply his oars with all his might. 

" Do you ask me, with such a sight befoia w," 
replied the latter, indignantly. 

^' Nay, lay on your oars, I heg^ I eotrast yoa 
Your precipitation will ruin all. They are foiir,sBi 
well armed— we are defenceless. Ttoy would shy 
us before we could cope with them, and then frrs- 
well to all hopes of the lady's rescue." 

" What shall we do, then?" Mid TklboC, at be de- 
spairingly rested his oar. 

"Follow them, as we at first proposed, and cea- 
cert our plan after we have seen the place in whidi 
they mean to place her." 

'^ Gonzalez," said Talbot, " you have noC so mocb 
at stake as I iq this m^ter, and yon are tbeiefora 
less agitated and better qualified to adopt the eoons 
we should pursue. I will not be rash if I can hel^ 
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|t; but, come what may, I will not again lose sight of 
fSary, She has no father ; her brother is torn from 
tmr. I am her sole protector. I will die before I 
4eaert her for an instant." 

** I have told you of my sister, Talbot," said Gon- 
aiJes, *' and you must know I have a motive that 
(■ipels me, which is as powerful as your own. 
X^ive is your incentive, and revenge is mine. 
Tours is the most impetuous, but mine, as the more 
fiftiitious, is more certain to effect its object. I pray 
yon be moderate." 

^*I will, GronzaleaL, with the condition I have 
mined." 

While they were speaking, they had not ceased to 
watch the movements of the larger boat, which 
palled about half a mile farther up, and landed on the 
IHune side. The smaller boat following their mo- 
lions with the utmost caution, was run ashore a short 
distance below, and the two friends crept along under 
ccyver of the thick brush that lined the bank, to within 
• few paces of the ruffians. A carriage was in 
awaiting, the driver standing beside it. As soon as 
tbe latter saw them, he opened the door, let down 
the steps, and then ascended his box. Two of the 
gtuag forced the lady into the carriage, and followed 
•fker ; the third closed the door and mounted beside 
the driver. While this was taking place, Talbot was 
endeavoring to free himself from the grasp of Gon- 
jEalei, who tried to detain him. With a violent 
effort be succeeded, and springing forward, leaped 
upon the foot-board of the carriage just as the driver 
liad applied the lash, and the horses started off at half 
speed. The remaining ruffian, seeing Talbot rush 
by, turned to pursue him and give the alarm, when 
Gonzalez sprung upon him, and violently struggling, 
they fell to the ground. 

The patriot, on the eve of a battle which is to de- 
cide the fate of his country ; the secreted lover, im- 
patient for the footfall of the mistress of his affections ; 
the young mother, beside the sick couch of an only 
child, are all less vigilant in their watchfulness, than 
the specious villain who seeks to hold a fair character 
with I he world, while he covertly gives full indul- 
gence to his depraved and lioentious appetites. 

The count had every reason to believe his plot 
well matured, and in a fair train for execution, and 
yet he felt restless and imeasy. The critical period 
between the conception and consummation of any 
conspiracy, even when the judgment sanctions and 
the true heart approves it, is the most trying of all the 
situations in which human nature can be placed ; but 
when the object is detestable, the means base and 
treacherous, and the agents employed unprincipled, 
then, the suspense is torturing— for the slightest acci- 
dent, the most trivial carelessness may frustrate, and 
the faithlessness of the least trusted agents betray the 
best concerted plot that was ever laid. 

For some days the count had feigned to be weaker 
than he really was, and no sooner had Frank and his 
sister left than he jumped up and leaned out of one 
of the ports to see them embark, and to satisfy him- 
self that no one from the ship accompfiaied them. 
It is said that the Evil One laron bit own, and in 
25 



this instance the adage was verified. No one had 
yet descended the side, and as the coimt cast his 
scrutinizing glance in every direction, his quick ear 
detected tbe light splash of an oar. Withdrawing 
instantly, he extinguished the lamp and excluded 
as well as he could, the light of the illumination 
which streamed through the opposite ports. Re* 
turning then to his first position, in a few moments, 
as his eye became accustomed to the obscurity, he 
saw indistinctly the small boat which contained 
Talbot and Gonzalez. The outlines of the boat were 
algne visible, and he could not make out how many 
persons it contained. It was, he thought, most pro- 
bably, the boat of some poor fisherman, compelled to 
forego present enjoyment in order to procure to- 
morrow's subsistence for himself and family. Guilt, 
however, is always stispicious, and without being 
able to assign to himself a reason for his misgivings, 
he summoned his steward and gave him a few hur- 
ried instructions. The latter, immediately leaving 
the apartment, slipped through one of the gun-deck 
ports as Talbot and Gonzalez had done before him, 
and, unseen from the upper- deck, descended into the 
boat just before it shoved off. The fears awakened 
(wherefore he could not tell) by the sight of the tiny 
boat, had induced the coimt to change his entire plan. 
It was therefore that Talbot, when he found that the 
preconcerted plot they had heard discussed was not 
adhered to, determined not to lose sight of his mistress. 

When the large boat stopped at the posada, the 
orphans were conducted to a private room, the 
steward and two of the gang remaining without, soon 
after a servant-maid entered, and said that the con- 
sul's lady was indisposed, and had sent her to b^ 
that Miss Gillespie would come to her chamber. 
With unsuspecting alacrity the poor girl rose up and 
followed the maid. At a turn in the passage, she 
was seized, a gag instantly applied to her mouth, and 
then hurried to the boat. 

Frank, who, unsuspecting as his sister, sat in 
patient expectation, started up as he heard a stifled 
scream. At the same moment he was felled to tlM 
floor by a blow of the ruffian, who, with a heavy 
cudgel, had crept behind him. The miscreant then 
dragging the body into a closet opening from the 
room, hastened after his companions. 

The steward, as soon as the party landed at the 
posada, had dispatched a sure messenger to direct 
the carriage to proceed from the place where he 
knew it was in waiting, to the spot designated by 
the count in his last instructions. It was not distant, 
and, as we have seen, was at tbe appointed place be- 
fore the boat arrived. 

libe steward and his party, warned by the count, 
had kept a vigilant look out, to ascertain if they were 
followed by another boat; but, themselves in the 
broad glare of light, they could not catch the slightest 
glimpse of the one, which, much smaller and screened 
by the obscurity, hovered sufficiently near to observe 
them. 

The carriage, with the ruffians, the victim of their 
toils, and that victim's determined champion, was 
^ven at a rapid rate along tbe road which mn 
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parallel with the stream for a mile or more, when it 
turned into one of the bye-roadd on the right, which, 
as it was le«9 frequented, they puraued at increased 
speed for nearly two hours. Overcome by terror 
and exhaustion, Miss G. had swooned away some 
time, and lay unnoticed on the back seat of the car- 
riage. At length they stopped at a gate on the lef), 
and the driver's companion got down to open it. 
Heretofore Talbot had remained at little risk, for the 
carriage was closed behind, but, as the man who dis- 
mounted would certainly wait until the carriage had 
passed through, in order to close the gate, he was 
exposed to certain peril of detection if he remained. 
The road was clear where it passed, and there was a 
slight ascent from it on the leA, at the summit of 
which stood the gate. There was no bush or cover 
to conceal him, and to descend was out of the ques- 
tion. Betiide the gate, on the right, was a large tree, 
that stood just within the inclosure. While Talbot 
hesitated what to do, the carriage ascended the slope, 
and as it passed through the gateway, one of the 
branches of the tree swept its roof. On the instant, 
quick as thought, Talbot caught hold of the limb, and 
swung himself into the tree. The rustling noise he 
made startled the man who stood beside the gate, 
and who had certainly been drinking freely. 

<' Hallo ! what 's that ?" he cried, and springing up 
to the box, called out, ** Drive on ! drive on ! It *8 a 
wild beast ! But I Ml have a shot at it," he added, as 
the carriage rolled on, and turning partly round, he 
discharged his pistol into the tree. 

The driver, with an imprecation, had called out to 
his companion not to fire; but he was too late, and 
at the report the horses affrighted, ran off at full speed. 
The ruffians within the carriage, as well as the one 
without, were instantly awakened to a full sense of 
their danger. They were all acquainted with the 
place, and knew that a short distance ahead, certainly 
not more than a third of a mile, the road inclined 
short to the left, to avoid an old quarry, which had a 
precipitous fall of 15 or 16 feet. As cowardly as 
base, each one thought only of his own safety. The 
ruffian in front clambered over the roof and leaped 
off from behind ; the others forced open a door and 
precipitated themselves, one after the other, and all 
fell with violence and more or less injured to the 
ground. 

Beside Miss Gillespie within the carriage, the 
driver alone remained, and he, with his feet pressed 
hard upon the foot-board, and with his body bent 
forward, bore his whole weight upon the reins. 
Although they passed with breathless velocity, he 
accurately noted every object along the road, and 
was prepared, at the critical moment, to turdrthe 
horses from the direction of the perilous chasm. 
With a quick eye and ready hand the instant that he 
saw the turn, with all his might he pulled upon the 
left hand rein. This over exertion ensured defeat, 
the rein snapped asunder with the strain, and the 
horses rushing headlong, were with the carriage pre- 
cipitated over the bank. The driver fell upon some 
fragments of rock, and laid senseless and immove- 
able. The horses, by their moans, and the faint 



efforts they made to extricate themselves, shoW 
that they were severely bruised. Miss Giliei>piciu 
on the battered side of the carriage, partially rerini I 
from her swoon by the shock she had aiwtained of | 
the excruciating pain she felt. 

Talbot, unharmed by the discharge of the ^. 
sprung to the ground, and hurried at his immk! 
speed after the carriage, as soon as he saw tint tk I 
horses had run away. He passed the bodies oftk 
ruffians on the road without heeding them,althoi^ 
one, rising up, called out and limped aOer hiffl,ai 
reached the spot a few minutes after the aecifa 
occurred. In his excited state, it was but the wvk 
of a moment to extricate his mistress, to prea k 
to his bosom, to examine her hurts, and to kaiy 
with her yet scarce animate body into the nei§fab» 
ing wood. His first anxiety was for water, and pv 
suing the declivity of the ground in a directioe W 
ing from the road, he soon beard^the trickliagofi 
rivulet. He laid his load gently beside it, sod a 
examination discovered that Mary had receiTvdi 
severe cut in her head, which bled proTnsdy, nl 
that her left arm was broken. The loss of blood, tk 
cooling efiects of the water, which he freely applied 
and the pain she endured, all accelerated her rrtvi 
to consciousness, and in a little w^hile, was enstW 
to thank her lover in expressions, brief, indeed, te 
touching, and which, like the stamp of the mist m 
standard coin, are treasured by the heart that receive 
them in imperishable remembrance. They bid » 
time, however, for interchange of feeling. Tkj 
were strangers, and upon the grounds of a powofa 
and persevering enemy. It was necessary, thne- 
fore, that they should leave the place as soon st po*- 
sible, in order that if overtaken, it might be oeltt^ 
not peopled with the myrmidons or subject to the jorip- 
diction of the count. With the simple meaas at te 
disposal, the water which babbled at their feet,afc« 
splints, made of the twigs which grew around tha, 
and the bandages torn from his own garn>eBfs,Ttiboi 
soon dressed the wounds, and temporarily wmmfBi 
the anguish which his mistress endured. She laid 
for some time without a movement or a mumw. 
The heavy air was laden with fragrance, lid aov 
and then the pattering on a leaf would tellkMribniH 
dantly the dew had fallen. He mratcbed her dotriy, 
in the hope that she was in a slumber, but he tooa 
perceived that her features were occasionally flashed 
by intensity of pain. In truth, her arm had aov 
begun to swell, and was exceedingly alilT and wan. 
He saw that it was necessary to procure shelter tsd 
medical attendance without delay. ' But wbitber 
should he proceed ? The night waa now far advaaoed. 
The pall of darkness was just lifting In the east: 
faint, tremulous lines of light began to stream aloif 
the sky, revealing a succession of ridges of vapor, 
through which, with lessening ray, the momiagHBr 
occasionally glimmered. The laboren would looa 
be abroad, and it was indispensably nnrnasai|lupm 
ceed. Prevailing upon Mary to make an eflbrt, he 
was with the greatest difficuhy enabled to sopport 
her, while they slowly threaded their way throcfh 
the thick ludergrowth of the woodtond. After 
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dierin^ a short time, they came to a hedge of cactitf, 
pome of the plants in full bh om, the brilliant lints of 
jUieir gorgeous flowers heightened and suffused by the 
golden rays of the now rising sun. They turned into 
m path which led along the hedge toward the high-road. 
On their right, towering above the tangled brushwood, 
were many trees, mostly large, and some of them 
jliagnificent. The most conspicuous were the assumah, 
llieya yati, and the robia,* but the grandest and most 
beautiful, all of the lordly frangipan, with its deep-green 
Jeaves and thickly studded scarlet blossoms. On the 
other side of the hedge was an extensive field of sugar- 
cane, in all the rich luxuriance of a matured and 
abundant crop. An immense mass of foliage, of the 
liveliest green, thick and impenetrable in its growth, 
iu tops waved gracefully in the wind with a rustling 
sound that was borne onward until it died away in 
the distance. On the opposite side, visible through 
the hedge, the field was skirted by a forest, which, 
ascending a slope behind it, and becoming thinner as 
it ascended, left only a few trees scattered here and 
there along the ridge which bounded the western 
horizon. But Mary, striving to conceal her weak- 
ness and suppress the moans that were every instant 
rising to her lips, and Talbot, who was wholly en- 
grossed by anxiety for her, could neither of them 
CDJoy the natural beauties of the scene. 

When they hdd proceeded a few hundred yards, 
they came to a small gate set in an opening in the 
hedge. Talbot soon forced it open , and they emerged 
upon a wagon-road which ran between the hedge and 
the cane. But Mary could proceed no farther, and 
seatmg her on the road-side, Talbot, himself in a 
state of indescribable anxiety, endeavored to cheer 
her with hopes of speedy relief. 

CHAPTER V. 

The first lieutenant returned to the frigate about 
half an hour after Frank and his sister had left, and 
vftiS delighted to hear that the American consul had 
sent for them. Soon after he had made his report, 
the count ordered his boat, and left the ship. Sup- 
posing that he was summoned ashore by some of the 
letters he had received, the old lieutenant little 
dreamed that the departure of his commander, in any 
manner, had reference to the orphans. He believed 
them safe, and with many claim* upon his attentida, 
dismissed them readily from his mind. 

The count steered his boat to the usual landing- 
place, and hiring a caleche, proceeded directly to the 
western gate. Here he was detained but a moment, 
for the officer immediately coming out, recognized 
his rank, and he was allowed to pass. Impatient of 
delay he took the reins himself, and drove with a 
speed proportioned to the ardor of his licentious 
passion, and his vindictive yearning, by its grati- 
fication, to wreak vengeance upon her lover — who!»e 
hand he felt sure had before frustrated him. There 
was a near cut through a neighboring plantation, 
which struck a road le^dingtotherearof his hacienda, 
and saved upward of two miles in distance. As he 

# Spelt as they ar^ pronoiuiocd. 



was well acquainted with the owner of the planta- 
tion, without hesitation he took the road through it. 
Once or twice he thought that he heard the sound of 
horses hoofs at a rapid pace ahead of him, but the 
rattling of the vehicle he was in rendered the sound 
uncertain, and he took it for granted that he was 
mistaken. When he reached the rear of the building 
he alighted, and liberally recompensing the driver, 
opened the postern gate with a key he carried, and 
proceeded directly to the house. To the attendant 
who obeyed his summons, he said impatiently, 

** The young lady, where is she ?" 

" In her chamber," was the reply, and in obe- 
dience to a gesture of the count, the servant pro- 
ceeded along the corridor and approached an apart- 
ment at its extremity. 

** Fools ! Why have they put her there ?" mut- 
tered the count. 

«*Senor?" 

** Stand aside, sir !" and pushing by, he threw 
open the door and entered the apartment As he did 
so, he started back appalled and terrified. Propped 
on a bed, catching her breath with difficulty, was a 
dying woman. The blood was streaming from her 
mouth, and at each respiration gurgled in her throat. 
It was the young, the once pure and lovely Espe- 
ranza, the sister of Gonzalez. By the bedside stood 
the brother, regarding him with a look of fixed and 
deadly hatred. But he moved not his arm from the 
sinking form it supported. The unhappy girl with 
staring eyes and outstretched hands, uttering inar- 
ticulate and guttural sounds, strove in vain to speak 
to them. In the effort the attenuated chords of life 
were snapped asunder, and she fell back a corpse. 

" Conde de Urena," said Gonzalez, " behold your 
work ! I came here to protect the victim of your 
present plot—little dreaming of the sight that awaited 
me. That poor girl must be avenged ! You or I, 
one or both, must bear Esperanza company." As he 
looked toward the bed his voice softened with emo- 
tion, but recovering himself instantly, he advanced 
to the door and bolted it ; then drawing a pair of pis- 
tols from his bosom, he sternly added as he presented 
them, " take your choice." 

" Not now ! not here ! to-morrow ! any time ! any 
where else!" said the count, his cheek blanched and 
his brow beaded with perspiration. 

"Here! Upon this spot! This very instant!" 
shouted Gonzalez. " Vile seducer and murderer," 
he added, " you have killed your man ! Where is 
your vaunted courage? Will that arouse you?" 
and he struck him a fierce blow. The count's face 
flushed, he clutched the weapon, and turning to Gon- 
zalez with a look as vindictive as his own, sternly 
motioned him to take his position. How corroding 
is the effect of vice ! Time was when the unhappy 
nobleman would have shrunk in horror from the 
contaminating touch of one guilty of a crime, the 
dreadful consequences of which, in all the appalling 
majesty of death, were then before him. And yet, 
more fiend-like than such a wretch, he stood in all 
the concentrated hatred of a duelist, prepared to take 
the life of the brother of his victim. By a career of 
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▼ioe, the once honorable man had been converted 
into a demon. 

The combatants! confronted each other, leveled 
their weapons, and fired so simultaneously that the 
reports sounded as one. The pi»lol of Gronzales was 
struck from his hand and one of his fingers shattered. 
Heedless of the pain, a:) the reverberation ceased, he 
bent forward to see if his adversary were unhurt. 
Partially concealed by a spiral wreath of smoke, the 
count stood seemingly unscathed before him. But 
the moment after his weapon dropped, he pressed his 
hand to his side, and casting a look of anguish and 
despair upon the 'corpse of the woman he had ruined, 
tottered, reeled, and fell heavily upon the floor! 
The threat of Oonzales was verified. Almost instan- 
taneously, two souls were summoned to their dread 
account. 

When Gonzalez sprung upon the boatman from 
behind, he took him so much by surprise that he had 
hurled him over and pointed a dagger to his throat 
before he could muster presence of mind enough to 
defend himself. 

*' Villain," said Gonzalez, ** lie still, and answer 
me truly, or I pin you to the earth. I already know 
enough to tell if you deceive me. As you value 
your life, say where has that carriage gone ?" 

*' A la hacienda Frangipina, sefior." 

" Why does n*t it go to Mariel, as first intended?" 

♦' Yonosay, sefior." 

" Will you swear that what you tell me is true ?" 

** Si, sefior, por mi alma." 

*' Pshaw ! Your soul is forfeit." 

*' Por la Seriora Nuestra." 

" Well, I Ml believe you, for my countrymen never 
deceive when they swear * by our Lady.* " 

He then permitted him to rise, and proceeded to 
question him further. He soon found that the rufllan 
could be as readily employed to defeat as to forward 
a nefarious plot. Gonzalez knew the hacienda well, 
and with the aid of the boatman procured a horse and 
was enabled to reach it some ten minutes before the 
count. Like the latter, he too had asked for la sefio- 
rita, (the young lady,) and by a similar mistake of the 
servant, who knew nothing of the plot, he was shown 
to his sister's chamber. He had heard of her ruin, 
but kribw not that she had been decoyed from their 
father's roof. He found her very ill, and her agita- 
tion at seeing him brought on a profuse and fatal 
hemorrhage. All this, let it be borne in mind, occur- 
red before the carriage had entered the grounds. 

When Frank recovered his consciousness in the 
closet where he was confined, he could not conceive 
where he was, or What had l)efallen him. By slow 
degrees the events of the night were recalled to his 
recollection, and in great alarm he began to grope 
about in the darkness. When he found the door, 
and vainly tried to open it, he knocked and shouted 
loud and vehemently. The landlord and several 
others, astonished at the uproar, hurried to the parlor 
and threw open the closei-door. To their rapid and 
noisy qu^tioning he could only reply in his own 
tongue, which was to them unintelligible. When, 
however, by his gestures, the landlord understood 



that he complained of ill treatment in his bouBC.k 
swore that the stranger mast be some robber, vt 
had concealed himself in the cloaet, and that Km 
one in passing had locked the door. Improbib'c» 
was this supposition, in face of the mark of tbeb!ot 
which Frank exhibited, all present concurred is prv 
fessing that they believed it true. A police cfrcr 
was accordingly sent for, -and the unhappy yoai 
taken to the guard-house. The next morning be m 
summoned before the alcalde, who, too indoktf it 
send to the frigate to identify the prisoner, and,toie 
him justice, Mrholly discrediting^ the latter** sUteaa 
of being thrust into the closet, condemned him tobe 
transported for six months to the Castle St. Joui 
Ulloa, ofl'Vera Cruz, the last place held by Spain a 
the eastern shore of North America, and next to tk 
last held by her on the continent. 

Frank was taken immediately on board of a trt» 
porf filled with troops and convicts, the ftrst tol^ 
cruit the garrison, the last to assist in repairs of ik 
old, and the construction of additional fortificstiov 
The youih, ah hough well-grown, it was evident w 
not accustomed to, and could not perform mioa. 
labor. The alcalde had therefore sent a message k 
the commander of the detachment, recommendiif 
that he should be assigned to some h'ght employmcflL 
The magistrate saw that the youth was a foreiper. 
he believed him to be a vagrant if nothing clse,«i^ 
he knew that hands of all descriptiona were necdri 
at that fortress. He therefore made no inqairia- 
That afternoon the transport sailed. 

CHAPTER n. 

Talbot and Mary were succesaful in reaching tk 
city unpursued, and had been four da3ra in ibe Aae 
rican Consul's house, before, through hi* exertioB!* 
they discovered the departure and destinaiioa d 
Frank Gillespie. The sister was grierowly dir 
tressed, and mourned her brother as dead, hot lUboc 
pledged himself to follow and attempt hi* reseae,aad 
although the fractured bone of her arm was sol wdi 
knit together, the determined to accompaay her 
lover as far as she could. Talbot waa profoM to 
the resolution, to say nothing of a more fwooi 
impulse, by the refusal of the Spanish aulhflritiM to 
take cognizance of the subject. And MaryUhthit 
without impropriety she could proceed to mmt osi 
of the small ports on the route to Vera Cns, if Ml to 
the latter place itself. She hired a servant towfi^j 
the place of the one drowned in the privaMr, sb4 
felt more reconciled to the peril to which Tslboi 
would be exposed, from the assurance of Goas«)ct 
that he would share the enterprise. The latter, dresd- 
ing more assassination by some of the cooDeciioas of 
the late count, than any legal invest igationi kept 
himself secreted in the city, but waa fraqoesily 
vibited by Talbot. 

The only vessel in port bound in the directioa of 
Vera Cruz was an American brig, advertised for 
Sisal. In her they engaged their passage, aad after 
night- fall Gonzalez, in disguiie, accompanied them 
on board. At break-of-day the next morning, ihry 
sailed with a fair wind, and had gained tome dtolanes 
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Dy sunset, when it fell calm, and with the land upon 
one side, and an expanse of water on the other, 
the vessel rode with graceful ease upon a prolonged 
bat gentle undulation. The golden rays of the set- 
ting sun mingled in the zenith with the soft and sil- 
very light of the moon in her meridian, and a long 
and lovely twilight followed. Seated on deck, apart 
from their companions, (for Gonsalez was too con- 
siderate to intrude,) MiEury and her lover mused long 
and deeply. The hour and the scene were calculated 
to dispel their anxieties and to soothe their cares. 
When either was depressed — he, with the sad thought 
that of all his race he stood alone — she, that she was 
an orphan, and that her brother was perhaps lost to 
her forever, a glance around and above would give 
their thoughts a holier and more soothing direction ; 
for the works of the Great Architect, the teeming 
earth, the slumbering sea, the brilliant sky, all pro- 
elaimed in language unheard hut felt that mercy is 
His great and most peculiar attribute. It was indeed 
ft lovely scene ! Directly overhead, the moon shone 
forth in serene and unclouded lustre; a little lower, 
the fiery mars peered forth; then the resplendent orb 
of Jupiter, and in the same direct line, but just above 
the horizon, the beautiful Venus sunk to rest, en- 
veloped in a mantle yet rich with the gorgeous rays 
of the sun which had preceded her. They remained 
on deck until a late hour of the night, for whenever 
they went below they were annoyed with the hum 
and fretted with the sling of the mosquito. At last 
they parted, Talbot throwing himself upon the deck, 
and Mary retired to her berth and soon fell asleep. 
If the waking hours of that pure-minded girl had 
been those of endurance, the visions of that night 
were ample compensation. Reclined upon her nar- 
row bed, with the folds of the mosquito-net tacked 
closely around her, while, like the CkMsacks before 
Ismael, the multitudinous insects strove to enter, she 
was either in fancy communing with the man she 
loved, or with Frank and her father knelt beneath 
the cotton-tree which shaded the grave of her mother, 
and listened to the gentle wave as it rippled upon 
the beach, while from the jeweled sky, fit canopy, 
for such a scene, the Omniscient eye seemed to look 
down approving. 

Among the crew there was a dandy sailor who 
took especial pride in his flowing locks, and evidently 
sought to attract the notice of the lady passenger. 
The day before they reached Sisal, seizing an oppor- 
tunity when Talbot and Gonzales were below, he 
passed once or twice by the place where she sat on 
deck, and at length catching her eye, with a mean- 
ing look dropped a letter at her feet, and immediately 
retired. Mary had been beset with so many dangers 
of late ; had been so often nearly ensnared by plots, 
that she at once imagined the letter to contain a 
friendly warning. She therefore hastily picked it 
up and ran below. It proved to be a genuine love- 
letter, and despite hersadness and the anxiety of her 
position, sh^ laughed outright as she read it. Her 
unusual merriment drew Taibol to her side, and after 
exacting a promise from him that he would in no 
manner notice, or betray a knowledge of its contents, 
25* 



she placed the letter in his hands, saying, ** Do n*t be 
jealous — ^I will be true, although the ofler is a tempt- 
ing one." Verbatim et literatim, it ran thus : 

** dear Mary is a name so sweet, 

i loves to spell it as i loves to eat. i kiles the 
ropes to spell it, i scratches it with a marlingppike 
on the rale, charming Miss Mary i addores you when 
you walkes the deck so graceful 1 as a swan a swim- 
ming of a Rivver, i looks down upon you from the 
top as you moves backards and forrards so musically, 
i wishes that I was a hauk to pounce down upon you 
and carry you of like a Duv in my Arms to sum luvly 
ileand in the sea. Sweetest Miss Mary i isent a 
Lofer, for my Parrents is respect ibie and my father 
ones a Large factory in New Jersy, whar he makes 
a Grate quontity of paper, not your common Rap- 
ping paper, but big sheets for the Nurepapers, and 
sum a grate deal Finer for Riting upon than this, 
which is the best i can gett i is unfortunit Miss 
Bilary but i isent a impostor for my Father is ever so 
Rich and will give plenty of munny if i will cum 
home and help him in his bizziness. but i cant go 
home nor no whars els onless you will smile upon 
me i offers you all my prospicis. if you will eccept 
my sute if your charming buzzom feels any pitty for 
a poor Retch who loves you to dispare. and you will 
cast them sweet killing ise on me, as you aires the 
deck, you will liten my hart of its bevvy lode and 
make it swim in Blis. Yours furever imtil deth. 

CiRus Lambert." 
Poor Lambert ! 

<< It were all one, 
That he should love a bright particular star. 
And think to wed it." 

But love, like faith, comes by inspiration, and 
whether it be a milk-maid or a goddess, a man has a 
right to worship the object of his affections. As we 
have seen, the maiden's first impulse was to merri- 
ment ; but she soon perceived that the man was in 
earnest, and from motives of delicacy and compas- 
sion she remained below the remainder of the pas- 
sage. The confinement was a brief one. The next 
afternoon they reached Sisal, and were hospitably 
welcomed by an American merchant, to whom Tal- 
bot had letters from our consul in Havana. Mary 
was immediately taken to the gentleman's house and 
cordially greeted by his wife, who insisted upon her 
becoming an inmate of the family during her stay. 
Ah offer most gratefully accepted. When the mer- 
chant was told of their contemplated adventure he 
became a zealous coadjutor; chartered for them a 
small, fast-sailing felucca, and purchased a cargo of 
salt, in order that it might be supposed she was on 
one of her usual trading voyages. He also procured 
for Talbot and Gonzalez, dresses such as are worn 
by the crews of these vessels. 

Determined not to lose a moment, as soon as the 
arrangements were completed our adventurers set 
sail. Talbot with difficulty tearing himself from his 
mistress, who clung to him in all the reckless aban- 
donment of grief. Coasting along the shore, they 
passed Alvarado and anchored the second evening 
under Anton Lizardo, imtil the moon went down. 
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They then lifted their anchor, and passing between 
Sacrifieios Island (where a Spanish corvette lay) and 
the main land, they entered the port of Vera Cruz 
unobserved. 

Although neceflsary for the prosecution of their 
plan, yet coming to Vera Cruz, in one contingency, 
very much increased their difficulties. It was in- 
dispensable that tidings of their arrival should not 
reach the caslle, and yet they would certainly be 
communicated by the first flag of truce that passed 
over. They therefore determined to dispose of their 
small cargo at once — lay in a return one, make their 
remaining preparations, and with a telescope ex- 
amine the works of the castle, to decide on which 
point they could with least danger approach, until 
near enough to execute the stratagem they had 
devised. 

The south front of the castle, facing the city, was 
223 varas, or four hundred and forty yards, including 
the south-west and south-east bastions. Along this 
front were 34 guns mounted en barbette, i. e., without 
embrasures. The south-west curtain ^s the nearest, 
directly facing, and half a mile distant from the town. 
Toward the north-east, protecting the sea front, was 
a tower bastion, which mounted a heavy gun on a 
pivot. This tower bastion, nearly triangular in shape, 
was completely isolated — its base line being fifty 
yards distant from the north-east, or outside curtain 
of the castle, with the water flowing between them 
— as also between the north-east and north-west faces 
of the tuwer bastion and the outwork — in a space 
forty-two feet in width. The outwork itself was 
very strongly fortified— indeed the strongest part of 
the fortification, as defending the point which, at the 
time of its construction, was deemed most likely to 
be attacked — as the engineer had not foreseen that 
before an attack, the castle and the town might be 
separately held by belligerents The advent urera 
determined to make direct for a postern in the south- 
east front, where there was a landing of 2 or 3 steps, 
leading to a narrow platform, also of stone, which 
opened into a covered way. Along the wall, be- 
tween the south-west bastion and the postern, were 
three or four rings inserted, to which, in time of 
peace, vessels were ordinarily made fast, to ride 
imder th« lee of the castle during the terrific gales so 
prevalent in the winter months. 

At an early hour the next morning they started, and 
a number of the inhabitants who had heard of their 
intention to sail, were gathered on the sea-wall to 
see if they could escape both the fire from the castle 
and the pursuit of the corvette, then getting under 
way from her anchorage at Sacrifieios. They cheered 
the boat as she left the harbor, and the loud vivas 
being heard by the garrison of the castle, several shot 
were fired from the south-west bastion, which dis- 
persed the assemblage. A moment after the little 
felucca was seen standing boldly out, and a signal 
was made from the castle to the corvette, while 
several guns were brought to bear upon the daring 
little vessel — for hitherto all attempts to pass had 
been made at night. The gunner stood by one 
of the guns on the ramparts, and was about to 



apply the lighted match, when his moTement wu 
arrested by an oflicer calling out, "Hold! it is a 
friend." 

As soon as the felucca wa^ "well outside the pier, 
she hoisted the Spanish ensign, and with a tond 
hurra from Talbot and Gonsales, stood directly for 
the castle. From the ramparts of the town were 
instantly beard shouts of execration, and several 
muskets were di>charged, bat without effect, and te- 
fore one of the heavy guns could be prepared sad 
trained, the felucca was close under the walls of the 
castle. As supposed deserters, they were receired 
with apparent cordiality mingled i^th distrust, and 
were conducted forthwith before the commandant, 
who interrogated them long and closely. Tbey re- 
presented themselves, Talbot as a merchant wboie 
property had been confiscated in consequence of hit 
inability to meet his portion of a forced loaUf and 
subsequently sent to Xalapa for some remarks be bad 
made on the tyrannical course of the goTernmeoL 
Gonzalez professed to have been a resident of the 
latter town, and that he had long been placed in sw- 
veillance for his political opinions. That with kii 
companion he had concerted and carried into ezeen* 
tion their plan of escape. The tale seemed plausible, 
but the commandant was not thoroughly satisfied, and 
although he let them go at large, directed that they 
should be strictly watched. 

The boat was made ftast to one of the riag-bohi 
secured in the wall in the souih-eabt (ace of the 
castle near the postern, and kept in her position by a 
line fastened to a light kedge astern. Her bow was 
about two fathoms or twelve feet from the landing. 
From the surface of the water to the sunuiit-lefel of 
the parapet was about thirty-five feet. 

The two friends had feigned to be anxiooa to get 
away, but the commandant withheld his coBseat, 
intending first more thoroughly to satisfy himself of 
their character. They rejoiced at the delay, eien 
while they knew that it exposed them to incressed 
hazard of detection. 

Availing themselves of the privilege to waadsr 
about the works, they looked anxiously in every 
direction for Frank. In every direction but oaelkey 
had looked in vain, and at last, almost in 
Talbot approached the quarlere of the 
Here, in the last place to have been expecled,he 
found the object of his search in a kind of open < 
employed in converting into intelligible EagUsh i 
documents written by an illiterate translator. At the 
sight of him Frank started up, and was aboot to r«h 
toward him, but resumed his seat when he saw 
Talbot place his finger on bis Up, and by a gesture 
indicated that the sentry who stood near by, was ob- 
serving them. On a small shelf just within the door, 
stood a can of water, with a drinking-cap beside it 
Talbot stepping quickly within the door-way, asked 
the youth in Spanish for a drink of water. The latter, 
understanding him, handed the cup, at the same time 
closely watching every movement of his friend. 
The sentry had in the meantime advanced to Ibadoor, 
and stood looking in. Talbot drank with sawmhig 
thirst, and returning the cup with a sinple **grmtiaSf^ 
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*^ contrived to slip a bit of paper, mueeo, into the 
^ kands of Frank. 

That night, Frank, complaining of the beat, ob- 
^ lained permission of the officer of the day to sleep 
^ on the south-east bastion, or bastion of St. Crispin, 
^^'opon ivhich the land-breeze blew, provided that 
^ he did so under the eye of the sentinel pealed 
^ there. 

t ' Gonzalez laid himself down at the foot of the stone 
K Mairway or ramp, which led from the court of the 
I ^ensile below to the parapet above. 
^ Between 2 and 3 o*cIock in the morning, shortly 
[ «fter the sentinels had been relieved, when the moon 
had set, and the light of the stars was intercepted by 
masses of clouds wafted over from the land, Talbot, 
"With his cloak thrown around him, and a cap on his 
head, such as were worn by the officers, ascended 
the stairway, mounted the parapet, and advanced di- 
rectly toward the sentinel near whom Frank had laid 
4own. 

The sentinel, taking it for granted that it was the 
officer of the day who approached, (for Talbot had 
observed, and now closely imitated his gait,) did not 
challenge until the latter was almost within the point 
of his bayonet. As be brought his musket to a charge, 
demanding the watchword, Talbot pushed the point 
of the weapon suddenly aside, and rushing upon, 
threw over and fell upon the sentinel. Frank now 
sprung up, and found that Talbot held the soldier by 
the throat with so much force that he was nearly 
strangled. Together they soon securely tied and 
gagged him. At a motion from Talbot, who, putting 
on the soldier's cap, and shouldering his musket, 
resumed the round, Frank fastened a cord (which the 
former threw to him) to one of the barbette-gnm, and 
let himself down the face of the wall, landing upon 
the narrow stone ledge a short distance from the boat. 
While he was doing this, Gonzalez had stealthily 
crawled up the ramp or stairway, and creeping along 
the parapet, in like manner, lowered himself down 
oeside the youth. Talbot then placing the musket 
by the gun, with the boldier*s cap upon, and his cloak 
around it, followed their example, and reached his 
companions in rafety. One of them tfaenawam out 
and cut the rope which held the boat by the stern, 
but, on his return, foimd his compai^ioiis in conster- 
nation. A padlock had been put upon the diain, and 
in vain they strove to part the bolt. At this moment 
the clouds had swept by, and they were thrown into 
despair by hearing the sentinel on the south-west 
bastion call out, " Qui viv.** In desperation they 
all sprung into the boat as the sentinel discharged his 
musket, and gave the alarm. With the strength 
which despair alone can give, they seized the chain, 
and with one mighty effort tore the bolt from the 
stem of the boat with a crash. The alarm was now 
general, and there was not an instant to be lost. 
Pushing botdly from the landing, they hoisted their 
sail with expedition, and stood diagonally across to- 
ward the main land, carefully keeping themselves in 
a line with the angle of the south-east bastion. There 
was great confusion in the garrison, several of the 
large guns were discharged, and volieys of snusketry 



were fired in the direetion they pursued. The balls 
flew wide of the mark, and as the felucca was now 
under rapid headway, they began to congratulate 
themselves that they were out of danger, when, by a 
discharge of the heavy pivot-gun on tho tower- 
bastion, loaded with grape, Gonzalez was struck 
down, mortally wounded. 

The felucca uaofaed Sisal in safety, but Talbot and 
Mary deeply and unceasingly mourned the loss of 
their true and invaluable friend. And Frank bitterly 
grieved that hia freedom should have been purchased 
at such a sacrifice. He was, indeed, worthy of all 
regret — but a cloud had overshadowed his sun of 
life. He would have brooded over his sister's shame 
until existence had become a burthen, and his im- 
pulsive nature might by unlawful means have sought 
relief in the cold embrace of death. He perished 
in a work of charity, and it is to be hoped that 
He who, 

** When all our bdqIs were forfeit, 
Coakl the advantage best have took, 
Foand oal the remedy," 

in His abounding mercy, forgave one act of passion 
for the redeeming merits of the cause wherein the 
unhappy Gonzalez met his death. 

There was only one vessel at Sisal, bound at an early 
day to the United States, and her destination was New 
Orleans. Frank, his sister and Talbot, accordingly 
took passage in her, and reached the south-west pass 
of the Mississippi just as a gale was coming on. 
The country above bad been overflowed by recent 
heavy rains, and what between the current from 
within, atid the swell without, they were greeted 
with a magnificent spectacle. The waves of the 
gulf, driven before the gale, which had soon become 
terrific, encountered the onward sweep of the waters 
of the mighty river. The sight forcibly reminded 
them of Rebecca's exclamation in Ivan hoe, ** God of 
Jacob ! it is like the meeting of two qceans moved by 
adverse tides !" 

Nearly the whole period of their stay was em- 
braced in one uninterrupted storm, but the mag- 
nificence of the scenery compensated for the in- 
clemency of the weather. Vegetation was still in 
full luxuriance, and the moss, pendent from the trees, 
and saturated with hiceesant rain, like dripping gar- 
ments swayed to and fro in the wind, while low, 
rugged clouds trailed along but a short distance over- 
head, and a gray semi-transparent mist floated above 
the surface of the |froiuid. The *^ Mississippi,'* un- 
usually turbid, and swollen to the utmost capacity of 
its banks, with its mighty whirls and eddies, rushed 
impetuously on, bearing on its surface many a vestige 
of the devastation it had caused. Nor were the 
works of art, clumsy and unsymmetrioal though 
they were, wanting to the scene, spreading no sail 
to the breeze, but drifting idly with the current, 
the arks and the broad-horns were whirled by 
with a rapidity that seemed to defy management. 
Wafted over the water frequently came the wild and 
not unmelodious sound of the bugle, while in the 
stillness of the night were heard the manly and sono- 
rous voices of the boatmen singing. 
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" The boatman dance, the boatman sing, 
The boatman up to every thing. 
When the boatman gets on shore, 
He spends his money and works for more. 
Dance, boatman, dance- 
Dance, boatman, dance— dance all night till brond day- 
light. 
And go home with the girls in the morning.'* 

Steam was just beginning to be introduced, and the 
soothing solitudes of nature to be disturbed by the 
monotonous clank of machinery. *Our party availed 
themselves of an upward-bound steamboat, and slowly 
ascended the Mississippi, whose turbid and swollen 
waters rolled far and wide beyond their usual boun- 
daries. The river was filled with broken rafts, driA 
logs, and half-sunken and floating trees. The danger 
of running upon a snag, or encountering a sawyer, 
was great and impending. The current was so strong 
that their boat, although striving to keep in shore, 
would frequently be caught by a whirl or an eddy, 
and like a stray leaf upon a rivulet, would be turned 
round and round until striking against a tree, it would 
be sent into the mid current and again be carried for 
miles among the trees, from whose verdant tops the 
birds that had remained undisturbed by the rush and 
the roar beneath, flew at the boat's approach, as if 
aware that their only enemy was man. They also 
ascended the Ohio, whose limpid waters, gliding with 
a strong but not impetuous current, have won for it 
the name of beautiful. AVhen they stood upon the 
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crest of the Alleghany, and saw mountains, 

and plains as graceful in their sweep as the arroid 

billows of a mighty sea, and recollected that mot 

boundless than the view, that verdant sweep is » 

interrupted until the one extreme is locked in theftf 

embrace of thick-ribbed ice, and the other is w«U 

by the phosphorescent ripple of the tropic, while a 

either side is heard the murmuring surge of a wid^ 

spread and magnificent ocean,'** their hearts hounU 

with exultation as they thought of the unrivaled fa> 

tinies of their country. As if on the high altar of ie 

land of his nativity, Talbot, who had wandered iv 

and wide, could not withhold his pledge of defotio, 

and the heartfelt exclamation escaped him, 

*' By travel taught, I can attest 
I luve my native laud the best." 

The commissioi/ed officer, not unknown to fuK. 
met with none of the obstacles which the frieadles 
orphan had encountered, and Talbot's estate mi 
settled without difficulty. 

When the chastening hand of time had hallowed 
the memories of the dead, and substituted a Chrittiu 
resignation for the bitterness of early grief, Edward 
and Mary were united, and through a since mock 
checkered life, neither time nor circumstanoe, nor 
prosperity, nor distress, has for one instant tbaiei 
a feeling which is fixed and unalterable as tbeir 
future destinies. 

* From a speech of the author's, 1844. 
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THE RUSTIC SHRINE. 



BT GEO. W. DBWST. 



Their names were found cut upon a rural bench, overgrown with vines, which proved to be at once Lovers ihhoe 
and cenotaph. Legends of the Rhine. 



A SHADOW of the cypress bough 

Lies on my path to-day — 
A melancholy — which in vain 

I strive to chase awuy. 

The angel Memory hath flown 

To old and cherished things. 
To bring the light of early years 

Around me on her wings ; 

And where the love-lorn birds complain 

Within their green abode, 
Between two elms, a rastic seat 

Invites her from the road. 

There shall she sit, as oft before. 

And sigh as oft again. 
O'er names engraved, which long have braved 

The sunshine and the rain. 

And one— it is the dearest name 
On Love's unnumbered shrines : — 

So dear, that even envious Time 
Hath guarded it with vines ; 

And wreathed it with his choicest flowers, 

As if the bridal claim. 
Which Fate denied unto her brow, 

Should still adorn her name ! 



Ah, well do I remember yet 
The day I carved that name ! 

The rattle of the locusts' drum 
Thrills o'er me now the 



Adovm the lane the wayward breeas 
Comes with a stealthy paee. 

And brings the perfume c^the fields 
To this deserted place : — 

Unto her blushing cheek again 

It comes — the blessM air ! 
Caressijig, like a lover's hand. 

The tresses of her hair. 

The brook runs laughing at her feet, 
O'erhead the wild-bird sings, 

The air is filled with butterflies, 
As though the flowers bad wings >— 

Bat this is Fancy's pilgrimage, 
And lures roe back in vain ! 

The brook, the bench, the flowers 
I ne'er may see again ; 

For this is but an idle dream 
That mocks me evermore— 

And memory only fills the plaes 
My loved one filled of yore I 
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LUNA. — AN ODE 



BY U. T. Tl( KKKM.VX, 



lit; wlifi ln'lioMs thy cliririii.s is lil»'«'. ; 

!\Iiir»' lili-st IK 111- lliy voii'*.- wln) iii>;irj< ; 
Jlut h«' Ihy rii!)y lip fli.il prrss»"il, 

To iiif u »lt'iiii-f{<Ml MppiMrK. 



I)iilc<' riilciitiMii. li'il.iifrn nirnlKi 
J)iil<-i- l<>i|ii(-iii<-iii. 

Tii«' '• Diilr^ riil'-nfinn" is also hrautifiiUy ni>i>li<.ti in llie 
ti'iui.sl.itioii l)V C'atiiUiis. 



LUNA. — AN ODE. 



BT H. T. TVCEBXKAir. 



Casta Diva J eh* inargenti 
Qu4mH sacn antiqwd piante 
A noi volge il bel itmbianu 
8€fUM nuoe < tenza vt</ Noxxa. 



ith wind hftth its balm, the sea its cheer, 
[atamu woods their bright and myriad hues ; 
ne is a joy that love and faith endear. 

And awe subdues : 
ve-tost seamen and the harvest crew, 

I on their golden sheaves the quivering dew 
igs like pure tears— «11 fear beguile, 

»ing firom their task to thy maternal smile ! 

nisi of hill-tops undulating wreathes, 

thy enchanting touch, a roagie wodf, 

torling incense fainter odor breathes, 

transparent clouds, hangs round the vaulted roof. 

Icebergs, with their crystal spires 

IT heaving from the northern main, 

ftOKit monuments of high desires 

Uned to melt in nothingness again,— 

kMt in thy mystic beams, 

Im aerial down the tide of dreams ! 

. sacred greeting falls 

thy mild presence on the mined fane, 

s time-stained, dim frieze, and ivied walls, 

a fond delight thou didst attain 

b mingle with the Past, 

r her trophies lone a holy mantle cast ! 

ng the billow's snowy crest 

r beams a moment re#t, 

II in sparkling mirth diraohre away ; 

tgh forest boughs, amid the withered leavM, 
liy light a tracery weave*, 
the mossy clumps its rays fantastic play, 
tti thee, ethereal guide, 
reverent joy to pace the temple floor, 
I watch thy silver tide 
tne, tomb and ardi its ■olemn ladiaiice poor ! 



Like a celestial magnet thou dost sway 

The untamed waters in their ebb and flow, 
The maniac raves beneath Uiy pallid ray. 
And poet's visions glow ; 
Mad(Hma of the stars ! through the cold prison-grate 
Thou stealeat, like a nun on mercy bent, 
To cheer the desolate, 
And usher in grieTs tears when her mute pang is spent ! 
I marvel not that once thy altars rose 
Sacred to human woes. 
And nations deemed thee arbitress of Fate, 
To whom enamored virgins made their prayer, 
Or widows in their first despair. 
And wistful gaxed upon Uiy queenly state. 
As, with a meek assurance, gliding by, 

In might and beauty nnelate. 
Into the bridal chambers of the tky I 
And less I marvel that Endymion sighed 

To yield his spirit' unto thine, 
And felt thee soul-allied, 
Making his being thy receptive shrine ! 

A lofty peace is thine !— the tides of life 
Flow gently when thy soothing orb appears, 
And peasion's fevered strife 
From thy chaste glow imbibes the calmness of the spheres ! 
O twilight glory ! that doth ne'er awake 

Exhausting joy, but evoily and fond. 
Allays the immortal thirst it cannot slake. 

And heals the chafing of the work-day bond ; 
Give me thy patient spell !•— to bear 

With an unclouded brow, the secret pain, 
(That floods my soul as thy pale beams the air,) 
Of hopes that Reason quells, for Love to wake again ! 



FROM BUCHANNAN. 



BT BZCSAKD PXlTir SMITH. 



IN ZOILUM. 

78TBA ego te lando : iVustra me Zoile leedis 
no mihi credit, Zoile, nemo tibi. 

TO ZOILUS. 

oilus, in vain thy praise I spread ; 
And vainly thou hast slandered me ! 
o one believed a word I said. 
No one on earth would credit thee. 



9 

Qui te videt beaties est ; 
Beatior qui te audiet 
Qui bosiat — semi deus est ! 

TRANSLATION. 

He who beholds thy charms is blest ; 

More blest is he thy voice who hears ; 
But he thy ruby lip that pressed. 

To me a demi-god appears. 



The above was nnquestionaUy miggetUA by the lines 

of Catullus to Lesbia, beginning— 

lUe mi oar esse Deo videtur 
Ille^ si hn est, superare Divos 
Qui sedans adversos identidtem te 
Spectat, et audit, etc. 

This poem of Catullus is nothing more than a transla- 
tion from the Greek of Sappho, which has been rendered 
familiar by Ambrose Phillips' version. 

« Blest as the immortal gods is he ; 
The youth who fondly sits by thee : 
Who hears and sees tnee, all the while, 
8(^ly speak and sweetly smile, etc. 

It would seem that Horace when composing his beau- 
tiful ode of " Int^er VitiB," had these verses of Sappho 
in mind, when he exclaims — 

Dulce ridentem, Lalasen aroabo 
Dulce loquentem. 

The " Dutee ridmtum** is also beantifblly applied in the 
feransUtion by CatoUus. 



THE RECLUSE. NO. 



IV. 

Fbom Paris, on Itae SSili of Frbnnry lut, aboul 
four o'clock in itae sriernoon, a rainbow waa dia- 
tinguinhed in Ibe heaveus. "Bravo!" cried a worli- 
man of Ihe Faubourg Saint Anioine— " See how le 
bou Dieu (Ihe good God) alio aclcnowlec^n ttae 
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This aoeodoie, Ihuugh aingularly Fiei 
aoled for irieligion, duen nut Mrike me 

in his ignoianre really bave pmumed II 

biiadnes) might be reooi 



■ of grei 



J recounted, which have happened 
al our own doms. Who doe« not know Ibe alorioa 
of Millerilefanaliiijm? Are not the impoalure* of 
Mallhiaa too recent not )o be remeinbered in deiail? 
The miiaelea which they preiended.anil wbieh were 
not loo monslroiis for Ihe lapacious maw of rerpee- 
laUe credulity, were much more marvelom iban 
the triculored flag of the poor Pari* laborer. 

v.— TO AN OLD FLAME. 
Written on ont oflht bilUriit daya of WiMtr. 
Ah, Mar)-, IhdU an far away, 



utheaea. 

with ucfa a 



Pctliapl a huiband'i i 
So thai dralrc for Ihy 



And I can hnr thy tuneful voice. 

With mflody almnal divine. 
Sing the awMl aiHiga I joyed to hear 



l-ikemylyto, 

ling thoDghli unfold, 



VL-SHIP WRECK. 
There ia no event, b]r wbibh •orrow U broogbt to 
nanliind, whieh aroiuea in tbe mind of old and tob( 
I livelier horror than "ahipwreck." There ia 
ihing ao terrible in Ibe looelinew aitd obaca 
ihe aea, aomething io deplorable in Ibe mtcr hdp' 
lewneaa of the aailors, that ibere ia acarcel j anf iki- 
^r which we would not ralber aaconnier. Wta 
we read of one, either near al hand or afar od', «t 
invuluDtarily cloae oar eyn, na if to afatn mtl th 
iwful foene; the noble ihip hclptcnijr netiag ur 
lucnbling on tbe billows, Ibe p«ll oT clouda, ibe drir- 
ing rain, tbe whiM apiay and roam driTiing lilt 
ghoi>t« over the waler, tome boat perbapa ennrdtj 
with human beinga, tome broken maat or i| 
which cling drowning wretcbaa, and aloaa, nil 
Ihe ocean-deaeri, with no hopa of aid or ai 
Vainly do we Hrive lo abnl onr ear* lo Ibe rrir* i' 
ii«ery and derpair, lo Ibe wail oT ibe wind, the lod 
tnenting of Ihe aurge, Ihe deep groana oTlbe taatl 
I ber timbeia pari, and the nubleat fabric of haul 
(ill i* aboiH to be torn lo frvgnMiiU and BWrif 
destroyed. 

Lord ByrOB, deaeribing a ahip imdar fnll ail, MM 
ihe roreible eipreaaion, 

"She walka the water Uka a lUas t£ Uka." 
There ia aa much Iruth aa beanly in Ihia. ladaajil 
b difficult lo imagine ao proud and (lorioat an olfMi 
'ins obedient to reason and commaiid, lo ba lo- 



eu out upon ber voyage, with > fair aky ■■' 
favoring breeie ! How gracefully aba parfa tha 

rs and sweeps onward! b not that fonn i^ 
■linct with feeling and endowed with intellacl? Na! 
she is but a wonderful piece of mechaniain ; b« Its 
dullcM fancy might imagine her a boing, an iMdt 

s, capable of volition, powerful ia dead. 0^ 

: her, loo, when ovarmaMered by Aa Mafat 
and made subtect lo ihe waves, abe drina puawiM 
along \ Does ebe not seem lo auflisr hnmaa yu^ 

r struggles, and to die wiib all of morlal tray! 

e altacbmeni, 1 might say (tiendablp, wUcI 

en entertain for particular ramala ia uM la ki 
wondered al. The deck it Ihe home of Ibe nariacr : 
here Ibe greater number of hit day* nra tpot : tbi 
mails, sails, rigging are lo him familiar a^jeeta, ihl 
objects of bis constant care and aolioltnda, aikd k 
feels for Ibem a species of paternal lore. Wbea 
these nre destroyed, lost, wreck4, ha mooma ibta 
with B real sorrow. 

It is my lot lo live within oonstant aigtil of lbs IM. 
I am on one of tbe grand highwa]Pt frctn Eoropew 
New York. Shipa of all ulitma paaa' my door. 
Many a noble vessel baa been wrecked «nthia a 
mile from my dwelling. Hy mind Iberafore oAc* 
reverts lo this most fearful calamity, and it it diC- 
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cult for me to expel even from my dre&ms visions of 
shipwreck. 

VTII.— DR. SYNTAX. 

Will nobody republish " A Tour in Search of the 
Picturesque?" Will nobody print il and give us 
the original pictures, colored engravings of (he rich- 
est sort — none of your meager outlines — your skele* 
tons of etketches — but the rotund figures in full of 
the veritable hero of that glorious poem, and all the 
scenes and adventures through which he passed. 

Darling old Dr. Syntax ! How many a sad, long 
year has droned away since I, a merry boy, used to 
read thy most fascinating of Tours ! Nothing ever 
so captivated my young imagination as thy solitary 
rmmbles on thy faithful steed through town and ham- 
let — now taking up thy abode with some lordly pro- 
prietor, and now sleeping contentedly beneath the 
roof of some sturdy yeoman — ^now kissing the 
•quire^s wife and sister, and now giving sympathiz- 
ing advice to the dairy-maid, who was, like poor 
Ophelia, disappomted in love. Oh, Doctor! thou 
wast never above humanity. Though never frail 
thyself, yet wast thou no inexorable judge over the 
frailties of others. 

I long, most patient and peculiar of travelers, I 
long sincerely to accompany thee once more in thy 
rambler. Most charitable of divines, most lenient of 
pedagog^ues, '* take thee for all in all. I shall not 
look upon thy like again!** Interestingest of all 
authors, I would enter into thy feelings once more. 
I would feel the joy thou feltest in quitting thy 
spouse (no duleis uxor) and mounting thy famous 
mare. Grizzle, and setting forth on thy most specu- 
lative and picturesque expedition. You were a 
creature of the brain, Doctor, I suppose — ^but to me 
you are a reality. I remember you perfectly. I 
loved you when a boy at school with all my heart. 
Orthrography, Etymology and Prosody 1 hated— but 
I loved Syntax. 

Which of you generous and gentlemenly booksel- 
lers will immediately send me a copy (bound or un- 
bound, but it must have the pictures,) of Dr. Syntax's 
Tour in Search of the Picturesque 7 Speak not all 
at once ! I will promise you ** a first-rate notice in 
the Boston Post.** It would afibrd me " a wonder- 
ful sight'* of fun, as they say in Androscoggin, to 
read that book. I should be rejuveneseed. Kind Mr. 
Hart, be so obliging as to ransack your shelves and 
transmit an old English copy, directed To the Re- 
cluse, aua: soins du redadeur en ekefde Graham's 
Magazine. 

VIII.— A CHARACTER. 
My friend, Ralph Willinton, is a man of adven- 



tti es. More strange things have happened to him 
than to any dozen people I ever heard of, in what 
are called *' the common walks of life.** Ralph is 
by no means an extraordinary individual. If the 
North River waited for him to set it on fire, it might 
flow on through the Highlands unscorched forever. 
He was not born to greatness ; he will never achieve 
greatness, nor will greatness be thrust upon him. 
But do not misunderstand me : Ralph, as the gentle- 
man felicitously remarked of Shakspeare, *^ is no 
fool.** On the contrary, he is a fellow of parts. 
He never dazzled in conversation by a coruscation 
of mother- wit ; but when he has heard a happy re- 
joinder, he remembers it, and has the skill to use it 
to advantage. 

Ralph is the happiest mimic in these Un/if^ States, 
as they may sooner or later be called. There never 
appeared an actor in any one of our theatres whose 
voice and manner he cannot imitate with marvelous 
verisimilitude. Moreover he sings a very good song, 
though with no very powerful or melodious voice. 
He can write Magazine articles on music, composes 
occasionally himself, and writes love ditties, such as 
they are. A^ to these accomplishments a manner 
irresistibly winning, and tones in speaking as sweet 
as those which the author of Guy Mannering gives 
to Rashleigh O^baldistone, and you are possessed of 
the sum total of Ralph's recommendations. The 
sum total do I say? when I have but obscurely 
hinted at his extraordinary gift or faculty of story- 
telling, by which, like Hamlet's Yorick, he can set 
the whole table on a roar. In sooth, he is the most 
diverting of dinner-table companions. He richly 
earns his invitations, of which no man has more. 
You can bear to listen to those stories of his (which 
are nothing when any one else tells them) a hundred 
times. They are ** ever charming, ever new.*' Age 
cannot mar nor custom stale his infinite variety. 
Hw professi(m is the law, and his practice is amuse- 
ment. 

Ralph is, in fine, a capital fellow. It is a pity 
that he should have a capital propensity. He is the 
hero of all his romances. Had he been Macbeth, 
he never would have exclaimed, *'■ Thou canst not 
say /did it !" He would rather have had the eredU 
of murdering Duncan himself than have been thought 
to have no band in the ** bloody business." Ralph 
is the most ubiquitous of mortals. To have efiTected 
an iota of what he attributes to his own talents, 
valor and industry, to have done one in fiAy of those 
deeds of which he asserts " quorum pars magna 
fuiy** he must have been in a very considerable 
number of places at once. Nevertheless and not- 
withstanding Ralph Willinton is a glorious good 
fellow. Reader, did you ever meet with Ralph 
Willinton? 
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We wither from our youth, we waste away. 

Sick, sick, uufouud the boon — uiMilaked the tnirit. Btbon 



In summer time there are few things more delightful 
than an occasionally wet day to " out-of-towners." 

Then we of the country, in our almo»t noiseless 
hornet, may delight and rejoice in the strange and 
pleasant quietness attending a still, steadily-falling 
rain ; we can watch with admiring eyes how the fields 
and the well-draper ied woods grow bright and cleanly, 
'neath the hand of that pattern housekeeper. Dame 
Nature; we can listen undisturbed by the multitu- 
dinous noises which infest a city, to the dear wild- 
birds, who, impatient of the long-continued weeping 
of the skies, occasionally break forth into the merriest 
songs, as if questioning each other as to how they 
stand the charges of the elements. 

And then there is the generous Sun King, (I ac- 
knowledge, however, he does not shine for country- 
people otily^) glancing out at intervals from between 
the heavy clouds, smiling upon us joyously, and 
looking for all the world as though he would say if 
he could, " never mind, children, the storm will soon 
be passed!" And then the after-part of a summer 
shower ! the freshened fragrance of the flowers — the 
purified atmosphere — the bright blue sky — ^the in- 
creased glory of the setting-sun— the rainbow in the 
east — the drops of water glistening on the flowers 
and on the grass, so pure and bright, that one might 
almost imagine them the tears of spirits — the glad 
songs of innumerable birds — the groups of children 
exhibiting in various ways their nautical daring on 
and about the newly-formed lakelets in the roads and 
fields — the many evidences of life awakened out of 
doors — then the holy calmness of the ensuing sum- 
mer night — the soft light of the stars — and after that 
the trembling glory of the new moon ! Oh, beautiful, 
beautiful summer! with thy rain-storms and thy sun- 
e^hine, hasten to us again ! 

But — a rainy day in winter ! its horrors encircle 
me at this moment ; I forbear entering into its details. 
However much you may delight in a day like unto 
this, oh, listen to the himible voice now emerging 
from the way-side, / have no courage to t^peak even 
of the stubborn, hard-headed, cheerless figure Nature 
presents when she stands gazing in such mute dis- 
may upon her domicil. 

It is in human nature, at least in mine, and I claim 
to be human, to be always looking for a something 
bettery and despite all this dreariness without, my 
heart is even now continually singing, '* Spring is 
coming! spring is coming!" but a few weeks! and 
then, instead of the dismal trappings of winter, how 



beautiful and bright all without and around ns viD 
be ! the very thought is enough to make every kmI 
shout, *' Hasten the time! Amen !" 

There is such a desolateneas in the comt of tkt 
white-headed old king which people very natursOy 
shrink from as they grow older in years ! 

Looking back into childhood, the»e stony-hearted 
months when frost and snow reign king and qnen 
over earth, seem, indeed, the most joyous — and mK 
without reason. For then the '* Christman" and tk 
youth so full of promise, the bright New Year, sis 
never-failing guests by the mid-^Rrinter fireside. 
There is joy for the child on the ice-bound hill, <■ 
the glassy, frozen lake, in the gurgling, merry sossd 
of the sleigh-bells, in the sight of the cheerfud 
fire, in the bracing out-door air, in the huge 
drifts— everywhere, everywhere there is joy fortht 
child ! 

And why ? Because of bounding hopes and joyooi 
dreams, and the careless yielding up of oneself to 
every passing enjoyment — because of freedom inm 
labor — because of ignorance of the worth and supre- 
macy of gold — because cX utter innocence of the 
strict " proprieties" of life ! There is joy for tbseUd, 
because he has not yet learned much of disappoiil- 
ments ; he does not know how uncomfortable is tk 
close-fitting garment of manhood. He is not wiM 
enough to see in the winter storms, in the dririnf 
blasts in which he so much delights, the type of wlat 
assuredly awaits him. He does not know tbst tk 
life-storms with which he will have to struggle, wil 
come suddenly and furiously upon him— that he will 
perforce, then fling aside his mittens and grapple opa 
handed with his foes. And it mxuA certainly be sttk 
warm and genial hearth-fire erf* truth and honesty, wU. 
no stifl ing stove-heat by which he must keep liis hsvt, 
and its hopes and afiections warm and in health, <dM 
they will die away suddenly and utterly, even as ik 
fire of the *' patent air-tight" dies ! 

*' Hark ! now I hear the flapping of wings ; and lS| 
here, almost close beside my window, are paasisg 
pigeons — snow-white pigeons; and, where emM it 
have streamed from, there is a ray of sunlight on 
their wings! and since I have b^un writing, tk 
clouds seem to have *' spent their fury," they aie 
less dull and dreary — they are slowly brc«kiiig away. 

The view from the window by which lam writiig 
is not especially charming. In one direction there 
are sheds, and barns, and barren tress, and a Uttis 
farther on, the spire of an unpreteBding efaurohf tad 
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sundry chimney-tops, together with the roofs of a few 
loftier buildings meet my eye. These are all cer- 
tainly very suggestive scenes, and might make so 
many important heads of a very interesting discourse; 
but, in another direction from this same window there 
are great fields, and farther on, woods and hills, and 
between them and me, there are two points in the 
. landscape on which very often my eyes rest, and 
many are the recollections, bitter and sweet, they 
4 awaken. One is a village school-house, the other a 
t thickly-populated grave-yard. 

Over thoee hills, and through the woods, and by 
the sandy shores of our beautiful lake, I was once a 
frequent wanderer, and with me invariably in all 
those rovings, was a child of somewhere near my 
own age, to whom, good reader, you may now con- 
sider yourself introduced. 

When the week, with its disappointments, and 
hopes and joys has passed, and Saturday afternoon, 
the child's holyday the world over, comes round 
again, how often my thoughts have turned back to 
her, and to the time when toe also were young; oh, 
how much of meaning there is in that word, youth ! 

But looking back into the past is not an over- 
pleasant business at any time. There are very many 
reasons why people, for the most part, dread the 
rolling up of that curtain within which lies buried 
much of destroyed confidence, and happiness that 
died of fearful wounds ; but I am willing to trespass 
on my own feelings at this present, that you may 
know something of Lily Reeve. 

People said she was a genius. They said rightly 
— she was. And to complete the interest attachable 
to her therefor, Lily was poor — very poor, and had 
been all the days of her life. 

When the Reeve family moved among us they had 
no acquaintance or relative in our village — and their 
circumstances and business were not such as attached 
any importance or attracted any notice to them. 
Had it not been for Lily they would probably have 
remained long enough in our midst, unknown and 
uncared for. The mother was a middle-aged woman, 
a widow ; of the children I knew not much, save that 
with much appropriateness their name might have 
been "legion." Lily was the eldest child — not 
beaut iful—and far from being even interesting, 
personally. 

Why her parents had bestowed on her so decided 
a name as Lily was always a mystery — for very far 
from a resemblance, even the slightest, to that grace- 
ful flower, was she. Neither was she a brunette, 
but of complexion rather dark, hair very black, and 
always curled, which gave her a decidedly Mrs. 
Hemanis'h look at times. Her features were irregular 
— oh, certainly, she was /ar from beautiful, and yet 
there was much sweetness of expression in the 
mouth, and much of vigor and determination per- 
ceivable in her dark eyes. 

It was a good many years ago, but I remember 
distinctly the first time I ever saw Lily. With a 
number of juveniles I was returning from a very 
long walk — all our foot- jaunts were long in those 
days — when, on passing by an old-fashioned frame- 
26 



house, brown with age, and poor and disconsolate in 
its outward appearance, one of the group said, " Let 's 
go into that house ; there 's a girl living there who 
paints." 

And we went in. One of the more confident of 
our number said to the woman who received ns, 
*^ Will you show us some of the pictures your 
daughter has painted ?" 

With a smile of satisfaction, as though she were 
pleased that even we children should have heard of 
her daughter, the woman bade us sit down ; and then 
she brought from an old chest a handful of papers, 
and spread them on the table before us. Some of 
these were pictures of warriors on their steeds, others 
landscapes, and some were heads. There was one 
which more than all t^be others attracted my attention 
— it was a portrait of a sleeping child. We asked 
if this were one of her children, or only a fancy 
sketch. 

*' That was her little brother who died," replied the 
woman, with a sigh. <* Lily drew it when he was 
dead." There was something so sad in the mother's 
voice as she said this, that it checked our gay spirits, 
and tended to subdue our loud expressions of admi- 
ration. While we yet stood there turning over the 
papers, and gazing in wonder on the productions of a 
girl no older than the youngest among us, the sub- 
ject of our thoughts and curiosity came into the room. 

When she saw what was our object there, she 
came up to the table, and putting her arm aroimd 
me, as though confident she was with friends, she 
asked if we liked her drawings. I remember well 
the thrill which passed over me at this simple act of 
hers, for I had begun to regard the girl as something 
quite extraordinary, and almost more than human. 
From that day I date a friendship I am proud to have 
formed, one which, while it lasted, delighted me more 
than any similar tie I have ever known. 

It was very easy to see that the heart of the mother 
in those days was full of hope — that the mind of the 
daughter teemed with ambitious desires, and a de- 
termination, apparently invincible, to accomplish 
gr^it things. About that time there were many 
people who turned prophets, and looking into the 
future, they saw a great name added to America's 
illustrious daughters of song — the name of Lily 
Reeve. Do you think their prophecy has proved 
true? 

In the old school-house, (which I heartily r^ret to 
say has been of late abandoned, and its former in- 
mates have taken possession of a more stately edifice 
up-town,) in that little old brick building, we in the 
years long, long gone by, were wont to assemble — 
and Lily joined us there. And although on the 
humdrum route of learning we were quite in the 
advance, she soon very far outstripped us, and 
moved on with most rapid strides through all the 
first branches of education. It was impossible for us 
dullards to see her strange advancement, and not 
feel a little envious of her ability, notwithstanding 
we liked Lily so well. In one short year she had 
acquired nearly all the instruction it was possible for 
our teacher to impart, and as may be supposed for 
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his part, he was walchingf her progress with some- 
what of aoxiety. But his honor as a teacher was 
not destined to be sacrificed to the young girl's 
genius. 

One afternoon, when school was dismissed, Lily 
said to me, " You and I will go home by the other 
street. 1 have something to tell you, and the way 
will be longer. Besides, I want to be away from 
these rough boys and girls." 

So we crossed the road, and entered a path which 
led us by a long way home. When we had reached 
the bridge, which crossed a deep, rapidly running 
brook, we sat down on the bench, placed in the shade 
of an old tree, which from "time immemorial" has 
stood there, with the most of its tangled roots buried 
in the water; then Lily spoke again, for the first 
lime since we went out from the school-house. 

" Do you know they are going to send me to the 
other school— they think I can learn more there, and 
have teachers in the higher branches, and in the 
langruages. Oh, dear !" 

"Bui why that *oh, dear!' Lily? I only wish I 
were ready to go there too, but I am such an igno- 
ramus, and you know every thing !" 

** Not quite every thing. 1 should be glad to go — 
and there are a great many reasons why. 1 have the 
greatest desire to learn, and I'm sure if I have a 
little more education, I can make my way easily in 
the world ; but— but— in short, they are rich people 
who are going to send me, and they will expect 
miracles from me, you may depend upon it — / know. 
Because I am poor, and can write pretty well, and 
paint, and sketch likenesses, they have taken an 
interest in me; but I tell you before hand, and you 
will see before long I speak rightly ; I shall have to 
work like a slave to keep up with their expectations. 
Is n't it enough to make any body say, *oh, dear?' " 

"No— I don't think so, Lily. You canH help 
equaling their expectations, and they have such nice 
teachers at the other school, and no great rude bojrs 

go there." 

" That makes no difference at all. One can learn 
as well in one place as another. If it were not that 
mother felt so glad when the ladies made her the 
offer to send me there, I'd never go. You don't 
know any thing about what it means to be depen- 
dent ; you can't think what a heavy load seems resting 
on me, ever since so many people have seemed to 
take an interest in me. I really begin to doubt my 
own powers. It seems to me as though I ought not 
to be forced like a plant in a hot-bed. I almost wish 
I never had any particular gifts." 

" And you say this, Lily Reeve, when all the girls 
in town are envying you! Now just be firm, for 
I 'm sure if you only make up your mind you will 
do a thing, you can do it !" 

" Do you believe it?" she asked, so suddenly, that 
I was startled and began in some trepidation to be- 
think my words. 

"Certainly," I answered at last; "I heard our 
minister say the other day your verses were excel- 
lent ; and you know your pictures sold well at the 
fair. How can you doubt yourself so ?" 



" I do n't know," said Lily, thoughtfully, " perbqi 
they are nearer right than I dare to think them— b« 
I cannot explain it to you. I am never satisfied wok 
any thing I do. My verses always sound so rood 
when compared with the melody in my brain— tii 
my pictures, when I begin them, my fingers alnott 
fly, I think I will surpass myself— end whentheyan 
finished, they always look so rude and rough, Atf 
I am tempted often to bum them every one." 

" Never mind," said I, confidently, ** you vil 
see4he day yet when all will be brighter to yon— ai4 
you know the teacher says every day '{vmctiee 
makes perfect ;' and he always looks at you wfan 
he says it — you ought to have learned that by tin 
time." 

"I'll learn it now from you," said L.ily; "well 
go now to the woods, I want to get some flowen to 
take to mother." 

Just beyond the woods to which we then bent ov 
steps, there was a large field, in the upper portion of 
which, early in the season, we always found md- 
titudesof purple flowers and white lilies; our firM 
business that night was to fill our aprons withthae 
treasures, and then we went into the woods, and m 
down by a stream in a most romantic place, and 
began to arrange our huge bunches of flowers. Lilj 
made hers into small bouquets, one for each of her 
family, while I twined mine into a wreath, and hid 
it on her head. But soon the fast increasing shade 
in the woqds warned us it was time to be retamini 
home. The thought of the obligation she was aboot 
to incur evidently still troubled my companioo'i 
mind, for'she spoke but little, and her words, wbea 
she did speak, were desponding, and even the brigkt 
flowers with which her hands were filled, failed to 
attract her usual attention, or awaken the ddigbc 
they were wont to. 

We were about crossing the stile that was pboed 
at the entrance of the wood, 'when Lily suddenly 
flung the beautiful green moss she had gathered in ■ 
damp place, with violence from the bosom of her 
dress, where she had laid it. And when I looked 
with amazement at the excited girl, she exdaimed, 
" Look there ! I had a snake in my bosom !" Traly 
enough, there was a tiny, striped, infant saafce, 
creeping out leisurely from the bunch of moss ibt 
had flung upon the ground. A thought darted throqgk 
my mind— I grasped her arm and said, 

" You shall hear the moral of this before you got 
step further, Lily Keeve. I'm no genius, but IH 
teach you a plain lesson. You have thrown the saake 
away from you ; do n't, do n't ever take it back again. 
Don't doubt those who mean to do you kindnen; 
only just do what nature intended you should, andaD 
who know you will be satisfied ! When you coma 
to be very famous, the people who help you now 
will think you did them a favor in letting tbem aid 
you. Mother says perseverance will work wooden, 
and I believe it— yow can prove it" 

When I had finished my oration,! stood s o mew ha t 
astonished at my own audacity, but alter a moment^ 
silence Lily said, 
" Thank you— thank you, for you hava lesmeA 
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me two lessons—I '11 not forget tbem ; no, I will never 
take the serpent back, you may depend on that." 

A few days after Lily was established at the larger 
•cbool, dwelling with other boarders in the family of 
the principal, the wonder of all the scholars, and the 
pet pupil with the teachers. 

The hopeful expectations of her family were kept 
up by her progre^fs, and by her own increasing courage 
and cheerfulness. And in reality it seemed no un- 
founded expectation, that which they cherished, that 
the young girl would soon be able to support them 
all by dint of her genius. Her efforts became daily 
more worthy and more promising, now that she 
possessed these superior advantages ; fortune seemed 
really determined to work good things for the rich 
peoples' protege. 

Lily was not yet seventeen, but her poems had 
many of them attracted much attention; injudicious 
praises were lavished upon her; by their attentions 
and flattery, the proud, and the rich, and the learned 
seemed to have conspired to spoil a girl — a school- 
%w\ — ^poor *' from her youth up." They did not take 
it into consideration that it was quite possible for 
them to raise her hopes and self-appreciativeness 
too high ; they did not give heed to the fact that it 
might require years of struggling and disappointment 
for her to produce any thing worthy the reward and 
honor they would fain believe were rightfully hers 
even then. 

But soon enough they had cause to regret this 
course they adopted. 

** A change came o'er the spirit of her dream." 
Self-confidence rapidly usurped the place q( a befit- 
ting humility, which had once characterized her. 
Instead of comparing herself with the great masters 
of song and painting, Lily seemed to think that in 
outstripping all her schoolmates, and in being con- 
sidered a prodigy among teachers, she was rapidly 
filling the measure of her greatness; and the lauda- 
tions which good-will prompted others to speak, 
instead of being listened to and valued at their worth, 
came at last to be considered as quite true and well- 
. deserved. 

It is said that more strength of mind is requisite to 
bear composedly a budden favorable turn of foirtune 
than is necessary calmly to endure reverses. Having 
never had occasion to test the truth of the propo- 
sition, I, of course, have only a right to suppose 
there is somewhat ** more of truth than poetry" in 
the idea ; at all events, that is a very easy way to 
account for Lily's derelictions. 

It was the wish of her '^ patrons," as well as of the 
kind lady teacher to whose care she was chiefly com- 
mended, that Lily should finish the course of studies 
apportioned to each scholar previous to graduating. 
But there was a growing willfulness, an increasing 
confidence in her own attainments, that tempted her 
to set at naught these desires. Her impulsive nature 
longed to be free from restraint ; she would fain throw 
aside all bondage, together with the loathed idea of 
dependence, and labor for herself in the way she 
was best fitted to labor. She wished to begin at once 
to reap the reward of her years of study, and thus to 



alleviate the wants of her home. Alas ! the serpent 
had crept beck into Lily's breast ! 

So, despite all the remonstrances and the pleadings 
of those who began to see their mistake in their 
dealings with the young girl, Lily left the school, and 
returned to her own home. I shall never forget her 
as she was at that time; the passions, hopes, desires 
and resolution of mature years seemed to have even 
then a full development in her. In feeling she had 
grown too old, in will too decisive, to submit pa- 
tiently to the judgment of other minds. But soon 
enough the lesson was forced upon her that poetic 
efforts are rarely capable of being changed at once 
for food, and fuel, and raiment. 

** I have sent a poem of some length to ," 

she said to me one day, naming a distinguished 
writer and editor, **and you know I am superstitious 
— if he accepts it, and will pay me for it, I shall take 
it as a good omen for my future ; but if he does not — " 
she hesitated. 
" Well, if he does not, Lily?" 
" Then those horrid doubts will come back to me 
with renewed force! Oh, they tormented me so 
once!" 

When I saw my friend again there was no need 
to aslk her what her reception at the *' editor's table" 
had been. It was a freezing cold winter night, and 
feeling somewhat disconsolate on my own account, 
as well as rather ciuious in regard to Lily's progress, 
I sought her in her own home. 

I found Lily there seated at the centre-table— yes, 
it was such, for it did occupy the central portion of 
the apartment— but it was not of polished mahogany, 
or marble-surfaced, gentle reader, but a miserable, 
old, broken affair, that had seen its best days long 
before it came into the possession of its then owners. 
Scattered about the room were the numerous boys 
and girls of the family, there was littje temptation 
even for the boys without that night, it was so cold 
and stormy. The room in which they lived was 
the upper story of a small building, the first floor of 
which was occupied as a mechanic's shop; it was 
partitioned by a curtain of cloth, which was all the 
separation between the sleeping apartments and the 
place where they cooked, and ate, and lived. 

There was a deep silence in the room when I 
entered. Lily was occupied with her drawing, 
lighted by two tapers burning in a cup half-filled with 
oil. There was none of that cheerful hope beaming 
in her fine eyes that usually filled them when she 
welcomed me. And all the faces in the room looked 
doleful enough — some rebuff they had certainly met 
with from some quarter. 

*' I am drawing this for you," she said, when I sat 
down beside her and looked at her work, *' it is for a 
parting gift." 

"Parting!" I exclaimed; " what are you going to 
do now, were you successful in your letter to 

Mr. ?" 

*< Read it and see," she said, producing a letter. 
And I read as follows : 

"Miss Rbeve. — Dear Madam, — Your favor was 
many days ago received, and now, at my first leisure, 
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I hasten to reply. I regret that an answer similar to 
that given to many applicants during every week 
must also be returned to you. I regret this the more, 
because your communications t>how talent, but — 
you need much practice; and. permit me to say, a 
writer must usually have acquired some reputation 
before he can receive any * gulden rewards.' If you 
are necessitated to labor, I would advise you that 
there are many ways less vexatious, and more cer- 
tain as to their issue, in which you might success- 
fully employ yourself. 

** I retam the MS. subject to your orders. 

*' Respectfully, etc.. 
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It was with difliculty I could repress my grief, as 
I looked about that cheerless room, and on the young 
girl whose disappointment I knew must be so keen; 
but calmly, and apparently undisturbed, Lily con- 
tinued her drawing. 

" What will you do now, Lily ?" I asked, anxious 
to at least break the eml)arrassing silence. 

" We are going west next week !" 

" West ! where— how ?" 

**To Illinois. I have borrowed the money — we 
cannot stay here and starve. I am going there 
to take a school. If I cannot get a living by 
writing, there are many other ways — and I will try 
them at least." 

Ilad she told me her immediate intention of taking 
a journey to the South Pole, I should have felt my 
powers of credulity very little more taxed than they 
were at that moment, so wild and perfectly imprac- 
ticable seemed the scheme. But Lily had spoken so 
seriously, and with so much determination, I was 
constrained to believe her. 

The picture she was engaged upon — I have it yet 
— was an imaginative and a striking one. It was a 
moonlight scene. Beside the water's edge, among 
wild rocks, a girl was standing alone — the figure was 
a likeness of herself — and a very perfect one it was, 
too. The eTpressio7i of the sketch was touching in 
the extreme. 

"She is looking for peace and rest there," said 
Lily, in explanation. *'She has sought it so often, 
but has not found it — and she never will." 

" Does she seek it in the right way, Lily ?" 

*' I don't know. Every thing seems changed to 
me of late. I am bewildered. It ^eems to me as 
though I had lost myself. Since that letter came I 
doubt my powers more than ever. To think of one 
in my situation having to practice before I can work 
successfully ! There is little time to practice, I think, 
when eight human beings are wondering where their 
next meal is to come from — when their wood-yard 
is in such a state of depression and emptiness as 
ours is!" 

The mother sighed heavily as Lily said this, but 
did not speak. 

" But you certainly can do something here," I 
cried. "Don't go and bury yourself in the back- 
woods. I 'm sure you can be a teacher in our school 
if you 'II only ask. It 's perfectly wild in you to think 
of going this winter ! traveling, you know, at this 
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time of year is a very costly busim 
besides being so cheerless!" 

" There is no use talking about it ; I should hitt 
loved to live here, for my own part, all my life. 1« 
I have engaged a school in the town mre aregoinf tp. 
and they wish it to be opened early in the 0priaf 
There 's no help for it— we must go." 

And they went. 

From that day until within a few months I bori 
nothing in regard to the Reeve Family. Lilybd 
promised to tell us her experience in the wettx' 
her success in this new attempt at t^curing a liTdh 
hood ; but her promise was unfulfilled, and we conU 
not but fear lest despondency had utterly crushed il. 
the aspirations of her genius, that if abe yet \vnL 
poverty and hopelessness had come to be herMir 
portion. 

Still, though her name had never reached nsthroni: 
the medium talents like hers chooae for their utte^ 
ance — the press — there was always inrith mealiBge^ 
ing hope and belief that Lily had, under someassmed 
name, made herself famous. Knowing so well ber 
ability, the more I thought of this the more I becaoe 
strongly convinced that it was so. At last, wfaea I 
had dreamed of her night aft^ night, and though 
much of her in my waking hours, it became abfo* 
lutely necessary to my own peace of mind tint 1 
should write to her once more — a thing I had mi 
done in many years — in order to discover if fk 
were actually dead or alive — famous or unknowi to 
the world. It was with much anxiety, as all mf 
lady readers will believe, I awaited her reply— for la 
answer I felt convinced I should receire. It oane 
at last ; and as people such as sbe are regarded hf 
the world as a species of public property, as regardi 
their thoughts, words, and deeds, I have little sempiei 
in laying Lily's epistle open for publie inspectioi, 
knowing that her words will awaken the hope asd 
renewed eflbrts of the despairing, and excite the tdoi* 
ration and commendation of all good people. 

** I have but just received your letter, dear friesd 
of by-gone days, and believe roe, it has given me bo 
little satisfaction to think that you remember Be,tBd 
with interest still. I am inclined to laugh, nd 
weep, and wonder, when I think of myself as I vii 
in the days long ago, when we lived among yam le 
very poor and dependent ; but there is a foelfaig of 
gratitude living in my heart stronger than everyotber 
emotion now excited in my breast by the flrssbeaed 
remembrance of my old home. 

" You ask me to tell you what I have been doisg, 
and wish to know under what name I bare imoKir* 
talized myself. You will not believe I leA belmid 
me all my ambitious desires when we made otv 
abode here in the west ! Have yon ever ehsnoed to 

hear of ? It is the name I chose to adopt in ny 

appearance before the public. Perhaps yoQ Bsy 
have seen it, and read verses accompanying it, hot I 
am confident you never recognised in those BMrry 
strains the voice and the heart-tune of ytum cmn 
poverty-stricken and desponding friend.'* 

(The reader may imagine my astonisfaneat asd 
amaxe on reading these words— for my < 
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Lily Reeve, was none other than one of the most 
beloved and popular of writers !) 

** I feel conversational to-day, besides, I know it 
is but just to assure those who were so generous in 
my days of adversity, that their money and sympathy 
were not altogether thrown away. 1 was very far 
from being forgetful of those who in my earlier years 
rendered me such efficient and valuable aid ; but I 
thought it better even at the risk of being esteemed 
migrateful, to be unknown to them and to you, until 
I should be able to reflect some little credit upon 
them. I shall soon publish a book which is dedicated 
to those friends of former days, through that I hope 
to relieve myself from any charge of forgetfulness 
or coldness they may have justly brought against me. 

** It is only ten years since we first made our home 
in this western world; but I have grown gray in 
feeling since then, and looking back into my child- 
hood, the road to it seems to be one of interminable 
length. Decidedly as our fortunes have brightened, 
we have had our struggles and heart-sorrows here 
also ; and we have had much of sickness too, which 
Beems to await almost every settler in the west ; but 
there is so much more for which we have occasion 
to be thankful, that it seems almost a sin even to 
revert to our first trials and vexations. My mother, 
thaAk Heaven! now that she is old, may rest; her 
latter years are not harassed with the thoughts of a 
dependent, impoverished family; my brothers are in 
a way, all of them, to support themselves, and my 
young sisters are being educated in such a way that 
they will never have to rely on others for their sup- 
port. And for all this I pray we may be ever thankful 
as we ought. 

*' When we first came to this place all things were 
decidedly new. The inhabitants, men, women and 
children, truly seemed to us to have reflected in their 
own natures the marvelous greenness and freshness 
of the close surrounding forests ; the village was poor, 
like all new places, and not one quarter its present 
size. Indeed, we call it a city now. 

<< But you never can think what a house of refuge 
it was to us poor people ! I was glad from my heart 
that there were none rich, none powerful here ; that 
all was one grand level, above which wisdom and 
strength of mind, and superior goodness alone might 
rise. I was glad, I say, for despise it as you may, 
I am bold to acknowledge there was something 
awfully repelling to me in the thought of looking up 
to people because they happened to be rich, or occupy 
by birth a high station. Even the notice taken of me 
in my young days, in the place where I sojourned, 
was galling to me. It savored too much of con- 
descension, which, child as I was, even then I de- 
spised and hated. There were many children here 
even in those days; for some years mine was the 
only school — ^how well it was patronized I need not 
say. I prospered, and was contented. Oh, it was 
such a joy to look on our own comfortable home ; to 
know what a cheerful fire and plenty of food meant 
in one's own house ! There is something so exhila- 
rating in the thought of independence and reliance on 
one's own exertions, that for a whole year after our 
26* 



removal here I altogether abandoned my pencil and 
my pen; I thought I would never labor with them 
again. But I was mistaken in myself, as many 
times before I had been. I knew not the wants and 
necessities of my own nature. 

" The second winter I had continually a restless 
yearning for higher and nobler pursuits than the mere 
business of school-teaching ; that supplied our natural 
wants and necessities admirably, it is true, but there 
were longings of my mind that it became as neces- 
sary for me to supply. And so once more in the long 
winter evenings I resumed my pencils and pen, and 
I worked with them. It is impossible for me to ex- 
press to you the intense satisfaction following these 
labors ; it seemed as though I had found suddenly an 
Aladdin's lamp, and that it dispelled the darkness and 
gloom of undefined yearning, and showed me a true 
and a great end that I could accomplish ! I did not 
then immediately force my new productions upon 
the editors, but remembering well that one salutary 
lesson I received long ago, I strove hard to perfect 
myself. It would be wearisome for you to listen to 
the narration of my progress till I had gradually 
Inounted up into the notice of the noble people of the 
west; how kindly and charitably they hailed my 
writings ; how encouraging were the Jetters which, 
from many sources unexpected and unsought, I re- 
ceived, I will leave you to imagine — I felt then as 
though I were truly working out my destiny. Words 
crowded to my lips for utterance; thoughts pleaded 
in my brain to be heard ; I longed to speak words of 
encouragement and strength to others— such words 
as from my own experience I knew full well many 
an overburdened soul needed. I spoke them, and I 
humbly hope they found acceptance and regard in 
many a heart. 

" You will ask if I then was wholly satisfied ? You 
will ask if notoriety pleased me ? If I cared for no 
other and humbler good after I had attained that — in 
short, if I did not yearn for other love than that 
lavished on me by my own kin. In all calmness and 
confidence now, I can answer, yes! there were hopes 
unsatisfied, desires unfulfilled. Admiration was not 
all I craved — commendation not all I coveted. But 
years passed on, and with them the time when I could 
have rejoiced in loving and in being loved. The 
wild dream that haunted my mind of a perfect hap- 
piness on earth, of another kind of aflfection than I 
had yet received or given, went by. Coldness, and 
I am almost constrained to think at times, heartless- 
ness, have usurped the place once occupied by the 
winged god ; the altar which needed but a word to be 
enkindled and wrapped in flame, is torn away — a 
calm, immovable spirit occupies its place. I am 
not lonely or unhappy, only I feel strangely changed. 
I feel old in spirit ; there may be no cloud, but there 
certainly is no sunshine; passionless now, and with- 
out thtf least craving for human love, my years glide 
on. I am satisfied in having helped to make the hap- 
piness of those for whom I have labored, and yet, 
true to woman's belief, I must say, I am well aware 
that I have missed life's highest good ; I have passed 
by, in my eager search for a something that has not 
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satisfied, that bright possession which the poorest of 
earth's children, equally with the most exalted have 
extended to them by the hand of our benificent Father. 
Do you think I am strangely confiding with one whom 
for ten years I have not known by thought, or word, 
or deed? But we were children together; and I re- 
member how that you more than all I left behind me 
knew the thoughts and desires of my inner life. 
Doubtless, since we have come to be women^ we 
have both much changed, but at this hour I will be- 
lieve you sympathize with me as in the days of old. 

*' Not long ago there came one to me, a man gifted 
with noble intellectual faculties, and rich in heart- 
wealth ; he has wished me to be his wife ; but know- 
ing as I do what a very pauper I am m all that is 
best calculated to make his a happy home — you will 
understand I am not speaking of fortune or beauty 
now — I have declined his suit. I cannot regard him 
as I could have a few, but a few short years ago. I 
do not love him as my imagination tells me that 
woman can and should love. For a moment when 
I read his words, my heart beat wildly — I was happy ; 
but that passed quickly; I distrust myself; I do not 
wish ?ioto that any one should intrust to me a charge 
of their happiness through life ; it would be madness, 
and no less than foul wrong in me to wed with one 
whose afiection I could make but such a paltry return. 
I give to you the answer I sent him ; it is the sum 
total of my thoughts on this subject — and I would 
ask you as you read them, do you not think that 
there is but little to envy in one who has flung away 
a diamond, for a trifling but more brilliant gem ? 

TO . 

It is too late ; once, once I could have loved thee, 

Before roy heart g^ew passionless aud cold ; 
My years are few, but trials have out-worn me— 

In thought and struggle I am old — am old ! 
I hod not once been deaf to thy fond pleading — 

My soul had throbbed to hear thy ardent words ; 
But now no inward voice is interceding. 

Thy finger touches upon tuneless chords ! 

There was a time when, hadst thou breathed of love, 

A fire had swiftly kindled in my heart ; 
I would have coveted then, far, far above 

All earthly good — all that is set apart 
For the strong soul to labor for — a tone 

A look, such as thou gavest now to me, 



I would have gloried then to be thine own ; 
That time is past — it never more can be ! 

Once, when my heart beat strong with youth and hope, 

Once, when the future held a glorioas prize, 
Through the surrounding gloom I strove to grope, 

And to dose-thronging dangers shut my eyea. 
I fought for honor — fame. I thought that these 

Would buy for me that other, nobler good, 
For which I prayed upon my bended kueea. 

The boon of love — but fate my prayer withstood! 

Too many years have passed since that sweet dream- 
Too hard and ceaselMS has my atriving been ; 

Through the calm twilight now there cornea no gleam 
Of that wild hope— it cannot live again. 

It cannot be— 4boa wouldst not prize a gift 
So worthless as is all I have to give ; 

Thou wouldst not care from my cold heart to lift 
The burden 'neath which I am doomed to live ! 

Seek for a younger mind— a lighter aonl ; 

Seek one who has not been what I have been. 
I would not that around thy home should roll 

A cloud surcharged with gloomineaa and pain ; 
Seek one who hath not from her childhood aeeo 

Her inmost thoughts — the beat and brightest gold ; 
Seek one who smiles— one who yet dar^ to dream— 

Who has not * hardened to a crystal cold !' 

** And now, being quite sure that I have outwesriej 
you, and believing that you will gladly let the re- 
mainder of your interrogatories to day pasi mm* 
swered, I will conclude, with the earnest hope tkt 
you may never be tempted to barter the sacred afliEe' 
tions of your heart for any more alluring, but lea, 
oh, far less satisfying prize — in the name of o« 
childhood. 

"Always yours, 

" Lilt Rbvb." 

Dear reader, it may be proper to state, that despite 
this most emphatic disclaimer on the part of Lily, a 
western paper I have recently received, <wnf«iii* s 
notice of the marriage of the distinguisbed poetos, 

Lily Reeve, with the Hon. ^. Had it not 

been for this, one other proof of what is called the 
fickleness of woman's nature, you perceive I skosM 
have been enabled to end my story without a WMt- 
riage ; but you will bear in mind that this repsCitioi 
of the almost invariable climax, is not my ftidt! 
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Rbad on, yonng maiden. I will gage a kiss 
The page so earnestly thou porest o'er, 

To be the record of the ecstasies 
Of some great bard, or it may be the lore 
Of wild adventure by Armida's shore— 

Or how Diana wooed the Hunter^boy, 
Or how to Dido erst JSneas swore 



Unmeasured love. Read while thon BiBy>at snjof, 

For certainly as this bright mom of May 
Will lose its zest, thy happiness will finds. 

As Orient smiles of Spring too 1008 deosy, 
As clouds o'ershadow all the hMppj i^bdoi 

Now smiling in the early nKnrning's lay, 

Thy peerless beaaty e'en will 
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-HEIDELBEKG IN SEPTEMBER. 



The eun wae just eellingoa tbelaKiday or Aug^iui, I 
vrhea Ihe ponderoua tilwagtn. In which I hnd jour, 
neyed from Frankfon, rounded Iha foul of [be Holy 
Mounlain imo ihe Valley of the Nocliar, and Heidel- 

oily — waaslrolched oul before mo on the opposite 
Bide of Ihe river. Far above il rose ihe wooded 
Kaiaeraluhl, midwHy down wboee ^ide hung Ihe 
gnnite baslioiu, lerracea and roulleda hulls o( ihe 
Tamed Caslle. Heavy maieei of ivy bu«g froiu iu 
■rcbes, and overran Ibe quaial tculplure ofiu walle, 
while the foliage of iu gardens waa visible behind, 
deep in the shadow of Ihe mounlaia. A faiul yellow 
glow trembled over ihe piaea and bircbes on Ibe top 
of the KBiserelubl, and kept Ihe ulear bine un the 
diatani hills up Iba Neckar. Down the eie«p palhg 
of Ihe Holy Mountain, on my left, tsiue Ihe peaisani. 
girls, wilh baskets on Iheir heads, laden wiih Ibe 
purple clusters of the Muscalet, and lalking Iu eavb 
other gayly over garden-walla, and under arbors, 
which made a "green twilight" even at noon. 
Careless students, pipe in hand, sauniered along the 
river bank, listening to ibe sweet evening cbimes, 
rung first in Ihe towers of the Haupitifi^he, and 
laken up like an echo, from village to village, among 
Ihe hills. 

Looking forward to Heidelberg as a place for rest 
and quiet aludy, there was aomeihing peculiarly 
gralel'ul and Iranquilizing in the scene. To my eyes 
the scenery presented a mingling of the wild wilh 
the cultivated— of Ibe pastoral with ibe grand — a 
combinalion so inspiring that I found il dilficull 1o 

From Ibe river bank, above the bridge, cannon be- 
gan firing a closing salute for tbs Grand Duke's 
birth-day, and my heart never kept mure bounding 
lime to Ibe minute-giins on a Fourlh of July at 
home. The German passengers in the eilvagea 
were highly gratified by my dellghl, for all Getnmns 
are proud of Heidelberg. 

By a piece of good fortune thm friends who had 
left me al Mayence and arrived ihe duy before, hap- 
pened to be passing up tbe main itreel when Ike 
vehicle stopped, and I wai spared the rirk ofsenrch- 
ing for them, which, to one ignorant of ihelangusge, 
was no slight lask. 

In a day or two, bylhehelpofaro/f^i'i^'/drf, who 
Ipoke hair a doxen worda of English, we obtained 
rooms in a large house overhanging Ihe Kecbar, 
From one side we looked upon Ihe Heil igenberg, so 
near that we could bear the girls singing amDnglhe 
vines everyraoming, andall day long the rapid river 
below us was noisy with raAsmen, guiding ihe pines 
Ihey had felled among Ihe Suabian bills down to the 
Rhine, On the other side Ibe Kaiserslubl stood be- 
tween na and tbe eaalern sky, and we alwajii saw 
the smtfiae first on the opposite mounlsins. In the 



The valley of the Neokar is narrow, and only the 
Itle slopes whicb here nn<l there lie between ibe 
61 of 111 wooded mouniBiiis ore capable of culiiva- 
DD. Higher up, there are clena and meadows of 
ixuriaiii grew, to which ilic peasants drive their 
iitle, furiher siill, il is barren and rocky, and upon 
tbe Buminits dwells s soliiuJu as complete a* upon 
Ihe unsettled prairies of Ihe far West, An hour's 
ilk takes one from Ibe buity nireels of Ihe little city 
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lay explore Ihe paths he finds leading far 
among the hills, for weeks togeiher, without ex beusl- 
iiig Ibeir store of new scenes and influences. The 
calm impressiveness of these mountain landscapes 
disposes Ihe niiind (o qulei thought, and one who has 
felt Ibem till their »pitil grew familiar, ia at no loss 
ID coiaprehend ibe inspiration from which Schiller, 
Qhland and Haufi'have sung. 

Il is a favorite bsbil wilh Ihe Heidelbergen, and 
one inio which the traveler willingly falls, to spend 
the last hour or two of daylight in a walk by the 
Neckar, in tbe gardens of the caslle, or off in Ibe 
forei-U. A.1 spots of especial beauty rustic inns have 

is furnished wilh beer, cool from its underground 
vaults, and ihick curds, to which a relish is given by ■ 
sugar and powdered clnnamcii. The m«l noted of 
ihebe places is the Wolfebrunnen, about a mile and 
a half from Ihe city, in a lonely glen, high up on the 
mountain. A large slone ba^in, two cenluriea old, 
stands there, pouring out a ? ireem of the coldeal and 
purest waler, dammed up below to form a small 
pool, in which hundreds of Iroui breed and grow lal 
from the benevolence of visilen. A wooden inn, 
two stories high, with balconies on all aides, is 
nestled among ihe trees, and farlber down the stream 
a little mill does its steady work from year to year. 
A party was once formed by our German friends, 
end we spent a whole Saiurdity afternoon in Ibis de- 
licious retreat. Frau Dr. S -, who was always 

ready for any piece of social merriment, had the 
managemenl of Ihe eicuraiou, and directed us wilh - 
tbe skill of a general, Fraiilein Marie, her niece, a 
blooming maiden of elghiecii, and Madame Louise 
, a sprightly lillle widn* from Manheim, wilh 

were her subjeels. Every thing was arranged wilh 
precision before we started. Tbe books, tbe cards, 
the music (Including a mU9l pulieni guitar] were dis- 
Irihuied among those best able to carry them, and 
we finally siarled, without any particular order of 
much. German etiquette forbids a lady (o take lbs 
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arm of a male friend, unless she is betrothed to him ; 
talking is allowed, fortunately. 

As we climbed to the terraces of the castle, we 
could see the thread of the Rhine, in the distance, 
sparkling through the haze. The light air which 
came down the Neckar was fragrant with pine and 
the first falling leaves of summer trees. The vine- 
yards below us were beginning to look crisp and 
brown, but hanging from stake to stake the vines 
were bent down by blue clusters, with the bloom 
still upon them. Troops of light-hearted students, 
children, blue-eyed and blond-haired, and contented 
citizens, were taking the same path, and like them, 
we forgot every thing but the sense of present hap- 
piness. 

We had a table spread upon the upper balcony of 
the inn, after our scattered forces returned from 
many a long ramble up the glen and out on the 
meadows. Frau Dr. S ordered a repast, and the 
" landlady's daughter" — not the sweet maid of Uh- 
land's song, but a stout-armed and stout-waisted 
damsel — brought us a jar of curds, dripping with the 
cool water in which it had stood. A loaf of brown 
bread next made its appearance, followed by a stone 
jug of foaming beer, and two or three dishes of those 
prune-tarts peculiar to Germany, completed the fare. 
On the porch below us, two or three musicians played 
waltzes, and the tables around the fountain were 
filled with students, laughing, clinking theii' beer- 
glasses, or trolling some burschen chorus. Our own 
table did not lack the heartiest spirit of mirth ; this 

could not be otherwise so long as Frau Dr. S 

sat at the head of it. The students were gay and full 
of life, and even Dr. S , the most earnest and 
studious of the party, was so far influenced by the 
spirit of the time, that he sang the ^* King of Thule'* 
with more warmth than I had thought possible. 

The afternoon sped away like a thought, and 
Heidelberg was forgotten until the faint sound of its 
evening chimes came up the valley. We returned 
in time to see a glowing sky fade over the mountains 
ofAIsatia, and then first, as the twilight gathered, 
came the remembrance of home — a remembrance 
which did not chide the happiness of the day. 

One of these excursions was accompanied by a 
diflerent and less agreeable finale. A small party 
had been arranged to visit the ruins of St. Michael's 
Chapel, on the summit of the Holy Mountain. I had 
ascended it previously, after an hour's climbing, di- 
rectly up the side, but as ladies were to accompany 
us, it was necessary to take a winding road, two or 
three miles in length, to reach the chapel. We 
mounted, by flights of steps through the terraced 
vineyards, to the Philosopher's Walk, followed it to 
a retired glen called the Angels' Meadow, and then 
entered a forest-road. The wind roared loudly 
among the trees, and the sky grew darker as we 
ascended, but we took little heed of these signs. 
Finally, however, on reaching a rocky point whence 
we could look down on the Rhine-plain, we were 
somewhat alarmed to see a heavy rain-cloud ap- 
proaching from the west. The chapel was still half 
a mile distant, and its open walls and dismantled 



towers could afibrd us no protection, so there irt» 
nothing left but to turn about and descend witii a^: 
speed. 

The rain had just crossed the Rhine, and would 
probably be half an hour in reaching us, and a$ ve 
could trace its misty advance on the sheet of Uod- 
scape below us, we hoped to time our rate of walk- 
ing so as to reach some shelter before it struck the 
mountain. Vain hope! — before "we reached the 
Angels' Meadow the wind fairly howled amoof tbe 
trees, and swept over us, laden ymih dust uA 
showers of leaves. Tbe rain followed, and as ov 
path led over the exposed ridge of the mountain, tk 
arrows of the storm smote piiileaaly in our faces. 
The ladies shrieked, tbe men groaned, and, like Kor 
val's barbarians, we " rushed like a torrent,"— «iid 
with a torrent — " upon the vale." When we arrived 
at the village of Neuenheim the shower was nearlj 
over, but it might have continued all day, wiihom 
more eflTect upon us. 

The village of Ziegelhausen, up the Neckar, witk 
its grim old convent, gardens and cascades, and the 
delightful arbors of vine, reaching down to the rtrj 
brink of the river, is another favorite place of resort. 
The pastor of its church, who was familiar with ow 
Grcrman friends, would frequently join us in an afle^ 
noon walk, followed by a cup of tea in the garden cf 
the inn, and frequently by a share in tbe games of 
the village children. The pastor was a most jovial, 
genial character ; he sang very finely — indeed, he 
was brother to the primo tenore in the Opera ai 
Brunswick — and his wit was inexhaustible. His le* 
ligion was as genuine as his cheerfulness; it was do 
gloomy ascetism, which looked on mirth as sin, btf 
a joyous, aflectionate and abounding spirit, bright » 
God's sunshine and as unconscious of its Uessiof. 
How happily passed those September af^emoow, 
warmed by such true social feeling, and refreshed by 
all the kindly influences of nattire ! If a return Uke 
this to the simple joys of the child's heart be but ob- 
tained by the mature age of a nation, I could almost 
wish this country might grow old speedily. The 
restless energy of Youth is still upon us. *She natioB 
overflows with active impulses, which fear nothiif, 
and yield to nothing. We have not yet felt the need 
of Rest. 

I have said nothing of my struggles with the pe^ 
verse Oerman language — my daily sieges, advanc- 
ing from trench to trench, till the strong fortieai 
stormed and all its priceless stores in my 
I have not spoken of my blunders arising from igno- 
rance and inexperience, nor tbe novelty of cuBtoms 
and life so diflerent from ours. These would be 
tedious, nor are they necessary to give some impres- 
sion of Heidelberg in its most delightful season. Tbe 
most romantic and picturesque of all German citieti 
and therefore most thronged by romanoe-honting 
tourists, its good old social character is still happily 
preserved. The last Revolution has fortmiataly 
spared it, and in spite of railroads beside its mooo- 
tains, and steamboats on the Neckar, it witl be for 
many years to come one of the plfmnniott spots in 
Europe. 
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The gross of the field shall be now my theme, 
For when winter is past, and the snow 

Has melted away from the earth like a dream. 
No flowers that in loveliness g^row 

More dear, or more beantiful ever can be 

Thau the simple grass of the field to me. 

It springs np so quick, when showers call aloud 

For every thing glad to come forth ; 
And when the sun bursts from his rainbow-cloud, 

As the rniji passes off to the north — 
It shines in his glory, and laughs in his light. 
The green g^ass of the field, so glistening and bright. 

Happy children love in the grass to play, 

Thick and soft for their dancing feet ; 
And there the wild bees gather honey all day 

From the clover so blushing and sweet. 
And find no stores that the garden can yield 
Are richer than those from' the grass of the field. 

The lark makes his nest in the twining grass, 
And methinks when he soars to the skies. 

And sings the clear notes that all others surpan, 
His gladness must surely arise 

From the lowly content of that innocent breast, 

Which finds in the grass of the field a safe nest. 



There are few who notice the delicate flower 
That blooms in the grass at their feet. 

Yet the proudest plant in the greenhouse or bower 
Is not fairer, or more complete ; 

And to those who observ^— it is clearly revealed 

That God clothes with beauty the grass of the field. 

The mower comes out so busy and blythe. 

At the dawn of a summer's day. 
And the tall waving grass at the stroke of his scythe 

Is cut down and withers away : 
But the fragrance it sends over valley and hill 
Makes the grass of the field loved and lovely still. 

And while on the perishing grass we look, 

A soft voice in the summer wind 
Will whisper the words of the Holy Book 

To the humble and thoughtful mind. 
" All flesh is as grass," it will seem to say — 
** Lake the flower of the grass ye shall pass away." 

But oh ! we will hope with a faith secure— 
Through the years of this mortal strife— 

On the words of the Lord, which forever endure, 
For in them is eternal life : 

Thus lessons of truth all our pleasures will yield. 

And wisdom we '11 learu from the grass of the field. 



-«••■ 



TO AN ABSENT SISTER. 



BT MBS. MABT O. H0B8V0BD. 



Tht natal room hath dawned again 

With pure and cloudless ray ; 
May Peace and Hope attend thy steps. 

Sweet sister, on this day. 

It is the first that ever found 

Me severed from thy side, 
And tears will mingle with my prayer 

At mom ajid eventide. 

For I have yeamed to lay my hand 

In blessing on thy brow. 
And speak the earnest words of love 

That stir my spirit now ; 

Have longed, but longed in vain, to meet 

The dark and sunny eye. 
That has from childhood been to me 

A star in every sky. 

Have sought amid a stranger band 

The smile I loved so well, 
And lived iji spirit o'er again 

A sorrowful farewell ! 

And thou hast mivsed a Mrarm caress. 

And wept its loss, I know. 
For we were joined as flowers that spring 

From the same root below; 



The early sunbeam as it stole 

Across our quiet room, 
Seemed to thy tearful eyes to wear 

An all unwonted gloom. 

And low winds seemed with mournful wail 

The forest leaves to thrill. 
As memory whispered that thou hadst 

A vacant place to fill. 

But we have loved as few can love. 
For years, through storm and shine. 

And though our paths lie separate now, 
Thy heart still clings to mine. 

By childhood's smiles and youth's gay dreams. 

By memories of the dead. 
By the stem discipline of grief, 

My soul to thine is wed : 

links as eternal as the prayer 

We used to breathe at even, 
As ever-during as the vow 

That binds us unto Heaven. 

Then blessings on thee, dearest one, 

My heart leaps o'er the sea ; 
I feel thy breath upon my cheek, 

Blay Ood wateh over thee. 



TASTE. 



BT MISS AUOUSTA. C. TWI008. 



This seems a little word, while we repeat it less 
than one second of time Is consumed, yet in its sig- 
nification it is a great word — a word of vast and un- 
measured import : 

By it we understand a just appreciation of the 
good, the beautiful, the pleasant, the worthy and the 
useful: 

Still it is not alike to all : Tastes differ with cha- 
ractersj and characters with men. By an all wise 
Creator was this so ordained, and in every thing we 
see the wisdom and the beauty of His system. 

Suppose, for instance, we pass in fancy around 
this vast globe, as we prepress onward, countries, 
climates, men and characters undergo every con- 
ceivable grade of change. Gradually we pass from 
regions inhabited by enlightened men — men of learn- 
ing and deep research, men to whom Science seems 
to have lent her very self, until we come to a race 
of beings between whom and the brute creation 
there is scarcely a demarcation : Yet each and every 
one of these thousands upon thousands of countless 
beings has his own peculiar sphere of action, and his 
own especial tastes, adapted to his position and cir- 
cumstances. 

Taste may, however, be improved or debased, 
elevated to the highest appreciations, the noblest con- 
ceptions, or lowered to the most sordid views, the 
most groveling level, and this is left to man himself 
— to rise or fall, to sink or soar, is left to his own 
choice, and is within his own power. 

Of course this remark is not unqualified, it is not 
intended that the natives of Central Africa, or of the 
inhabited regions around the Poles, can improve 
their moral condition, and rise to the same high 
standard as may the enlightened nations of Europe 
or of our own loved country. To assert such a 
thing would be preposterous, to expect it ridiculous. 
Our resources are not their resources, our advantages 
not theirs, but there is implanted in the breast of 
every man a frame- work and basis, with which, and 
upon which, he may build something that shall make 
him better than he now is. And the greater his ad- 
vantages, the vaster the amount of material furnished 
him wherewith to work, the more will be expected 
of him, and higher and higher will the eyes of men 
rise, seeking for the pinnacles of that temple of the 
mind which they of a right expect him to rear. 

To ensure without fail the meeting of their views, 
(perchance to surpass them,) it is not sufficient to 
seize indiscriminately and pile block upon block, 
and stone upon stone. It is not sufficient to heap up 
a vast mountain of brick and mortar, jumbled to- 
gether without taste or elegan< e, and then write upon 
it— This is Parian marble — ^these are classic propor- 
tions. This will not do, the cheat will be found out, 



and Ridicule will mingle her laughter with the tbati 
and jeers of the multitude as they mock and acuik 
shallow attempt at imposition. 

What then is to be done? 

This — let us seek Taste, let us acquaint ourwtra 
with her, coax her, court her, make her oar owl 
and we are safe. But we must be sure it is no in- 
postor, no false being who assumes the name, for 
there are such, and they are to be shonned. We 
must ** be sure we are right, then" onward, right 
onward. 

True taste will teach us to select the choice blocb, 
the finely grained and unflawed marble, she will bi4 
us to reject the huge, coarse, glittering rocks wiik 
which some will strive to dazsle our eyes and Die- 
lead our judgment, and cause us to turn aside frost 
those brittle and perishing kinds which will souee 
bear handling. 

Having ch(sen our materials, now let us boiii 
Up go the blocks one after another, and high tk 
temple grows. Day by day it increases io beighi, 
but why is it men stand and gaze 'with mortified ui 
disappointed looks upon the structure? Why doio 
sounds of encouragement, no acclamations aii 
shouts of admiration reach the ear? Hear them* 
son — ^we sought Taste — we courted her, we bid her 
aid us seek our materials, and teach us how to jodge 
of them. She did so — ^tbat done vre scorned her aid, 
we forgot her, and trusting in ourselves weTeaiedi 
vast work of folly. 

But *< nil desperandumf^* there is yet time. Tctr 
down the monument of heedlessoeas and call Ttiie 
to teach us once again. Faithful she reCums at oar 
bidding. Now hark to the sound of the mallet sad 
chisel as they ring against the stone, chip by cUp 
of superfluous material is worked away, piece hf 
piece which is un needed is broken off and tkrovi 
aside until some other work shall call them iHo 
use. 

Now seems to become exhumed, as from a grave 
of stone and rubbish, the massive pedestal, ths im 
base, the graceful column, the sculptured capfial wai 
the rich cornice. Day by day, and hoar by bov, 
these multiply in true and classic beauty, and higher 
and higher skyward soars the now elegant stmetore, 
until, amid the shouts and admiration of the worM, 
the voice of Keason proclaims that Tasle hai 
fashioned it. 

This, then, is an edifice, a work werthy of the 
mind, formed from materials the choicesi wilhii 
man's reach, wrought out and builded by the haod of 
Taste ; it is worthy to be gazed upon, to be admired 
and copied by all. 

Age aHer age will go by, but still it will stand fins, 
and beautiful, and admired as when ths artkt gafs 
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the last stroke, and proclaimed it to the world as 
finished. 

Are proofs required, among the names of the an- 
cients may be found those time-honored and long 
worshiped ones of Lysippus, Polycletus, Praxiteles, 
Timanthes, Appelles, Zeuxis, Parrhasius, Plato, 
Aristotle, Pliny, Ovid, PoUio, Catullus, Demos- 
thenes, Thucydides, Xenophon, Aristophanes, Or- 
T pbeus, Archiloeus and Timotbeus, together with 
^t many, many of their cotemporaries, for whose 
sames I have no space, but whose memories are 
■till, and still are to be, revered. 

Following in the path which these have hewn 
llirough the thickets of prejudice and ignorance 
eomes a long bright train. Amidst the stars of this 
kitter day firmament gleam conspicuous the names 
ef Banks, Young, Cole, West, White, Vandyck, 
Tiiso, Titian, Rittenhouse, Mozart, Milton, Crabbe, 
Oallileo and Godfry, and ever and anon new and 
Willimt planets flash forth and shed their glad efiul- 
giviiee around. 
Coald this be without Taste? 
It could not. Glorious and rich and varied as are 
tiie works of those whose efibrts and the productions 
of whose minds have tended to elevate and improve 
our condition, they never could have been without 
Taste to stggest — Taste to aid, and Taste to accom- 
plish the mighty, the stupenlbus, the gigantic works 
they have wrought. 

What was it, let us inquire, that induced the 
ancient Egyptians to build the city of Thebes in 
such glorious magnificence that even its ruins pro- 
duced effects upon historians to cause them to be 
immortalized? Homer tells of her hundred gates, 
from each of which two hundred chariots and ten 
thousand warriors could issue at a time. To her 
palaces painting and sculpture had lent all their art, 
combining to render this city one of the glories of the 
world. Was not this Taste ? 

What, too, induced them to erect those monmnents 
of the strength of man and tyranny of kings — ^the 
Obelisks and Pyramids, to erect them in such huge 
size and vast strength that e«till they stand, as through 
long ages they have stood, firm and immovable as 
the " everlasting hills?" 
Taste. 

I^eed we ask Astronomy, that grand and elevating 
science, the contemplation of which forces upon us 
our own insignificance, and raises us from " Nature 
up to Nature's God" — that science which teaches us 
to admire and wonder, to gaze and fear, to glorify 
and adore the Great Being who formed " Arcturus, 
Orion and the Pleiades." Need we ask to what con- 
siderations upon the part of man we are indebted for 
the important and immense researches which all 
lie open to us, which teach us to trace out the con- 
stellations, and *'call the stars by their names" — 
which drew Phytheas from his home and caused 
him to wander imsatisfied with the observations he 



was able to make in his own country, from the Pil- 
lars of Hercules to the mouth of the Tanais — which 
made Egypt, Rome, Spain, France, G^ermany and 
Denmark the cradles of the then infant science? 

Is it necessary to reply it is Taste ? 

Turn we then to Philosophy, and in the deep re- 
searches of Thales, the moral reasoning of Socrates, 
the eloquence of Plato, and the disinterestedness of 
Zenocrates read of Taste. 

Chemistry, with all its brilliant discoveries, and 
Rhetoric, in its elegance, speak of it. 

Music, Oratory, History, Greograpby, Grammar 
and Physic are each and all of them proofs of Taste 
in its truth and purity ; and Poetry shouts forth with 
glad and eager pride Eureka ! we have found it. 

The beauty, delicacy and usefulness of Botany, 
the rich and varied hue of the flowers, those ** gems 
of earth," whisper softly to us of Taste; and the 
importance of Anatomy proves it. 

Metaphysics and Geometry demonstrate its truth; 
while the wild bird*s carol hymns forth its notes of 
praise and gladness to the Creator of it and of that 
element of man's happiness. Taste. 

It is here, it is there, it is everywhere, one grand, 
pervading principle, one first element, one chief in- 
gredient of all things. 

It was implanted in the mind by Him who formed 
us, and it is as much the duty of man to cultivate and 
improve his taste, as it is his duty to improve and 
cultivate any other talent lent him to keep; and he 
will be considered no more excusable for wrapping 
this precious deposit in a napkin and hiding it away 
than was the servant of old, who buried the talent 
until the coming of his lord. Let us then cultivate 
Taste, each according to the kind and portion 
given us. 

It has been said that " every man is born to excel 
in something, and the only reason so many fail is 
they mistake their calling." Be this as it may, it 
sounds marveloiisly like sense, and it would be well 
for every one to examine strictly, that he may dis- 
cover wherein it is intended he shall excel, and what 
the peculiar Taste or Tastes may be which, to him- 
self, to society at large, and to a higher power than 
either, it is his duty to cultivate. 

Yet although Taste has been given us, and we are 
required to improve and use it to the best advantage, 
it is not intended there are no other gif\s bestowed 
on man which can equal it. That would be to 
assume for it more than could well be proven. It is 
intended that Taste shall act as a means of enjoy- 
ment and happiness, as a means whereby we can in- 
vestigate causes, and admire and apply efl*ects — a 
means whereby we can dive into the very depths of 
science and open the sealed treasure- house of know- 
ledge — a means of searching out the beauties and 
glories of creation, and comprehending, as far as the 
mind of man is capable of comprehending, the won* 
derful omnipotence of the Deity. 



THE MAN OF MIND AND THE MAN OF MONEY. 



BT T. 8. ARTHUR. 



At nineteen, Silas Loring left college and went 
into a store to be educated for a merchant. At the 
same time, a school-companion, named Alfred Bene- 
dict, with whom he had been intimate, was placed 
by hij> parents in the counting-room of a large shipper. 
The two young men had enjoyed equal advantages, 
so far as education was concerned ; but they had im- 
proved these advantages differently. The father of 
Loring early impressed upon his mind the idea that 
wealth gave a man all power and influence in the 
world ; that it was the greatest good that could be 
sought ; while the father of Benedict urged his son 
to gain knowledge as the highest and best possession. 
The two young men had been influenced, as well by 
their natural tastes and feelings as by the opinions 
and advice of their pa rent!*. On leaving college, 
Loring left behind him all affection for literature or 
scientific pursuits, and took with him only an ardent 
desire to become wealthy, accompanied by a con- 
fident assurance that he possessed the ability required 
to attain the summit of his wishes. Benedict, on the 
contrary, entered the world with his love of know- 
ledge as active as ever, and his desire for its attain- 
ment more ardent than when be passed at first over 
the threshold of Wisdom's temple. 

Equal as to external advantages, the two young 
men started in the world. Neither of their parents 
were rich, though both were able to give their chil- 
dren a good education, that surest guaranty of suc- 
cess. But difference of purpose in a few years made 
a great difference in their relative positions. When 
Loring was twenty- five years of age he was a partner 
in the house where he had served his apprenticeship, 
and the most active and really intelligent business 
man in the firm; while Benedict was merely a book- 
keeper, receiving a salary of twelve hundred dollars 
a year. All the energies of the active mind of Loring, 
inspired by his love of money, were given to busi- 
ness ; while the no less active mind of Benedict vtras 
as deeply absorbed in literary pursuits and scientific 
investigations. As a book-keeper, the latter was 
faithful, attentive and accurate, and valued by his 
employers; but beyond his journal and ledger his 
thoughts never penetrated the arcana of trade. lie 
had no affection for it. His mind loved rather to 
explore the arcana of knowledge, and gather in from 
fields that were ever opening before him, rich harvests 
of intelligence. 

In the manners and appearance of the two young 
men there was also a noticeable change. Loring bad 
an air of self-importance, and an off-hand, dashing 
sort of manner, that bespoke a mind well satisfied 
with itself, and conscious of having done something. 
But Benedict had become more quiet and unobtrusive. 
He looked like a man who did not entertain a very 



high opinion of himself, as beio§^ of conseqneBra ■ 
the community. 

As men appear in society, so are tbey wnDf 
estimated by the mass. Loring vrma bowed to acrai 
the street a dozen times in every squsre ; was met ■ 
company by a hearty shake of the band, and trenei 
wherever he went as an individual of sooie iap» 
tance. And such he really felt himself to be. BeB»> 
diet, on the contrary, might vmik a dosea sqam 
without receiving a nod, or mingle in society asdbi 
almost unnoticed and alone. But he did not fedikii 
In fact he was hardly conscious of it ; for be rardy, 
if ever, thought any thing about the estimstiot m 
which others held him. His mind was in a hi^ 
and purer region. 

The intimate friendship that had existed betwca 
Loring and Benedict, did not continue rery ksf 
after they left college, although they remained fricadb 
and acquaintances, and were interested in each dla 
for some years. But, lAer Loring had changed ftm 
a clerk to a merchant, he began to feel that Im wm 
no longer on a level with a mere book-keeper, vfei 
was likely to remain a book-keeper for life, lis^ 
chants were now his associates. Men who wed it 
bow to him with distant formality, now took hinei^ 
dially by the hand, and were as familiar with lua« 
he had been with mere clerks before. He 
received invitations to the houses of i 
and was introduced into a new and higher eirda 
In this circle he never met his old friend Bffswlif*^ 
Is it any wonder that he looked down vpoo bin m 
an inferior ? None. We see by meaaa of the sm^ 
sphere by which we are surrounded, whether wt 
turally or spiritually. The atmosphere in 
mind of Loring breathed and saw, 
from the one that gave life and ▼ision to the moA d 
Benedict, that he was unable to see by it At tm 
quality and character of bis friend. He conld Mt ii 
his own atmosphere, bat that which sorroanded tke 
humble book-keeper was darkness to hia eyes. 

Thus the years went by, Loring aeeomolatiBggoU) 
and Benedict treasures of know l edge, that a e iik r 
moth nor rust could corrupt, nor thieres break thrcNfk 
and steal. As these treasures increased, he bifu to 
feel a desire to impart something of what he pof 
sessed to others. This desire prompted him to 
out his reflections, experiences, and the 
that were constantly pressing in upon hia miBd,asi 
send them to the various literary and solentifleioaraih 
for publication. It was not long before this bramN 
him into honorable notice, and made his muoe ftmiiv 
to men of intelligence throoghoot the oovMry, wiA 
many of whom he gradually came into eonsi- 
pondence. 

<<What has become of Bcnedfastf" arind Mr. 
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Loring, one day of the merchant whose book-keeper 
he had been for nnany years. *'I have missed him 
from your store for some lime." 

** He left me \everal months ago,'* was the reply. 
" How came thai? But I suppose his mind got so 
lost in his literary pursuits that he was no longer 
good for any thing as a clerk." 

"He was faithful and correct to the last," promptly 
answered the individual to whom this remark was 
made. "I never had and never expect to have a 
more valuable clerk than Benedict. But he has ob- 
tained a better place, and one more suited to his 
tastes and abilities." 

"Ah, where has he gone?" 

" To Bowtloin College. The Professorship of 

■vras offered to him, and he accepted it." 

"I did n't know that he had any friends away off 
there. Isn't it rather singular that he should be ap- 
|K>inted to such a chair? Do you think him capable 
of filling it?" 

"I presume those who appointed him knew his 
ability?" 

"Didheapply for it?" 

" No. He knew nothing of the vacancy until he 
'Was notified of his appointment." 

" That is a little singular," remarked Loring, won- 
dering for the moment how a man of so little im- 
portance, and no very distinguished ability, should 
be voluntarily tendered a high professorship in 
Bowdoin College. But the wonder did not occupy 
his mind very long. It passed away with the thought 
of his old school-friend. 

Great activity and energy in a business already 
firmly established, in which was ample capital, made 
Loring the possessor, in a few years, of quite a hand- 
some property. Ambitious of a more rapid increase 
of fortune, and believing that he ought to have the 
entire benefit of his activity, energy, and capacity 
for trade, he withdrew from the hou^e in which he 
was a partner, and commen(^ed business alone. He 
did not err in his calculations. The results was as 
favorable as he had expected. Money came in more 
rapidly, and with its accumulation rose his ideas of 
his own importance, until he looked down upon 
every man whose coffers were not quite as full as 
his own, at the same time that he felt himself to be 
as good as any millionaire in the land. 

It is a little singular how the mere possession of 
money raises a man's ideas of his own importance, 
and causes him to think meanly of all who are not 
favored with any considerable portion of this world's 
goods. Upon what a slender basis of real worth do 
men sometimes build a towering structure of self- 
conceit ! Wealth is very rarely the correspon- 
dent of solid virtue and sterling merit in those who 
possess it ; not that men of wealth are less virtuous 
or meritorious as a class, but wealth, upon which 
most persons value themselves, is not the true 
standard for estimating the man. It never gives 
quality to the heart, principles to the mind, nor to the 
understanding rational intelligence. 

As Mr. Loring continued to grow richer, his ideas 
of his own importance continued to rise, until he felt 
27 



himself quite an " exclusive" in society. At the age 
of forty, he determined to take a trip across the 
Atlantic, and see the world abroad. He must spend 
some time in London, Paris and Italy. In order to 
be prepared for this journey, he bruf^hed up his French, 
and spent his leisure time in reading about the places 
he proposed to visit. So far as his knowledge of 
matters and things in his own country, out of the 
mercantile sphere, was concerned, it was very 
limited. Even in politics he was not very well 
posted up. As to what was doing in literature and 
science, he was altogether ignorant. He was a 
successful merchant, and that was about all that could 
be said of him. 

All things ready, Mr. Loring took passage in a 
steamer for Liverpool. The ship had cast ofif her 
moorings, and was gliding swiftly along the smooth 
waters of the bay, when the merchant, in turning 
his eyes from the diminishing city to the nearer and 
more palpable objects on board the vessel that was 
bearing him on to the ocean, noticed a familiar face. 
At first he was at a loss where to place its owner. 
But soon his memory was clear upon that subject. 
His old friend, Benedict, was a fellow-passenger ! 
The eyes of the latter were upon him, and his coun- 
tenance about expressing a pleasurable recognition, 
when Loring turned away and glanced back again 
upon the dim and distant city. He did not wish to 
renew the acquaintance. When he next looked 
around upon his companions for the voyage, Bene- 
dict was not to be seen. 

There were one himdred passengers on board, and 
among them several men of high reputation in the 
United Slates. A former Governor of Mast^achusetts, 
whose name and fame were familiar to every one, 
was among the number ; also two men from the 
South, who had distinguished themselves during 
many years in the national legislature. One of them 
had held the office of Secretary of State. Besides 
these, there were many men of standing and character 
both from the mercantile class and the learned pro- 
fessions. In looking over the list of passengers, 
Mr. Loring was well satisfied to find himself in such 
good company. The only drawback was the pre- 
sence of so obscure an individual as Mr. Benedict, 
with whom he had once been acquainted, but to- 
ward whom he must now, in justice to his own 
character and position, conduct himself as a stranger. 

Such were the reflections of Mr. Loring, as he 
turned from the vessel's side and went below, late 
in the afternoon of the day on which they had sailed. 
On entering the cabin, the first objects that met his 
eyes were the ex-governor of Massachusetts and 
Mr. Benedict engaged in conversation. This sur- 
prised him at first, but on reflection, he explained the 
circumstance by supposing that Benedict had intruded 
himself upon the individual with whom he was con- 
versing, and that the latter submitted to the intrusion 
from mere politeness. He sat down at some dis- 
tance from them, expecting to see their interview 
quickly terminated. But he was disappointed in 
this, for the parties grew more and more interested. 
Whenever Benedict spoke, he observed that the 
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other listened with deep attention, and that his 
manner toward him was always respectful, and some- 
times even deferential. The conversation was pro- 
longed until tea-time, and then the two men separated. 

There was something in this that the man of 
wealth could not understand. 

On the next day Mr. Loring sought an opportunity 

to make the formal acquaintance of Mr. , from 

the Bay State, through the introduction of a friend 
on board, who presented him as " one of our first 

merchants," going out lo visit Europe. Mr. 

was very polite, and made some commonplace re- 
marks to the merchant, who replied with a self-im- 
portance in his manner that did not make the im- 
pression he designed. The ex- governor knew just 
how much money was worth as a standard by which 
to estimate the man. The words, " one of our first 
merchants," made no impression upon him what- 
ever. In fact, he scarcely noticed it. After talking 
a short time with Mr. Loring, with a polite bow he 
move4 away and joined Mr. Benedict, who was 
standing on the opposite side of the vessel. He was 
soon again in clo&e conversation with this obscure 
individual. 

Loring was not only surprised at this, but chafed. 
It puzzled as well as annoyed him. He could not 
but remark that Mr. Benedict was perfectly at his 
ease with the distinguished individual who had just 
left him, and that there was nothing in the manner of 

Mr. approaching to condescension. Not many 

minutes elapsed before they were joined by a third 

person, to whom Mr. pre^ented Loring*8 old 

friend in a formal introduction. This individual was 
from the South. He had formerly held the office of 
Secretary of State at Watihiugton. At the mention 
of Mr. Benedict's name he shook him warmly by the 
hand, and treated him with marked attention. The 
three men then went below, where Loring saw them, 
about an hour afterward, in the centre of a group of 
five or six, all men of standing and character in the 
United States. Benedict was speaking, and all were 
listening to him with deep attention. 

" Can it be possible that his fortunes have changed — 
that he has become wealthy?" the merchant said to 
himi'elf ; and a feeling of rC'ipect for his old acquaint- 
ance arose in his mind. 

Day after day went by, and still Mr. Benedict con- 
tinued to be on terms of intimacy with these men, 
while they treated Mr. Loring, who was introduced 
to them by a friend, with reserved and distant po- 
liteness. 

" Who is that man?" asked the merchant, afi*ecting 
not to know Benedict. The question was put to a 
fellow-passenger. 

''That's Professor Benedict," replied the person 
addressed, manifesting surprise at the question. 
" Are you not acquainted with him ?'* 

Loring shook his head. 

" You have heard of him, of course ?^ 

" I can't say that I have." 

*' Not heard of Professor Benedict !" The pas- 
senger looked into the face of Loring with a broad 
fttare. " Why he is known from one end of our 



country to the other as a dialingruwbed scholar mi 
man of science. His articles in the Quarterly It 
view, and his essays on Political and Social Econcaf. 
" Wealth and Labor," " The Time*," etc, bie 
won for him an enviable reputation. There trefrw 
abler men in our country than Professor Beoediet^ 

Mr. Loring asked no further questions. He kk 
rebuked and mortified. Rich as he was, andkighly 
as he valued himself, he felt that the man of iMA- 
lect was ranked higher than the man of money, h 
the small compass of that steam- vesael werecloMnd 
together men of wealth, eminence, and poUtkil 
distinction. There were few on board whoa en 
Mr. Loring would think beneath him; and yet he as 
treated by them with no particular defeaence. Whs 
he spoke, he was listened to \irith the politeoeat lis 
always accompanies good-breeding; but that wesiS. 
None gathered around him ; none sought bis oos- 
pany ; none treated him as a man distinguished (rai 
the rest. Wealth ! that was a common poHewioi; 
but strong intellect was the god-like gift of the few; 
and men bowed before it and j'ielded freely tki 
homage. 

The proud man was deeply humbled during lb 
brief period occupied in sweeping across ibe hnd 
Atlantic, and he felt relieved and breathed mm 
freely the moment he set his foot on shore at Liw 
pool. Shame had kept him from renewing hii tt 
quaintance with Benedict, who continued to be a 
object of interest to almost every one duriagAi 
voyage. 

In the great world of London, Mr. Lioring qnicUf 
recovered his balance of mind. He took kliefi tf 
introduction to eminent merchants and bankersthen^ 
by whom he was received and treated wiik lb 
greatest attention. He was again conscious of tie 
fact, that wealth was power, and that the posiennr 
of wealth ranked highest of any. 

In Paris he did not feel quite so much at cMi 
He brought letters to the American Minister, tk 

Hon Mr. , who had represented onr coimtryil 

the palace of St. Cloud for some Ave yean wiik 
honor to himself and the nation ; and was reecifil 
with the courtesy and attention which always irnrkii 
that gentleman's conduct toward his conBtrynes 
Mr. Loring had only been in Paris a couple of dqi 
when the American Minister said to him, 

*'A distinguished countryman of ouri it lov 
in Paris. He is to dine with me day afkr io* 
morrow, in company with about fifty of Iks OMat 
celebrated scientific and literary men in ihs ciiy. 
Your arrival is quite opportune, Mr. Loring, Ishillt 
of course, liave the pleasure of your ecunpany." 

Mr. Loring bowed in acquiescence, abd then is- 
quired who the distinguished Amerioaa was. 

*' Professor Benedict," replied the minister. "Hi 
is an honor to our country, and I feel proud of tke 
opportunity I shall have of presenting him to mat ef 
a like spirit with himself, to whom his nsme hai 
long been familiar." 

Mr. Loring was confounded. 

" He has been for some yean a member of tha 
Philosophical Society here," continned thm 
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**and his communications, published in their annual 
report of proceedings, are among the finest papers 
that emanate from that body. They cau»e honor* 
able notice of our countryman to be made in all the 
scientific journals of Europe. I need not ask >ou in 
irhat estimation he is held at home, as I see by 
Billiman's Journal, the North American Review, and 
the transactions of the various learned societies there, 
that his worth is fully known and appreciated. 
Have you ever had the pleasure of meeting him?'* 

•* Oh, yes," was the reply. ** He is an old college- 
mate of mine." 

«* Indeed!" 

" Yes. We were quite intimate as young men ; but 
our pursuits in life were so diflerent that, in the very 
nature of things, this intimate acquaintance could not 
continue. But I had the pleasure of meeting him 
•gain in crosbin^ the Atlaniic. We came over in 
the same steamer." 

'* Did you ? That mu^^t have been a very pleasant 
Toyage. Fair weather the whole time, and the com- 
pany of so many men eminent for their talents. Mr. 
Benedict says that the two weeks he spent upon the 
ocean be shall number as the most agreeable of his 
whole life." 

Mr. Loring now felt himself to be in a very awk- 
ward position indeed. How to act he did not know. 
He had accepted the American Minister's invitation 
to dine with him, and at his table he would meet the 
man whom he had for years considered beneath him, 
and whose very acquaintance he had dropped as 
discreditable to one in his position. And this man 
was to be the honored guest ! Mr. Loring retired to 
his hotel with his mind bewildered and his feelings 
at a lower range in the thermometer of his self- 
esteem than they had been for a very long time. If it 
had not happened that Benedict came over in the same 
steamer with him, and that he had cut his acquaint- 
ance before he knew that he had become an indi- 
vidual of some note, the way would have been plain 
enough before him. He could have gone to the 
dinner and renewed hij old friendship, and felt 
honored in being his countryman. But this he felt 
to be out of the question now. Benedict might re- 
fuse to know him, or might treat him in such a 
manner as to wound and mortify him severely, and 
expose him to the just contempt of men whose good 
opinion he was the very man to value. 

The exceeding smallness of the foundation upon 
which he had built a towering structure of self-im- 
portance, was brought, by the circumstances in 
which he was placed, with painful clearness to his 
mind. He saw and felt, almost for the first time in 
his life, that money was not every thing, and that 
it would not make a man worshiped every where, 
and by all classes of men. 

For a long time the mind of Mr. Loring was in 
debate as to the best course to be pursued. At one 
time he resolved to send a note to the American 
Minister, on the day the dinner was to take place, 
regretting his inability to make one of his guests, on 
account of indisposition. But this intention was 
after a while abandoned, and he determined to leave 



Paris for Italy on the next day. Like the first reso- 
lution, this was also given up, and his mind was all 
in confusion again. At length he decided, though 
with much reluctance, that he would call upon Mr. 
Benedict, and formally renew his acquaintance. 
There was something, he felt, humiliating in this; 
but it was a step greatly to be preferred to any that 
he had yet thought of taking. He did not wish to 
lie direct to the American Minister, by saying that 
he was indisposed ; nor did he wish to leave Paria 
for at least a month. 

By little and by little, since the day the steamer 
left New York, the man of money had fell increasing 
re«pect for the man of mind. He saw that he wai 
honored by those who were themselves honorable ; 
that he was known and highly esteemed by dis- 
tinguished men in Paris and throughout Europe, 
while his name had scarcely been heard of beyond 
his own city. There was no mistake about this. It 
was all plain as daylight. The humble book-keeper 
was a greater man than the purse-proud merchant. 

The severest conflict between pride and necessity 
that ever took place in Mr. Loring's mind, was that 
which ended in a determination to call upon Mr. 
Benedict. What his reception would be he knew 
not, nor could he fix upon any mode of address, on 
meeting him, that was satisfactory. 

At length, after hours of hesitation and debate, and 
a re-oonsideration of the whole matter, the mer- 
chant left his hotel and proceeded to that of the old 
friend whom he had cast ofl' years before as beneath 
him in social rank and real worth. Gradually his 
respect for him had been rising, until now he rather 
looked up than down upon him, as the possessor <^ 
something far more intrinsically excellent than any 
thing of which he could boast. Known tlu-oughout 
all Europe! The honored guest of the American 
Minister ! Courted by men of learning and distinc- 
tion in Paris ! His very name a passport into the 
first circles, and an introduction to the most eminent 
men of the day ! What had he been thinking about ? 
Where were his eyes, that he had not before seen 
this rising star, now suddenly revealed to him, shining 
in beauty and splendor ? Respect was easily changed 
into a feeling of deference. As distinctly as he could 
Mr. Loring, endeavored to recall to his mind the ap- 
pearance and manner of Mr. Benedict, during the 
voyage acroas the Atlantic. This he could not do 
very distinctly, as he had kept out of his way as 
much as possible. Still he could recollect that there 
was ease, self-possession, dignity of manner, and the 
consciousness of power. These were the visible 
marks of a great man about him — not so much per- 
ceived at the time as recognized, now that they 
were remembered. 

This was the state of mind, and such were the 
thoughts that oppressed Mr. Loring, as he started 
on his humiliating errand. He, of course, expected 
to be received with coldness and dignity, if received 
at all. It might be that Mr. Benedict would decline 
renewing the acquaintance that he had almost rudely 
dropped, which, under the circumstances, would be 
mortifying in the extreme, and compel him to de- 
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dine the invitation to dine with the American 
Minister. 

His card sent up, the merchant awaited the return 
of the porter with serious mi:>givings at heart. 
When that functionary returned, and signified that 
Mr. Benedict would be happy to receive him, he 
proceeded toward his apartments in a C'tate of mind 
such as he had never before experienced, and cer- 
tainly never wished to experience again. A door 
was thrown open by the porter, and a man, in the 
prime of life, stood near the centre of the room. 
His quiet, thoughtful face, and calm, steady eye, so 
well remembered, and so little changed by time, was 
lit up instantly by a warm, frank smile, so natural 
and familiar, that it seemed the smile of years before, 
when they met as intimate friends. He stepped for- 
ward quickly, and gras'ped Mr. Loring's extended 
hand. 

The merchant was subdued and humbled. He 
could hardly utter the words that rose to his tongue. 
He stood in the presence of one who was superior to 
himself, and who yet assumed no consequence. 
The beauty and true nobility of this he clearly saw, 
becau.oe it affected himself. He felt that i3cnedict 
possessed a generous, manly spirit and a true heart, 
of the real worth of which he had never before had 
any concepti<m. 

In the interview that followed this meeting, no 
allusion was made to the voyage across the Atlantic 
by either party. The conversation mo>tly referred 
to former years and events. 

When they separated, Mr. Loring was in some 
doubt as to the real greatness of his old fri 'nd. He 
saw nothing in him that he had not seen before. Not 



a brilliant sentence wbs uttered; nothing out c^ lie 
common order was apparent in his coDverMiiaL 
He even permitted the query to arise in hi« dm 
whether or no he had not been overrated ? Wktte 
distance had not lent enchantment to the Tiew? Thii 
was bis state of mind wbeli he met him agtii n Ai 
American Minister's, surrounded by seme of ii 
most celebrated men of learning in Fteris; faai 
changed after Benedict had been toasted, and k» 
plied in an address of great beauty, force, andoKp 
nality, that enchained the attention of evety ml 
Loring was lost in astonishnieni and 
nor was he less surprised at the apparent 
sciousness of being more than an ordinary luiu imj 
fested by his every ac^ and word during the fa 
hours that he observed him in the midtt of thai 
eminent men, with the best of whom ha eoold ii 
but acknowledge him, from "what he then stw, tok 
equal. 

The man of money did not again come io onM 
with the man of mind during his tour in Evope; m 
has he met him since his return home. Bat MVt 
and be cannot but wonder why it waa not so bcfifCi 
he hears the name of Professor Ben<idict freqocMlf 
mentioned, and oOen meets with it in tbe poMie 
journals. Whenever he does so, tbe feeling of pa» 
proud superiority that has grown with bis growth, aai 
strengthened with his strength, has a leaf witbaH 
a flower blighted, or a branch riven from tlwUMi 
But the roots of that feeling are vigoroos, and ftrih 
deeply into a rich soil. Although its very luviHl 
growth is at times checked, yet we oanaol hopt M 
see the plant destroyed. It is too well matured, «i 
its aliment too abundant 
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A MAY SONG 



BT S. D. ANDXRSOir. 



IIintRAii ! for sweet Mny, it is here with its brightness. 

The songs of the birds, and the brenth of the flowers, 
The sighs of the zephyrs, that woo with their lightness, 

And hasten the steps of the Summer's glad hours; 
The earth is all gladness — the sky is all beaming 

With rose-tinted shadows of beauty nnd light. 
As rich as those insects whose golden wings gleaming 

Are twined in the hair of the maidens at night. 

The soft balmy air through the casement is singing 

In tones of delight to the bud and the bee — 
Like the laughter of girlhood in ecstasy ringhig. 

When the first star of evening has bidden them free — 
In the depths of the forest the wild vine is creeping 

Around the huge oak with its blossoms of gold — 
An<l, curtained with leafincss, flowerets are sleepuig, 

Surrounded with perfume and beiiuty untold. 

Come out with the sunrise ! — all Nature is glowing — 

Each hill-top is bathed in the morn's early beams ; 
In the valley the fragrance of spring-time is blowing. 

To scatter the mists from the flower-margine<l streams; 
On the greensward the footstrps of children are straying. 

As free as the ganilntls of Sunnner's pure air. 
As, ladoned with health, from thr mountain 't is playing. 

And tossing each ringlet of gold-colored hair. 



With an echo of music the river is hiTiog 

Its white pebbled shore, as it dances akmg; 
Now sunsliine, now shade o'er its cienr boaom 

Like the world's beaten pathway, half sonow, hdf M|^ 
Far, far in the distance, the ocean is lying, 

As calm and as tideless as infancy's Inreaat ; 
While the last lingering rays oC the purple light ^fhg 

Is shed on its face ere it sinks into reat. 



And then comes the <tw with its moonlight and 

When melody floots ou each whiq>eT sad sigh. 
When eyes are as bright as the stars that 

And hearts are as free ns the breese passing hf. 
In the wildwood the song uf the nifht^Urd is Ueadfaif 

With the light tread of dancers, and 
Whilst all round are the rofy 6of*« arrows > 

And /otv, like our joys, has a star-lighted birth. 

The Summer's young Ganymedea' cap is o'erfiowisi 

With dew-drops, distilled from the Spring's early 
As pure as the breath of the west wind that 's blowing, 

Or wishes deep down in a maiden's heart boili ; 
Then a health for sweet Muy ! what heart is not swdlinf 

As the mild air of Summer comes soft o'«r the brow, 
And a thoummd bright tokens all round ns are telling 

That the May-day of Youth and 4fft€tiom la 
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arm of a male friend, unless she is betrothed to him ; 
talking is allowed, fortwiately. 

As we climbed to the terraces of the castle, we 
could see the thread of the Rhine, in the distance, 
sparkling through the haze. The light air which 
came down the Neckar was fragrant with pine and 
the first falling leaves of summer trees. The vine- 
yards below us were beginning to look crisp and 
brown, but hanging from stake to stake the vines 
were bent down by blue clusters, with the bloom 
still upon them. Troops of light-hearted students, 
children, blue-eyed and blond-haired, and contented 
citizens, were taking the same path, and like them, 
we forgot every thing but the sense of present hap- 
piness. 

We had a table spread upon the upper balcony of 
the inn, after our scattered forces returned from 
many a long ramble up the glen and out on the 

meadows. Frau Dr. S ordered a repast, and the 

" landlady's daughter" — not the sweet maid of Uh- 
land's song, but a stout-armed and stout-waisted 
damsel — brought us a jar of curds, dripping with the 
cool water in which it had stood. A loaf of brown 
bread next made its appearance, followed by a stone 
jug of foaming beer, and two or three dishes of those 
prune-tarts peculiar to Germany, completed the fare. 
On the porch below us, two or three musicians played 
waltzes, and the tables around the fountain were 
filled with students, laughing, clinking theii' beer> 
glasses, or trolling some burscben chorus. Our own 
table did not lack the heartiest spirit of mirth; this 

could not be otherwise so long as Frau Dr. S 

sat at the head of it. The students were gay and full 

of life, and even Dr. S , the most earnest and 

studious of the party, vtras so far influenced by the 
spirit of the time, that he sang the ^' King of Thule" 
with more warmth than I had thought possible. 

The afternoon sped away like a thought, and 
Heidelberg was forgotten until the faint sound of its 
evening chimes came up the valley. We returned 
in time to see a glowing sky fade over the mountains 
ofAlsatia, and then first, as the twilight gathered, 
came the remembrance of home — a remembrance 
which did not chide the happiness of the day. 

One of these excursions was accompanied by a 
different and less agreeable finale. A small party 
had been arranged to visit the ruins of St. Michael's 
Chapel, on the summit of the Holy Mountain. I had 
ascended it previously, after an hour's climbing, di- 
rectly up the side, but as ladies were to accompany 
us, it was necessary to take a winding road, two or 
three miles in length, to reach the chapel. We 
mounted, by flights of steps through the terraced 
vineyards, to the Philosopher's Walk, followed it to 
a retired glen called the Angels' Meadow, and then 
entered a forest- road. The wind roared loudly 
among the trees, and the sky grew darker as we 
ascended, but we took little heed of these signs. 
Finally, however, on reaching a rocky point whence 
we could look down on the Rhine-plain, we were 
somewhat alarmed to see a heavy rain-cloud ap- 
proaching from the west. The chapel was still half 
a mile distant, and its open walls and dismantled 



towers could afibrd us no protection, so there we 
nothing left but to turn about and descend with all 
speed. 

The rain had just crossed the Rhine, and wodd 
probably be half an hour in r^ichin^ us, and a^ ve 
could trace its misty advance on the sheet of Uni- 
scape below us, we hoped to time our rate of \ralk- 
ing so as to reach some shelter before it btruck tiie 
mountain. Vain hope! — before "we reached the 
Angels' Meadow the wind fairly howled among the 
trees, and swept over us, laden with dost and 
showers of leaves. The rain followed, and as o« 
path led over the exposed ridge of the mountain, the 
arrows of the storm smote piiileasly in our faces. 
The ladies shrieked, the men groaned, and, like 'Sot' 
val's barbarians, we "rushed like a torrent,"— and 
with a torrent — " upon the vale." When we arrived 
at the village of Neuenheim the shower was nearly 
over, but it might have continued all day, withoot 
more efifect upon us. 

The village of Ziegelbausen, up the Neckar, with 
its grim old convent, gardens and cascades, and the 
delightful arbors of vine, reaching down to the very 
brink of the river, is another favorite place of resort. 
The pastor of its church, who was familiar with o« 
German friends, would frequently join us in an afIe^ 
noon walk, followed by a cup of tea in the garden of 
the inn, and frequently by a share in the games of 
the village children. The pastor was a most jovial, 
genial character; he sang very finely — indeed, be 
was brother to the primo tenors in the Opera at 
Brunswick — and his wit was inexhaustible. His ra> 
ligion was as genuine as his cheerfulness ; it was no 
gloomy ascetism, which looked on mirth as sin, bsl 
a joyous, afifectionate and abounding spirit, bright ai 
God's sunshine and as unconscious of its bleasiof. 
How happily passed those September aAemoou, 
warmed by such true social feeling, and refreshed by 
all the kindly influences of nature! If a return liks 
this to the simple joys of the child's heart be bat ob* 
tained by the mature age of a nation, I could almost 
wish this country might grow old speedily. Hm 
restless energy of Touth is still upon us. ^lie natica 
overflows with active impulses, which fear nothing, 
and yield to nothing. We have not yet felt the need 
of Rest. 

I have said nothing of my struggles with the pe^ 
verse German language — my daily sieges, advanc- 
ing from trench to trench, till the strong fortrew was 
stormed and all its priceless stores in my pontnuion 
I have not spoken of my blunders arising from igno- 
rance and inexperience, nor the novelty of cnsioins 
and life so diflerent from ours. These would be 
tedious, nor are they necessary to give some impres- 
sion of Heidelberg in its most delightful season. The 
most romantic and picturesque of all German citiee, 
and therefore most thronged by romanoe-honting 
tourists, its good old social character is atill happily 
preserved. The last Revolution has fortunately 
spared it, and in spite of railroads beside its moan- 
tains, and steamboats on the Neckar, it will be for 
many years to come one of the plenantest tpcUB in 
Europe. 



THE GRASS OF THE FIELD. 



BT CAROLINX ICAT. 



The grass of the field shall be now my theme, 
For when winter is past, and the snow 

Has melted away from the earth like a dream, 
No flowers that in loveliness grow 

More dear, or more beautiful ever can be 

Than the simple grass of the field to me. 

It springs up so quick, when showers call aloud 

For every thing glad to come forth ; 
And when the sun bursts from his rainbow-cloud, 

As the rain passes off to the north — 
It shines in his glory, and laughs in his light. 
The green grass of the field, so glistening and bright. 

EEappy children love in the grass to play, 

Thick and soft for their dancing feet ,* 
And there the wild bees gather honey all day 

From the clover so blushing and sweet. 
And find no stores that the garden can yield 
Are richer than those from' the grass of the fidd. 

The lark makes his nest in the twining grass. 
And methinks when he soars to the skies. 

And sings the clear notes that all others surpass, 
His gladness must surely arise 

From the lowly content of that innocent breast. 

Which finds in the grass of the field a safe nest. 



There are few who notice the delicate flower 
That blooms in the grass at their feet. 

Yet the proudest plant in the greenhouse or bower 
Is not fairer, or more complete ; 

And to those who observe— it is clearly revealed 

That God clothes with beauty the grass of the field. 

The mower comes out so busy and blythe. 

At the dawn of a summer's day. 
And the tall waving grass at the stroke of his scythe 

Is cut down and withers away : 
But the fragrance it sends over valley and hill 
Makes the grass of the field loved and lovely still. 

And while on the perishing grass we look, 

A soft voice in the summer wind 
Will whisper the words of the Holy Book 

To the humble and thoughtful mind. 
" AH flesh is as grass," it will seem to say — 
** Like the flower of the grass ye shall pass away." 

But oh ! we will hope with a faith secure- 
Through the years of this mortal strife— 

On the words of the Lord, which forever endure. 
For in them is eternal life : 

Thus lessons of truth all our pleasures will yield, 

And wisdom we Ul learn from the grass of the field. 
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TO AN ABSENT SISTER. 



BT M&S. MJLRT Q. HOBSTOBD. 



Tht natal mom hath dawned again 

With pure and cloudless ray ; 
May Peace and Hope attend thy steps. 

Sweet sister, on this day. 

It is the first that ever found 

Me severed from thy side. 
And teara will mingle with my prayer 

At morn and eventide. 

For I have yearned to lay my hand 

In blessing on thy brow, 
And speak the earnest words of love 

That stir my spirit now ; 

Have longed, but longed in vain, to meet 

The dark and sunny eye, 
That has from childhood been to me 

A star in every sky. 

Have sought amid a stranger band 

The smile I loved so well. 
And lived in spirit o'er again 

A sorrowful farewell ! 

And thou hast mirsed a w«rm caress. 

And wept its loss, I know, 
For we were joined as flowers that spring 

From the same root below; 



The early sunbeam as it stole 

Across our quiet room. 
Seemed to thy tearful eyes to wear 

An all unwonted gloom. 

And low winds seemed with mournful wail 

The forest leaves to thrill. 
As memory whispered that thou hadst 

A vacant place to fill. 

But we have loved as few can love. 
For yeara, through storm and shine. 

And though our paths lie separate now. 
Thy heart still clings to mine. 

By childhood's smiles and youth's gay dreams. 

By memories of the dead. 
By the stem discipline of grief. 

My soul to thine is wed : 

Links as eternal as the prayer 

We used to breathe at even. 
As ever-during as the vow 

That binds us unto Heaven. 

Then blessings on thee, dearest one, 

My heart leaps o'er the sea ; 
I feel thy breath upon my cheek. 

May Ood watch oyer thee. 



TASTE. 



BT MISS AUGUSTA C. TWIGGS. 



This seems a little word, while we repeat it less 
than one second of time is consumed, yet in its sig- 
nification it is a great word— a word of vast and un- 
measured import : 

By it we understand a just appreciation of the 
good, the beautiful, the pleasant, the worthy and the 
useful : 

Still it is not alike to all : Tastes differ with cha- 
ractersj and characters with men. By an all wise 
Creator was this so ordained, and in every thing we 
see the wisdom and the beauty of His system. 

Suppose, for instance, we pass in fancy around 
this vast globe, as we progress onward, countries, 
climates, men and characters undergo every con- 
ceivable grade of change. Gradually we pass from 
regions inhabited by enlightened men — men of learn- 
ing and deep research, men to whom Science seems 
to have lent her very self, until we come to a race 
of beings between whom and the brute creation 
there is scarcely a demarcation : Yet each and every 
one of these thousands upon thousands of countless 
beings has his own peculiar sphere of action, and his 
own especial tastes, adapted to his position and cir- 
cumstances. 

Taste may, however, be improved or debased, 
elevated to the highest appreciations, the noblest con- 
ceptions, or lowered to the most sordid views, the 
most groveling level, and this is left to man himself 
—to rise or fall, to sink or soar, is left to his own 
choice, and is within his own power. 

Of course this remark is not unqualified, it is not 
intended that the natives of Central Africa, or of the 
inhabited regions around the Poles, can improve 
their moral condition, and rise to the same high 
standard as may the enlightened nations of Europe 
or of our own loved country. To assert such a 
thing would be preposterous, to expect it ridiculous. 
Our resources are not their resources, our advantages 
not theirs, but there is implanted in the breast of 
every man a frame-work and basis, with which, and 
upon which, he may build something that shall make 
him better than he now is. And the greater his ad- 
vantages, the vaster the amount of material furnished 
him wherewith to work, the more will be expected 
of him, and higher and higher will the eyes of men 
rise, seeking for the pinnacles of that temple of the 
mind which they of a right expect him to rear. 

To ensure without fail the meeting of their views, 
(perchance to surpass them,) it is not suflficient to 
seize indiscriminately and pile block upon block, 
and stone upon stone. It is not sufficient to heap up 
a vast mountain of brick and mortar, jumbled to- 
gether without taste or elegan( e, and then write upon 
it— This is Parian marble— these are classic propor- 
tions. This will not do, the cheat will be found out, 



and Ridicule will mingle her laughter with the «kosi 
and jeers of the multitude as they mock and scuthe 
shallow attempt at imposition. 

What then is to be done? 

This — let us seek Taste, let us acquaint ourMlva 
with her, coax her, court her, make her our on. 
and we are safe. But we must be sure it is no b* 
postor, no false being who aaeumes the name, fv 
there are such, and they are to be shonned. Ve 
must " be sure we are right, then" onward, rigk 
onward. 

True taste will teach us to select the choice blodi, 
the finely grained and unflawed marble, she wHlH 
us to reject the huge, coarse, glittering rockt viik 
which some will strive to dazzle our eyes and mb- 
lead our judgment, and cause us to turn aside fna 
those brittle and perishing kinds which will souct 
bear handling. 

Having chtsen our materials, nomr let m boili 
Up go the blocks one after another, and higk tk 
temple grows. Day by day it increases ia beight, 
but why is it men stand and gaze with mortiiM td 
disappointed looks upon the structure? Why dow 
sounds of encouragement, no acclamatioas ui 
shouts of admiration reach the ear? Hear them* 
son — we sought Taste— we courted her, we bid kr 
aid us seek our materials, and teach us how to ji 
of them. She did so — that done we scorned 
we forgot her, and trusting in ourselves wenreare^i 
vast work of folly. 

But « 7nl deaperandufHy^* there is yet time. Tc0 
down the monument of heedlessness and osll TaW 
to teach us once again. Faithful she reComs at ov 
bidding. Now hark to the sound of the mallet wal 
chisel as they ring against the stone, chip by eUy 
of superfluous material is worked away, piees bf 
piece which is unneeded is broken off and tfarowi 
aside until some other work shall onll them ino 
use. 

Now seems to become exhumed, as from a grate 
of stone and rubbish, the massive pedestal, the im 
base, the graceful column, the sculptured capital asi 
the rich cornice. Day by day, and hour by boVt 
these multiply in true and classic beauty, and higher 
and higher skyward soars the now elegant stmctms, 
until, amid the shouts and admiration of the worM| 
the voice of Reason proclaims that Taste !■§ 
fashioned it. 

This, then, is an edifice, a work worthy of thi 
mind, formed from materials the choicest wilhia 
man's reach, wrought out and builded by the haod of 
Taste ; it is worthy to be gazed upon, to be admirei 
and copied by all. 

Age after age will go by, but still it will stand fim. 
and beautiful, and admired as when tha artist gave 
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the last stroke, and proclaimed it to the world as 
finished. 

Are proofs required, among the names of the an- 
cients may be found those time-honored and long 
'^rorshiped ones of Lysippus, Polycletus, Praxiteles, 
^Timanthes, Appelles, Zeuxis, Parrbasius, Plato, 
JUristotle, Pliny, Ovid, Pollio, Catullus, Demos- 
nes, Thucydides, Xenophon, Aristophanes, Or- 
Archilocus and Timotheus, together with 
Hiany, many of their cotemporaries, for whose 
■f jpAmes I have no space, but whose memories are 

Mill, and still are to be, revered. 
'^^ :' Following in the path which these have hewn 
ough the thickets of prejudice and ignorance 
a long bright train. Amidst the stars of this 
latter day firmament gleam conspicuous the names 
mt Banks, Young, Cole, West, White, Vandyok, 
VUBO, Titian, Riitenhouse, Mozart, Milton, Crabbe, 
O*llileo and Godfry, and ever and anon new and 
Ivilliant planets flash forth and shed their glad eflul- 

around. 
VfCloald this be without Taste? 
It could not. Glorious and rich and varied as are 
e works of those whose efforts and the productions 
f whose minds have tended to elevate and improve 
condition, they never could have been without 
TPtMe to siggest— Taste to aid, and Taste to accom- 
IfMi the mighty, the stupenlbus, the gigantic works 
lliey have wrought. 

What was it, let us inquire, that induced the 
ancient Egyptians to build the city of Thebes in 
such glorious magnificence that even its ruins pro- 
ceed eflfects upon historians to cause them to be 
immortalized? Homer tells of her hundred gates, 
from each of which two hundred chariots and ten 
thousand warriors could issue at a time. To her 
palaces painting and sculpture had lent all their art, 
combining to render this city one of the glories of the 
world. Was not this Taste? 

What, too, induced them to erect those monuments 
of the strength of man and tyranny of kings — the 
Obelisks and P}'ramids, to erect them in such huge 
•ise and vast strength that frtill they stand, as through 
long ages they have stood, firm and immovable as 
the "everlasting hills?'* 
Taste. 

Need we ask Astronomy, that grand and elevating 
science, the contemplation of which forces upon us 
our own insignificance, and raises us from <* Nature 
up to Nature's Gtod" — that science which teaches us 
to admire and wonder, to gaze and fear, to glorify 
and adore the Great Being who formed ** Arcturus, 
Orion and the Pleiades." Need we ask to what con- 
siderations upon the part of man we are indebted for 
the important and immense researches which all 
lie open to us, which teach us to trace out the con- 
stellations, and "call the stars by their names" — 
which drew Phytheas from his home and caused 
him to wander unsatisfied with the observations he 



viras able to make in his own country, from the Pil- 
lars of Hercules to the mouth of the Tanais — which 
made Egypt, Rome, Spain, France, Germany and 
Denmark the cradles of the then infant science? 

Is it necessary to reply it is Taste ? 

Turn we then to Philosophy, and in the deep re- 
searches of Thales, the moral reasoning of Socrates, 
the eloquence of Plato, and the disinterestedness of 
Zenocrates read of Taste. 

Chemistry, with all its brilliant discoveries, and 
Rhetoric, in its elegance, speak of it. 

Music, Oratory, History, Geography, Grammar 
and Physic are each and all of them proofs of Taste 
in its truth and purity ; and Poetry shouts forth with 
glad and eager pride Eureka ! we have found it. 

The beauty, delicacy and usefulness of Botany, 
the rich and varied hue of the flowers, those " gems 
of earth," whisper softly to us of Taste ; and the 
importance of Anatomy proves it. 

Metaphysics and Geometi'y demonstrate its truth; 
while the wild bird's carol hymns forth its notes of 
praise and gladness to the Creator of it and of that 
element of man's happiness. Taste. 

It is here, it is there, it is everywhere, one grand, 
pervading principle, one first element, one chief in« 
gredient of all things. 

It was implanted in the mind by Htm who formed 
OS, and it is as much the duty of man to cultivate and 
improve his taste, as it is his duty to improve and 
cultivate any other talent lent him to keep; and he 
will be considered no more excusable for wrapping 
this precious deposit in a napkin and hiding it away 
than was the servant of old, who buried the talent 
until the coming of his lord. Let us then cultivate 
Taste, each according to the kind and portion 
given us. 

It has been said that " every man is born to excel 
in something, and the only reason so many fail is 
they mistake their calling." Be this as it may, it 
sounds marvelously like sense, and it would be well 
for every one to examine strictly, that he may dis- 
cover wherein it is intended he shall excel, and what 
the peculiar Taste or Tastes may be which, to him- 
self, to society at large, and to a higher potaer than 
either, it is his duty to cultivate. 

Yet although Taste has been given us, and we are 
required to improve and use it to the best advantage, 
it is not intended there are no other gifts bestowed 
on man which can equal it. That would be to 
assume for it more than could well be proven. It is 
intended that Taste shall act as a means of enjoy- 
ment and happiness, as a means whereby we can in- 
vestigate causes, and admire and apply efiects — a 
means whereby we can dive into the very depths of 
science and open the sealed treasure-house of know- 
ledge — a means of searching out the beauties and 
glories of creation, and comprehending, as far as the 
mind of man is capable of comprehending, the won- 
derful omnipotence of the Deity. 



eBAHAH'a HAOAZIHB. 



Bad \n» replaced by > Dimilar giirmeal or the moal 
siriking colon. Turin, ChinsM sad Ihe old tradi- 
tional chaiBclera were eiileil to Ihe places or popular 
amusement, and (be great room of the Opera was 
dlled with Caiiu Marjus, DenUlus, Cicero, Mulius 
Scffivola, Pericles, Lycurgus, Cymon aod Herodolus. 
The charm, however, waa gone; the new aociely 
had no traditions; Ihe people composing it were 
almosl ignorant of each other, and Ihe playful badi- 
nage of which Ihe old balla had been Ihe »cene was 
lost forever. The Jtunem Dorit, as the courtiers 
of the Direciory and Consuiaie were called, fre- 
quented these balla most faithfully, but (he old pres- 
tige was destroyed, and families were noi seen as 
tboy bad been in Ihe daya of old. 

It is elrange with what rapidily from Iho epoch of 
Ihe Direciory alasle for luiury and pleasure sprung 
up in (be mindi of the people. Muiic again resumed 
its sway, and a hundred places of public amusement 
were opened. One of the most significant evidences 



thai Ihe late or present French RemdulioB b w 
over, is the fact thai aa y«l public uniBemei 
not thrive, and thai the pec^le look edsertiete for 
excilemeni than to the siige and connert. The 
curious of all speotaclea is Ihe slormy deliberalioD of 
Ihe Assembly, and Ibe mrtatei of Ike EieeHiic 
power the most atlractire of nil performs*. 

Gradually a dispoailion to maix a Jtgurt iaoes 
bled society. As the BeTolinioii becwne dixw 
luxury increased. Yel il waa not Ihe/aiM atdi 
monarchy, but a Dew tplendor, vhich thepeisna 
\eH on the surJace of aociely by the boulavtr t Hum 
of all orders ihrew around (hem. The iraiaeniBikc 
lowneas of Ihe boeonu of their dreiaee dticenliJ 
below even the modoty required by the Begcscf. 
and (he iHcroyaitei ijeeame more faalsMic ihaa lit 
marquii. The following yraa Ibe coMnme tkr 
adopted, and ■ more tMtelees oaa ceo ■cercely be 
conceived i 
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^ Tbey were not so richly dre«*ed sa Ibelr prede- 

^ oauois, nor were Ibey to ele^nl and gnwAil, bul 

Ibeir manners were <]iiile as affecied. Thea came 

J -which coiijed iha poelry of Ihe Chenien to be for- 
^ go(len for fantanitt addressed to the popular ac- 
* traaaea. Tibit prodlgaliiy was Ihe more criminal be- 
"* cause ilhadaeonlraalinalBrmingwanl. The Re*o- 
~. lofion did dol mate France more ricb, nor did the 
2fc"catomb« slain in defence of ibe liberty of Ihe coun- 
~ Iry make ihe cornlicld-' and vineyard* more fruiiful. 
French prodlgalily was iiniUiiei) everywhere, anil lo 



The mode of wearing Ihe hair for men had long 
become fixed; it was cropped and atinattirtijtait 
hat ihDS remained lo our own day. The male cos- 
tume became every day more and more inetrganl. 
Frocln were worn aborl, loose and broad; panta- 
loons loD» as a sailor's lasted lo a late day of the em- 
pire. Thia costume had but one merit, pimplicity, 
a (jiiaiily inspection of the fi>lli>wing enfraving will 
show it to have pnaaesaed In a great degree. 




All embroidery was abandoned. In 1803 the coal 
had talfen its definite form, where there is every 
profpeci thai >l will remain permanent. Il bad an 
immense collar and was very abort before, but i( 
was yel a coal. Pantaloons were by no meana wbel 
they are now, yet still the garment ia nnchanged. 
The bat bad become round, and the ramvat waa 
atationary. 



Thisbringsoslotheendofoursubjecl. From 
dodblot of Lonis XIV. costume bss been traced 
our time, and an impartial observer will be salisl 
we hare lost nothing by the change; for none n 
compare Ihe garmenis of the ath-neidtrs of our c 
era with those of the Latoura or Juslins of old, i 
Ihink good iBsle has relrt^raded, or dream of oa 
paring iha blKke^lika tbinga which onoa irara w< 
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WILD-BIRDS OF AMERICA. 




THE CA 

The Cal-Bird i« one or uurearliecl morning aong- 
slerii, beginning generally befure break of day, and 
hovering rrun bi»b to bnnb wilh great >prighlline» 
when there is scarcely light ealficienl to dislinguieh 

laked bii> name, and i> known to every rarnier'a boy 
in the United States, ll ao eiaclty resembles the 
isewing of a Irtiien aa ti> tie invariably taLen for it 
by the uninitiated ; and when a number of Ibem birds 
gel together it is ditTieull lu regisl the inipreasioo that 
all the feline reKidenia uTvn entire village nregra rely 
disctisaing lome important lulijecl, Bui in addition 
to this rather singular lone, the Cai-Bird haiia variety 
of others, made up, it i^i true, mostly of imitilions, 
but blended together with considerable strenglh end 
melody. The Cat-Bird u indeed i.o mean eongtter, 
and when listened lo attentively is capable of at 
once pleasing and iuleregiing. He ta one of the most 
familiar of the feathered race, seeming to have very 
little dread of man, and building his nest in every 
garden hedge. His confidence isbul loooflen repaid 
witbilealh; and notwithstanding his friendly babiu 
he is pen^ecuied wilh eingular and nureleniing pre- 
judice by every inmate of Ihe farni- house, ll mtist 
be ackoowledged thai he sometime* revenge* him- 
■elf by drafts upon Ihe si raw berry-bed* and cberry- 



Tho Cal-B 



a one of the n 



T-BIRD. 

darken Iba air. Ha probably wltilan in FlxidL 
from wlience be reachu Georgia early In MucL 
in the following month be appears in Fennsylnaa 
His nen ia generally fininbe i by (be bcgiDatofof 
May. Tbe place ia usually a hawthom fea«-> 
small tree, brier*, bramble* or a thick vine. TV ^ 
female lays four egga, of a greenish bloe color, lal 
Hiimelimes raise* three brood* in a maiiiiii Is iIk- 
liun and attention lo tbeir young Ibo Cat-Bird is »■ 
surpassed. The cry of man jmilaling ibeir hwd 
will frequently throw her a|qBrenil]r into BU; sada 
their defence both male and female oftaa risk tWii 
lives. He boldly aiuok* tbe blark-fiMke, striki* 
him on the bead with bis bill, until lbs balBad npiiis 
is glad lo withdraw from tbe cov«Md DeaL It ■ 
rare Ihal the female fartake* her ogga, erea afMi 
they have been handled by man. ir ooe or m bs 
broken rbe conlinuee lo sit upoa >ha Mben; aaJ if 
strange eggs are put in sbe, wilh tbe tmiauortd 
her mate, turns (hem out. Jf tbe neat bereoiondlo 
another situation iba fullowa it and continiM* u> A 
as before. 

The Cat-Bird i* nine incbe* long, of a deep si* 
ccdor above, which fades islo a ligluar lint ea As 
breast and throal. Tbe lega, bill aad lafl at* biMt, 
with some red about the latter. Be ii iianlla" 
domesticated, and in the cage will «et frail, IwmOh 
bread, cakea, and nearly every Idnd of ^tgKttk. 
He ia fond of tbe water, and, wbw wiU, baqtmtit 
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« dubes llirough il wilh great velocity. Ttie specie! 

* It uid lo reach u Tar norib u KamschUlra. 

«The Bulhor of the American Ornilholugy ihui phi- 
loaophiies OD the ungrounded antipathy agaiuBl ibis 
harmleM and inlereEling bird : 

"Eren ihone by whom it ia entertained, can 
•carcely tell you why; only they 'bale Cat-Bird^;' 
aa Bomejwrsona tell you they hale Frenchmen, they 
hale Dulcbinen, etc., exprewions thai bespeak iheir 
own narrowness of undenlanding and want or libe- 
fulity. Yel, alter ruminating over in tny own mind 
■11 the probable cause*, 1 think I have at last hit upon 

)o be a certain similarity of la^te, and clashing of in- 
tereat, between the CaT-Bird and the farmer, 

" The Cal-Bird is fond of large, ripe garden-eiraw- 
berrieti bo ia the farmer, for Ihe good price they 
bring in ihe market; the Cat-Bird loves the beat and 
richest early cherries; eo drws Ihe farmer, for they 
are sometimes the most proGiable of ibe early fruil; 
Iba Cat-Bird has a particular partiality for the finest, 
ripe mellow pears; and these are also panicular 
Tkvorites wilh Ihe farmer. Bui the Cat-Bird haa fre- 



queolly the advaarage of Ibe farmer, by snatching oS 
the Gnt fruits of these delicious productions; and ihe 
farmer lakes revenge by shooting bim down with hia 
gun, as be finds old bala, wind-milla, and scare-crowa 
are no impedimenla in bis way to Ibese forbidden 
fruits ; and nothing but Ihia resource— the ultimalDCi 
of farmers aa well as kioga — can reslraia his viaili. 
The boys are now eet to watch the cherry-treea with 
the gun; and thus commences a train of prejudicei 
and antipathies, ■ that commonly continue Ihrough 
life. Perhaps, too, Ihe common note of Ihe Cat-Bird, 



istaina no nmall share of pre- 
if ilB plumage, and even bit 
lialty knuwn to beget con- 
ute to this mean, illiberal and 
3ut wilh the generous and tba 



tempi, may also comrifa 
penecuting prejudice ; 

good, the lovers of nature and rural charma, the con- 
fidence which the familiar bird places in man, by 
building in his ganlen, under his eye, the music of 
bis Bong, and ihe inteiealing playfulness of his man- 
na™, will always be more than a recompense for all 
Ihe little stolen morsels be snatches. 




This bird ia also knovni aa Ihe Black-capt Til' 
mouse. Il is an active, hardy animal, abounding in 
the Northern and Middle Slates, Canada, and as far 
north aa ihe 60ih parallel. It is a familiar and amus- 
ing bird, often making ita appeeiance in our cities in 
fall or winter, and approathing near to man, in order 
to glean front bis bounty or carelesanesa a supply of 
food. During the same seasons large flocka scour 
the fields and woods in »«rch of insects, larvte, 
seeds and berries. Kernels containing oil, and the 
fat ofanimals are greedily iJevoured by them. When 
all these fail, they enter barna, sheds, and ibe roofa 
of houses, clearing them of moths, e^a of injects, 
spiders and wood, worms. They appear lo be very 
little aflecied by extreme cold, being provided with 
thick downy featbem, and a constitution naturally 
robust. In winter, numbera collect on a snow-bank, 
and swallow small pieces, cither to slake thirel or 
for pleasure. Oa auch occasions, and generally 
when coltecling food, Ihey keep up a continual cbal- 



THE CHICADEE. 

which renders their places of hi 



II easy of 



The Chicadee builds in the hollows of Irees, th« 
leal being constructed of moss, feathers, and aimi- 
ar soft materials. Tbe eggs are from six lo « 
loien in number, white, ipeckled with red. They 
war two broods in a season. The young are strong 
ind lively, requiring little assistance frran the old 
ines, but living with them, as one family, Ibrougb 
be fall and winter. 

Beside the usual chicking nole of ibis bird, from 
whence its name, it has a harsh angry lone, to ex- 
}ress anger or fright, and a kind of melancholy wail, 



resemble 
" These b 






ia said la 






d by St 



fighl vio- 
lently wilh each other, and are known to attack 
young and sickly birds ihat are incapable of resist- 
ance, always direcling their blows againal ibe skull. 
Being in ibe woods one day, I followed a bird for 
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some time, the singularity of whose notes surprised 
me. Having shot him from ofT the top of a very tall 
tree, I found it to be the Black-Headed Titmouse, 
with a long and deep indentation in the cranium, the 
skull having been evidently at some former time 
drove in and fractured, but was now perfectly 
healed. Whether or not the change of voice could 
be owing to this circumstance, I cannot pretend to 
decide." The unnatural practice of destroying their 
sick is however denied of these birds by late writers. 



The Chicadee is five and a half inches in 
and six in extent. The whole upper part of ili 
and neck is black, and the body a moose-ool 
has often been confounded with the Europeao 
Titmouse, but there seems good i^ason to & 
this as an error. The foreign bird is never t 
flocks, frequents streams or water- courses, am 
note quite different from that of the Chicadae. 
also an inch shorter. 



ARIEL IN THE CLOVEN PINE. 



BT BAYABD TAYLOR. 



Now the frosty stars are gone : 
I have watched them, one by one, 
Faiutiiig ou the shores of Duwii. 
Round and full the glorious sun 
Walks with level step the spray, 
Through his vestibule of Day, 
While the wolves that howled anun 
Slink to dens and coverts foul, 
Guarded by the demon owl. 
Who, last night, with mocking croon 
Wheeled athwart the chilly moon, 
And with eyes that blankly glared 
On my direful torment stared. 

The lark is flickering in the light ; 

Still the nightingale doth sing — 

All the isle, alive with Spring, 

liies, a jewel of delight 

On the blue sea's heaving breast : 

Not a breath from out the West, 

But some balmy smell doth bring 

From the sprouting myrtle buds, 

Or from meadows wide, that lie 

Each a green and dazzling sky. 

Paved with yellow cowslip-stars, 

Cloud-like, crossed by roseate bars 

Of the bl(K>my almond woods, 

And lit, like heaven, with fairest sheen 

Of the sun that hangs between. 

All is life that I can spy. 

To the farthest sea and sky, 

And my own the only pain 

Within this ring of Tyrrhene main. 

In the gnarled and cloven Pine 

Where that hell-born hag did chain me, 

All this orb of cloudless shine, 

All this youth in Earth's old veins 

Tingling with the Spring's sweet wine. 

With a sharper torment pain me. 

Pnnsies, in soft April rains 

And April's sun, from Thea's lap 

Fill their stalks with honeyed sap, 

But the sluggish blood she brings 

To the tough Pine's hundred rings, 

Closer locks their cruel hold. 

Closer draws the scaly bark 

Round my prison, lightning-riven ; 

So wlien Winter, wild and dark, 

Vexes wave and writhing wold 

And with murk vapor swathes the heayen. 



I must feel the vile bat creep 
In my narrow cleft, to sleep. 
By this coarse and alien state 
Is my dainty essence wronged ; 
The flue sense that erst belonged 
To my nature, chafes at Fate, 
Till the happier elves I hate. 
Who ui moonlight dances tarn 
Underneath the palmy fern. 
Or iji light and twinkling bands 
Follow on with linked hands 
To the Ocean's yellow sands. 

The primrose-bells each rooming ope 

In their cool, deep beds of grass ; 

Violets make the airs that pass 

Tell-tales of their fragrant slope. 

I can see them where they spring 

Never brushed by fairy wing. 

All those comers I can spy 

In the island's solitude. 

Where the dew is never dry. 

Nor the miser bees intrude. 

Cups of rarest hue are there. 

Full of perfumed wine undrained — 

Mushroom banquets, ne'er profaned, 

Canopied by maiden-hair. 

Pearls I see upon the sands. 

Never touched by other hands, 

And the rainbow bubbles shine 

On the ridged and frothy brine, 

Tenantless of voyager 

Till they burst in vacant air. 

O the songs that sung might be 

And the mazy dances woven, 

Had that witch ne'er crossed the sea 

And the Pine been never cloven ! 

Many years my direst pain 

Has made the >^iive-rocked isle comphun. 

Winds, that from the Cyclades 

Came, to ruffle with foul riot 

Round its shore's enchanted qoiet, 

Bore my wailing^ on the sees; 

Sorrowing birds in Automn went 

Through the world with my taunoit. 

Still the bitter fate is mine. 

All delight unshared to see, 

Smarting in the cloven Fine, 

While I wait the tardy aze 

Which, perchance, shall set me free 

From the damned witch, Byooiaz. 
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BT XMMA C. XMBTTST. 




ItEADER, do you love old bouses, old books, old 
Kftec^ of furniture, old chairs, in short, all the relics 
^ioir antiquity which fashionable people usually discard 
HUid despise ? If so, there is a bond of sympathy be- 
ppNreen us, and I shall not be afraid to rake amoni^ the 
^igk>1d ashes of the past for some unconsumed remnant 
'^^te€ other days, even though I find only trifles to re- 
■f^Ward my search. The very table on which I write, 
Lck with age, and wearing a polish which nothing 
It years and years of manual labor could have given 
^ty owes its peculiar favor in my eyes to the fact of 
t its being more than a century old. What stories 
. <sould it nut tell of days gone by; what reminiscences 
- of tea-drinkings, and christenings, and weddings, and 
r funerals mu$t be imbedded in every pore of the old 
jmahogany! 

But for real hearty enjoyment of such a taste for 
t homely antiquities, commend me to an old-fashioned 
L tecreiary, {that is the true name — bureau is but a 
\ modern Gallici^fm,) with its desk, and pigeon-holes, 
and secret-drawers, especially if it have been an 
heirloom in possession of a maiden aunt, who died a 
spinster of seventy-two, or thereabouts. What stores 
of relics it contains — locks of hair taken from the 
heads of pretty children, whom we only recollect as 
wrinkled old bodies that seemed never to have been 
young; mourning-rings, with obituary inscriptions 
of persons whose existence we should never have 
known but for this record of their death; golden 
knee-buckles and sparkling paste shoe-buckles, re- 
minding us of the days when the dress of a gentle- 
man was hopelessly inimitable to the rowdies and 
loafers of the period; fragments of wedding-gowns, 
carefully rolled in bits of linen, yellow with age — 
preserved in order to impress the next generation 
with due respect for some wizened-up, childish old 
lady, who was once a belle, and was married in a 
dress of silver brocade. 

Perhaps, too, there are more tender memorials 
hidden in the secret drawer. Let us touch the spring, 
and lo! what trophies of love's power are there. 
Shall we pause to read these verses ? The ink is 
almost faded out, the paper is falling to pieces in its 
folds, and he who wrote, and she who with flutter- 
ing heart first read those lender lines, have long since 
been du?t and ashes. Here is a quaint old ring — two 
hands clasped together, and within the circle an in- 
scription in old English characters — the single word, 
" Forever. ^^ She who once wore that ring was an 
angel upon earth, and he who placed it there, lived 
and died " as the beasts that perish ;" will their union 
be, indeed, /or«t;«r ? Look at that bracelet, woven of 
28 



8oA, silken hair, itq golden clasps are dimmed with 
age, but the hair still wears its rich sunshiny lustre, 
though she who bestowed it as a parting gift to a 
sister, has been long a tenant of the tomb. What is 
this, folded so carefully and so closely, like one of 
the mummied mysteries of the pyramids ? A curl, a 
thick, dark curl — not the long flowing tress lhat 
might have floated over woman's graceful neck; 
these crisped and glossy tendrils tell of the strength 
and beauty of manhood. A faint perfume rises from 
the inner folds of the envelope — the ashes of a rose 
are there enclosed. And this is all! But what a 
tale do these scanty memorials of a by-gone love im- 
parl to the beholder ! What matters it that the details 
of the story are forgotten? What matters it whether 
the lady or her lover were to blame? It was a 
love tender and true, but yet unhappy, else where- 
fore the curl of raven hair so carefully cherished, and 
the dead rose so reverently buried beside the more 
life-like memento ? The love which brings happiness 
becomes difi'usive in its expression, and the lovs- 
tokens of the youth and maiden are hidden, in after- 
days, beneath the accumulation of afiection's later 
oflerings. Bui when one flower becomes the treasure 
of a life-time ; when one lock of hair is guarded like 
the heart's pearl of price, then be sure lhat the hal- 
lowing touch of sorrow has been there. It is only 
when grief and love go hand in hand, that trifles be- 
come holy relics wherever they tread. Alas ! do we 
not all wear upon our hearts a reliquary, in which, im- 
pearled with tears, and adorned with the fine gold of 
our best aflections, we have enshrined some frag- 
ment of the past, whose value we alone can tell? 

But I am growing sad, serious, and, of course, dull ; 
yet the object which led me into this train of thought 
was certainly not calculated lo inspire any especial 
exhibition of sentiment. I was rummaging in such 
a secretary as I have described, when I accidentally 
pulled out a round piucu»hion, banded with silver 
about the middle, and attached to a substantial silver 
chain, which terminated in a broad hook, for the pur- 
pose of fastening it to the girdle of some thrifty 
housewife. On the heavily-wrought circlet which 
made the equinoctial line of the purple velvet globes 
which had been doomed to do duly in so humble a 
capacity, were Ihe initials "-4. i," and I at once 
recognized il as the constant appendage of my re- 
spected and venerated relative. Aunt Abby. 

I had just been reading a paragraph respecting the 
female clubs in Paris, and the sight of this relic of 
old times, reminded me of the fact that poor Aunt 
Abbey had lived just half a century too soon, for to 
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the day of her death the old lady's favoriie topic of 
conversation was the " equality of the sexes." How 
would she have rejoiced in the modern attempts to 
enfranchise woman from her thraldom ! how would 
she have gloried in the idea of woman's equal rights 
of property ! how would she have delighted in the 
prospect of political privileges for her sex ! how she 
would have expatiated upon the benefits of a female 
House of Representatives ! Aunt Abby (my great 
aunt, by the by) was emphatically an advocate for 
woman's *• striding alone^" (I believe that is the 
phrase among the reformers,) and certainly, though 
she had a father, uncles, cousins, to $^ay nothing 
of a husband, she succeeded in ^^ standing alone ^'^ 
to a certain extent, all her life. 

But what, you will say, had a disciple of progress, 
a defender of woman's rights, a declaimer against 
woman 8 slavery, to do with a ptncttskton ? Let me 
sketch her portrait at full length, and then you will 
see how curiously she blended the duties and pre- 
rogatives of both sexes in her own proper person. 

Abigal, or, as she was usually called, Abby Lej^- 
burn, was the only child of a learned and eccentric 
clergyman, who, being disappointed in his hope of 
exercising his theories of education on a son, chose 
to educate his daughter after the manner of a boy. 
Fortunately for him, the little girl possessed a sin- 
gularly strong and quick mind. She grasped at know- 
ledge as most children would at playthings, and im- 
bibed wisdom with as much zest as others would have 
sucked an orange. Latin, Greek and Hebrew, mathe- 
matics, moral philosophy, to say nothing of the 
lighter accomplishments of botany, geology, and 
natural history, vf eve among the young lady's acquire- 
ments. Her father had determined to make her a 
second Madame Dacier, and he really seemed likely 
to find her a sort of female Crichton. Nor were 
these all her acquisitions. The details of house- 
keeping, the thrift, manHgement, and tidiness neces- 
sary to the comfort of American homes, was as easy 
as the alphabet to Abby. She could knit, and spin, 
and sew; she could bake, and brew, and cook; she 
could milk, and churn, and make chee^ie; and no- 
body could so efl'ectually and rapidly " set things to 
rights." 

Beside all this, Abby I^yburn, at twenty years of 
age, was one of the handsomest girls in the country. 
She was like nothing so much as the efligy of Bri- 
tannia on an English penny. Don't laugh, reader, 
the comparison is a highly complimentary one, but 
lest you should not recollect the stately Mrs. Bull, I 
will describe my heroine. Abby was just six feet 
high, but magnificently proportioned, a perfect Juno 
in form, with large black eyes, a high forehead, full 
red lips, and a chin as massive and as despotic in its 
expression as Napoleon's. Her profile was superb — 
bold, strongly- marked, but beautifully classical. Her 
abundant hair, usually worn back from her brow, and 
gathered into a knot at the back of her head, was 
black as the crow's wing. Her teeth were white, 
strong, and somewhat pointed in shape, a peculiarity 
which rather impaired the softness of her smile, inas- 
much as it was always associated with the beholder's 



remembrance of a some^^hat similar conformity 
in the dental perfections of the only T^ild animal vii 
has ever been accused of laa^hiog — I meu tie 
hyena. Not that Abby bore the slightest resembliMi 
to the disagreeable creature just named. Butkr 
smile certainly lacked that indefinable chann irloi 
usually belongs to such pleasant demoastntiooi a 
good humor. 

As a specimen of the human animal Abby v* 
perfect. The superb proportions of her well-roodBJ 
figure, her complexion, pure, fresh, and radJant lik 
health, her firm step, quick, active motions, lak 
great strength of frame, combined to make bo i 
model of '*/« grands € beau physiqueV AiUl» 
these personal attractions, her learning, aod ber^ 
mestic accomplishments, and one might almost fuq 
that Aunt Abby, in her younger days at least, cm 
near being 

'< That faultless monster which the world ne'er nw " 

What did she lack? you will ask. Certainly M 
virtues, for she abounded in them. No; her defccii 
were of a very different character. She bad erej 
thing that one would consider desirable; bmAot 
Abby lacked '* one sweet weakness." There w 
the difiiculty. She had no weaJbnesses. That mif> 
nificent person of hers was brimful of stroof , ni^ 
born intellect. If she had a heart, it was only a pieee 
of mechanism, necessary to the \¥orkiiigft of tk 
human machine. The brain — the strong, mssfire, 
abundant brain, which lay behind that immeiuefo» 
head, was the only motive power which she m* 
knowledged. Had she no benevolence, no kis^ty 
impulses, no yearning tenderness of soul, no lesii- 
ment? Not an atom of either; yet she did the motf 
benevolent things in the world, lavished kindnea 
upon all who deserved it, was full of gentleoeMUh 
ward little children, and, if judged by her decdi, 
would have seemed overflowing with the milk d 
human kindness. But still it was the dictates .of ifau 
cold despotic intellect which she obeyed. " People 
must be in want, and must be relieved by thoie wb 
had means. Humanity was full of suflerinf— tbc 
healthy must look after the sick. Little childkesn* 
incipient men and women, therefore must be Xtkm 
care ot*. Sentiment was but the pefitHmirOt tk 
shadow of a shadow as unsubstantial as itself." Sock 
were among the apothegms of this singular womti. 
Reversing the established axiom, that '* there u to- 
thing in the intellect which does not oome by tbi 
senses," she seemed to assert that " there was no- 
thing in the senses which did not come by the intel' 
lect." 

As Mr. Leybum held the ofilce of presidettt orer 
one of the few institutions of learningtben in Ameriei, 
Abby had ample opportunity for displaying her taleas 
and beauty to the admiring eyes of sundry yoof 
students. But Abby bad no personal vanity; ibe 
knew she was handsome, just as she knew she wm 
strong and robust, and she would have soomed lbs 
idea of being a belle. The young men, altbomb 
belonging to that peculiarly inflammable 
known by the name of *' College Boys," wosid 
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' soon have thought of falling in love with the stone 
^. image of Minerva on the college-green, as wiih the 
^ president's learned daughter. There was something 
P in her sturdy good sense which everybody rather 
'i liked, yet the want of softness and pliability in her 
^ character excited a certain dread in all who came 
« Bear her. Gifted with peculiar powers both of mind 
and body, she had no compassion for feebleness of 
■ frame or infirmity of purpose, for she had no clear 
k perception of such things. Her intellect was like a 
ii felescope through which she could examine the 
II grand and the remote, but she could not use it as a 
lit microscope to examine the littlenesses of humanity. 
pip It is only through the sympathies of the heart that we 
if learn respect for the sufferings, or compassion for 
1^ the weaknesses of our fellows — and Abby Leyburn 
pi had no sympathies', except those of the brain. 

Pert'eclly self-possessed, because thoroughly con- 
. ecious of her own vast superiority, and utterly in- 
different as to the impression she was likely tomake, 
f Abby's manners in society had all the elegance and 
nonchalant ease which fashion tries so hard to teach. 
She conversed exceedingly well on all subjects, and 
possessed the gift (most rare among talented women) 
of making herself as agreeable to her own sex, as to 
the men. Everybody admired her, yet everybody 
feared her; everybody acknowledged her rare powers, 
yet everybody kept at a certain distance. " He 
comes too near who comes to be denied," so says 
one of the wits and demi-reps of a past age ; but 
Abby never suffered any one to reach the confines 
of Love-La7idy and, of course, none ever attained to 
Declaration Point. 

It is difficult to imagine a character like that of 
Aunt Abby. A woman without softness, and ten- 
derness, and sentiment, seems such an anomaly, that 
we are tempted to doubt the probability of her pos- 
sessing any of the qualities we seek in woman. But 
Abby had all the necessary knowledge of womanly 
duties, all the considerateness we look for in woman, 
all the attention to detail which is a woman^s peculiar 
province, and withal was possessed of the most in- 
domitable good humor. She was sententious, because 
every truth became, in her mind, an axiom, to be 
stowed away in the smallest possible space; she was 
dogmatic, because her opinions were made up by her 
own unaided reflection, and were not to be changed 
or modified by word*. Her self-esteem was pro- 
digious ; it was not the puny vanity which is so often 
dignified with such a title, it was rather a magn^iflcent 
Johnsontsqiu self-appreciation, precisely like that 
which looms so grandly beside the vain pettinesses 
of the biographer of the great lexicographer. 

She was certainly a great puzzle to every one. A 
woman who could quote Longinus, read Homer, ex- 
pound a disputed text in the Hebrew Bible, chop 
logic with the most caviling acuteness, and talk of 
the Differential Calculus as if it were the last new 
poem, was certainly something of a wonder; but 
when that same woman was seen seated on the 
mil king-stool, or standing at the churn, or presiding 
over a blazing oven, or, broom in hand, raising motes 
in the sunbeams by her vigorous attack upon the 



" dust of the schools," or displaying the beauty of 
her Juno-like figure, as she paced to and from the 
huge spinning-wheel; she was certainly a twrld^s 
wonder. There is a half-remembered story of Aunt 
Abby's spirit, which no one dares to talk of openly ; 
but it is believed that a certain gentleman, now high 
in civic honors, received, when a youth of twenty, 
a severe caning from the lady, in consequence of 
some impertinence, offered when under the influence 
of a deep potation. But this may be only a piece of 
scandal. 

The circumstances of Aunt Abby's marriage were 
as peculiar as were her own traits of character. 
Among the students of the college was a young gen- 
tleman of large fortune and fine talents, who was 
afilicted with a constitutional timidity and nervous- 
ness that paralyzed all his powers. He was the only 
child of a widowed mother, who had foolishly re- 
sisted the boy's wish to go to school. He had there- 
fore remained at home under the charge of tutors , 
and when the death of his mother released him from 
her afiectionate tyranny, he entered college only to 
find himself inferior in attainments to every one else, 
and a perfect butt, from his timid shyness. He was 
full of poetry and sentiment. Among realities he 
was lost and bewildered, but in the world of fancy 
he was a hero even to himself. 

To a gay set of frolicksome students nothing could 
ofier better game than the mental and personal pecu- 
liarities of the rich young Southerner, who rejoiced 
in the name of Sampson Terricolt, (a name soon 
transmuted into Sampson Tear-your-coat) by his 
companions. Nothing could be more ludicrous than 
the association of such a name with such a person. 
The redoubtable Sampson was some five feet four 
inches in height, with an exceedingly slight figure, 
small features of the style usually designated as 
^^ snuh-faUd^^ with a skim-milk complexion, and 
hair of that sitn-burned flaxen color, so common 
among hatless country urchins. His voice was a 
piping treble, with an occasional tone in it like that 
of a cracked penny-trumpet. His hands and feet 
were ridiculously small, and when attired in his 
college-gown, it required but little caricaturing to 
draw his portrait in a style decidedly feminine, yet 
decidedly like. He received all kinds of nicknames 
for his personal peculiarities, but, perhaps, none 
annoyed him more than the sonhriquet of *• Miss 
Dalilah," which was generally bestowed upon him. 
Yet a mind filled with images of beauty t^tis hidden 
beneath this unpromising exterior. He bad no force 
of character, no iron strength of intellect, but he had 
an unbounded imagination, and an unlimited reach 
of vision into spiritualities. He was a poet, but 
lacking the key to a poet's harmonies of utterance, 
he expended his strength in the beautiful cloud-land 
of metaphysics and became a moral philosopher. 

Like all diminutive men Sampson had a decided 
partiality for large women. The colossal beauty of 
Abby Leyburn had struck him when he first beheld 
her, and he loved nothing so well as to contemplate 
her from a distance, being quite too timid to address 
himself to her. Now there was in Abby a certain 
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propensity that might almost be called compassion 
toward little people. She regarded them as a huge 
Newfoundland dog often looks upon a poodle— their 
very insignificance and feeblene^is seemed a claim 
upon her protection. It had often been remarked 
that Miss Leyburn showed especial favor to those 
whom she denominated " the poor little fellows, and 
no one was surprised, therefore, to find her taking 
a great fancy to Sampson Terricoit. There was 
something bO appealing in his manner, such a tacit 
acknowledgment of inferiority in his humble de- 
meanor, such an irresistible claim to tender treat- 
ment in his timid little voice and stammering speech, 
that Abby at once took to him as to one of those 
" incurables" for whom the world is a hospital, and 
every charitable person ought to be a nurse. To the 
gentle Sampson the lady became " like the shadow 
uf a great rock in a weary land." She overshadowed 
him so completely that he could find repose and re- 
freshment in her presence. Instead of attempting to 
be any thing, or do any thing, or say any thing, he 
gave himself up to the enjoymont of a consciousness 
of perfect insignificance as compared with the 
splendid creature, who could excel any and every 
body. It was a comfort to see everybody look small 
in her presence, but to the nervous student it was a 
positive luxury to feel small f without being mor- 
tified and disgraced. 

Sampson was not in love with his Minerva, he had 
no sentiment, no passionate longings for any thing 
which the world of reality could afford. His loves 
were all idealities, and could not be prisoned in flesh. 
But with the same weak fondness that had once tied 
him to his mother's apron-string, he submitted to the 
guidance of Abby Leyburn. What were Abby's 
motives for troubling herself with little Sampson no 
one knew or cared; but when it was known that she 
was soon to become Mrs. Terricoit, everybody 
thought that the large fortune of the tiny lover would 
account for the whole aflTair. 

As usual, the world was mistaken. Abby was as 
free from all mercenary feelings as she was from all 
other frailties. But she had her own notions about 
doing good. She saw in Sampson Terricott a highly 
imaginative and gifted man, wasting mental power 
in immature schemes which his timidity thwarted in 
their very outset, and suffering a fine fortune to be 
idle in his hands for want of energy to take up his 
stewardship. He was weak in health, and subject 
to attacks of morbid spirits which sometimes threat- 
ened his reason. In a word, Abby saw that he wanted 
some one to take care of him, and she fixed upon 
herself as the fittest person. She was now nineand- 
twenty, in the full bloom of health and beauty, and, 
as she argued, ** if society provides no other resource 
for destitute females than marriage, I must marry, or 
at my father's death find myself a beggar." Having 
come to this conclusion, she decided that, as the 
giving herself a master was out of the question, and 
the idea of possessing a slave in her husband was 
equally disagreeable, she had better divide the dif- 
ference, and unite herself to one who needed a 
stronger nature on which to rest. 



How the courtship was managed do one ever ksnr 
I am inclined to think there iwaa not much lott- 
making, and from the kind of dreamy surprise wk>d 
Sampson exhibited when questioned about )uitt 
gagement, it is presumed be was scarcely cooaeim 
of his own happiness. People said that Mut Lef- 
burn, reversing the usual order of things, had popped 
the question to Sampson, who stammered out, "Ttt,** 
through sheer fright The probability is thstkedrf 
exactly as she directed him. ' She gaTe him tondo* 
stand she meant to marry him, and if be oflierdM 
resistance, feeling rather pleased at being relind 
from responsibility for the rest of bis life. 

They were married in the cbapel oT the coU^ 
and the haJi'-suppressed glee of the sancy ttndem 
may be imagined. All the blank walls mboot tk 
college were filled with caricatures, illustrative of 
the one idea, ''^ paired y not nuUehedJ*^ One oftbcM 
charcoal libels was particularly annoying, it repr^ 
sented a nondescript and beautiful \¥inged aaima)- 
a Ilippogrifi*— with the face of a yeoman, curviof hs 
proud neck beneath a rein held in the baod« oi' 
Apollo, while directly beneath ^nras a second ^epr^ 
sentation of the same magnificent creature taiDelf 
yoked with an ox to the plough. 

But Abby cared little for these things, and «k 
would not suflTer her husband to pay any aitentioa to 
them. She made him one of the best wives in tbe 
world, and though she was ten years his elder. %ai 
thrice as big as he, nobody ever believed thsi k 
repented the step he had taken. Their home wv tf 
the South, and, during her husband's lifetime, Abbf 
never paid a visit to her early friends. But she m 
visited by her family connections, and we yomfer 
members of the circle were oAen entertained it 
childhood by the accounts of Aunt Abby's spleadii 
service of gold-plate, her massive silver ewers ud 
basins in every dressing-room, her Turkey osrpdi 
and rich hangings of Gobdin tapestry, and all tbi 
paraphernalia of great wealth and magnificent Issia. 

When Terricott died, she exhibited her peenliaritiei 
of character still more strikingly. She knew people 
bad accused her of marrying for money, sad fbs 
therefore induced him to make a ^11, beslowiigall 
his large property upon hit own relative*, wilktbe 
exception of a life-annuity of a thousand dollan to 
his widow. " I do n't want his money,** the aid, 
" I took good care of him while he lived, and if hi 
did not become a great man, it was no fault of aiie. 
He was rich, and I used his money freely, becaaM 
he liked to see fine things and good things arowd 
him ; but now I have no occupation here, and so I 
shall go back to my old home, and 'live along.' I 
dare say something will be given me to do." 

So she buried her poor little Sampaoo, handed over 
his property to the heirs, and with the first initsl' 
ment of her annuity in her pocket, oame to take 19 

her abode in . But her father had beea dead for 

many years, and the place was filled with aev 
people who knew little of her hittory or of ker cki- 
racter. She soon became disgusted with her aev 
home, and removing to New York, eatablislnd her> 
self there for the rest of her life. la Imt bMr ynn 
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, ihe gave up labing BierciM dailjr, and in conie- 
qaence of Ibis eha grew imineDBely large, I have 
tha raiDleat Bhadow or a leminLscence rcvpecling 
■iet penooal appearance al thai lune. I waa ■ 
diild of perhapi five jeara old, and had ■ dear 

. eld auni, who wu as litUe as a fairy, and almoat 
M banevoleDt. This bind little old body onoe 

. iook me to see our great Aunt Abby; but my 

iftaad was crammed full of fairy legeodi and uunery 
IMlea, and when I saw an immeoreiy large, fat wo- 
■an lilliDg in a chair from which ahe could not lift 
J ter ponderous form, and met Ibe full stare of her great 
. btaok eyes, J thought of the Ograsa who always 
^ devoured Hllle children, and immediately set up such 
>wl of terror that I was sent away in disgrace. 
v~%i died not long oTterwHrd, having lived to count 
'. har tHTUtitlk birthday. Her disintereatedneaaleflher 
•O fortune to bestow on her relalivee.and bulforher 
profile', (which, cut in black paper, bangs in an attic 
room,) her pincushion, and the tredilioni which re- 
main in Ibe family respecting her, all trace of hA has 
vanished from the earth. 



Poor Aunt Abby ! sbe used ID shock the women of 
her time by talking of women's rights, and was 
guilty once of the enormity of wishing to bo Pope of 
Kome, in order to carry out some scheme for the 
advancement of womaji'a social position. She talked 
o( /rtidoBi until some pioiM prude* really suspected 
aha neeat tietnt, and she predicted that the time 
wonld come wbSD the genina of wAman would rise 
superior to the imposed trammels of sex. Sheshotild 
have lived in the present age, when she would have 
seen woman's struggles for emancipation, as eihibiled 
in Ibe French female eluba, and the Carman free 
asBoclationa, to aay nolhiixg of the free Inquirers and 
dBclaimars againal famala slavery in this country. 
She should have lived till now to exhibit a rare and 
peculiar instance of masculine power suhmitliDg 
itself cheerfully to feminine dutiel ; and perhapa the 
knowledge thai AanI Abby, with all her mental, 
moral, and physical perTectioos, lived and died un- 
kiring and imloved, might go far toward settling the 
question of wotmm'i rights, and make her quite 
saiisBed with bar easily accorded privilegu. 



PARTING. 

INSCRIBED TO MY SISTER ADELA M, WADSWORTH. 



PiKTHia ] Oh, Is it 



Again those iwcct- 
Again those roriE 



As fledglings frum the biid-iii 
The cherished ones, n-hom we I 



LTB, that they hure grown 



™d«slJ daylong,- 



vuAlgmed plflce. 






RhIi nilh Ihs Hngniah of the brakm tJE. 
Tei—pnrting li tba bitlcmsB of life— 



Thank Oat ! Ihrro ii s wailll where lovr 
The evetlastlng mptare la dutro)'. 



r MONTGOMERY'S HOUSE. 

THE HE.AJ3-QUARTER5 OF GENERAL JACKSON AT THE BATTLE OF NEW OBLEIS, 



Bv ihe pourlwy of Mr. J. R. Smilb, ihe nrlisl, we 
ve permiUcd lo pre^eal our readtire wilb snolher 
view of a remarkable place. Tt ui Monlgooiety's 
Home, occupied by Gonaral Jacxknoii bb his hpad- 

Orleans, January 8, 1S19. ll a fliirrounded by a 
splendid garden and grouoda, aod a beautirul gTove 
of cedan, wbicb in Ihia laiiiuite grow lo an ioimenee 
siie. The line of inlrenobnieiil« running up (he 
lane by Monlgomory's House boclc lo the cedar 
swamp csn Kllll be dJMinclly traced. Farther down 
on ibe banksoT (he river MiBebnippi are four live- 
oak trees, of immense lize, forming a fquare, and 

tbe Qnlisb cumtiiander,Gene[aiFackenbam,eKpiraii 



■1 

and wns lard out. The Jpot is a favorite 
curious visiters from Ihe cily, who go lo 
tbe batlJe-ground, Below this is a splendid 
called tbe Battle-Ground Sugar ReHnerf, ai 
of wbich ia a group of wiMows, with • mou 
centre, and sDrrounited by waler. Here a: 
the 300D British warriors who vere alaoi la •■ 
bsllle of tbs 8ib of January. A planter's bo 
the spot wns occupied, previotwiy lo tbe a< 
General Paclienheni as his bead- quarter*. I 
abieds form very euilabte subjects for tbe pi 
our artists; and we are only fiirprised Ifaal Ihey km 
not been drawn, engraved and familiaroed ta 
public Jong ago. 
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tbouBDdi ot aquare milei. The Tery ida of " 10,0Ca ■ 

kaau-»up ill Csliforuin— lUggeKivo of uhm povrnj— 

(M, Mlf-iuld iiilo riaveiT •( Oio minet. Th. nuu wlio 

futt bnide him who liti apou gdHen rcwki^ M'llh h cigar 
Ib hii nuwlh, oTerlookbg aero uT the ihiiiuig meul. The 

with hii handi thniit iuU hi> pockcta aigiiiGciuilly, mar 
i b« hooted iiow bjr Ihe Tcrieii iweip in CDliAmiiu, ni ■ 
I Tttlgar mgurnuffill, who would acarce have mmiey eanagh 

ki pay hia lioard there on SJIuiday aighl, aiid wmld b* bai 

mtterl/ at the meter oS hie lajidlady. 
airard College, u ■ building, ii 



o hare ao relued, that 
three tlmea beroie diiiiK 
energy to alieiid lo oul 
d giie li a wide berth in 
■ to all hiiita abiHit the 
lid witb a bardlhood mid aeir eomnuiid, i 

fiitigae wilhovl " having a 



gal«.' 



Uf flugera; a ploddin; 
creative fucully a1u«ether, 
. tnauia. Hia achoDl-houae i 



p gold flaliea, oi 



Uuder the I 

difficulty in gelling three ahevta in the wind, 
ler aa aeriiil dilGeultjr iu getting ■ flowinf 
bil, and with plenty of ateam oil board, lu the abaencB of 
'ell, too, lu ita propelteta, deeliua all invitation to alani it, " lo diira 
who apeiil half , dull care away"— Ihe triabls grealitl, for the lime, being 
It a time, with to get away thenaelrEa. The boya who often declared in 
rho lacked the Ihe houri of midiiight that they Here the particular indi- 
ofcradlaaaiid tldiula who feared no nolae, and who would nol gohoDW 



nllerly diagnceful to the apitil of the age. A aorlof lama 



more — uid again," bo that they have ar 
candid inquiry ukd aober refleetiiin, wh 
vidaUe— pnunotite o£ ■ thlril fur cold * 
horreaufl of dark brandyi in a " nnny" cl 
aea why aomethiug cauaat be dons for Te 



e been i 



. It la 



lea lolhla dcctrablahaven. He car- portant. 

I B bad iiaTigator, [oo, or he would Now,withonl pnraoing tbla qneation, or glancing al the 
[am, KiiH how, at aome time. Bnl ' diaappointmenl of Ibe ndTenlurei— the long daya of toil 
le adVAiturona aona of Jonatliaii lo in unhealthy WB:era>^^fe burning heat of the aaD — 4be 
syagE, and witb lAt ivtrd lo cut the chilling uighta ud a dceaiy anil— Ihe feycia of Ihe nuitd aa 
Luatead of direrging like nulii from well aa of Ibe body—the hope dcferted- ihe borrul of be- 
ike the oultriDDtt limit, and to claim | ingmiied with aueh aociely- the deaolation of all good 

uiget- of the calm delighla, the peaceful repoae, the jo)'B and 

la tci purity of home— the glad eycaofaialer or mother left be- 

E Iriih bind, but now aeeinliigly looking out ndly upon the 

f bail' ' Keue— the longiuga for that paradiae onee more, where in 

>, Bnl boyhood be put up a prayer at the parental knee ;— With- 

pinionhim. Orlikalbr outapeikiiigof all thia, la Ibe rewDrd, rsadcr, worthy of 

hefarmer'agooae.toaiiy your aecriSce Dr of miue, of preaent eomfuita and pieaeni 

port, and now that you friendi. I Ihuik not. Tba toad lo fortune, to honorable 

ring in (Vom every clime, virtue and goodueaa will be 

aa psarli dropped Inio the aea — aelfiahneai unmill- 

d, vice unnbaahed, and even red-hauded murder, will 

■loft Ibeir kidsoua forma, oyerawiug all decency, and 

I. NoUiii^ but Teryvioienl I ^|ingaliiMighl"»Ulaw,aJlpreo«lenl,Bllrighl." The 

very abaence of all female reatrauil, their tender charitlea. 

Of Ihe and gentle generoalljea and affecliona, and nobla aelf 



pnlae, compared with the feTBI which Jooathi 

' ' 9 family. Homi 

loMlly at Ihi 



The whole body of family phyaiciana 
body polilie, have their hand* full, and Ihe mallKuloii 

a neceasiry conaeqnonce. It la grstil^ing to know, 1) 

mem, Ibe popular remedy applied in ita early alagr 






1, will tbeie 






la and id 



irely fror 



ly of unpruicipled men, fierce in the purauil of n-eallb, 
elentuig in theii lowering aelfiihneaa aa Ihe grave, 
imperance— thoae wbo auBei will make Califoniia a wcond Pandemonium. What 1* 
re, and become exceedingly all the gold of the earth, In a land of wrong and violeiiM, 
ured effectually by Ooino j and thai imellaDf bloodheaven-high, wiih the wholealmo- 
e below tainted with ill appalling odor I 



iB, Lying water-logged 

adifferenl thing from "gelling up a ' N< 
:, and being emiocotly anggeatlve of i trr. 



With a 
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steady step pursue the path which has been marked out 
for u« to tread through life — never swerving from our duty 
to the allurements of pleasure— or by the discouragements 
of defeat — but up and on! fearless, determined, brave; 
looking all danger manfully in the face ; grappling with 
all difficulties, if not with the strength, with the determi- 
nation of giants to overcome; never gnrowing faint or 
weary in well doing — and my life for it, in ten years you 
will not exchange places with the proudest aristocrat in 
California, whose heart and brain have been seared in the 
acquisition of wealth. Above all things, let those of us 
who stay behind imitate the self command of the adven- 
turers who have gone, and go boldly and resolutely 
*' Around the Horn" here, and depend upon it, we shall 
find that the true philosopher's stone— the real Eldorado — 
the place where we may truly enjoy the horn of Plenty 
and the cup of Peace, is at home — around our own 
HKARTH-STONE — where the light of kind eyes, and the 
prayers of warm and true hearts ascend to heaven with 
our own, for guidance and protection. o. r. o. 

THE PHILADELPHIA DAILY PRESS. 

The North American. — ^The very head and front of 
the offending party journals, oraci^r, dig^iified, and emi- 
nently solemn. Doctor Bird's leaders have a stately look 
in solid column, and his political articles read as if they 
had been subjected to a very patient drill before showing 
themselves to the public eye ; but his fine genius flashes 
out the moment he touches a congaiial subject. Of all 
American writers we look upon him as the best qualified 
to conduct a literary journal, or a monthly review. But, 
alas ! he is a martyr, who must groan under the daily re- 
sponsibilities of a party organ, with a hearty disrelish of its 
duties. Why should two such ^n as Bird and Bryant 
be sold into slavery in politics, and be thus comparatively 
lost to the lovers of polite literature? "Independent," 
the Washington correspondent of the journal, dashes in 
like Snludin, and wo to the Christian who gets a full stroke 
of his scimiter; he is cloven to the chin, or has something 
to nurse and to re member. His egotism has been objected 
to by those who dislike his slaslung style, hut that, as much 
as his correctness of information, has given his corres- 
pondence character. He is at least fearless in the use of 
his weapon, and strikes at high and low with equal 
strength and temerity. Hennis gives us once in a while 
his touching little essays, conceived in the quiet beauty of 
Mr. Chandler's style— the Gamaliel at whose feet he sat 
and learned. For the rest, we do not like the paper. It is 
heavy, cautious, and cruelly cold and selfish. 

The Inquirer, — The model of a daily family paper, 
marked by continued and unwearied industry, and beaming 
with the kindly nature of its editor. Its ample pages are 
crowde<l with well-chosen selections and active scissor- 
ing of news paragraphs ; not, however, always carefully 
pruned and clipped down. It is only once in a while that 
Mr. Morris shows us that he can write, and his Saturday 
Readings are full of the warm impulses and genuine kind- 
ness of the man, but are written more for purposes of good 
than to display his powers. Occasionally he warms up 
in his general articles, and lets out a spark or two, shows 
us a glimpse of the wealth he hoards, and causes us to 
wish for contirmed examples of the ability he possesses. 
In his political leaders he sometimes is forced by unfair 
opponents into a little causticity at the opening of his 
article, but he relents before he gets through, and will 
most likely give his " friend" a chance to back out of his 
blunder. He has not the heart, though he possesses the 
strength, to press his antagonist to the w:ill, and to pin 
him there. Mr. Morris has an agreeable, ready and 



devoted cottdjut<{r in Mr. Cmmp, b man of nriia 
learning and diligent application. This joonul iidiod- 
ingly " made up," to our taste, and is all over iMpnL 
with staring black head-lines, which look to our ere lue 
the sable of a hearse— its ** postscript" is oar portiojc 
horror. 

The Daily News. — The absence (^ JndgeConndfiga 
the daily press seems to have reinvigorated his povm 
and has given additional force to his pen, and fire to lii 
thoughts ; like an uuprisoned eagle, with aqvriug bedns 
to the skies and gazes in the san. Some of the faea 
articles he ever wrote have appeared in the News. Lvxj 
subject that Judge Conrad touches, seems to have bra 
fused, as in a furnace, and the metal flies off in ioi^i 
from his gigantic mind. His intellect illamrs and per- 
vades every part of his subject, and Mrhen he drops it, thn 
is nothing more to be said. His compact, all-gzupirf 
sentences, may furnish sub jecta for 'vrhole leaders to odioi. 
but the vitality has been extracted, and any treatmait d 
the topic is tame and impotent in contrast/ He does sot. 
however, always seem to know the power of the midi 
he uses, and will give a whack vrith his sledge-haisKr 
with a will at a fly, i^^ch would effectually knodE dixn 
an ox. Hence he should never Mnrite ahort parsgrspfei 
upon unimportant topics — his style is too pondefoos. TW 
News, as a political sheet, is well managed, barri&f soac 
desire, occasionally manifested, to poll, for personal cadk 
the strings of its influence; but it is sadly deficient ie 
mercantile news and facts. At Uiis writing, too, it ii 
shamefully brought out, and is made np as if the matte 
had been sifted over the form, and tfien locked-op ui 
printed, and very badly printed at that. Mr. Ssadcfaa 
should look to this, for the general editing of his Newi if 
too good to come before the public under so greet a A^ 
advantage. 

Thk Public Lxdoxb.— -Unqaestionably the best pesiT 
paper that has ever been established — showing in all ill 
appointments the very perfection of mechanical exeeatiia, 
and in its news collection and collotion, sleepless eBte^ 
prise and vigilance, as well as perserering ability. Iti 
leaders are unequal, for the most part written with grat 
force and adroitness, upon topics fiimitiar or of prscticd 
utility, but occasionally insufferably stupid and dall. Oa 
scientific topics it affects the nlfra-leamed. We siwayt 
drop the Ledger when it gets upon *' oligies." Mr. Lsne, 
whose quiet humor occasionally gleams out in his tbm 
editorial articles, like lightning from the edgeof asamsMr 
cloud, is unquestionably the best news man in ourdailf 
press ; clear and discriminative, yon always fi i^d is hn 
columns all that ought to be said of any and every aem 
fact, and no more. A nicety of judgment very ardj 
attained, and never in our experience so fully, ss in tke 
case of the late Mr. Holdeu of the Courier. 

The Suk. — Graced by a good humor that no anoof- 
ance can ruffle, but occasionally inclined to mis^itf- 
Carelessly giving a whack, regardless of ccmseqaoKCS, 
and forgetting it at the same instant. We regani Mr. 
Wallace as a most able man in any paper; enduring, pa<> 
severing, and always on the alert. We knoir of no one 
in his department of a newspaper who can for so ksg • 
time continue to perform downright hard, honest good 
labor. His nerves and his temper are equaHy end a r ls f. 
He appears to have been bom where they sing ** Old Vir- 
giny never tire," and to have lived thnmghlile, themsrie, 
the temper, and the sentiment of tiis aong. Tlie fpy i m ^ 
bubble of his heart always sparkles. He Is, too, wfeat vw 
like, a pretty good hater, thon^^ with a good deal 
philosophy than is often practiced, in taldi^f his 
With Ai5 editorials, his Son makes a oapital newqiaper, 
agreeable, gossipy and gay. The news is Iliad ia wiA 
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lim. Bulh 
K fcirly, li 



buih, merely In ahoi 



3ud liiicwy cuitanwr. His Dniclci tetm for the imwt pari 
to hsie bmi d:iih«l nlT si ■ hcail, and lack the pi>UAiiig 



■ hui word for it 



HBiDiltod, IB 



n mBgDziiii 



Tki Timg. — A jauiily, crotchelty, iiapodail 
■hist, filled wi(h quib> anil quiiki, uid b »rl of liut 

ifbecDuId, gniohliowii fuurcnl dfEusd in ilbboni 
veatiiig a Imk of rejoicing. R« ha> tbc happine 
n«rM iMiDinglbf » momeiil aiiiiom! aiid you might u 
well punch oc n vrcBIh of imolEe wilh a foil, aa ai 



Taaiar^ni 
A laDfh, and wiJ 

folly [DUIldlHl it 

Having got yon 
trareraywilhyn 



la with a 



, ifyo 



id go u hRFlciiig at iugnmnu 
uiiiiot obierve the decencin m 



proptietio. So that 
with Du Solle, hai hia augeT fiv hit painij mid ii romiiig 
while he ia challiiig and laughing niicoucernrfly upon 
aomc other more agreeable t(^e. Yet the Timea haa wvei 
given him acope to ■how the reol ability and gmeral in- 
fornigtion he poiieBaei. He ehould be in the Ledg<rH-lIh 

Thi BuLLETin. — Our only evening paper, but manngnd 



Baxon wore 



ut vigoc. 
i.lyle,ec 
ake the 1 



Mr. Pete 



■tamped a high value npon the leading column. Them 
In bnlh, and lodkn at timeB, with Ita keavy^ 



wiet, I 



a Utile 



I) if pan of the paper had gone into moaTiiMig 

taofthe public in ilalelrgraphir di:- 
-wbat hag become of hiin^-tlie writer 
: wai moat regarded here. Fcit the 
ice momlity in regard to thetheatiea, 
, and do not pretend to underatfuid. 
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wr Tom la 




ing 


thoa. 


no 


the 


rattling o 


■ill.. 


betray Ihy 


kan 


to worn 




kee. 


thy hand 


out of 


pl»dMt,Ud 



1, loj 



rdayia 



being mauufaotured. Thevaat tbapei of the PaaC have 
overihadowed the PreienI, and we are in the nmbra of the 
eclipte. Piay tell me if there iaroom left in the whole 
length aiid breadth of iha world for an epic, wilhouE 
trenching upon the preemption right! of Homer, VirgQ, 
Dante, tatma and Milton! Then ai regardi dramatic 

after Chaucer, Rabeluii, Ben Jonaon, Cervaiitet, Bntler, 
Swift, Pope, Sterne, the Spectator wrileri genera II;, Fleld- 
uig and Smollet I Are there any new Coulinenu to ba 

iug amiing benuliful tummer itlaiidt, and relnrned with a 

grant gumt, He4pDrldBaii apptea, painted Sjitvagea, flow- 
era and Ddoront tpicei, to the world unknown before. The 
gentle Elia hu embroidered incomparable tapeilriel, and ' 
Ibriaed the achool of the age. Scolt gathera in hit mightr 
atnu the bnuiiara of a hundred conqoeala, and for nelo- 
diiiua veiiificotion (after Spenter) Coleridge, Shelley and 

Byron ! Ttaly, with mnch thankf^lueaa for the kind iu- 
(eiitiiiui of thote who have wriilen for Potteiity, wa 
iDighl add that it it n pity they did not leave Poateiity a 
hliLe chance to write for hinuelf. But aiiice il ii to, let 
ui, wilh line credil, make free for a time with aome of 
thoie asine "leudera' buoka," for at George Wither 



Tfp. 



irith.7 



i;.V'u™"rfr"'"nM'illi''.ing''va^r;tprung, 
That Vlim H..I11. (,>u-~, diiving all hia might 

Af"r ; thru, ormvi'ri p"faiiig, proudly awe'ep. 

Llet on a heap ; mure tbap ■ tfaontand tpirita 

on hi* IcH hand fnrlh tiretched, and teemed alone 
OflhalaiinoyDnce wearied. I perceived 
That kf WM tent from heaven ; aud to my guide 
Tunicd me, who aignal insda that I iliould Itaud 
Quiet and iKiid to him. Ah me ! hmc/ull 
Of„Miane'ri-rm"lii. To the gate 

Optn leiVAcHliTqjM^ttfU tt^ruf .'^' 
Compare thia with Milton^t Raphael— 

"Down thither prone in Bight 

Silled between wirMi nnd worlda, with tteady wing, 
Now on the polar windi, then with quick fau 

Anhmnii, gaied hy all, fli that »>le bird 
Vrtirn to euthrlne hio rrllquea in the tuii'i 
Bright temple, to Egyptian Thebea he Bin." 
Ir the flight of Satan- 
He acnura the riiht hand coaat, tometiinea Iha left, 
Now aharea wilh level wing ifaedncp, thea ■oan 
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Up to the fiery concave, towering high. 

As when far off at sea u fleet descried 

Hangs ill the clouds, by e{]uiiioctial winds 

Close sailing from Bengalu, or the Isles 

Of Ternate and Tidore, wlience merchants bring 

Their spicy drugs: they on the trading flood 

Through the M'ule Ethiopean to the Cape 

Ply, stemming nightly toward the pole. So seemed 

Far oflf the flying fiend." 

Do yoa not think Dante's angel the most spiritual ? He 

■aya, 

" he wore 
The semblance of a man by other care 
Beset, and keenly pressed, than thought of him 
Who in his presence stand." 

And Milton — 

" on some great charge employed 

He seemed, or fixed in cogitation deep." 

The thought here is evidently borrowed from the Itilian 
" leruler^s book.'^ 

There is a strange propensity to follow these lofty flights ; 
as when in looking from an eminence we feci a temptation 
to breast the blue ether below us. We are fairly in the 
wake of Satan when he 

" Shaves with Uvtl wins; the deepj then soars 
Up to the fiery concave^" 

And now since we are pinion-mounted, like Icarus or 
Daniel O'Rourke. let us select a few more familiar speci- 
mens of flying. " Look you," from Coleridge — 

** Triumphant on the bosom of the storm 
Glances the fire-clad eagle's wheeling form." 

And lo ! from Shelly an eagle, 

** a winged form 

On all the winds of heaven approaching ever 
Floated, dilating as it came : the storm 
Pursued it with fierce blasts and lightnings swift and 
warm." 

The Viking's war-ship, from Longfellow's Saga of the 

Skeleton in Armor is a brave picture, 

"As with his whigs aslant, 
Siiils the fierce cormorant. 
Seeking some rocky haunt, 

With his prey laden : 
So toward the open main, 
Be^iting to sea again 
Through the wilci hurricane, 

Bore I the maiden." 

And Dryden, in his Annus Mirabilis, hath likewise a war- 
ship that Jiies .' 

** With roomy deck, and guns of mighty strength, 
Whose low-laid mouths each mounting billow laves, 
Deep in her dniught. and warlike in her length. 
She seems a sea-wasp flying o'er the waves." 

But of all winged things the sky-lark is the bird of the 
poets. Hear Shakspeare — 



" Hurk ! hark ! the lark at heaven's gate singi. 

And Phoibus 'giiis arise, 
His steeds to Mrater at those spriiiga 

On chaliced flowers that lies ; 
And winking May-buds beg^in 

To ope their golden eyes : 
With every thing that pretty bin, 

My lady sweet, arise." 

Or this from Shelley — 

" Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou apringest, 
Like a cloud of fire ! 
The blue deep thoa wingest, 
And singing, still dost soar ; aud soaring, era 

In the golden lightning 

Of the sunken sun, 
O'er which clouds are brightening, 

Thou dost float and run ; 
Like an embodied joy, whose race has just begaa. 
All the earth and air . 

With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 

FVom one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams and heartn ia onr /hm i.' 

Coleridge, too, in his Ancient Mariner — 

" Sometimes adroppiug from the sky 

I heard the sky-lark sing ; 
Sometimes all little birds that are, 
Now they seemed to fill the aea and air 

With their sweet jarffoning ! 
And now 't was like all inatrumenta, 

Now like a lonely flute ; 
And now it is an angel's song. 

That makes the heavens be mute." 

And Wordsworth in that beautiful couplet— 

" Type of the wise, who soar, but never man; 
True to the kindred points of Heaven aud Hooer 

There is a sweet little bird in the deacriptioo of s tB* 
mer's rooming, by Thomas Miller, wfaidi I woold Ua^ 
to this goodly company — 

" A little bird now bops beaide the broolr, 

Peeping about like an affrighted nun. 
And ever as she drinks doik ujnoard iook. 
Twitters and drinks again ; then aides ksr tlmsltnd mi^ 

But alas the prettiest part of it is borrowed fton ose i 
those same "lenders' books." John Biin]ran*a-Hio Ian 
The Interpreter takes Christiana into the *'BifBific^ 
Rooms," where he shows her that " one of the dudM 
went to the trough to druik, and svsry timm shs drmk ik 
lifted up her eyes toward heaven. 'See,' aaid he, *wka 
this little chick doth, and learn of her to •dBucmyhgt 
whence your mercies come, by rec^ving them with kot 
ing up,' " Aud now, having winged our way fnin sopii 
to John Bunyan, let us lay these aanie lendera* books spoi 
the shelves until a future period. Truly thine, 

RiCBASO Hatwaim. 
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The Salamander: Found amongst the Papers of the late 
Ernest Ihlfemtdn. Edited by E. Oakes Smith. Second 
Edition. New York : George P. Putnam. 1 vol. ]2mo. 
Mrs. Smith has written nothing so well calculated to 
convey to the majority of readers a clear sense of the 
richness, originality, and elevation of her genius, as this 
wonderful little stor^'. It evinces a high degree of crea- 
tive power, being an organic product of the mind, with a 
central principle of life, and vital in every part. The 
scenery, events and characters have all a living connection 
with the leading idea of the work, and illustrate each 
other. The form is the ever facile and yielding instrument 
of the plastic spirit witliin, and varies with the variations 



in the story and the changes in the thought or fisdlaga* 
pressed. By a felicity of nature, Mrai Smith appMH 
instinctively to subordiiuite the material to the siMritari; 
and thus by making the former lAmfliy tha ayaibal bf 
which she expresses the latter, riie ipiritiialiaea natttf? 
and makes it the living body of the aonl. She vivifst vi 
vitalizes the form until it beeomea oVr hifimaeil vM 
spirit . Natural objects as used by ttia poaty derive all ^hdi 
effect from being the pictorial language <if Ut^fsm/md 
thought, the visible image being but tha ninlioilifnt ^ 
the eye of the viewless force which panetntea aad aai* 
mates it ; and fitly to emfiUff objeeta aa aqamaMs rf 
thoughts, a firm, decisive giaip of ndrif 1 wmXUm,^ 
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something lying back of all expression, is necessary. 
The moment the material predominates over or precedes 
tlie spiritual, it becomes so mach dead matter, without 
■igiiificance, because without life. A great excellence of 
tiie present story is the constant dominion exercised by 
tiie soul over or through its forms of expression, and the 
physiognomical character of the style and imagery. When 
we thus speak of it as pre-eminently spiritual, we of 
ecrarse imply that it is thoroughly alive. 

But the wonder of the book, and the quality which will 
give it a permanent place in American literature, is the 
sure and fine audacity with which it brings the snper- 
naturally beautiful and the supernaturally terrible into 
vital relations with human life, without any shock or jar 
of the unnatural to disturb the exquisiteness of the com- 
bination ; and this is done in a manner purely original, 
awakening no reminiscences of German or English super- 
naturalism, and giving unmistakable evidence of being 
drawn from the writer's own life and mental experience. 
Indeed, by the very constitution of her mind, Mrs. Smith 
•eems to see things in their spiritual relations; couse- 
qneutly she not only looks at things and into things, but 
■he looks through them, and discerns the supernatural 
r^ion from which they proceed and on which they depend. 
This vision into a sphere cUtove sense, is accompanied by 
an imagination of sufficient force to shape what she sees 
into a form palpable to sense, and thus to reach the mys- 
tical elements in other minds through their sensuous ima- 
gination. This vision and this faculty are possessed by 
all high and powerful natures, and the test of the reality of 
the powers is in the originality of the products. Similarity, 
even when it does not approach plagiarism, indicates the 
intervention of another mind, and by suggesting spectacles 
casts ominous conjecture on the soundness or reach of the 
eyes. Now the supernatural, as it appears in this volume, 
is strictly individual and peculiar, evidencing that the 
authoress has herself contemplated, face to face, the 
spiritual truths she has embodied. 

While the present story is thus eminently a work of 
creative imagination, working in the region of the super- 
natural, and making " strange combinations out of com- 
mon things," it is at the same time intensely human, 
touching at every step on some affection or aspiration of 
the human heart, and full of the glee and gloom of our 
common life. As every thing is realized to the eye and 
imagination, and the vital relation between the natural 
feeling and the preternatural agencies is clearly repre- 
sented, the reader is conscious of no unharmoniousiiess in 
the general impression left on his mind by the whole 
w^ork, but simply feels as though he hod been brought 
nearer to the life of things, and discerned evil and good in 
their spiritual natures. With a power of thought, as 
felicitous in its delicacy as in its strength, moral fteauty 
and raorul deformity are both seized in their intrinsic 
principles, and embodied in such a manner that the nm- 
terial form ceases to be the veil and becomes the vehicle 
of the nature it encloses. 

To the shaping imagination which this work indicates, 
we must add that form or expression of the imaginative 
faculty, by which things inexpressible in images are sug- 
guested by cunning verbal combinations, or which escape 
in the peculiar turn of a period, or which are breathed to 
the inner ear of the mind in the rhythm of a sentence. 
This mystical charm, this elusive, dreamy, ever vanishing 
and yet ever appearing grace, gives to the whole work 
a character of strangeness almost bewitching, and pro- 
duces that fine and faint intoxication of the imagination 
which makes it ready to receive and accredit wonders 
with as much faith as it commonly awards to possibilities. 
It is this quality also which mskei it impoMible to con- 



vey the moral of the story in any didaetic proposition. 
It has a profound moral, but it is a moral which refuses to 
be comprehended in an ethical axiom, being felt in the 
brain and " felt along the heart." 

We have been so much engrossed by the merits of this 
story that we have little space left to notice some faults. 
The notes should not be retained at the bottom of the 
page, but should be transferred to an appendix. Occa- 
sionally the imagination of the authoress stutters in itf 
sublime talk, and gives fragments of gigantic images in- 
stead of wholes. Here and there the philosophic prevails 
over the imaginative, and dis.-ou se monopolizes a sen- 
tence which should be strictly sacred to representation. 
But the sweetness, the tenderness, the beauty, purity and 
majesty, with which the work is so replete, hardly allow 
even the critical reader to be captious; and to the un- 
critical, the absorbing interest of the story would be suffi- 
cient to hide even proooineut defects. 

Poems. By James P. Fields. Boston : Wm. D. Tieknor 
f Co. 1 wd. 16mo. 

Book-writing and book-publishing, according to the 
most approved doctrines of the division oi' labor, are to be 
kept strictly apart, and commonly there yawns a natural 
gulf between the two, as wide and deep as that which 
separated Lazarus and Dives. The present volume, 
however, illustrates this seemingly impossible combiuap 
tion, the author being also one of the publishers, and it 
must be confessed that the intellectual and mechanical 
execution reflect credit on each other. Mr. Fields hai 
a mind of great flexibility and fertility, and occasionally 
he has compressed within the limit of this volume a large 
variety of matter, answering to the mirthful, the pathetiC| 
the satirical, the tender, and the impassioned. He not 
only does not repeat himself, but the work is too small 
adequately to express the whole range of his poetic faculty. 
The two longest poems in the collection are the " Post of 
Honor" and " Commerce," both of them originally pro- 
nounced before the Boston Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion, and each including many topics under the general 
subject. These evince a keen, shrewd eye for practical 
life and character, and the satirical portions are character- 
ized by a mingled wit and humor unexcelled for general 
riiarpness. " The Post of Honor" is by far the best, and 
its pictures of life, both serious and mirthful, are exceed- 
ingly vivid and true. The versification evinces a com- 
plete mastery of the heroic couplet, in all its ease, energy 
and harmony of flow, and it is spangled with fine felicitiee 
of fancy and original verbal combinations. The passage! 
relating to Lamb and Grey, are replete with a quiet 
searching pathos, which touches the inmost nerve of 
sensibility. 

Many of the i^orter poems have already had a wide 
circulation through the newspapers. '< Fair Wind," origi- 
nally published in " Graham," and " The Dirge," we have 
seen in the poetical corner of at least a hundred journals. 
The new ballads and lyrics, now first published, are 
among the best in the whole collection. " The Ballad 
of the Tempest," the " Pair of Antlers," and " Conunon 
Sense," are very brilliant and beautiful. "Life at Nia- 
gara," and the "Alarmed Skipper," are good specimens 
of mirthful poetry as distinguished from versified mirth. 
" Children in Exile," and " A Bridal Melody," have an 
intensity of deep and sweet feeling, which wins its way 
into the very core of the heart. We might refer to others 
as worthy of notice as these, but we must be content with 
quoting one instead of naming many, and we accordingly 
present our readers with a most beautiful specimen of 
blank yene, widreued to Rogen : 
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ON A BOOK OF SEA-MOSSES, 

SENT TO AN EMINENT ENOLISH POET. 

To him who sane of Venice, and revealed 
How We;>lth unu Glory clustered in her streets. 
And poised her marble domes with wondrous skill, 
We send these tributes, plundered from the sea. 
These many-colored, variegated forms 
Siiil to our rougher shores, nnd rise and fall 
To the deep music of the Atlantic wave. 
Such spoils we capture where the rainbows drop. 
Molting in ocean. Here »re broideries strange. 
Wrought by the seu-nymphs from their golden hair, 
And wove by m(H)nliglit Gently turn the lenf. 
From narrow cells, scooped in the rocks, we take 
These fairy textures, lightly moored at morn. 
Down suiniy slopes, outstretching to the deep. 
We roam at n(>on, and gather shapes like these. 
Note now the painte<l webs from verdurous isles, 
Festoone<l and spangled in sea-caves, and say 
What hut 8 of land can rival tints like those. 
Torn from the scarfs and gonfalons of kings 
Who dwell beneath the waters. - 

Such our gift, 
Culled from a margin of the western world, 
And offered unto Genius iii the old. 



Raphael ; or Pages from the Book of Life at Twenty. By 
Alphonse de Lamartine. Ntw York : Harper ^ Brothers. 

Lamartine, with many of the high qualities of genius, is 
deficient in one of the most important — Common Sense. 
He is a fine and eloquent singer of his own idealized and 
idolized self, but is gifted with very imperfect powers of 
objective perception. He sees nothing as it is, but every 
object is more or less a mirror of self. This is equally 
true whether the object be Mont Blanc or a Paris mob. 
All his descriptions of scenery, though often rising to a 
strain of rapturous eloquence and beauty, are never accu- 
rate, even in an elevated poetical signification of accuracy. 
Different scenes, in different climes, are all enveloped in 
one atmosphere, and all stand for one tyrannizing class of 
emotions. Lamartine is a sentimentalist, ajid no senti- 
mentalist can celebrate any nature but his own, or con- 
sider the universe as worth any thing in itself. The ex- 
cellence of the present volume consists in its subject ad- 
mitting of a strictly lyrical treatment, and it accordingly 
is full to ruiniing over of Lamartine's strong but narrow 
genius, and is resplendent with glittering sentiment and 
decorative imagery. The work is not long enough to tire 
by its egotism and fine writing, and is closed liefore admi- 
ration has subsided from the interjection into the yawn of 
satisfaction. A nature so rich as Ijamnrtine's might fill 
even a larger book without exhausting its wealth of sen- 
timent or thought. 

The Moral, Social, and Professional Duties of Attorneys 
and Soliritifrs. By Samuel Warren, P. JK. S. New 
York : Harper ^ Brothers. 1 vol. \6mo. 

Mr. Warren's works on Law are almost as entertaining 
as his novels. The present book is full of matter imjwr- 
tant to the young lawyer, and interesting to the general 
reader. All who are accustomed to have deiilings with 
the profession, can obtain from this little volume many 
useful and S'<me lucrative hints. The two points on which 
Mr. Warren expends his sense and his eloquence are 
knavery and incapacity, as thiise qualities exist among 
lawyers. As many lives and more fortunes depend on the 
existence of the opposite qualities in the profession, this 
volume will be equally valuable if it succeed either in 
expelling rogues and dunces from the law, or in enabling 
clients to detect them. 

Aurifodina ; or Adventures in the Gold Region. By Cantell 
A. Bighy. New York : Baker ^ Scribn^r. 1 vol. ICwio. 

The author of this little volume has availed himself of 



the interest excited b]^the late diaclorares inCilifoni,! 
to construct a story of raanrelons adreaturei in thst » 
gion. In reg^ard to probabilitsr the work it kslfwifW 
tween Gulliver's Travels and the Arabian Nigto. ii 
every thing wonderful relatiug to California is fiteSf 
devoured, the disclosures of this work will nndosfaadr 
receive their due attention. They are nearly as md 
entitled to belief as many of the ne^eapaper aocouim. 

A New Spanish Reader: Consisting of Pasfoget fimk 
Most Apjtroved Authors j in Prose and Verse. By Xanm 
Velasquez de la Cadena, New York : D. AppUtm^U 
1 vol. 12mo. 



The editor of this volume la Profeaaor of the 
litmguage and Literature in Columbia College. Beta 
so arranged his matter as to remove all pouible nhnrh 
in the way of the learner, aud to conduct him, it^f If 
step, into the heart of the noble language of Caitile. Ih 
selections are admirably made. The volume is not oi^ 
well adapted for schools and colleges, but for tbepiinii 
student, and we trust it will induce many to study tk» 
gunge which will give them a key to the Tcratiieai 
fertile genius of Lope de Vega, the mystical bcutj tf 
Calderon, and the profound aud genial humor of C» 
vantes. 

Essay on the Union of Church and State. Bf B^/tiMW. 
Noel, M. A. Ntio York : Harper ^ BroUmt. 1 «L 
Vlmo. 

This work has produced a considerable siiiiitini i 
England, being a well- written protest against the CMk 
Establishment, supported by a long amy of iscti ai 
arguments. The author was for t^venty-two jcana 
Episcopal clcrg}'man, and was at last forced by kiiiaai 
and conscience into his present position. Mr. Nodii 
not attack the doctrines of the Church, but its anJos^ 
the State, and he attempts to prove that this aniou ii» 
demned by the letter and spirit of the Bible, ii imJsA^ 
expedient, and productive of a host of evils, fron vM 
free churches are exempt. 



History of Hannibal the Carthagenian. Bf Jmctk 
With Engravings. New York : Hietrper f Brtlkn. 1 
vol. \6mo. 

This is one of a series of historical bcwks for Ike ] 
prepared by Mr. Abbott with his usual felicity of i 
tion and simplification. The scries so far iiieW«i> 
Life of Mary, Queen of Scots, Alexander tki M^ 
Charles I. and the present volume, and others Hlli^ 
low. The author manages his matter with mA iAi 
and while few can read his volumes without aaitfw 
to their information, they must be invniuable totlB|i 
class of minds almost altogether deficient in kittsiBl 
knowledge. 

A Cater hism of the Steam Engine^ Ulusiratite ^ ifci 8» 
eruifie Principles on which Its Operaticm I>epeniSi^L 
By John Bourne, C. E. New York : JD. Afpietom ^ Ct- 
1 vol. IQmo. 



Here, in the space of one small volume, it 
large amount of available information on the ■Bran i 
its principles, the practical details of its strueCim, < 
application to mines and mills, as well 
tion and railways. The author evinces an faitiaaata piae- 
tical acquaintance with his subject, and his wx>ri(, wVih 
it is invaluable to the engineer, poasessea gnat intfw ^ Ii 
every reader desirous of fathoming the mystery of Ai 
structure and operation of the 
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■ECOND VERSE. 

They Aide at last away ! the form 

So beautiful in youth's gay prime, 
Must shrivel up— the hair turn grey, 
Tho eye abate iu lustrous ray^ 
The smooth and pearly teeth decay, 
Beneath the touch of Time. 

THIRD VER8E. 
Beneath the touch of Time ! a prioe 
There is he cannot. touch, I ween; 
It bloometh always fair and bright 
Through springs warm day or winter's night, 
A plant his hand can never blight; 
*Tie Virtue's Eveiyreen, 
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OR THE GROTTA DEL TIFONE. 
A TALE OF THE ETRURIAN. 
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Ma 86 oonoieer la prima radice 

Del nostri, amor, tu hai cotanto affetto, 

Faro oome eolui ehe piai^ife e dice. Dartx. 



CHAPTER L 
Introductory. The Sepulchres of Etruria, 

I^The ^'GroUa del Tifone"— en Etrusea)^ tomb 
med by the Chevalier Manzi, in 1833— disooTered 
le pecaliarities at the time of its opening, which 
itly mystified the cognoscenti of Italy. . It was 
id, by certain Roman inscriptions upon two of 
sarcophagi, that the inmates belonged to another 
>ple, and that the vaults of the noble Tarquinian 
lily of Fomponius, had, for some unacoountable 
sons, been opened for the admission of thestranger« 
to place was so sacred among th(9 Etruscans as that 
burial ; and the tombs of the LfKsumones of Tar» 
dnia, were held particularly^sacred to the imme- 
ite connections of the chief. Here he lay in state, 
the scions and shoots of his blood and bosom 
»re grouped around him, being literally, as the old 
»rew phraseology hath it, *^ gathered to their 
lers.'' It was not often, and then only under 
iliar circumstances, which rendered the excep- 
to the rule proper, that the leaves of stone which 
led the mausoleum were rolled aside for the ad> 
lion of foreigners. The <* Grotta del Tifone," so 
led from the Etruscan Typhon, or Angel of Death, 
ich appears conspicuously painted upon the 
ire central pillar, was the last resting-place of the 
inguished family of Fomponius. It is a chamber 
fhteen paces long, and sixteen broad, and is hewn 
in the solid rock. The sarcophagi were nu- 
erous when first discovered. The ledges were 
j]\ — every place was occupied, and a further exca- 
vation had been made for the reception of other 
tenants. These tombs were all carefully examined 
by the explorers with that intense feeling of curiosity 
which such a discovery was calculated to in>«pire. 
29 



The apartment was in good preservation ; the paint- 
ings bright and distinct, though fully twenty-two 
centuries must have elapsed since the colors were 
ftrst spread by the hands of the artist. And there 
were the inscriptions, just declaring enough to 
heiglUen and to deepen curiosity. A name, a frag- 
ment—and that in Latin. That a Roman should 
sleep in a tomb of the Etruscan, was itself a matter 
of some surprise ; but that this strangeness should 
be still further distinguished by an inscription, an 
epitaph, in the language of the detested nation— as if 
the afiOront were to be rendered more oflTensive and 
more hnposing — was calculated still further to pro- 
voke astonishment! Why should the hateful and 
always hostile Roman find repose among the pa- 
triarchs of Tarquinia? — the rude, obscure barbarian, 
in the mausoleum of a refined and ancient family ? 
Why, upon an Etruscan tomb, should there be other 
than an Etruscan inscription ? One of the strangers 
was a woman ! Who was she, and for what was 
she thus distinguished ? By what fatality came she 
to find repose among the awful manes of a people, 
between whom and her own, the hatred was so 
deep and inextinguishable— ending not even with the 
entire overthrow of the superior race ? The sarco- 
phagus of the other stranger was without an inscrip- 
tion. But he, too, was a Roman ! His effigy, betray- 
ing all the characteristics of his people, lay at length 
above his tomb ; a noble youth, with features of ex- 
quisite delicacy and beauty, yet distinguished by that 
falcon visage, which so well marked the imposing 
features of the great masters of the ancient world. 

The wonder and delight of our visiters were hardly 
lessened, while their curiosity was stimulated to a 
still higher degree of intensity, as their researches 
led them to another discovery which followed the 
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further examination of the "Grotta." On the right 
of the entrance they happened upon one of these ex- 
quisite paintings, in which the genius of the Etruscan 
proves itself to have anticipated, though it may never 
have rivaled the ultimate excellence of the Greek. 
The piece describes a frequent subject of art — ^a pro- 
cession of souls to judgment, under the charge of 
good and evil genii. The group is numerous. The 
grace, freedom, and expression of the several figures 
is beyond description fine ; and, with two exceptions, 
the effect is exquisitely grateful to the spectator, as 
the progress seems to be one to eternal delights. 
Two of the souls, however, are not freed, but con- 
vict ; not escaping, but doomed ; not looking hope and 
bliss, but desipair and utter misery. One of these is 
clearly the noble youth whose efiigy, without in- 
scription, appears upon the tomb. He is one of the 
Roman intruders. Behind him, following close, is 
the evil genius of the Etruscan — represented as a 
colossal negro— brutal in all his features, exulting 
fiendishly, in his expression of countenance, and with 
his claws firmly grasped in the shoulders of his 
victim. His brow is twined with serpents in the 
manner of a fillet, and his left hand carries the huge 
mallei with which the demon was expected to crush, 
or bruise and mangle, the prey which was assigned 
him. The other unhappy soul, in similar keeping, 
is that of a young woman, whose features declare 
her to be one of the loveliest of her sex She is tall 
and majestic; her carriage haughty even in her wo, 
and her face equally distinguished by the highest 
physical beauty, elevated by a majesty and air of 
sway, which denoted a person accustomed to the ha- 
bitual exercise of her own will. But, through all her 
beauty and majesty, there are the proofs of that agony 
of soul which passeth show and understanding. Two 
big drops of sorrow have fallen, and rest upon her 
cheeks, the only tokens which her large Juno-like 
eye-* seem to have given of the suffering which she 
endures. They still preserve their fires undimmed 
and undaunted, and leave it rather to ihe brow,^he 
lips, and the general features of the face to declare 
the keen, unutterable wo that swells within her soul, 
triumphant equally over pride and beauty. Nothing 
can exceed in force the touching expression of her 
agony unutterable, unless in the sympathizing ima- 
gination of him who seeks for the sources of the 
painter's pencil into the very bosom of the artist. 
Immediately behind this .beautiful and suffering crea- 
ture is seen, close following, as in the case of the 
Roman youth already described, the gloomy and 
brutal demon — the devil of Etruscan superstition — a 
negro somewhat less dark and deformed than the 
other, and seemingly of the other sex, with looks 
less terrible and offensive, but whose ofllce is not 
less certain, and whose features are not less full of 
exultation and triumph. She does not actually grasp 
the shoulders of the victim, but she has her never- 
theless beneath her clutches, and the serpent of her 
fillet, with extended head, seems momently ready to 
dart its venomous fangs into the white bosom that 
shrinks yet swells beneath its eye. 
Long, indeed, did this terrible picture fix and fasci- 



nate the eyes of the spectators ; and when at \e^i 
they turned away, it was only to look back tnd tc 
meditate upon the mysterious and significant k«k 
which it described. In proceeding further, howeTcr, 
in their search through the " Grotta," they happesfli 
upon another discovery. They were already t«« 
that the features of this beautiful iKroman wereRomn 
in their type. Indeed, there 'was no mistakio^tk 
inexpressible majesty of that countenance, vkick 
could belong to no other people. It was not to be 
confounded with the Etruscan, which, it most be r^ 
membered, was rather Grecian or Phoenician ii A 
character, and indicated grace and beauty rather tbi 
strength, subtlety and skill, rather 'than majesty uj 
command. But, that there might be no doubt cT'je 
origin of this lovely woman, examining more ckn^j 
the effigy upon the sarcophagus first discovered 
having removed the soil from the features, ai 
brought a strong light to bear upon them — they im 
found to be those exactly of the victim thus terribiT 
distinguished in the painting. 

Here, then, was a coincidence involving a TCff 
curious mystery. About the facts there conld beic 
mistake. Two strangers, of remarkable feature, £a( 
their burial, against all usage, in the tumulos of i: 
ancient Etruscan family. Both are young, cdi- 
ferent sexes, and both are Roman. Their fettoa 
are carved above their dust, in immortal marble- 
we may almost call it so, which, aAer two thoiEul 
years, still preserves its trust — and, in an awfol pr»> 
cession of souls to judgment, delineated by a bsadd' 
rare excellence, and with rare precision, we ibd di 
same persons, drawn to the life, and in the ctttodr, 
as doomed victims, of the terrible fiend of EtroKii 
mythology. To this condition some terrible tale wm 
evidently attached. Both of these pictures wei« po^ 
traits. For that matter, all were portraits in tbe 
numerous collection. With those two exoeptiou, 
the rest were of the same family, and their tertni 
fates, according to the resolve of the painter, wen 
all felicitous. They walked erect, triumplnnt ii 
hope and consciousness, elastic in their tread, •■! 
joyous in their features. Not so these two : tbe oa- 
casts of the group — with but not o/* them — painfoSr 
contrasted by the artist— terribly so by the doom of 
the awful providence whose decree he had veaiaicd 
thus freely to declare. The features of the man bid 
the expression of one whom a just self-esteem morei 
to submit in dignity, and without CMHnplaint. Tk 
face of the woman, on the contrary, is full of angiii4L 
though still distinguished by a degree of loftinesstnd 
character to which his oflTers no pretension. There 
were the portraits, and there the effigies, and beoeadi 
them, in their stone coffins, lay the fragments of ibetr 
mouldering bones — the relic of two thontand ytuu 
What a scene had the artist chosen to transmit to 
posterity— from real life — and with 'what motive? 
By what terrible sense of justice, or by what straofB 
obliquity of judgment and feeling, did the great Lo* 
cumo of the Pomponii, suffer the members of his 
family to be thus offensively perpetuated to all time, 
in the place of family sepulture ? Ck>u)d it have beei 
the inspiration of revenge and hatred, by which tbii 
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▼ivid and terrible representation was wrought ; and 
vhat was the melancholy history of these two 
sjUrangers — so young, so beautiful — thus doomed to 
the inexpiable torments of the endless future, by the 
l^ld anticipatory awards of a successor, or a con- 
tfmporary? To these questions our explorers of 
t|be '^Grotta del Tifone" did not immediately find an 
•mwer. That they have done so since, the reader 
Urill ascribe to the keen anxiety with which they 
have groped through ancient chronicles in search of 
mn event which, thus wondrously preserved by art 
for a period of more than twenty centuries, could not, 
as they well conjectured, be wholly obliterated from 
all other mortal records. 

CHAPTER II. 
T%e Etrurian Captive at Rome. 

The time had passed when Etruria gave laws to 
the rest of Italy. Lars Porsenna was already in his 
l^rave, and his memory, rather than his genius and 
spirit, satisfied the Etruscan. The progeny of the She 
'Wolf'))' had risen into wondrous strength and power, 
and so far from shrinking within their walls at the ap- 
proach of the vulture of Volterree, they had succeeded 
in clipping her wings, and shortening, if not wholly 
arresting her flight. The city of the Seven Hills, look- 
ing with triumph from her eminences, b^an to claim 
all within her scope of vision as her own, and para- 
lized at their audacity, their success, and their won- 
derful genius for all the arts of war, the neighboring 
cities began to tremble at the assertion of lier claims. 
But the braver and less prudent spirits of young 
Etruria revolted at this assumption, and new wars 
followed, which were too fierce and bloody to con- 
tinue long. It needs not that we should describe the 
varying fortunes of the parties. Enough for ourpur^ 
poses that, after one well-fought field, in which the 
Romans triumphed, they bore away, as a prisoner, 
with many others, Ccelius, the youthful Lucumo of 
the Pomponian family. This young man, not yet 
nineteen, was destined by nature rather for an artist, 
than a soldier. He possessed, in remarkable d^^ree, 
that talent for painting and statuary, which was 
largely the possession of the Etrurians ; and, though 
belonging to one of the noblest families in his native 
city, he did not think it dishonorable to exercise his 
talent with industry and devotion. In the invasion 
of his country by the fierce barbarians of Rome, he 
bad thrown aside the pencil for the sword, in the use 
of which latter weapon he had shown himself not a 
whit less skillful and excellent, because of his pre- 
ference for a less dangerous implement. His cap- 
tivity was irksome, rather than painful and oppres- 
sive. He was treated with indulgence by his cap- 
tors, and quartered for a season in the family of the 
fierce chief by whose superior prowess he had been 
overthrown. Here, if denied his freedom, and the 
use of the sword, he was not denied a resumption of 
those more agreeable exercises of art to which he 
had devoted himself before bis captivity. He con- 
soled himself in this condition by his favorite stu- 
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dies. He framed the vase into grace and beauty, 
adorned its sides with groups from poetry and his- 
tory, and by his labors delighted the uninitiated eyes 
of all aroimd him. The fierce warrior in whose cus- 
tody he was looked on with a grim sort of satisfac- 
tion at the development of arts, for which his appre- 
ciative faculties were small ; and it somewhat les- 
sened our young Etruscan in his esteem, that he 
should take pleasure in such employments. At all 
events, the eflects, however disparaging, were so 
far favorable that they tended to the increase of his 
indulgencies. His restraints were fewer, the old 
Roman not apprehending much danger of escape, or 
much of enterprise, from one whose tastes were so 
feminine; and the more gentle regards of the family, 
in which he was a guest perforce, contributed still 
more to sweeten and soften the asperities of cap- 
tivity. As a Lucumo of the first rank in Etruria, he 
also claimed peculiar indulgences from a people, 
who, conscious of their own inferior origin, were 
not by any means insensible to the merits of aristo- 
cracy. Our captive was accordingly treated with a 
deference which was as grateful to his condition as 
it was the proper tribute to his rank. The wife of 
the chief whose captive he was, herself a noble 
matron of Rome, was as little insensible to the rank 
of the Etrurian, as she was to the equal modesty and 
manliness of his deportment. Nor was she alone 
thus made aware of his claims and virtues. She 
had a son and daughter, the latter named Aurelia, a 
creature of the most imposing beauty, of a lofty 
spirit and carriage, and of a high and generous am- 
bition. The brother, Lucius, was younger than her- 
self; a lad of fiAeen, but he, like his sister, became 
rapidly and warmly impressed with the grace of 
manner and goodness of heart which distinguished 
the young Etriu'ian. They both learned to love him ; 
the youth, probably, with quite as unreckoning a 
warmth as his sister. Nor was the heart of Coelius 
long untouched. He soon perceived the exquisite 
beauties of the Roman damsel, and, by the usual un- 
failing symptoms, revealed the truth as well to the 
family of the maiden as to herself. The mother dis- 
covered the secret with delight, was soon aware of 
the condition of her daughter's heart ; and the rela- 
tions of the several parties being thus understood, it 
was not long before they came to an explanation, 
which ended to their mutual satisfaction. Ccelius 
was soon released from his captivity, an^, -to the 
astonishment of all his family, returned home, bear- 
ing with him the beautiful creature by whom his 
afleciions bad been so suddenly enslaved. 

CHAPTER HI. 
I%e Brother arid the Wife. 

His return to Tarquinia was hailed with delight by 
every member of his family but one. This was a 
younger brother, whose position had been greatly 
improved by the absence and supposed death of 
CceliiB. He cursed in the bitterness of his heart the 
fate which had thus restored, as from the grave, the 
shadow which had darkened his own proepects; and 
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though he concealed his mortification under the gui«e 
of a joy as lively as that of any other member of the 
hou^^ehold, he was torn with secret hate and the most 
fiendish jealousy. At first, however, as these feeling* 
were quite aimless, he strove naturally to subdue 
them. There was no profitable object in their in- 
dulgence, and he wait one of thoi^e, cunning beyond 
his years, who entertain no mo<Kl<<, and commit no 
crime, unless with the distinct hope of acquisition. 
It required but a little time, however, to ripen other 
feelings in his soul, by which the former were rather 
strengthened than diminished, and by which all his 
first, and, perhaps, feeble efforts to subdue them were 
rendered fruitless. In the first bitter mood in which 
he beheld the return of his brother, the deep disap- 
pointment which he felt, with the necessity of con- 
cealing his chagrin from every eye, prevented him 
from bestowing that attention upon the wife of 
Cojlius which her beauty, had his thoughts been free, 
must inevitably have commanded. With his return 
to cogiposure, however, he soon made the discovery 
of her charms, and learned to love them with a pas- 
sion scarcely less warm than that which was felt by 
her husband. Hence followed a double motive for 
bating the latter, and denouncing his better fortune. 
Arun> — the name of the younger brother — was, like 
Ciclius, a man of great talent and ingenuity; but his 
talent, informed rather by his passions than by his 
tastes, was addressed to much humbler objects. 
While the one was creative and gentle in his charac- 
ter, the other was violent and destructive; while the 
one worshiped beauty for its own sake, the other re- 
garded it only as subserving selfish purposes. Coilius 
was frank and generous in his temper, Anins re- 
served, suspicious and contracted. The oae had no 
disguises, the other dwelt within them, even as a 
spider girdled by his web, and lying secret in the 
crevice at its bottom. Hitherto, his cunning had 
been chiefly exercised in concealing itself, in as- 
suming the port of frankness, in appearing, so far as 
he might, the thing that he wa<4 not. It was now to 
be exercised for his more certain profit, in schemes 
hostile to the peace of others. To cloak these de- 
signs, he betrayed more than usual joy at the resto- 
ration of his brother. Ilis, indeed, seemed the most 
elated spirit of the household, and the confiding and 
unsuspecting Ctclius at once took him to his heart, 
with all the warmth and sincerity of boyhood. It 
gave him pleasure to perceive that Aurelia, his wife, 
received him as a brother, and regarded with delight 
the appearance of affection that subsisted between 
them. The three soon became more and more united 
- in their sympathies and objects, and the devotion of 
Aruns to the Roman wife of Oulius was productive 
of a gratification to the latter, which he did not en- 
deavor to conceal. It was grateful to him that his 
brother did not leave his wife to that solitude in her 
foreign home, which might sometimes have followed 
his own too intense devotion to the arts which he 
so passionately loved ; and, without a fear that his 
faith might be misplaced, he left to Aruns the duty 
which no husband might prudently devolve upon any 
man, of ministering to those tastes and affections, the 



most delicate and sacred, 'which make of em 
family circle a temple in wiiich the father, sndik 
husband, and the master, should alone be the oAei» 
ing priest. 

Some time had passed in this manner, and st km 
it struck our Lucumo that there was less cordiiiif 
between his brother and his "wife than had pIcMJ 
him so much at first. Aurelia now no longer qich 
of Aruns — his name never escaped her lips, tdIch 
when she was unavoidably forced to speak it it 
reply. His approaches to her were marked bri 
timidity not usual with him, and by a kauuurmks 
countenance which was shown to no other pema 
It was a proof of the superior love of C<Bli» to iii 
wite that he reproached her for this seeming didio. 
She baflled his inquiry, met his reproaches wiik » 
newed shows of tenderness, and the fond, cooiof 
husband resumed his labors on the beautiful, via 
perhaps too little regard to what iras goiof a 
around him. Meanwhile, the expression in the &ee 
of Aurelia had been gradually deepening intognrirr. 
Care was clouding her brow, and an air of auisf 
manifested itself upon her cheek — a look of •pprC' 
hension — as if some danger were im pending— mw 
great fear threatening in her heart. This cooiiiH 
for some time, when she became eonsciooi thit ik 
eye of her hosband began to be fixed inqairiarf 
upon her, and with the look of one dissati»ficd, ific 
doubtful — disturbed if not suspicious and wiihe» 
tain sensibilities rendered acute and wmichfnl, vkid 
had been equally confiding and aflectionate bcfoft 
These signs increased her disquiet, and decpensdks 
anxiety. But she was silent. The glances of ha 
husband were full of appeal, but she gave 
response. She could but retire from hit 
and sigh to herself in solitude. There was evidndf 
a mystery in this conduct, and the daily increvi^ 
anxieties of the husband betrayed his doubts ihst ii 
might prove a humiliating one at the sdutioa. Ba 
he, too, was silent. Ilis prkie forbade that he tbodU 
declare himself, when he could only apeak of vigs 
surmises, and perhaps degrading suspicioDS. Be «■ 
silent, but not at ease. His pleasant labors of ik 
studio were abandoned. Was it for relief from hs 
own thoughts that he was now so frequently in cob- 
pany with Aruns, or did he hope to obtain from tte 
latter, any due to the mystery which disturbed kii 
household ? It was not in the art of Aurriia lo lo 
mould the expression of her countenance, as to Mi 
from others the anxiety which she felt in the iaeccsi- 
ing and secret communion of the brothers. She 
watched their departure with dread, and witneiM^ 
their return together with agitation. She saw, cr 
fancied she saw, in the looks of the y<nm$9r a b» 
lignant exultation, which even hit hiibitiaJ cnnsiv 
did not suffer him entirely to conceal. 

CHAPTER IV. 
Ths S$eret Picture 
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he had not betrayed before. His passion now 
mmoiinted to intensity. He gave himself no respite 
from his labors. Late and early he was at his task 
••^Hnorning and night — without intermission, and 
'With the enthusiasm of one who rejoices in the com- 
^pAetion of a favorite and long-cherished study. Aure- 
Mawas not unhappy at this second change; to go 
tesk to his old engagements and tastes seemed to her 
t» indicate a return to his former equanimity and 
Waveless happiness. It was with some surprise, 
Iwwever, and not a little concern, that she was not 
BOW permitted to watch his progress. He wrought in 
secret — his studio was closed against her, as, indeed, 
II was against all persons. Hitherto it had not been 
so in her instance. She pleasantly reproached him 
for this seclusion, but he answered her — *' fear not, 
yoa shall see all when it is done.'* There was some- 
tliing in this reply to disquiet her, but she was in a 
elate of mind easily to be disquieted. She was con- 
ecious also of a secret withheld from her husband — 
flmd her reproaches sunk back upon her heart, unut- 
tered, from her lips. She could not, because of what 
ehefelt, declare to him what she thought; and she 
beheld his progress, from day to day, with an appre-- 
liension that increased momently, and made her ap- 
pearance, in one respect, not unlike his own. She 
was now aware that he was the victim of a strange 
excitement, in which his present artist labors had a 
considerable share. He seemed to hurry to their 
prosecution with an eager impatience that looked 
like frenzy — and to return from his daily task with a 
frame exhausted, but with an eye that seemed to 
burn with the subtlest fires. His words were few, 
but there was a strange intelligence in his looks. His 
cheeks had grown very pale, his frame was thinned, 
his voice hollow, in the prosecution of these secret 
labors ; and yet there was a something of exultation 
in his glance, which fully declared that, however 
exhausting to his frame might be the task he was 
pursuing, its results were yet looked to with a wild 
and eager satisfaction. At length the work was 
done. One day he stood before her in an attitude of 
utter exhaustion. "It is finished!" he exclaimed. 
" You shall see it to-morrow." 

<< What is it V she asked. 

" Nay, to-morrow ! to-morrow!" 

He then retired to sleep, and rested several hours. 
She looked on him while he slept. He had never 
rested so profoundly since he had begun the labor 
from which he was now freed. The slumber of an 
infant had never been less disturbed, never been 
softer, sweeter, or purer. The beauty of Ccelius 
was that of the most peaceful piuity. She bent over 
him as he slept, and kissed his forehead with looks 
of the truest devotion, while two big tears gathered 
in her large eyes, and slowly felt their way along 
her cheeks. She turned away lest the warm drops 
falling upon his face might awake him. She turned 
away, and in her own apartment gave free vent to 
the feelings which his pure and placid slumbers 
seemed rather to subdue than encourage. Why, 
with such a husband — ^her first love — and with so 
many motives to happiness, was she not happy? 
29* 



Alas ! who shall declare for the secret yearnings of 
the heart, and say, as idly as Canute to the sea, 
" thus far shalt thou go, and no farther — here shall 
thy proud waves be stayed." Aurelia was a creature 
of fears and anxieties, and many a secret and sad 
presentiment. She was very far from happy — ill at 
ease — and — but why anticipate? We shall soon* 
enough arrive at the issue of our melancholy nar- 
rative ! 

That night, while she slept — for grief and appre- 
hension have their periods of exhaustion, which we 
misname repose — ^her husband rose from his couch, 
and with cautious footsteps departed from his dwell- 
ing. He was absent all the night, and returned only 
with the dawn. He re-entered his home with the 
same stealthy caution with which he had quitted it, 
and it might have been remarked that he dismissed 
his brother, with two other persons, at the threshold. 
They were all masked, and otherwise disguised with 
cloaks. Why this mystery ? Where had they been 
—on what mission of mischief or of shame? To 
Coelius such a necessity was new, and scarcely had 
he entered his dwelling than he cast aside his dis- 
guises with the air of one who loathes their uses. 
He was very pale and haggard, with a fixed but glis- 
tening expression of the eye, a brow of settled gloom, 
from which hope and faith, and every interest in 
life seemed utterly to be banished. A single groan 
escaped him when he stood alone, and then he raised 
himself erect, as if hitherto he had leaned upon the 
arms of others. He carried himself firmly and loftily, 
his lips compressed, his eye eagerly looking forward, 
and thus, after the interval of a few seconds, he passed 
to the chamber of his wif^. And still she slept. He 
bent over her, earnestly and intently gazing upon 
those beauties which grief seemed only to sadden 
into superior sweetness. He looked upon her with 
those earnest eyes of love, the expression of which 
can never be misunderstood. Still he loved her, 
though between her heart and his a high, impassable 
barrier had been raised up by the machinations of a 
guilty spirit. Tenderness was the prevailing charac- 
ter of his glance until she spoke. Her sleep, though 
deep, was not wholly undisturbed. Fearful images 
croesed her fancy. She started and sobbed, and 
cried, " Save, O save and spare him— Flavius, my 
dear Flavius !"—4md her breathing again became 
free, and her lips sunk once more into repose. But 
fearful was the change, from a saddened tenderness 
to agony and despair, which passed over the features 
of Ccelius as he listened to her cry. Suddenly, strik- 
ing his clenched hands against his forehead, he shook 
them terribly at the sleeping woman, and rushed 
wildly out oif the apartment. 

CHAPTER V. 
Progress to the Sepulchre, 

It was noon of the same day — a warm and sirany 
noon, in which the birds and the breeze equally 
counseled pleasure and repose. The viands stood 
before our Coelius and his wife, the choicest fruits 
of Italy, and cates which might not| in later days, 
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have mi&beseemed the favorite chambers of Lucallus. 
The gobiet was liAed in the hands of both, and the 
heart of Aurelia felt almost as cheerful as the expres- 
sion on her face. It was the reflection in the face of 
her husband. His brow was gloomy no longer. The 
tones of his voice were neither cold, nor angry, nor 
desponding. A change — she knew not why — had 
come over his spirit, and he smiled, nay, laughed out, 
in the very exultation of a new life. Aurelia con- 
jectured nothing of this so sudden change. Enough 
that it was grateful to her soul. She was too happy 
in its influence to inquire into its cause. What heart 
that is happy does inquire? She quafied the goblet 
at his bidding — quafled it to the dregs — and her eye 
gleamed delighted and delightfully upon his, even as 
in the flrst hours of their union. She had no appre- 
hensions — dreaded nothing sinister — and did not per- 
ceive that ever, at the close of his laughter, there 
was a convulsive quiver — a sort of hysterical sob- 
bing, that he seemed to try to subdue in vain. She 
noticed not this, nor the glittering, almost spectral 
brightness of his glance, as, laughing tumultuously, 
he still kept his gaze intently fixed upon her. She 
was blind to all things but the grateful signs of his 
returning happiness and attachment. Once more 
the goblet was lifted. " To Turmes (Mercury) the 
conductor," cried the husband. The wife drank un- 
wittingly — for still her companion smiled upon her, 
and spoke joyfully, and she was as little able as 
willing to perceive that any thing occult occured in 
his expression. 

" Have you drank ?" he asked. 

She smiled, and laid the empty goblet before him. 

''Come, then, you shall now behold the picture. 
You will now be prepared to understand it." 

They rose together, but another change had over- 
spread his features. The gayety had disappeared 
from his face. It was covered with a calm that 
was frightful. The eye still maintained all its eager 
intensity, but the lips were fixed in the icy mould of 
resolution. They declared a deep, inflexible purpose. 
There was a corresponding change in his manner 
and deportment. But a moment before he was all 
life, grace, gayety and great flexibility; he was now 
erect, majestic, and commanding in aspect, with a 
lordly dignity in his movement, that declared a sense 
of a high duty to be done. Aurelia was suddenly 
impressed with misgivings. The change was too 
sudden not to startle. Her doubts and apprehensions 
were not lessened when, instead of conducting her 
to the studio, where she expected to see the picture, 
he led the way through the vestibule and into the 
open court of the palace. They lingered but (or a mo- 
ment at the entrance, and she then beheld his brother 
Aruns approaching. To him she gave not a look. 

" All is right," said the latter. 

"Enter!" was the reply of CceUus; and as the 
brother disappeared within the vestibule, the two 
moved forward through the outer gate. They passed 
through a lovely wood, shady and hidden, through 
which, subdued by intervening leaves, gleamed only 
faintly the bright, clear sun of Italy. From under 
the huge chestnuts, on either hand, the majestic gods 



of Etruria extended their guiding wad endowing hamk 
Tina, or Jupiter, Apln, or Apollo, Erkle, Tanaa. 
and the rest, all condoctingthem along the via Men, 
which led from the palaces to the tombs of eroy 
proud Etruscan family. They entered the solcu 
grove which was dedicated to niglit and silence, iii 
were about to ascend the gradual slopes by wkiA 
the tumulus was approached. Then it was thtt iki 
misgivings of Aurelia took a inor« serious foim. Shi 
felt a vague but oppressive fear. She hesitated. 

" My Coelius," she exclaimed, ** whither dowefi 
Is not this the passage to the house of silence?" 

« Do you not know it ?" he demanded quickly, ni 
fixing upon her a keen inquiring glance. " Cofser* 
he continued, '^ it is thm that I have fixed lb 
picture!" 

" Alas ! my Ccelius, wherefore ! It is upoo tb 
picture that you have been ao deeply engagei k 
has made you sad— it has left us both unhappy. Ls 
us not go — let me not see it !" Her agitation va 
greatly increased. He saw it, and hia face put osi 
look of desperate exultation. 

" Ay, but thou must see it — thou ahalt look npcti 
and behold my triumph, my greatest triumph ia at 
and perhaps my last. I shall never toueh pencil moit 
and wilt thou refuse to look upon my last and noUot 
work. Fie ! this were a wrong to me, and a giss 
shame in thee, Aurelia. Come ! the toil of wkick 
thou think'st but coldly, has brought me peaeentkr 
than sadness. It has made of dealh a thing mkr 
familiar than ofiensive. If it has deprived me of hofm, 
it has left me without terrors !" 

" Deprived you of hopes, my Ccelius," said ikf 
wife, still lingering, and in mortal terror. 

"Even so!" 

" And, wherefore, O, my husbcmd, 'whe r e f ore r 

" Speak not, woman ! See you not that ws ire 
within the shadow of the tomb ?" 

" Let us not approach— let us go hence !** ie 
exclaimed entreatingly, with inrmaeing agitatioo. 

" Ay, shrink*8t thou !" he answered; "well ihoi 
may'st. The fathers of the Pompon ii, for two Ibos- 
sand years, are now floating around us on their 
sightless wings. They wonder thai a Roman m- 
man should draw nigh to the dwellinga of ouraaeiat 
Lucumones." 

*' A Roman woman !" she exclaimed reproaehfoQy. 
" My Ccelius, wherefore this?" 

" Art thou not ?" 

** I am thy wife." 

" Art sure of that ?" 

" As the gods live and look upon ua, I am thiae, 
this hour and forever!" 

" May the gods judge thee, wooiaii," he r espoaisd 
slowly, as he paused at the gate of the maiHoleBni, 
and fixed his eyes intently upon her. Hers ware 
raised to heaven, with her upliAed hands. She dti 
not weep, and her grief was still mixed with a fear 
ful agitation. 

'' Let us now return, my Caelins !" 

<< What, wilt thou not behold the piotare?'* 

^' Not now — ^at another season. I oould not look 
upon it now !" 
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** Alas ! woman, but this cannot be. Thon miwt 

behold it now or never. Hope not to escape. Enter ! 

I have a tale to tell thee, and a sight to show thee 

within, which thou canst not hear or see hereafter. 

.; Snter !*' As he spoke, he applied the key to the stone 

• leaf, and the door slowly revolved upon the massy 

pivots. She turned and would have fled, but he 

grasped her by the wrist, and moved toward the 

^ • ■tra nce. She carried her freed hand to her fore- 

^i head — parted the hair from her eyes, and raised them 

i pletdingly to heaven. Resistance she saw was vain. 

r Her secret was discovered. She prepared to enter, 

I bat slowly. "Enter!" Post thou fear now," cried 

her husband, ''when conmianded? Hast thou not, 

I tfaou, a Roman, ventured already to penetrate these 

> awful walls, given to silence and the dead— and on 

[, what mission ? Enter, as I bid thee !" 

CHAPTER VI. 
The Chamber of Death — J%# Catastrophe, 

She obeyed him, shuddering and silent He fol- 
lowed her, closed the entrance, and fastened it 
within. They were alone among the dead of a thou- 
sand years — alone, but not in darkness. The hand 
of preparation had been there, and cressets were 
burning upon the walls ; their lights, reflected from 
the numerous shields of bronie within the apartment, 
shedding a strange and fantastic splendor upon the 
scene. The eyes of Aurelia rapidly explored the 
chamber as if in search of some expected object 
Those of Coelius watched them with an expression 
of scornful triumph, which did not escape her glance. 
She firmly met his gaze, almost inquiringly, while 
her hands were involuntarily and convulsively clasped 
together. 

** Whom dost thou seek, Aurelia ?" 

"Thou know'st! thou know*st! — ^where is he? 
Tell me, my Coelius, that he is safe, that thou hast 
sped him hence — that I may bless thee." 

He smiled significantly as he replied, "he is safe 
— I have sped him hence!" 

" Tinai, (Adonai,) my husband, keep thee in the 
hollow of his hand." 

" How shameless ! dost thou dare so much !" 

" What mean'st thou, my Coelius?" 

" Sit thou there," he answered, " till 1 show thee 
my picture." He pointed her, as he spoke, to a new 
sarcophagus, upon which she placed herself sub- 
missively. Then, with a wand in his hand, he, him- 
self seated upon another coffin of stone, pointed her 
to a curtain which covered one of the sides of the 
chamber. " Behind that curtain, Aurelia, is the last 
work of my hands ; but before I unveil it to thine 
eyes, let me tell thee its melancholy history. It will 
not need many words for this. Much of it is known 
to thee already. How I found thee in Rome, when 
I was there a captive — how I loved thee, and how 
I believed in thy assurances of love; all these things 
thou know'st. We wedded, and I broughf thee, a 
Roman woman, held a barbarian by my people, into 
the palace of one of the proudest families of all Etruria. 
Shall I tell thee that I loved thee still, that I love thee 



even now, when I have most reason to hate thee, 
when I know thy perjury, thy cold heart, thy hot 
lost, thy base, degrading passions!" 

" Hold, my lord— say not these things to my grief 
and thy dishonor. They wrong me, not less than 
thy own name. These things, poured into thine ear 
by some secret enemy, are false !" 

" Thou wilt not ^wear it." 

" By all the gods of Rome—" 

" And of what avail, and how binding the oath taken 
in the names of the barbarian deities of Rome." 

"By the Etrurian—" 

" Perjure not tiijrself, woman, but hear me." 

" Gro on, my lord, I will hear thee, though I sufibr 
death with every word thou speak*st. 

" It is well, Aurelia, that thou art prepared for 
this." 

" Thy dagger, my Ccelius, were less painful than 
thy words and looks unkind." 

" Never was I unkind until I found thee false." 

"Never was I false, my lord, even when thou 
wast unkind." 

" Woman ! lie not ; thou wert discovered with thy 
paramour, here, in this tomb;'thou wert followed, day 
by day, and all thy secret practices betrayed. This 
thou ow'st to the better vigilance of my dear brother 
Aruns — ^he, more watchful of my honor than my- 
self—" 

" Ah ! well I know from what hand came the cruel 
shaft ; Coelius, my Ccelius, thy brother is a wretch, 
doomed to infamy and black with crime. I have had 
no paramour. I might have had, and thou might'st have 
been dishonored, had I hearkened to thy brother's 
pleadings. I spurned him from my feet with loath- 
ing, and he requites me with hate. Oh ! my husband, 
believe me, and place this man, whom thou too 
fondly callest thy brother, before thine eyes and 
mine!" 

"Alas! Aurelia, this boldness becomes thee not. 
I myself traced thee to this tomb— these eyes but too 
frequently beheld thee with thy paramour." 

"Ccelius, as I live, ne was no paramour — but 
where is he, what hast thou done with him ?" 

" Sent him before thee to prepare thy couch in 
Hades!" 

"Oh, brother!— but thou bast not! tell me, my 
lord, that thy hand is fVee from this bloody crime !" 

" He sleeps beneath thee. It is upon his sarco- 
phagus thou sitteet" 

She started with a piercing shriek from the coffin 
where she sat, knelt beside it, and strove to remove 
the heavy stone lid, wfaiofa had been already securely 
fastened. While thus engaged the Lucumo drew 
aside with his hand the curtain which concealed 
the picture. 

" Look," said he, " woman, behold the fate which' 
thou and thy paramour have received— behold the 
task which I had set me when first I had been shown 
thy perjuries. Look !" 

She arose in silence from her knees, and turned' 
her eyes upon the picture. As the curtain was* 
slowly unrolled from before it, and she conceived 
the awful subjecti and distingtiished^ imder the care 
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of the good and guardian genii, the shades of well- 
known members of the Pomponian family, her in- 
terest was greatly excited ; but when following in 
the train and under the grasp of the Etrurian demon, 
she beheld the features of the young Roman who was 
doomed, she bounded forward with a cry of agony. 

** My brother, my Flavius, my own, my only 
brother!" and sunk down with outstretched arms 
before the melancholy bhade. 

*'Her brother!'' exclaimed the husband. She 
heard the words and rose rapidly to her feet. 

" Ay, Flavius, my brother, banished from Rome, 
and concealed here in thy house of silence, con- 
cealed even from thee, my husband, as I would not 
vex thee with the anxieties of an Etrurian noble, lest 
Rome should hear and punish the people, by whom 
her outlaw was protected. Thou know'st my crime. 
This paramour was the brother of my heart — child 
of the same sire and dame — a noble heart, a pure 
spirit, whose very virtues have been the cause of his 
disgrace at Rome. Slay me, if thou wilt, but tell me 
not, O, Coelius, that thou hast put the hands of hate 
upon my brother !" 

"Thy tale is false, woman— well-planned, but 
false. Know I not thy brother. Did I not know thy 
brother well in Rome. Went we not together oft. 
I tell thee, I should know him among a line of ten 
thousand Romans !'* 

*< Alas! alas! my husband, if ever I had brother, 
then is this he. I tell thee nothing but the truth. Of 
a surety, when thou wert in Rome, my brother was 
known to thee, but the boy has now become a man. 
Seven years have wrought a change upon him of 
which thou hast not thought. Believe me, what I 
tell thee — the youth whom I sheltered in this vault, 
and to whom I brought food nightly, was, indeed, 
my brother — my Flavius, the only son of my mother, 
who sent him to me, with fond words of entreaty, 
w^hen the consuls of the city bade him depart in 
banishment.'' 

*< 1 cannot believe thee, woman. It were a mortal 
agony, far beyond what I feel in the conviction of 
thy guilt, were I to yield faith to thy story. It is ihy 
paramour whom I have slain, and who sleeps in that 
tomb. His portrait and his judgment are before thee, 
and now — look on thine own !" 

The picture, fully displayed, showed to the wretch- 
ed woman her own person, in similar custody with 
him who was her supposed paramour. The terrible 
felicity of the execution struck her to the soul. It 
was a picture to live as a work of art, and to this 
she was not insensible. She clasped her hands be- 
fore it, and exclaimed, 

*' Oh! my Coelius, what a life bast thou give to a 
lie. Yet may I bear the terrors of such a doom, if 
he whom thou hast painted there in a fate full of 
dreadful fellowship with mine, was other than my 
brother Flavius — he with whom thou did'st love to 
play, and to whom thou did'st impart the first lessons 
in the art which he learned to love from thee. Dost 
hear me, my Ckslius, as my soul lives, this man was 
none other than my brother." 

*' False ! false ! I will not, dare not believe thee !" 



he answered in husky acoenU. His frame 
trembling, yet be busied himself in putting on a rid 
armor, clothing himself in military garb, from hm 
to foot, as if going into action. 

" What dost thou, my lord ?" demanded Amdii, 
curious as she beheld him in this occupation. 

*< This," said he, '* is the armor in which I foogk 
with Rome when I was made the captive of tkf 
people, and thine. It is fit that I should wear it now, 
when I am once more going into captivity." 

*' My husband, what mean'st thou— of what ac- 
tivity dost thou speak?" 

<< The captivity of death ! Hear me, Anrdia, ta 
thou feel nothing at thy heart which tells thee of tk 
coming struggle when the soul shakes oflTtbe rdadui 
flesh, and strives, as it were, for freedom. Is tbn 
no chill in thy veins, no sudden pan^, as of fire ii 
thy breast. These speak in me. They warn me of 
death. We are both summoned. But a little wUe 
is left us of life." 

<' Have mercy, Jove ! I feel these pains, this chiH, 
this fire that thou speak'st of." 

** It is death ! the goblet which I gave thee, and of 
which I drank the first and largest draught was dnf* 
ged with death." 

*' Then^it is all true ! Thou hast in troth slaiBBr 
brother. Thou hast — thou hast !" 

**Nay, he was not thy brother, Aurelia. Wkf 
wilt thou forswear thyself at this terrible mooMM? 
It is vain. Would'st thou lie to death — ^woold'st thot 
carry an impure face of perjury before the letf flf 
the Triune God ! Beware! Confess thy crime, ud 
justify the vengeance of thy lord !" 

" As I believe thee, my.Ccelius — aa I belicTe tkt 
thou hast most rashly and unjustly murdered my 
brother, and put death in the cup ^vhich, deliTCicd 
by thy hands, was sweet and preoioua to my lips, to 
must I now declare, in sight of Heaven , in tbe pic- 
sence of the awful dead, that what I have said asd 
sworn to thee, is truth. He whom I aheltered wiiliii 
the tombs of thy fathers, was the son of mine— tk 
only, the last, best brother of my heart ; I bars kk 
in mine arms when I was a child myself. I loved 
him ever ! Oh, how I loved him ! next to thee, mf 
Ccelius — next to thee ! Could'st thou but have spind 
me this love — this brother !'* 

How knew I — how know I now — that he was fkf 
brother?" was the choking inquiry. 

** To save thee the cruel agony that thou mottfedi 
knowing this, I could even be moved to tell thee 
falsely, and say that he was not my brother— bst, 
indeed, some paramour, such as the base and evil 
thought of thy brother has grafted upon thine ; but I 
may not, thy love is too precious to ma at this lail 
moment, even if death were not too terrible to the 
false speaker. He was, indeed, my FlaTins, dev 
son of a dear mother, best beloved brother, he whom 
thou did'st play with as a boy, to whom thou gav^ 
lessons in thy own lovely art; who loved thee, my 
Coelius, but too fondly, and only forbore telling Uwe 
of his evil plight for fear that thou sbonldVt iocw 
danger from the sharp and angry hostility of Boma 
Seek my chamber, and in my cabinet thou wilt fiad 
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his letters, and the letters of my mother, borne with 
him in his flight. Nay, — oh ! mother, what is this 
agony?" 

<' Too late ! too late ! If it be truth thou speakest, 
Aurelia, it is a truth that cannot save. Death is upon 
us — I see it in thy face — I feel it in my heart. Oh ! 
would that I could doubt thy story !'' 

" Doubt not — doubt not— believe and take me to 
thy heart. I fear not death, if thou wilt believe me. 
My Ccelius, let me come to thee and die upon thy 
bosom." 

"Ah! should^st thou betray me — should'st thou 
still practice upon me with thy woman art !" 

*' And wherefore? It is death, thou say*st, that is 

upon us now. What shall I gain, in this hour, by 

•peaking to thee falsely. Thou hast done thy worst. 

Thou ba:it doomed me to death, and to the eyes of 

I the confiding future!" 

She threw her arms around him as she spoke, and 
sunk, sunk sobbing upon his breast. 

"Ah!" he exclaimed, "that dreadful picture! I 
feel, my Aurelia, that thou hast spoken truly — that 
I have been rash and cruel in my judgments. Thy 
brother lies before thee, and yonder tomb » prepared 
for thee. I did not yield without a struggle ; and I 
prepared me for a terrible sacrifice. Upon this bier, 
habited as I am, I yield myself to death. There is 
no help — no succor. Yet that picture! Shall the 
falsehood overcome the truth. Shall that lie surviye 
thy virtues, thy beauty, and thy life! No! my 
Aurelia, this crime shall be spared at least." 

He unwound her arms from about his neck, and 
strove to rise. She sunk in the same moment at his 
feet. " Oh, death!" she cried, "thou art, indeed, a 
^ god ! I feel thee, terrible in thy strength, with an 
agony never felt before. Leave md not, my Coelius 
— forgive — and leave me not !" 

" I lose thee, Aurelia! Where—" 

" Here ! before the couch— I faint— ah !" 

" I would destroy," he cried, " but cannot ! This 
blindness. Ho! without there! Aruns! It is thy 
step I hear ! Undo, undo— I forgive thee all, if thou 
will but help. Here— hither !" 

The acute senses of the dying man had, indeed, 
heard footsteps without. They were those of the 
perfidious brother. But, at the call from within, he 
retreated hastily. There was no answer — there was 
no help. But there was still some consciousness. 
Death was not yet triumphant. There was a pang 
yet to be felt — and a pleasure. It was still in the 
power of the dying man to lift to h's embrace his 
innocent victim. A moment's return of conscious- 
ness enabled her to feel his embrace, his warm tears 
upon her cheek, and to hear his words of entreaty 
and tenderness imploring forgiveness. And speech 
was vouchsafed her to accord it. 

" I forgive thee, my Coelius— I forgive thee, and 



bless thee, and love thee to the last. I know that 
thou would'st never do me hurt of thy own will ; I 
know that thou wert deceived to this — yet' how, oh, 
how, when my head lay upon thy breast at night, 
and I slept in peace, could'st thou thmk that I should 
do thee wrong !" 

"Why," murmured the miserable man, " why, oh, 
why?" 

"Had I but told thee, and trusted in thee, my 
Ccelius?" 

"Whydid'sttfiounot." 

" It was because of my brother's persuasion that I 
did not — he wished not that thou should'st come to 
evil." 

" And thou forgiv'st me, Aurelia — from thy very 
heart thou forgiv'st me?" 

"All, all — from my heart and soul, my husband." 

" It will not, then, be very hard to die !" 

An hour after and the chamber was silent. The 
wife had yielded first. She breathed her last sigh 
upon his bosom, and with the last eflfort of his 
strength he liAed her gently and laid her in the 
sarcophagus, composing with affectionate care the 
drapery around her. Then, remembering the pic- 
ture, he looked around him for his sword with 
which to obliterate the portraits which his genius had 
assigned to so lamentable an eternity; but his efforts 
were feeble, and the 'paralysis of death seized him 
while he was yet making them. He sunk back with 
palsied limbs upon the bier, and the lights, and the 
picture, faded from before his eyes, with the last 
pulses of his life. The calumny which had destroyed 
his hopes, survived its own detection. The recorded 
falsehood was triumphant over the truth; yet may 
you see to this day, where the random strokes of the 
weapon were aimed for its obliteration. Of himself 
there is no monument in the tomb, though one 
touching memorial has reached us. The vaulted 
chamber buried in the earth was discovered by acci- 
dent. A fracture was made in its top by an Italian 
gentleman in company with a Scottish nobleman. 
As they gazed eagerly through the aperture, they 
beheld an ancient warrior in full armor, and bearing 
a coronet of gold. The vision lasted but a moment. 
The decomposing efifects of the air were soon per- 
ceptible. Even while they gazed, the body seemed 
agitated with a trembling, heaving motion, which 
lasted a few minutes, and then it subsided into dust. 
When they penetrated the sepulchre, they found the 
decaying armor in fragments, the sword and the 
helmet, or crown of gold. The dust was but a handful, 
and this was all that remained of the wretched Lu- 
cumo. The terrible picture is all that survives — 
the false witness, still repeating its cruel lie at 
the expense of all that is noble in youth and man- 
hood, and all that is pure and lovely in the soul of 
woman. 
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I HAVB thoughts that like the eagle soar to a daring height, 
That boldly revel in the glare of strong and dazzling light, 
That glory in such brightness, and wish 'twos ever day. 
That in unclouded brilliancy life's hours might pass 

away. 
I have thoughts that bow me to the dust in stupor-like 

despair, 
That bind ray soul with fetters to keep it always there ; 
That whisper I can never rise, that my spirit has no 

wings, 
But must ever be content to lie amid earth's blighted 

things. * 

I have gentle, holy thoughts that come with sweet and 
soothing power 

Instilling vigor in my heart, as dew upon the flower ; 

And then I feel that I would give the world if I could be 

From all of human frailty and earthly passion free. 

I have thoughts that breathe unholy air, that bring a chill- 
ing blight 

Upon each better feeling, each principle of right : 

Vain, foolish, envious, wicked thoughts that fill my heart 
with pain ; 

That pour wild tumult in my breast, and fever on my 
brain. 

I have thoughts that come like zephyrs in the spring-time 

o{ the year. 
That bear sweet memories of my friends— those who are 

ever dear ; 
And some who at another time might seem but friends in 

name. 
Are made by those same gentle thoughts a friendship true 

to claim. 
I think me of the kindly deeds, the pleasant word or 

smile. 
Which sometimes served in sadder hours a sorrow to 

beguile ; 
Oh, then I raise my heart in prayer for every one I know. 
And ask our common God to bless and shield them from 

each wo; 



And there is naught of sacrifice too great for me to bear. 
If so I might but glad their hearts, or free their sooli iim 
care. 

I have thoughts that spread deep ahadowa of unholy, dak 

distrust, 
That like a fearful whirlwind lay high hopea withia fte 

dust; 
That recall forgotten mem*riea to aglocnny, clouded nui 
Of broken friendships, trnsta betrayed, and wtxds wd 

looks unkind. 
Ah, then suspicion dark and drear apreada forth her du£> 

ing blight. 
And sick at heart I turn away, aa inrithera in my sight 
Bright hopes of future happiueaa — sweet friouUiips kdd 

most dear, 
And I seem to live 'mid shattered wrecka, in strange, Wr 

earthly fear ; 
And I start to hear a kindly word, and iny ^tirit dreaki 

smile, 
Lest the word should be deceitful, or the amile be bmoI 

in g^ile : 
And I deem that the wide world oontaina no friend who 

loves me well, 
And I long to go away from earth to where the fuiMA 

dwell. 

I would not have them ever glad, those nmnj ttoof^tf 

mine— 
I would not with nncloaded beama life'a awi dioald era 

shine: 
For He who sends the clondi and rain fcnowa whm tfar 

are needed best. 
And I would upon his gliding care with firmrdiMMerBM: 
But I would my thoughts were erar rigfafr— wara sfs 

firm and stnmg, 
Such thoughts as nerve the heart in might to eoaqsa 

what is wrong, 
I would not that my spirit breathe the taint of inpaii sii, 
But that only holy, heaven-sent thooghta ahooIdkaieM 

influence there. 
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Thebe 's music in thy voice, love ; 

Such notes have never been 
Since years and years ago, love, 

6(xl'8 angels talked with men ; 
It never chides nor blames, love, 

But always seeks to praise. 
In truth such gentle speech, love, 

Thy native land betrays. 

Like summer cloud thy brow, love, 

And hue of summer sky. 
As ocean gives it back, love, 

Dwells in that tender eye ; 



The heaven without looks in, loye. 

And sees its image there ; 
The heaven within looks oat, lore. 

So wondrous clear and fair. 

Soon, soon, we all most sleep, love, 

Through long and dreamless night; 
And, waking, find these robea, love, 

So changed, so clear and white ; 
But thou, so pure and free, lore, 

Thy garb from earthly stain. 
E'en as thou laid'st it down, lore. 

Will take it np again. 



DEAF, DUMB AND BLIND. 

OR THE NABOB UNCLE. 



"Well, girls, prepare your sweeleel gn]ileB,BDJ 
beel behavior, for your uncle hu nrrived at IbsI, and 
1 have juBl received ibis nule, ilated hi Ihe Aiior, 
■Duouncing his coming, and aci-^piing my invilalion 

preasion, we may eipecl bim, -bug and baggage,' 
Ihts evening." 

These words were addressed by Mr». Medvay \o 
her daugblers, as Ihey sal ai breakfaM, in an eleganl 
aptfrlmenl in a fashionable slreei up town. 

!, I suppose, ihai he cumea wiihan 



i indulging conlrivances, and all i 
. tasteru nabob," replied Malilda. 

( doubtedly pour in upon ua? I 

( had not inviled him here; but il his c ming prove 
but a golden one to us, I, for oue, am peileclly wil- 
ling lo play Ibe agreeable, with &o bright a prospecl 



.cLdge* and tell 

; el ca?leras of an 

I wonder wbere 

b list be will un 



rooms, while old yelloi 



!ells( 



» of horrid 



ceeding?, and thus, once Tor all, good people, declare 
mytetr Tree and independent." 

" But recollect, girls," said their mother, while the 
laughed al Sophy's declaration, " he i« your faiber'a 
brother, and as such entitled lo at least an appear- 
ance of respect. I wish he wks le*s afflicted lo be 
sure, for it will be a sad drawback, I fear, upon yout 
amusemenla; but teep up your fuurage, and remem- 
ber that lo be co-heires»as of an Indian nabob is a 
dislinciion very niucb lo be coveted, and worlhy 



am sure his deafneas wi II be a great i 
." chimed in Matilda, " so as we play pi 
ive plenly of delicate atteulions, end w 



^lieflo 



is an eSiirt I uerer was equal to. We will appoin 
Grace reader lo his Indian majesty. Wbal lay 
you, Grace, are you dm overwhelmed whh (he 
honor r' 

This question waa addressed (o a quiet girl, who 
had hitherto taken no part in the conversation, bul 
whi> replied with a smile, " If your uncle is in reality 
the disagreeable person yon describe, I shall not be 
emulous of the honor you design me; bul if be is in 
triiib an invalid, I will wait ou him wilh cheerful- 
ne!-ii, for you know I> am accustomed lo a sick 
cbamber." 

'■ That 's juil like you, Grace, always ready and 
willing lo do for every one," answered Sophy. " Of 
course he is an invalid— all nabobs are. He hat the 
gout, and we must all creep on lip-toe about tbe 
routn, lest an unlucky jar might give him ■ twinge, 
and bring down a volley, not of blessings, upon our 
di^voted beads. Then the liver complainl is a ne- 
L't^-vry appendage, and blue pills and calomel will 
abuund. Bah ! what a house it will be to be aura, 1 
shiiUtd not wonder if he has a pel monkey and half 
n diaen macaws, and we shall have a menagerie and 
buf'piial combined. If such ij ihe case, I shall run 
otfand get married; so don't wonder if some morn- 



-And thus 



I your claim to tbe forlun 



ike a pili every other day, in the hope Ihai it will 
rovoat last a gilded one, and will feed the macawa 

"In fact, kill them wiih kindness," interrupted 
lophy, laughing. "Well, you are welcome lo all 
ou can gel, Ihe pill will be bitter if it is gilded; I 



•olden feltera; 



Bcliled 



i you r! 






" Grace will of coarse do whatever ia required of 
ler," said Mrs, Medway gravely, " bul as she baa 
>o claim of kindred upon your uncle, she will not 
■ipect any other return Iban my approval. And 
>!)« girls we have spent a long time cbatling; I 
II tut go and prepare for our newly arrived relaiivo'a 
roining, and remember, Sophy, ihal you treat him 
viLh all deference and respecl; you might have a 
1 1 lie naiural feeling — '' 

"All fudge, mamma," laughed Sophy, rising from 
ler seat; "talk of naiural feeling, indeed, for a 
■rn»s old Sdgeity fellow one never naw, and scarcely 
•ver heard of, eicepi when he sent you that superb 
iidia shawl. I lell you, mamma, il is a natural feei- 
ng for his presents and bis rupees thai inspires you 
ind Malilda ; I will none of them eicepi they come 
n a tmtural way, without any force put on mj in- ' 
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clination. You know I am a little Pickle, and I in- 
tend to be as sour as vinegar." 

** And I as sweet as honey-water," cried Matilda, 
as she left the room. 

** Yes, and as insipid, too," replied her sister, fol- 
lowing. ** As for you, Grace," she added, looking 
back, " as you fortunately have no selfish considera- 
tions, you can afford to be, as you always are, 
* Simple Grace, gracious and graceful,* " so saying, 
the noisy girl slammed the door after her, leaving 
Grace to her daily duty of washing the breakfast 
things, and arranging the room. 

Mrs. Med way was the widow of a merchant who 
had left his family possessed of a moderate income, 
which they contrived should, likeathin plate of gold, 
cover a large surface. They lived up to their means 
in every sense. Mrs. Medway gave parties, kept 
several servants, lived in a large house, showily 
furnished, and dressed herself and daughters splen- 
didly. All this could not be done without strict 
economy somewhere; and while the soirees of Mrs. 
Medway were pronounced delightful, the servants 
made many complaints of their daily fare. Mrs. 
Medway was only one of a class, there are hundreds 
who, to use a vulgar phrase, " rob Peter to pay Paul," 
and fast at home, that they may appear to feast 
abroad. 

The coming of Jacob Medway, an elder brother 
of her husband, who had spent his life in India, and 
now returned to his native land, to enjoy his fortune 
and find an heir, was an important event to Mrs. Med- 
way. She vA ould rather, to be sure, I ave him unac- 
quainted with certain parts of her household arrange- 
ment, but she hoped to reap a golden harvest, and 
wished to give her daughters an opportunity of in- 
gratiating themselves in his favor. These daughters 
were handsome, showy girls. Matilda, the elder, 
had been a decided belle for several seasons. She 
was tall and slender, with very fine dark eyes, rather 
long face, and that distinguished air and manner that 
stamps the woman of fashion. She was very anxious 
to secure her uncle's favor, for she argued that a 
fine fortune might secure her the alliance that her 
fine person had hitherto failed to win. 

The younger daughter, Sophy, with less beauty 
than her f>ister, was still much admired. She had a 
rallling, dashing way of saying pert, and sometimes 
shrewd thing*, that passed for wit, among the idlers 
who surrounded her, though they often winced under 
the keenness of her remarks. She was not amiable, 
but pos?e!*sed a sturdy independence that was a re- 
deeming trait, and though often displaying it in a 
most disagreeable manner, was in reality much less 
selfish than her soft-lipped sister. 

The other inmate of the family whom we have 
mentioned, ^"as Grace Addison — *' little Grace," as 
she was wont to be affectionately termed in her own 
happy home, but now, ** Simple Grace," as Sophy 
loved to call her. The mother of Grace was a 
cousin of Mrs. Medway ; she had been left a widow 
in very straitened circumstances her husband dying 
when Grace was just fifteen. Grief and anxiety 
threw her in a consumption, and she died two years 



after, leaving her orphan child to the care cf ki 
cousin, Mrs. Medway, who had herself been tniderij 
reared under the roof of Mrs. Addison's father, ud 
upon whom the grand-daughter of her heneftuM 
certainly had a claim. 

Mrs. Medway was a selfish womani and tk 
charge was irksome, but the circamstanoes of kr 
own early life and adoption were so ezteuiTdy 
known, that she dared not brave the csensnre of kr 
friends by refusing it ; and thus whilst Grace «■ 
ostensibly cared and provided for, she was madt IP 
feel her dependence, and had resolved in her owi 
heart to seize the first opportunity of releasing to" 
self from this thraldom, preferring to earn her diij 
bread, than to receive it as a favor "while she toiU 
for it as a menial. But her gentle and pliant mtss 
dreaded to offend or grieve Mrs. Medway, for ik 
knew that she was really essential to her, whiktfor 
Sophy, rude as she at times appeared, she felt a wa 
attachment, for she alone acted tcward her as a 
equal and a friend. 

Grace Addison was not beautiful, but she kd 
charms enough to have made her a dangerooi rifil, 
had she appeared on equal terms with the tiiMn. 
She shrunk, however, from society, and seldom t^ 
peared at Mrs. Medway*s soiries, very mock, it 
must be confessed, to that lady's aatiafaction. Wi 
have said Grace was not beautiful — lovely is tk 
epithet properly belonging to her. Scarcely abon 
the middle height, her slender form was inezpreiiiblf 
graceful in all its attitudes; there were no aagtei 
about her, Sophy said. Every accidental positka 
was a study for a sculptor — and never was tk 
gentle name of Grace more fitly applied. Her 
deep, thoughtful blue eyes were shaded by loof 
black lashes, that rested on a cheek whose deepen 
tint never exceeded the glow on the lip of a sea-sbeU, 
and the delicate features, and rich mass of dark bsir, 
gave that air of refinement so rare and so isdii* 
cribable. Such was the family of irhich the nsbob, 
Jacob Medway, was expected to become an inmaia 

In Mrs. Med way's drawing-room the family wn 
assembled to receive the expected guest. Sopkf 
was ridiculing her sister, and imitating the wekoae 
which she said Matilda had learned by role, wki 
the noise of carriage- wheels were beard, and pi^ 
sently a loud ring of the bell announced the arrinl. 
Mrs. Medway arose, and went into the hall, ssd 
then came the sound of trunks unstrapped, andpsck- 
ages thrown in, and next, enveloped in c4oalci,lki 
rich uncle stepped from the carriage, and being ml* 
corned by Mrs. Medway, was shown at tnce loki 
room, where every accommodation for his comfort 
had been made. He had a colored servant, and as 
many packages as even Matilda expected, but do pel 
monkey or macaws as yet appeared. 

*' Well, mamma, what is he like?" esclaimsi 
both daughters in a breath, as she re-entered ihi 
room. 

"You shall judge for yourselves presently," she 
answered. '^ He does not appear to be goaty, ho«^ 
ever, for he stepped quite firmly into the hall, ud 
his voice is pleasant and not at all croaa.'* 
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" So, perhaps, Matilda will not have the gfratifica- 
tion of being a martyr after all,'' cried Sophy, laugh- 
ing; " her honey- water will sour by keeping, and 
my vinegar become flat; well, after all, I am a little 
disappointed. I don't believe he is at all rich, 
Matilda, unless he is gouty, cross, and every thing 
bftd ; it would be too much of a good thing if he were." 
Matilda did not much relish her sister's raillery, 
and a sharp reply rose to her lips as the door opened 
and her uncle entered. Mrs. Medway immediately 
roee, and introduced him to her daughters, and 
Grace offered him the arm-chair which be politely 
accepted, and then expressed, in a very few words, 
his thanks for her courtesy. 

He was, of course, an object of great interest to 
the little group, and did not altogether answef their 
expectations. 

Uncle Medway was tall, and rather stout, with a 
fine open countenance, yellow and brown, to be sure, 
in its hue, but the expression of his mouth contra- 
dieted at once all idea of ill-nature. His eyes were 
small, with a keen, shrewd, searching expression ; 
and one could scarcely credit that their vision was 
impaired, so that without glasses he could not distin- 
guish minute objects. He carried an ear-cornet in 
his hand, and apologized for his infirmities, speaking 
in a nervous and abrupt manner. 

" You will find me a troublesome inmate, I fear, 
madam," he said to Mrs. Medway; "my infirmities 
make me a poor companion. I am a man of few 
word», and my loss of hearing renders it almost im- 
. possible to enjoy the conversation of others, while 
even the pleasure of reading is in part denied me." 

*< My daughters will be delighted to serve you in 
every way," said Mrs. Medway, graciously. 

" Now is your chance," loudly whispered Sophy, 
to her sister, ** lay your eyes, ears, and tongue, at 
the feet of your golden idol." 

'' Sophy !" exclaimed her mother, in an agony, but 
the sight of the ear-cornet calmed her fears. 

The evening passed slowly away ; Uncle Medway 
retired early, and the young ladies, after exchanging 
opinions of him, went to rest, to dream golden 
dreams, as Sophy maliciously said. 

Uncle Medway did not appear at breakfast on the 
following morning, but during the forenoon, while 
the young ladies were occupied at their several em- 
ployments, he unexpectedly entered, and with an 
apologetic smile and bow, took the seat which Ma- 
tilda hastened to ofl'er, tendering at the same time 
very afiectionate inquiries regarding his health. The 
old gentleman quietly put on his glasses and lowered 
his ear-cornet, requesting her to repeat her words, 
while Sophy maliciously oflered to prompt her, in 
case she forgot her lesson. Matilda looked thunder 
at her si^^ter, and sunshine at her uncle as she re- 
peated her questions. 

" I rested well, thank you," said her uncle, "and 
as I hope to become better acquainted in time, you 
will not, I trust, be offended at my scrutiny." He 
took Matilda's hand as he spoke, and looked earnestly 
in her countenance. 

Do you consider me like papa?" she inquired 
30 
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with her most engaging smile, and speaking in the 
comet, without which it was evident he could hear 
nothing. 

" Humph, not much ; your sister there is more like 
him," he answered, pointing with his ear-trumpet to 
Sophy. 

"There, Matilda, is ten thousand lost to you," 
laughed the giddy girl. 

"What does she say?" asked the old gentleman, 
casting a shrewd look at her ; " come here, merry 
one, and tell me yourself." 

Sophy rose and courtesied before him, as she said 
to Grace, " Your turn next — so prepare. I wonder 
if the old Indian thinks he can turn us about as he 
would some China ornaments, J|diile we stand bob-^ 
bing like so many mandarins iMfore him?" then 
turning to her uncle, she added, " I am delighted that 
you think I resemble my father, sir, although Ma- 
tilda is counted the beauty, and I the fright." 

" Oh, Sophy, how can you rattle so," exclaimed 
Grace. 

" Now hush, Grace, until your time comes. Tou 
know I always speak out what I think." 

" Especially when you know one party at least 
cannot hear," said her sister, sarcastically. 

" You all seem to be chattering away among your- 
selves like so many magpies," said the old gentle- 
man. " But who is this young lady in the corner?" 

" Our cousin, Grace Addison," screamed Sophy, 
at the top of her voice, " and the dearest, best, kindest 
cousin in the world. She makes all our dresses, 
copies Matilda's music, waters her flowers, sketches 
in her album, and does a thousand things for which 
others get the credit ; and more than all, she bears all 
my impertinences, and never gets out of patience. 
Now, Grace," turning toward her, "you are pro- 
perly introduced, come and speak for yourself. I 
think I have made one party at least hear this time,'* 
she added, to her sister ; " and if old yellow-face has 
half as much generosity as he should have, there is a 
nice little plum in store for Simple Grace." So 
saying, she ran out of the room. 

When the party met at dinner, there were several 
dishes cooked to suit Uncle Medway's taste, among 
the rest a curry. Mrs. Medway and Matilda ac- 
oepted some of the profiered viand, but when the 
old gentleman politely turned to Sophy, she ex- 
claimed, 

" No, I thank you, none of your nauseous messes 
for me — the very smell of them takes away my ap- 
petite. Mamma, after this, I think I shall dine in 
my own room." 

" What does the young lady say ?" asked Uncle 
Medway, elevating his cornet, " that she has no ap- 
petite?" 

" I say I can't bear curry," screamed Sophy. 

" Oh, Sophy, how can you be so rude?" said her 
mother, in despair. 

"Because I hate hypocrisy," answered the other, 
angrily. " There sits Matilda, striving to appear to 
eat what I know she abhors, afraid to say what her 
likes or dislikes are; it would not be worth the 
effort she makes* to swallow it, if the hateful carry* 
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powder was gold-dust. See, 8he is pale now — and 
sick, too, I dare say ; for shame, Matilda. Uncle 
Medway, must, indeed, be deaf, dumb, and blind, not 
to discover in a short time all your faUe pretences." 
Sophy spoke rapidly, despite of both mother and 
sister's attempts to stop her, and Grace's appealing 
looks. Secure in their guest's entire deafness, she 
railed severely at the deceit she desipised. Uncle 
Medway cast a searching look toward Matilda, and 
then turning to Grace, who sat next him, invited her 
to partake of his favorite dish. Grace thanked him, 
but declined. 

" What," said he, with a smile, *♦ can't you bear 
curry either? Perhaps you have never tasted it." 

" I am not fond oi it, I confess," answered Grace. 
'' I have often iteenYTon my grandfather's table, and 
he tried in vain to induce me to like it." 

" Again those shrewd eyes of Uncle Medway 
rested on Grace's countenance, and no further dis- 
cussion arising, the dinner passed pleasantly ofl*. 

After dinner Grace was left alone with the old 
gentleman, while the sisters took, their usual pro- 
menade, when suddenly turning toward her, he said, 
in his peculiarly abrupt manner, ^* Who was your 
grandfather?'* 

Grace looked up in surprise, but immediately an- 
swered, *'My grandfather's name was Maurice 
Addison." 

** And your father's?" 

*< Jacob Addison ; he was born in India — " and 
then, with a sudden impulse, she exclaimed, *^ Oh, Mr. 
Medway, did you know my grandfather? Are you 
not the old friend I have so often heard him mention, 
who went out to India with him, and who was so 
true and kind to hiiu in illness and trouble? You 
are^ I am sure, and my father was named after you, 
Jacob Addison." It was unusual for the quiet Grace 
to be rou^d to such enthusiasm, but she rohe from 
her seat, and laying her hand on the old gentleman's 
chair, looked into his face with such an affectionate 
and expectant gaze, that his heart must have been 
adamant, indeed, to resist it. And as his was, in 
reality, a loving and unselfish heart, he drew Grace 
gently toward him, and a pleasant smile lighted up 
his face, as he said, 

" And are you Maurice Addison's own little merry 
pet, Grace, he so often mentioned in his letters to 
roe ? You are J I am sure ; and yon are the daughter 
of my little god-son, Jacob, who was only knee-high 
when I saw him last. And now, my dear child, for 
surely I have a right to call you so, why are you 
living here ? Where are your parents ?" 

Tears started in Grace's eyes as she related the 
circumstances of her parents' death, and her admis- 
sion into Mrs. Med way's family, adding, that though 
they were all very kind to her, she would remain no 
longer than until she could procure an independent 
situation, as she feared, in Mrs. Medway's circum- 
stance.^, »he was a burden. 

" Humph!" was the only reply; and then the old 
gentleman added, "Say nothing about this con- 
▼erhation, if you please, until I give you per- 
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Grace willingly acceded; she knew that Mi<. 
Medway would not like to believe ahe poisesiedu| 
claim, however slight, on Uncle Medway's regud; 
and although feeling an attachment to him for ha 
grandfather's sake, had not the sligbtest idea of a 
deavoring to rival her cousins. 

One morning Uncle Medway expressed a deiireio 
drive through the city, and wished one of the hUn 
to accompany him as a eicerons. Matilda's Mh 
vices were instantly offered, and politely socepiei 
On their return, Matilda threw herself on asofi,a- 
claiming to her mother, 

" Well, I never was so wearied in all my life; ai 
I consider this splendid dress, which uncle psh 
chased for me at Stewart's, as very hardly earaei 
Never will I consent to be driven about, shut up iii 
carriage with such a perverse, que>tiooioff di 
codger again for a dozen dresses. Why the sU 
man seemed to think I must know ihe whole hinay 
of the city, from its first settlement — we will haten 
lend him Deidrich Knickerbocker's book. And iha 
such stopping to admire the churches and oiki 
buildings, while groups of fashionables pasted ad 
stared; it is an ordeal I never will pass throi|k 
again." 

"The honey- water is exhausted, is it?" nfcei 
Sophy. " You gave it in too great quantities at fine; 
well, for my part, I might be induced to take om 
drive with such a reward in view." 

" What is that," asked the unde, tuminf ibeipl| 
around, " don't Matilda like her dress?" 

** Shall I answer for you ?" said Sophy. 

*' Oh, yes," interrupted Mrs. Medway, "the «M 
expressing her admiration and gratitude ; bittsbeiip 
she will fear tobgo with you again, lest yon ikoiU 
think her motives interested." 

^* Humph! the motives are apparent enoi^r 
muttered the old gentleman ; then turning to Gnca, 
he said, '* Will you accompany me lo-morrov, 
Grace. I promise faithfully that you shall havs v 
reward, save the consciousness of obliging atroibie* 
some old roan?" 

Grace gladly assented, and Mrs. Medway^ eoi- 
sent being given, Grace became iha almoat dulf 
coropanion of the old gentleman, who seemed, hov* 
ever, to bestow but little notice on her, lavishiig tl 
his preference on Matilda, who was elated with her 
success. 

A few days aOer, Uncle Medway brovight dowia 
closely- writ ten letter of several pages, which he 
asked Matilda to copy for him, as she had so oAci 
expressed the plea'«ure it gave her to do any i*>" g 
for her dear uncle. Matilda received the documeal 
with a gracious smile, and promised it should be 
done by the following morning. That evening the 
sisters went out with their mother, and Mr. Medway 
retired early to his own room, but having oceasioa 
to come down again for bis glsaseft, he saw Gracs 
bending over a table, on which were spread writing 
materials. She leaned her head on her clai^ped iMsde 
and sighed heavily. As he entered the room sbs 
looked up, and hastily drew a blank sheet over tht 
page she had written. 
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** You look pale, child," said the old gentlemaD, 
as he put om his spectacles. " What are you doing 
there?" 

** Only writing a little — but I have a severe head- 
ache." answered Grace. 

** Go to bed, then — what are you poking your eyes 
out there for ? I dare say some long letter to a senti- 
mental friend, eh?" He approached the table as he 
spoke. 

" You shall not see it, if it is," said Grace, play- 
fully putting her hand on the paper, " and I must 
finish it to-night, because I have promised — " she 
paused. 

"Well, well," said the old man, kindly, "pro- 
mk*es must be kept, of course. I hope Matilda has 
kept her promise of copying my letter— do you think 
it will be finiiibed by to-morrow morning, Grace?" 
And without waiting a reply, he left the room. 

The following morning, the letter and copy were 
laid by Uncle Medway'» plate, and the old gentle- 
man, examining it with an approving glance, took a 
fifty dollar nuie from his pocket-book, and said, "I 
do not wi^h to offend, by ofiering a remuneration 
for this correct and beautiful copy ; but I know you 
ladies have always some charitable object of interest, 
and the fair writer of this must have devoted many 
hours to its accomplishment. It will gratify her to 
have the power of doing good in every way — a 
power which will, perhaps, ere long be unlimited. 
Will you accept it, Matilda, as to you it justly be- 
longs, and be my almoner?" 

Matilda's eyes sparkled ; this speech inferred much, 
and as she gracefully took the note, she thanked her 
uncle, and promised to dispose of it in charitable 
donations. 

After breakfast. Uncle Medway was deeply en- 
grossed in a paper, which he was endeavoring to 
decipher, and the sistera were sitting together, when 
Sophy sa d, 

'*Well, Matilda, what charitable institution do 
you intend to benefit by uncle's donation; as you 
earned the money so honorably, you will, of course, 
disburse it with equal honesty and justice." 

Matilda colored slightly, but laughed, saying, " I 
shall do myself the charity to purchase that superb 
head-dress, and several costly et ceeteras that I want 
for Mrs. Dayton's ball ; and if you are a good girl, 
and hold your tongue, you shall be an object of 
charity, too." 

" Now, Matilda, that is too mean, even for you," 
exclaimed the other, indignantly. "Si^me on you, 
as Grace really copied the letter, she should at least 
have the privilege of distributing the money; here 
she comes now. Grace, in what way ought uncle's 
donation to be applied — you are the proper person to 
decide, and prevent Matilda from the selfishness 
she contemplates, in bestowing it all upon herself 
and me." 

Iler sister crimsoned with anger, but Grace spoke. 

*' I am sure you do Matilda injustice, Sophy; she 
would never act so deliberate a falsehood ; as she told 
her uncle it should be applied to charity, she will 
certainly keep her word. And there is poor Mrs. 



Brown, the laundress, it would, indeed, be a charity 
to assist her — " 

"And begin by paying her bills," interrupted 
Sophy. 

But her sister, rising angrily, exclaimed, " I will 
not be be dictated to by either of you," and hastily 
left the apartment. 

Uncle Medway had now been domesticated in the 
family for several weeks, and must, indeed, have 
been deaf, dumb and blind, to remain ignorant of the 
by-play going on around him. Secure in his entire 
deafness, Matilda frequently made use of her safety- 
valve aside ; and once, when requested by her uncle 
to play, and she said to her sister, ^' I hope to have 
the pleasure of playing the Dead March for him ere 
long," she caught his eye fixed upon her with such a 
severe glance, that a momentary doubt of his inability 
to hear made her tremble ; but again assured by his 
bland planner toward her, she plied her fulsome 
fiatteries more assiduously than ever. Grace often 
wondered how one so clear-headed in all other things, 
should be so easily imposed upon, .while Sophy re- 
garded her sister with undisguised contempt; and 
by way of ofiset, became more rude and impertinent 
than ever. 

The rich uncle had been a great assistance to 
the household; his generous heart was continually 
prompting him to make those presents which he 
saw were required — and this was done in the most 
delicate manner. It was with mingled feelings, 
therefore, that Mrs. Medway met the information he 
one day gave, that he had purchased a house in one 
of the most fashionable squares, and desired the taste 
of the ladies to assist him in furnishing it. He in- 
tended to celebrate his installation in his own home, 
by a splendid ball and supper, to which, as he had 
few acquaintances, he begged the ladies to invite 
those friends whose soefety was desirable. He also 
told Mrs. Medway, in confidence, that if she would 
part with one of her fair charges, he wished on the 
appointed evening, publicly to announce his choice 
of one of them as his heiress and adopted daughter, 
on condition that she resided with him to cheer his 
lonely old age. Mrs. Medway gave a delighted 
assent. She had no doubt on whom the choice 
would fall, and immediately congratulated Matilda, 
and caused it to be whispered among her confidential 
friends that her eldest daughter would be the heiress 
of the Indian nabob. Matilda declared the infliction 
of residing with such a horrid bore a severe penalty, 
but promised herself the satisfaction of spending his 
money at pleasure, while Sophy maliciously advised 
her to practice the " Groves of Blarney" preparatory 
to the *' Dead March." 

The important evening arrived, and the three 
young ladies, elegantly attired in dresses of em- 
broidered crape over India satin, presented by Uncle 
Medway, took their places in his splendid saloon to 
receive their guests. Matilda evidently took the 
precedence; and very handsome she looked in her 
stately beauty, doing the honors with all the grace 
which the future mistress of so superb an establish- 
ment should possess. While Grace, looking per- 
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And as they came, 
One form arose so matchless in its gprace, 
That all, amazed^ shrunk tremblingly away. 
With queenly step she trod the ravished turf, 
And with her winsome foot the lovely buds 
In very ecstasy of rapture played, 
That one so gentle sought their perfhmed home. 
A veil of silver-tissue, mottled o'er 
AVith sparkling stars, hung round her sylphid form. 
And tresses, rich like Autumn's golden grain, 
Fell down, and nestled on her snowy breast. 
Too exquisite for earth— of mould too fin^~ 
She seemed a herald from the beaming sky, 
Sent down to whisper of the spirit-lajid. 
Such sight, I ween, had paijiter never seen ; 
And e'en the charmed breath of poesy, 
Whose blissful cadences the enwrapt ear 
Of wondering mortals caught with silent joy. 
Had conjured up in wild and weird-like spell. 
No face that ever was so fair and bright. • 
One look she gave the painter as he gazed, 
That made to him a desert of the world— 
A look so full of passion and of love. 
It turned the memory of the past a blank, 
And in the future left him naught but her. 
His soul was all afire, and his brain 
Swam rouiid, as when the throbbing heart of man 
Is burst for happiness it cannot hold ; 
And as he strove to break the mortal chain 
That bound him where he lay, a mist arose 
And envious bore that being from the spot. 
Far from his sight she fled ! and passed away 
With floating witcheries of wildest song, 
Into the twilight land where spirit forms 
Like phantoms mingled with the swelling gale. 
Far from his sight she fled ! and like a bark 



Whose guiding star has left its native sky. 
The painter drifted on with heedless sail J 

The morning breeze crept in the painter's hall ! 
And near the window ledge, with pallid brow, 
He lay like one whose very pulse had gone. 
With tips of gold the princely spires and domes 
Of Florence gleamed, and on her throne she sat 
A queen in pride— queen of the Tuscan land ! 
The moniing grew apace, and fleecy clouds. 
The children of the dawn, trailed o'er the sky. 
Still Rafiaelle slept. 

Near by his side 
Were rudely strewn the handmaids of his toil ; 
And on his easel hung a picture full 
Of beauty as the glow on Dian's front. 
No human eye had ever turned its gaze 
^pon that fair and sacred thing, save one. 
And little recked he now of bliss in store. 
The morning breeze crept in the painter's hall, 
And catching its fresh scent he woke and stared 
Upon the sky that blazed with living light ; 
And then again around the hall he cast 
A look that spoke of sorrow and of pain. 
And while he tried to chase away the clouds 
That brooded o'er him like a fearful spell. 
The radiant image of that lovely one 
That was his nightly dream, flashed on his sight ; 
With wonderment he stood and scarcely breathed. 
For fear a lightsome sound might fright her far. 
Ay ! there she beamed — a rainbow in the storm — 
For in his sleep his mighty genius woke. 
And gave embodyment to face and form ; 
And joy clang round his overburdened heart, 
Like sunlight on the drooping bud, when storms 
Have rocked its tender- petals in the breeii ! 
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If a voice from the far and happy land 
Ever echoed over thy cradle bed ; 

If a mother's voice and a mother's hand 
Ever laid a blessing upon thy head , 

If a golden truth from the sacred page, 
Ever was thine in an earlier day, 

And still lives on in thy riper age — 
Tuni not away. 

If hope beat high when thy youth began — 
Bright hope and love for thy human kind — 

And cares have pressed on the heart of man 
Till love is weary and hope is blind; 

If still one star of all the host. 
Burns with an old remembered ray. 

Believe not all of thy life is lost — 
Turn not away. 

If sickness calls thee with feeble cry, 
Or Buffering moans from its bed of pain ; 

If a pleading comes from the sunken eye, 
Or madness shrieks from the fevered brain ; 

Oh I watch, as the angels watch above, 
Oh ! pray for them as the angels pray ; 

Bring heart and hand to the labor of lov&— 
Turn not away. 
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If poverty stands at thy cottage door — 
Squalid poverty, faint and weak — 

Begging a crust from thy little store. 
Or the poor, cheap rest that the weary- seek ; 

Remember thou, that the mighty wheel 
Of fortune changes, day by day ; 

Never be deaf to the poor's appeal — 
Tom not away. 

If thy brother fall in the slippery path, 
And his hands are stained with human sin, 

If the sword of the world is raised in wrath, 
And no city of refuge ijivites him in ; 

If his pitiful cry come up to thee. 
Remember that all men go astray. 

Still let thy heart his refuge be — 
Turn not away. 

If life grows dark as thy years roll by, 
And Heaven is veiled in cloud and storm. 

Oh ! still look up with a trusting eye. 
For a beckoning smile from an angel form ; 

So shall thy heart keep its holy laws, 
Fulfilling its mission day by day. 

And God, when thou pleadest thy final cause- 
Tom not away. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A PALE, wan womaa, with a young girl by her 
side, walked quickly along Chatham street, just as 
the twilight was deepening into darkness. She was 
very thinly clad, her light shawl was only a covering 
— it was no protection from the keen autumn air. It 
had once been an elegant and fashionable silk, but 
its fashion had long since passed avi'ay. It had been 
colored and colored again, until its substance had 
well-nigh disappeared. Her straw bonnet had been 
renovated many times, but not fur a long time, and 
its faded ribbon was passed plainly over the crown, 
for it would have been mockery to make such ribbon 
into bows. Every thing that covered this young 
creature was passing away, and as she entered a 
pawn-broker's shop, you might have seen by the 
light of the lamp that fell on her face, that she, too, 
was passing from a world that had given her small 
welcome, at least for many years. It would have 
been a comfort to any benevolent person, who had 
looked into that pale face, to have seen the red spot 
on one of her cheeks, and to have heard her cough. 

What had she to do in a world so cold, with that 
miserable shawl to wrap around her ulcerated lungs, 
that smarted like fire with eVery breath of cold air 
they inhaled. She might as well have wrapped her- 
self in cobwebs, as in clothes such as hers. 

She went into the shop, her poor, little, shadowy 
child clung close to her mother. She had little 
knowledge of the place or the people, though she had 
many times been there, but she knew that after many 
tears, her mother went there, and then thai for a 
brief space they had food. 

. The poor lady took from her pocket two miniature 
pictures — the golden setting had been removed some- 
time before. They were by a master's hand, worth at 
least one hundred dollars each, and infinitely precious 
to her, being the likenesses of her father and mother. 

"What will you give me for these?" said she, 
trembling in every nerve as she spoke. 

The hard money-getting son of Israel, whose trade 
was pawn-broking, and whose business, made him 
look on misery three hundred and thirteen days in 
the year, answered, ♦' They are worth nothing to me, 
madam." 

The lady shrunk into herself as if she had been 
shriveled. Her face and lips became deadly pale. 
She supported herself against the side of the box in 
which she stood, to conceal herself from view; and 
her little girl held her hand and clung to her gar- 
ments in great fear. Very soon she began to cough, 
and in a moment her thin, tattered, white handker- 
chief was saturated with the blood she raised' 

The Jew looked at her with a mingling of kindness 
and fear. She must not bleed to death there. The 
pictures he knew were of much value, though there 



was a good deal of risk in takings them. He imied 
the bleeding woman. Yes, pa'wn-broker and Jevu 
he was, he pitied her. 

<' I will give you four dollars on tbem, nid k, 
and he hastily ticketed tbem, and handed ber the 
money, to her infinite relief. She felt thit Ae 
and her child had now a reprieve from deiiL 
The Jew selected some bills that bore • disooiuii cf 
ten per cent., and yet he pitied the woman, and ik 
was so grateful to him that she could have presKd 
his hand, and wept hot tears upon it. She homed 
away to her attic in Frankfort street. It was dvk, 
and she feared insult. New York was worse ligfald 
and worse cared for then than now. We had m 
gas and no star police then, but we had plenty of 
Jews and pawn-broker's shops. 

As she passed along she raised the blood tliil 
pressed into her throat as fast as possible, but atiQ it 
almost strangled her. Well-dressed pec^le, men d 
business, returning home, and men and womoi hatrf- 
ing to the theatre, the coooert-room, or the prajw 
meeting, or to the varied business or amusemesi d 
life, passed her without notice. She was their sifter, 
but how were they to know that she was dyin^ 
that her scanty life-current was stainirijg the pIT^ 
ment on which they stepped. 

She reached the last landing-place, and ihongb 
that she could go no further, but it waa not seefaly 
to die there, and she made a last effort and entered 
her room. She was startled by a bright light in the 
room — light at night she had not had since she made 
the last dozen of shirts at ten cents a piece. StrmgR 
still, there was a good, bright fire in the grate. Her 
husband stood before it, with his face toward die door. 
and his hands behind him, showily dressed ts wmL 
She had not seen him for many days. 

" O, Edward !" said she *' I am so glad yon tre 
come— and she fainted, and would have fallen to the 
floor if he had not caught her in his arms. He liid 
her upon the meagre bed that had long since been 
robbed of every valuable article for the pawn-broken. 

''Fanny," said he, with a choking voice, "my 
poor Fanny !" He sprinkled water on her face,aBd 
she opened her eyes. 

'' I am going, Edward," said she. 

"No, no!— you will not die now. O, don't die 
till you have forgiven me tat being your mar — " 

" Do n't say that— I forgive as I would be forgives. 
Our child—" 

A hard fit of coughing and copious bleediog his- 
dered her from speaking for some time. 

'-Our poor Marie — give her to your Cousin Cbsrlei; 
he has wealth and none to care for. Firomise ds 
that you will do this." 

The husband, trembling with fear, gmTe her the 
required promise, when she straoglad froii&aacnet- 
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sive rush of blood into the trachea, and died with her 
daughter clinging madly around her neck. 

Edward Evans, the gambler and man about town, 
"Was alone with his dead wife, who, fourteen years 
before, he had persuaded to elope from her parents, 
and to marry him. She had gone through every 
gradation of suffering and poverty, and but for a 
Strange run of luck that he had had for two or three 
evenings, she would have died in that dark, cold 
room, alone with her child, and have been buried in 
Potter's Field. As it was, Evans had a basket of 
coal, a pound of candles, some food, and money to 
buy his wife a grave. And wretched as he was, we 
must do him the justice to say that he was glad to be 
able to bury his wife decently. And he did it. 

And now he bethought him of her last request. 
He must make the effort to give away the child, who 
had clung to the corpse of her mother to the last mo- 
ment, and who had not seemed to see or hear at all, 
since that mother was buried out of her sight. 

CHAPTER n. 

A patient, plodding man was Charles Evans — a man 
who had made his own fortune, and was perfectly 
sure that every man might do the same who chose 
to mind his own business and keep at work, and not 
spend money or time. He went to election and 
voted, and went home without drinking a " brandy- 
smasher," or a " whiskey-toddy.'* He wasa democrat 
when he had no property to protect, and when he 
had acquired wealth, he had got in the habit of being 
a democrat — and his democracy was his religion, his 
Faith in Human Brotherhood. He immured himself 
in a living tomb in Wall street all day, and worked 
half the night at his home in William street, beside. 
It was here that Edward Evans found him, the 
evening alter bis wife's funeral. 

*' How are you, Ned ?" said Charles, glancing at 
him to see if he were sober, and then continued to 
fold and direct letters, seeming a little nervous under 
the infliction of a visit from his worthless cousin. 

'* I have been very unfortunate," said Ned, a good 
deal troubled how to penetrate his thick-skinned 
cousin. 

^' I never knew you otherwise," said Charles, and 
he wrote on. 

" I mean, I have had the bad fortune to bury my 
wife." 

" Ver.y good fortune for her," said his cousin, but 
he dropped his pen and regarded the weed on Ned's 
hat. " I did not notice that you were in mourning. 
So Fanny is dead. It is a long time since I have 
seen her. She died of a broken-heart, I suppose, you 
will allow." 

" She bled to death from her lungs." 

" All the same. Pity it had not been you." 

*' I came to see you about the child. She wished 
me to give her to you." 

"To ME," said his cousin, starting with real 
astonishment. " What could I do with a child, and 
a child who could never see her father again if she 
were to live with me. How old is she?" 

'* I don't justly remember," said Ned. 



*' Is there a race-horse in the city whose age you 
do n't remember ? How long did it take you to kill 
your wife— do you know that ? How long have you 
been a drunkard and a devil ? How long have you 
eaten when your wife and child starved ? How long 
have you hid them where even I could not find 
them — can you tell me that, you decently dressed 
vagabond ? I 'II warrant your wife is clad as warmly 
in her grave as she was out of it." 

Ned could answer nothing. He was a wretch — 
and he bad the good sense to know it. He had not 
the slightest respect for himself, but he wanted his 
child taken care of; then, if he had a pint of brandy, 
and six feet of rope, he thought he would comfort 
himself with the brandy, and hang himself with the 
rope ; but then he had a great liking for cards and a 
decent rig, and it is probable that while luck, or 
loaded dice, gave him broadcloth and brandy, he 
would have laid up the rope against a lack of 
either, which he would have considered a decided 
reverse of fortune. 

*♦ I promised my wife that I would give the girl to 
you. If you will take her, I will go to the South, 
and never show my face here again." 

*' What on earth am I to do with a child? My old 
blind aunt can't see to herself and me — how is bhe to 
take care of another? But it is a temptation to be 
rid of you. How does the girl look ?" 

The father was again at a loss. 

'*0h, you don't know — what color is Kenny's 
horse. Eclipse? How many hands high is he, ant 
how old ? How far can he run in ten minutes and 
thirteen seconds?" 

'* Once for all — will you take the girl ?" said the 
man whose life was exhausted by dissipation and 
excitement into an apathy that resembled patience. 
*' She will have to go to the Almshouse if you don't, 
and your blood is in her veins. She is your grand- 
mother's grandchild." 

*'I would like you to be the only one of our blood 
who should Jie in the Almshouse; but I say again — 
what am I to do with the child? I can only take her 
as a servant." 

'* Make a slave of your own blood if you like," 
replied the father, whose stupid apathy was pierced 
at last. *' She had better serve you than serve the 
devil. She is a good, serviceable child." 

♦♦ O, you know that, do you ? No doubt you know 
all about that. Look you, Ned Evans, I owe you no 
service. I have earned every dollar 1 have, whTlst 
you have squandered a fortuhe twice as large as mine, 
of your own, and another for your wife, whilst you 
have been a sponge to soak brandy, a gambler and a 
stool-pigeon for gamblers, and have made acquaint- 
ance with every horse-dealer and all the horse-flesh 
in the Union, and have murdered your wife by inches, 
till at the age of 29 years, an age when she should be 
as fresh as a new-blown rose, and with her fortune 
living as well as any lady in the land, you have done 
her the last and only kindness you ever did her — you 
have bought her a pine coflin, and have seen her 
buried. But though I know you ought to be hung, 
I will make a bargam with you. I will see you on 
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board a vessel bound for New Orleans, with your 
passage paid, and take your child. You agree to go 
to New Orleans. When once you are there, I have 
no fear of you or your ghost ever appearing to me 
again. On these conditions I will take the child.'' 

" When must I sail for New Orleans ? I Ml go 
after Monday. The race with Eclipse and Black 
Bess comes off then. I have agreed to ride for 
Kenny. I know the horse better than anybody else. 
Besides, a fellow must keep his word." 

" Very good,'' said Charles, after a moment's 
thought. '* You may break your neck, and save me 
the passage-money. I agree to that — any thing 
more?" 

" When may I bring the girl ?" 

" To-morrow morning at 6 o'clock." 

** That 's too early to wake her," mumbled Ned. 

" Then, or not at all. You can keep sober one 
night, and get up in decent season one morning in 
your life, for the sake of getting your child a situa- 
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tion. 

If a particle of Ned Evans' old spirit had been left, 
this taunt of getting his daughter a situation would 
have roui^ed it. But his life was crushed. He was 
hopelessly besotted and exhausted, though now he 
had decent clothes, for which he had sacrificed the 
last remnant of decent feeling he possessed. These 
clothes belonged to the keeper of the vilest Hell in 
New York ; and Ned was bis ** decoy-duck," and 
did any job the fellow set him about. 

He was as craven before his cousin as possible. 
He had one instinct of his nature left — ^he wanted to 
provide for his child. 

" I will be here at the time, so help me God," said 
he — and he kept his word. It was the last right act 
of his life. As if to make his cousin out a prophet, 
he rode Eclipse, and broke his neck in earnest, 
though not in " sober earnest." 

When Charles Evans heard of it, he only said, 
"One poor devil less in the world;" but he mur- 
mured to himself, as he turned away, '< Poor Cousin 
Ned I" 



CHAPTER III. 

"Send the little girl to my room to-night, aunty, 
when you have made her decent. I mu!«t see what 
she is fit for, and what she looks like. Remember, 
she is to have good warm clothes, but no gew- 
gawry." 

At 8 o'clock precisely, Marie came into Mr. Evans's 
room with a waiter, on which was spread the most 
frugal sort of a supper. Rye bread and butter and 
black tea, it was his sovereign pleasure to be served 
with at night. 

Mrs. Evans had had time only to extemporize an 
amelioration in the girl's dress. She was at that 
very awkward age when a girl is not a child or a 
woman. She had a heavy burden of deep- red hair, 
and all her bones showed through their scant cover- 
ing of flesh — and they seemed hung on wires, and 
very loosely hung, too. Her eyes were a very deep 
blue, but she had been somewhat ** cross-eyed" from 



infancy, and now the defect was much iisgT«v*toi 
by her constant weeping. She "was very timid, 
shrinking from every one. What bad she ever fmad 
in her lot to assure her or give her confidenee ? 

Poor, forlorn, ill-dreased, croaa-eyed, red-haired, 
little one--all your defects are so many coauneBdi- 
tions to Charles Evans. In the deep sel&ihacu «f 
his benevolence be could love just such aekild— one 
whom others would only pity and never think of 
loving. And he felt a sort of secure property in kr 
when he saw that no one else VFOuld be likely to care 
for her; but he would be very certain not to let hir 
know that he had any kind feelings for her. Heim 
a scraggy limb of the law, and one would think tfatf 
all the sap of his life had been 'written out in decdi 
and documents that brought him dollars, and that k1 
the warmth of his heart had been expended on tk 
Loco Foco candidates from his ward, district, eitjr, 
county, etc., etc., during the time he had bees i 
legal voter, which had now reached the term of fov- 
teen years. He had amassed a large property, sod 
had neither *' chick nor child" to leave it to, as hs 
friends said, all and singular of said friends haviof 
made up their minds that he would never marry, 
though he had only reached the mature and wdl- 
judging age of thirty-five. 

He liked to be thought well of, as "who does sat; 
and there was a delicate flattery to him in the thooglc 
that Fanny Evans trusted her child to him befoit 
any of her own or her husband's relatives. To any 
one of these relatives he would have spoken of the 
burden of bringing up other folks' brats, but in his 
heart he thought <* it was very wise, and well-judged, 
and kind of Fanny, to leave the girl to me ; and wbeo 
Ned is out of the way, I shall have nothing to inter 
fere with my plans for the child's welfare." 

When Marie had set his waiter upon the table, ibe 
stopped and timidly raised her cross-eyes to Mr. 
Evans, to see if he wanted any thing more. 

'< Sit down, Marie," said he. '* I wish your nsme 
was Fanny, I do n't like fancy names and flummer)-." 

*' I was named for my mother, Frances Maris," 
said she, in the sweetest and softest voice that Etsbi 
remembered ever to have heard. Her voice peoe> 
t rated his heart — and then her name was Psnny. Us 
had always cherished a cordial friendship and a tnM 
respect for her mother — and he wished the girl to 
bear her mother's name. 

*' I would like very much to be called Fanny," 
said the child. 

'' Well, then, Fanny, how do you like yonr nev 
home ?" 

<< I am very glad of it," said Fanny, and the tean 
filled her eyes. 

*< Don't cry— there 's a good girl. Bo yon wish 
to go to school ?" 

** I do n't know how I would like schooL My dear 
mother always taught me." 

*' Well, you must go and see how you will get oo. 
You will be a good girl, I dare say. Yon will obey 
Mrs. Evans in all she asks of you. If yon want say 
thing, come to me. You will call me Cousin Charla 
when you speak to me, and Mr. Evans when yon 
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Speak of me. When you speak to Mrs. E. call her 
•unty, and Mrs. Evans when you speak of her." 

And thus little Fanny began her life at her cousin's 
oomfortabie home. When she was told of her 
father*s death, she shuddered and felt relieved. Fanny 
loved her mother as we always love when we have 
few objects for our aflections to rest on. But with 
the bjeiised faith of a child and a Christian, she be- 
lieved she was now in heaven, where she would be 
perfectly happy forever, and she became strangely 
happy in her new home. All her studies and occu- 
pations were so many changing joys. From morn- 
tag till night she was like some bright bird that knew 
not where to bestow the luUness of its brilliant and 
merry carolings. Everybody saw as the mo|^hs 
passed away, how she wound herself around the 
heart of Charles Evans ; and the friends began to pro- 
phesy that he would adopt her as his child, and make 
her his (eir. 

Mrs. Evans was a woman of great goodnetw, very 
old, and very pious. She had now but one wish 
vngratified, and that was that Charles Evans and his 
ward should be converted. This seemed a hard 
matter to accomplish as far as Evans was concerned. 
He was rather a hopeless subject, for be boasted that 
he was a temperance man, that he never drank any 
thing stronger than black tea, that he never chewed 
tobacco, took laughing gas, or went to a protracted 
meeting. 

" Gk> to church with aunty enough to keep the 
peace," said he to Fanny. **You and I wtll not 
quarrel about it as long as it tends to aunty's com- 
fort." 

" I would not like you to quarrel with me if I 
went for my own comfort," said Fanny. 

This touch of his own independence pleased him, 
and he said, " Gro along, you gipsy — thistles and 
lilies never quarrel." 

'* Red-haired girls are never lilies, though crote 
cousins are very sharp thistles," said Fanny, who, a 
year ago, would as soon have indulged in repartee 
with her cousin as the lily he likened her to. 

'* You have grown very bold, if not very hand- 
some," he replied— and Fanny went to church with 
her aunt. She was never disturbed there, however 
much good Mrs. Evans prayed for such result 
Some of her prayers had been answered. She had 
prayed for many years that all the theatres might be 
converted into chapels, and at last one of them was, 
and she had the pleasure of hearing the divine Mr. 
Kirchard preach in it, from Sunday to Sunday, and 
various week days and evenings beside. He was an 
earnest preacher, and it was surprising the quantities 
of green tea, cayenne and cavendish that he con- 
verted into go$^pel. The ladies of his church pre- 
sented the pulpit with an elegant cushion and spit- 
toon, and never mortal minister had more use for 
both than the Rev. Mr. Kirchard. The way he beat 
the cushion and filled the other article, when he 
alarmed the sinners, was plentiful. 

But Fanny was never disturbed with the powerful 
preaching of the reverend gentleman. Like a ma 
who tends a saw-mill half the time, and sleeps soimdly 



when relieved by his companion who tends it the 
other half, so Fanny was always very peaceful io 
church, if she was not sleepy. I believe she had a 
conscience against sleeping, though what she kept 
awake for, perhaps she was not herself aware. But 
it was very exemplary of her, and very gratifying 
to good Mrs. Evans. 

CHAPTER IV. 

There are some good people who deny the doc- 
trine of total depravity, who do nH see how it is pos- 
sible for a man deliberately to be a hypocrite. They 
say that a man can't live unless he has some good 
in him. I shall not dispute with these worthy people, 
because, in a free country, every man has a right to 
his own opinion, provided he does not happen to 
think that he may buy tickets in lotteries out of Wall 
street, and appropriate his neighbor's goods without 
the formalities made and provided in the righteous 
common law of our social code ; but I must say that 
if goodness is necessary to keep people alive, some 
folks have the gif) of living on ** small means;" and 
it becomes my duty to introduce a young gentleman 
eminently gifted in this particular. 

Sylvester Wilson was a young man who had a 
laudable wish for his own advancement, but, unfor- 
tunately for his piety, he was entirely indifferent to 
the means that contributed to his getting ahead, pro- 
vided the world made no complaint of him. The 
opinion of those about him, with two-thirds the facts 
concealed from them, was a moral law for him, and 
he had no other. His father was a bad, ambitious 
and unscrupulous man, and the hereditary trans- 
mission of qualities would have charmed Fowler, 
though the qualities proved that he was ^ bad, born 
bad, and had no business here" but to make mis- 
chief. He was, however, an excellent dissembler, 
and passed for a pious and exemplary young man, 
punctual at church, and designed for the ministry. 
His family were friends of the Evans family. 

"Well, mother, have you wormed any thing out 
of old Aunty Evans about that red-haired horror's 
adoption ?" said Sylvester Wilson, to his mother one 
day, when she had been taking an old-fashioned cup 
of tea with Mrs. Evans. 

'* How can you, Sylvester !" said his mother, a 
good deal disturbed. **The child is very well, I 
am sure." 

** Frights generally have good health." 

"I meant that she was very well-looking. She 
has changed much in the two years she has lived 
with her cousin. Her hair is deepening its color, 
her eyes do not squint any more, and she is very 
plump and fresh." 

"All the better for me — fourteen, is she? She 
will get better still, perhaps, in two or three years. 
But about the cash, mother — will that old hunks of a 
cousin p(Mrtion her? If so, I am bis man." 

*' Mrs. Evans thinks he considers her as good as 
his own child now," said Mrs. Wilson. " You are 
to be three years in the University, my child, and 
you can't think of a wife till that time is past." 

" I don't know what harm thinking is to do a 
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fellow. I am not in the University yet, and I don't 
exactly see how I am to be there, unless I find a 
gold mine. If I could gel employed to give lessons 
to that fox-pate, I might earn some money, and 
borrow more, and get an education and independence 
at last. One can't expect beauty and tin together." 

Success was all Mrs. Wilson asked for her son, 
and his life-plans did not seem to her at all profane. 
And he succeeded in obtaining the place he sought. 
He gave Fanny lessons in music and mathematics. 
It was a great triumph when Fanny got leave of 
Cousin Charles to learn music. She had thought of 
a piano, and dreamed of one, and thumped on one 
that belonged to a young friend for a long time — but 
she had no idea of ever being the happy possessor of 
a mine of music. 

At Christmas, just about two years from the time 
when she came to live with her cousin, she made a 
little "Christmas box" for her best friend. It con- 
tained a pair of slippers, a watch-holder, and a lamp- 
mat, all worked by herself. They had grown very 
pretty under her skilU'ul fingers, but the coarse 
canvas had not changed more under her hands than 
she had changed since she had lived in this happy 
home. And she was daily improving. When Charles 
Evans found this Christmas gift on his table, he re- 
solved to give Fanny just what she should ask for, 
and so he said, '' I have only got you a book for 
Christmas, Fanny, but if you think of any thing else 
that you want, you must tell me." 

*'And will you really give it me?" said Fanny, 
and her deep-blue eyes seemed melting in their own 
lustre. 

" To be sure I will, because I have said so." 

" Well, then, dear, good Cousin Charles, buy me 
a piano." 

"Buy you a winter full of thunder storms — why 
you will bang me deaf." 

" But not dumb, I Ml bet any thing — you will always 
be able to scold your poor Cousin Fanny. But I 
shall play when you are away." 

" I rather think you will when you get a piano. 
Why do you know what a deal of money one of 
those thunderers costs?" 

Fanny began to be frightened. She did not know, 
but she was really like the child who cried for the 
moon. The tears came into her eyes as she thought 
of herself two years ago. She looked up at her 
cousin, with her grateful soul beaming from her 
beautiful eyes, and smiling through her tears, she 
said, " Cousin, I was very wrong to ask such an im- 
possible thing — will you buy me a canary-bird?" 

" Do you give up all claim to the piano if I do?" 

" O, yes, to be sure. Please to forget it. Indeed, 
I did not mean to be a silly girl." 

Thus ended the talk of the piano; but the next 
aAernoon an elegant piano and a beautiful canary- 
bird, were domesticated in Mr. Evans's quiet parlor — 
and Fanny was perfectly wild with delight. That 
was a wonderful era in her life — a time to date from 
forever after— though Cousin Charles brushed her 
off as if she had been a whole swarm of black flies, 
when she ran to his room, on his return in the evening, 



to overwhelm him with tfaankB, and tears, and crsij 
rejoicings. 

*♦ Bless me, Fanny," said he, " yon had beoer 
make up your mind whether you are going to mcft, 
or fly away, or go to a lunatic asylum; and wfaa 
you have concluded, just conne and let me ksov, 
will you ? I can do without you till then." 

The next thing to the piano must be a D11H^ 
teacher. Young Wilson had played his cards »kill- 
fully. He had interested Charles Evans in h» (of 
tunes, and he engaged him. from motives of boe- 
volence, to teach Fanny. To do him justice, he wh 
a good teacher. But Evans 'was cheated. He id 
not think it possible that the fellow could hn 
thought but to leach Fanny, that he might mend hi 
small means — a most praise^ronhy ob'ed ia the 
young man, and one that Evans felt anxious tosMi 
him in attaining. Though Fanny had grown wy 
pretty, and was daily improving, yet her cousin mi 
hardly conscious of it. He thought of her as a mere 
child as she was, and a very ugly child as fbe M 
been ; and it never once entered his miod that tif 
young man could have designs upon the heart of 
the little one. Young Wilson interested him, not 
because he knew him, but because he did not kaov 
him. He saw him struggling to get an edooaiioi, 
and pay for it himself, and he was glad to htve h 
excuse to ofier him assistance. 

Evans had small love for music, hut mathcmitiei 
was a pet of the first magnitude with him, and fo 
the sake of this branch of study, he compromiMl 
and gave the girl her music So he said; bat thi 
truth was, he wished Fanny to he happy. And hi 
had his wish. The bird and the piano ware all tht 
time new, and she could never for a moment, asleep 
or awake, cease to rejoice in either. She kept ber 
word not to play when Mr. Evans "was at boae. 
But then this was no great privaticm, for the bivi 
sang like mad all the morning, and he went awaj 
early, and she managed to tire herself so tboroqghif 
during the day, that she was very willing to f» 
patiently and quietly into figures for the eveaisg. 
Mr. Evans was uite satisfied, for •• he said he mw 
Fanny always at her " sums," and never was dii- 
turbed by drums or thundw. 

Wilson found himself of just as much soeial ie- 
portance to Fanny as a piano or an algebra. She 
would have been just as much mterested in a ealci^ 
lating machine ; and if her piano could have laqght 
her to play on it, she would have been neither beiier 
or worse pleased than now. To be sure she wasghd 
when her Aunt Evans told her of the stregglesof 
young Wilson to educate himself that she bad hia 
for a teacher, but she never thought enough of hia 
to mention him to Mr. Evans; first, beomse ihs 
seldom needed his help in her maihematical atoditt: 
and of music she never spoke to her eoosiiL 

Wilson was prudent and carefni. He had gooi 
hope of getting into the (Jniveraity — ^in tiBM of a 
pulpit, and a rich wife. No word, or look, or OfWt 
act ever revealed to Fanny or her frieiids, that bt 
had designs on the fortune of Mr. Evans, thrones 
marriage with his ward. For montha ha Ubond 
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mfBidiously, when an accident occurred that changed 
the face of hid fortune, though, perhaps, it did not 
materially affect Fanny. A merchant uncle of Wilson, 
who lived at New Orleans, found himself in need of 
an assistant, in consequence of failing health. He 
"was a man of wealth, and Wilson considered his 
fortune assured by this chance — and so the church 
lost the chance of adding to her ornaments another 
of those paste gems that bring the real jewels into 
disrepute. 

CHAPTER V. 

Seventeen ! sweet, gay, laughing seventeen had 
oome to Fanny — and she had never once thought of 
gpetting married. Not she. She would have been 
4:»bliged to contemplate marriage as something that 
must separate her from the only home she had ever 
known ; and she would as soon have stepped out of 
her skin some cold night, as have gone away from 
her dear friends. She liked everybody and loved 
nobody, and wanted to hug the whole world, as she 
forcibly said, because she was so happy. 

"Christmas Eve, to-morrow. Cousin Charles; I 
hope all my presents are purchased and directed." 

*' And what are you going to give mSy little Miss 
Fairy?" 

"Myself, to be sure," laughed Fanny. "What 
else have I to give away ?" 

" No, that you wont. You will keep yourself for 
some worthless fellow, I '11 warrant." 

" No, I thank you. I had rather be excused. I 
intend to make your black tea as long as you live, if 
you don't conclude to leave the tea out, and take 
water with me." 

" I tell you you will marry a scamp the day after you 
are eighteen — that is the way with all the women." 

" There must be a prodigious number of scamps, 
then, cousin ; and if you had only been one of them, 
you might have been happily married, instead of 
being the nicest bear of a bachelor at large." 

" I think I might get married even now, if I were 
only fool enough." 

"But as you are very wise, you shall be my 
Cousin Charles, and nothing else — and I would not 
exchange you for a pet porcupine. Do n't you see 
how I prize you? So do n't think of getting married 
— I should quarrel with your wife, to see which 
should love you best ; and that would be very incon- 
venient for us all." 

Christmas was a merry ti^e at Charles Evans's. 
The man of deeds and documents always relaxed 
and came out of the world of business, or, as he said, 
" allowed the world to mind its own business" at 
Christmas and New Year. But something very 
serious happened to Mr. Evans from this year's 
Christmas merry-making. A pretty girl needed some 
one to see her home, and glowing and perspiring 
from the last game at " Blind Man's Buff," Mr. 
Evans attended her on a bitter night, which made 
him run home as rapidly as possible, with chattering 
teeth, and a chill that seemed to go quite to his heart. 
Next morning he awoke with a quaking headache 
and pains through all his bones, and great heat and 



cold chills, and all the concomitants of a bad fever 
about him. Thanks to the exhaustion of unremitting 
and most unreasonable labor, such as a great many 
men perform who do the head-work for the headless 
multitude, and thanks also to the lancet of a certain 
doctor, who held to letting the bad blood out of a 
man, and poisoning what remained to purify it, Mr. 
Evans became dangerously sick. What an invaluable 
treasure was Fanny now. Her foot was the lightest 
— her hand was the softest and coolest — her eyes 
never closed in slumber, unless she left the best of 
watchers in her place — and she threw quantities of 
physic to the dogs, or some equally prudent place, 
and she nourished the patient carefully when he 
began to get well; and at last, in spite of all the evils 
in the patient, and out of him, doctors and drugs in- 
cluded, she saw Mr. Evans convalescent. 

At length he came down stairs, and when he 
thought how long Fanny had left her piano locked, 
and not even listened to her Canary, he asked her 
for a song. It was in very kindness to her, and in 
'accordance with his benevolent character — for he 
thought that he disliked music, and it is probable that 
he had the good taste to dislike the heathen discord 
that had been christened musiCi where he had hap- 
pened to be the victim. 

The Battle of Prague, thumped with indenting 
emphasis on a piano sadly out of tune, had given 
Mr. Evans his ideas of melody; and it is small 
wonder that he had as great dislike for music as pru- 
dent regard for his ears. 

It was a great surprise to Mr. Evans when Fanny's 
melodious voice fell on his ear, appropriately ac- 
companied by the instrument, which was one of the 
softest and sweetest in the world. He had expected 
the Battle of Prague, and it seemed to him, so great 
was the contrast, like humming-birds amid the 
flowers. 

Fanny sung a song of her own composing, de- 
scriptive of her own life, first in its great sadness 
and trials and deep grief with her sainted mother, 
and then her bereavement, and then her adoption by 
her cousin, and the calm flow of her life since then. 
At the close of her song she alluded to her best 
friend's illness, and spoke of her joy that he was 
now safely recovering. The song and the musio 
were her own, and they came from the depth of her 
heart. The sad, sweet murmur of her soul's sor- 
row in the first verses, was* succeeded by the calm 
happiness and bird-like joy of the years passed in her 
cousin's home, and again the sorrowful notes spoke 
of his illness, and the winged joy burst forth in the 
happy conclusion. 

It was a triumph to Fanny when she saw at the 
close of the pieceMears rolling over Mr. Evans's 
face, and tie said, with a voice rendered indistinct 
by emotion, "Sing it again, Fanny" — and she was 
only too happy to comply with his request. 

When the song was ended, he conquered his emo- 
tion, and laughing through his tears, he said, 

" You shall be my nightingale, Fanny." 

"Thank you, I accept the appointment — ^what 
salary do you intend to give?" said Fanny, as she 
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sat down on the sofa by the invalid, and passed her 
hand over his high, white forehead, to see if any 
fever were warning her to send her patient away 
to rest. 

*' I will give you myself and all that I have," said 
he, again bursting into tears. 

A flood of new thoughts rushed through the mind 
of Fanny. She paused to think what to say. " You 
are weak, cousin, and must not sit up too long. 
Will you go to your room, or will you rest and sleep 
on the sofa here?" 

*'Mr. Evans was frightened at what he had said. 
He was sure Fanny could never love him only as a 
father or elder brother ; and now he thought he had 
broken the freedom of that relation, and he blamed 
himself, and troubled himself, and well-nigh fretted 
himself into a relapse of his fever. But his naturally 
strong constitution triumphed, and in a few weeks 
he was perfectly restored. 

Meanwhile Fanny had become grave and thought- 
ful; and, truth to tell, she shunned her cousin more 
than she ought. She had not known how dear he' 
was to her till his illness — during the time that he 
was considered dangerous she had neither eaten nor 
slept. She had watched over him as a mother 
watches her first born. She felt that if he should die, 
life, which had always seemed so full of joy and 
blessing, would be a blank to her. She had not 
asked herself if this were love. She had supposed 
it was only the interest she ought to feel in her cousin. 
Now she was put upon examining her own heart. 
She fully believed that her cousin was by no means 
in love with her, but that his tender confession was 
owing to the weakness induced by his severe illness 
and his gratitude to his fortunately successful nurse. 

CHAPTER VI. 

" And now, mother, tell me all about the Evanses. 
Is my flame as foxy as ever ? She must be quite a 
young lady. Heaven forgive me for not being 
thankful enough for all mercies in general, and for 
the particular one that I am not obliged to marry red 
hair." Thus spoke the fortunate Wilson, the morn- 
ing after his arrival from New Orleans, bringing the 
welcome news that his relative was dead, and that 
he was his heir. 

" Do n't be too hasty, Sylvester," said his mother. 
** Miss Evans has changed more than any one you 
ever saw. She is a perfect beauty, baling her freckles. 
Her hair is no more red than a chestnut She is 
plump and round as an apple; she is white as snow, 
and her eyes are as pretty as possible." 

"Amen, mother I One would think you were her 
lover instead of your hopeful son. But I will see 
for myself. I shall not take your, word or your bond 
for that girl's beauty." 

And so Mr. Wilson, armed for conquest, presented 
himself before Miss Evans. She had never cared 
enough for him to be very glad to see him, but she 
received him politely and kindly, as was her nature. 
He was a very good-looking, stylish young man, and 
he talked well on common topics, and soon succeeded 
in interesting Fanny. He was quite unprepared, not- 



w thstanding all his mother bad said, for the bci«j 
that had grown upon Fanny. He loved beautrjas 
as he loved roast pig and canvas-backs — end he m 
smashed at once — Fanny had made an impreitioi. 
He asked her to play and sing for her dtUraa 
teacher, and the impression was fixed. 

Wilson was sure at the end of an boor ihtt be 
should marry Fanny Evans; and Fanny tbooek 
him a very good-looking, interesting yonng mti, 
and she rejoiced in his good fortune; tbetr ibi> 
sical tastes formed a bond betureen tbem, tod it 
soon seemed very natural and proper to Fanoyths 
she saw young Wilson daily. She was tad, tai 
singing diverted her. His voice was good, and tky 
sung duets. He played finely, and this was thj 
pleasant. She had become esirmnged from her eoon, 
and she wanted some company. Fanny bad acfv 
been so unhappy since she first came to lire wik 
her cousin. Finally, Wilson ofiTered himself to her. 
This was an event to Fanny entirely unexpected. 

*' Do n't -speak of such a thing," said ebe, earaeiily. 
^'Pray excuse me, Mr. Wilson," and she vol 
straight out of the room. When she reached ber 
chamber, she felt very sorrowful, and, truth to td, 
very sick. She had been worn down by labor ud 
watching during Mr. Evans's illness, and ber ad* 
ness in being estranged from him. She had gui 
nervous, and began, for the first time in ber life>ii 
have the Mties. She almost persuaded beradf tkit 
she was become a burden to her cousin, and that iki 
ought to marry Wilson. She wept till she had t 
dreadful headache, and when the servant camels 
call her to make Mr. Evans's tea, she iras really tot 
ill to go down — and with swollen eyes, red face,aBd 
dabbled and disarranged curls, she looked into iht 
glass, and dared not present herself before ber ooohi. 

'' Tell Mr. Evans that I have a bad beadaebe, sad 
if he will excuse me, I will go early to bed. Make 
every thing very nice for him, Norab. Were hit 
slippers warm when he came in 7" 

*'I don't know, Miss, but I will get his toppff 
good — and she went to carry Fanny's excuse to Mr. 
Evans. 

*' Gro back, Norah, quickly, and ask Miss Enm 
if I may come up. 

Fanny had wheeled her sofa to the fire, aid hid 
just buried her face in a velvet cushion to weep« 
long and as much as she wished. Bfr. Evans, ia hii 
concern for her, had followed Norah, and stood osi' 
side the door. • 

" Tell him not to trouble himself to oome up. I 
shall do very well as soon as I have slept." 

" If you had asked me to take the trouble to Mf 
down stairs, I might have thought of it ; but seeing I 
am here, it is no trouble to come; and you are ko 
bright and cosy, suppwe you let the girl bring the 
waiter up here and make my tea for me." 

Mr. Evans was quite sure that sometbiDg bstidi 
sickness had happened to Fanny, and he intended to 
be confessor or doctor, as the case might be. 

" Norah, bring Mr. Evans's supper to my roott," 
said Fanny, more cheerfully than she would baft 
thought possible a few minutes before. And shi 
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passed into her bed-room and bathed her face and her 
eyes, and arranged her hair, and came back to make 
tea for Mr. Evans very much improved. But she 
could not talk — she had fairly lost her tongue. 

Mr. Evans seemed more unconstrained and more 
fully himself than since his unfortunate offer of him- 
self to Fanny. 

*' Fanny," said he, af\er the tea things were taken 
away, ''I would like to ask you what is the matter, 
if I thought you would like to tell me. It is no com- 
mon headache that is tormenting you; I would 
sooner guess it is a heartache." 

" And what if it is a heartache V* said Fanny. 

" You mean to ask what I should have to do with 
tiie diseases of your heart I tell you, Fanny, I am 
not as bad as you may think, or so big a fool either. 
For instance, though I love you a great deal better 
than Heaven, and would sooner have you for my 
wife than an angel, yet knowing that you can't love 
an old codger like me, I want to see you happy with 
the man of your choice, and I tell you now, for the 



cure of your headache, or heartache, that you have 
my consent to marry Mr. Wilson." 

Fanny burst into so violent and uncontrolled a fit 
of weeping, that Mr. Evans was alarmed and puzzled. 

*' Speak to me, Fanny, tell me what is all this. I 
thought to give you great joy, and I only set you 
weeping. Tell me, what does all this mean ?" 

" Dear Cousin Charles," said Fanny, " you have 
given me the greatest joy of my life." 

*' Then you love Wilson, as I thought," said Mr. 
Evans. 

" No, no — not Wilson, but you. Cousin Charles ; 
and you said you would rather have me for your 
wife than an angel.** And Fanny threw her arms 
around Charles Evans's neck ; and there is not a 
shadow of doubt that he would cheerfully have ex- 
changed all the pleasures of his long bachelorate in 
a lump, for the kisses of the next five minutes. 

They were a happy couple that evening; but 
Wilson's prospects were worse damaged than his 
heart. 
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Sweet is the tomb — the all-forgetting tomb — 

The dreamless couch round which no phantoms glide. 
To harrow up the soul, or read a doom. 

Of yore on their dread Sabbath prophesied.' 
Calm are its slumbers — never more shall pride, 

Hatred or malice, wound the sleeping clay ; 
Wrong not the dead — they should be deified — 

They lived and suffered, and have passed away ; 
Here be all feuds forgot — ye, too, shall have your day. 

Your day of trouble, when the cup of Grief, 

Full of its Marah- waters roust be drained 
E'en to the dregs — ^when ye will need relid* 

From those upon whose head your lips have rained, 
Curses ; when they who were by you disdained. 

Shall offer in their mockery, to dry 
The hot dew of your brows by anguish strained 

Through the parched skhi. Ah ! then, in grief to fly 
For refuge to the grave, and find but calumny. 

Let the dead rest — if ye must " snarl and bite," 
Turn to the living — there your venom spill ; 

Put on Deception's mask, then vent your spite. 
Sharpen your fangs, aud gnaw, and rend, and kill — 

'T is a sweet banquet — eat ana drink your fill ; 



Ye can thrive well on malice — but forbear 
To stir the ashes of the dead, your skill 
Can never fan a glowing ember there. 
At which the hated torch of vengeance to repair. 

Look on the dead, and if ye cower and quail 

To think that ye shall be like them one day — 
That the cold coffin- worm, with slimy trail, 

Shall crawl across your forehead, or from play 
Within your eyeless sockets forth shall stray. 

To feast upon your rottenness, your hair 
Shall drip the sick'ning grave-damps, and the gray. 

Dry dust of the rank sepulchre, for air. 
Fill up your nostrils — then by the cold gmve forbear ! 

Think on your last dark hour, when a gaunt form. 

Spectral and shadowy, shall stoop and set 
A mystic seal upon you ; when the storm 

Of conscience rages, till its spray has wet 
Your brow ; when, like the doom in Venice met. 

The walls of your lone chamber seem to tlose 
Upon you, crushed and bleeding, dying, yet 

Never to die^from torments such as those. 
Would you be free ? Withhold — break not the dead's re- 
pose. 
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A STALWART blind man trudging through the mud, 
O'fertook a cripple ; side by side they stood. 
" Cripple, you 're stall'd," cried Blinky, " in this clay," 
Cripple replied, " Can Blinky see his way ?" 
" Not a d— d inch," the poor blind man replies, 
31 



'< But mount my shoulders, boy, lend me your eyes ; 
Keep them wide open, let their light be mine, 
Cling to my shoulders, and my legs are thine. 
And with clear eyes, strong shanks and shoulders good 
We need no more to travel through this mud." 
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A SIGH Steals down the smiling valley — a gentle 
sigh of breezes, wafting happiness over the face of 
nature, and at the sound from out their beds of 
earth, myriads of things of beauty wake into exist- 
ence; — meadow and plain and hill-side glisten in 
fairest verdure — flowers fling their fragrance on the 
gale — stately trees wave their foliage to the passing 
wind — while streams beneath dance onward to the 
ocean — and the dream- like hum that fills the air and 
swells in chorus to the arch of heaven, tells of the 
blooming Spring— ^f the transcendent pleasures of 
Life. 

What a glorious earth has man for a habitation ! 
what scenes surround him to ennoble the soul — what 
examples to elevate and incite the mind to strive for 
the goal of Happiness. That goal, alas ! how distant 
and hard to reach ; thorns hedge the road the aspiring 
one would tread, and weeds spring rank and choking 
in the pathway, or often, when the seeming height is 
won, the eminence fades to a common level, and 
Happiness is as distant as ever I But the soul must 
toil, though success is but a vision — the mind must 
work, although its labors be fruitless; for there is a 
Higher power controlling the actions of man— guiding 
his impulses and passions, and girding him for the 
conflict around him and within him — the struggle that 
is ceaselessly waging — the Battle of Life! 

How sweet is Fame! Even now, upon men's 
tongues there dwells some name whose every sylla- 
ble is a charm, thrilling to adoration. Here, a patriot 
spirit, whose fires have smouldered long beneath 
wrong and malice, rises superior to ills, and grasps — 
almost the consummation of his wishes; there, a 
warrior from the laureled field, receives the homage 
of a grateful people ; or some philosopher, with potent 
wand, discloses to a wondering world a new dis- 
covery in Science. They stand aloft upon the pin- 
nacle of Fortune, and eager crowds beneath echo 
their praises or envy their sui»ce*s; and upward still 
they gaze, blind to the rugged crags that lie between 
— blind to the slippery height they covet— blind to 
the thousands round them on the same great plain, 
breathless and bleeding from their vain attempts to 
climb the dazzling steep — or happy in an humbler 
sphere. 

Ah! had they seen that lofty mind on the chill 
yesterday of Adversity, with naught but obstacles 
before him ; who knew that Country was upon men's 
lips only as a substitute for self, and yet heard his 
own eflbrts slandered as false and recreant, and whose 
high purposes had bent before the storm only to rise 
unbroken— they would not undergo the patriot's 
trials, even for his rewards. The soldier's hard- 



ships in the camp, with night's cold shadows daraii 
round him, and no pillow for his head save the itill 
colder earth ; or 'mid the battle's carnage, or oa ths 
ensanguined field, strewn alike -with friends and foo, 
would look not half so pleasant to their eyes as tkt 
exulting warrior ; or had they 'watched the stndcst 
through long years of vain research, poring o'e 
musty tomes till the stars paled before the ligki tf 
day, with fevered brow and aching heart, filled witk 
strong hopes that time still dashed to earth — thoq^ 
Time at last was destined to fitlliil ; the marrdi 
wrought thus dearly, thus hardly given to the worU, 
the car with wings of fire, the thought, borne as on 
the lightning's shaft, the shadow that no luagcr 
vanishes, when won at snch a cost, would lose their 
value, and the philosopher stand unenvied thongk 
pre-eminent. 

Men judge too oft by outward show, the ghttcr 
hides the dross which lies beneath, the peasant woiM 
seek happiness in palaces, the rich, perchance, tcs 
pleasures 'mid the poor; all err, all causelesaly d^ 
spond, for place nor circumstance alone can mtkt 
life happy ; there is no lake with breast by winds oa- 
rufiled, no sea by billows alwa3rB wnmmmlsod rrrs 
so is it with man. How many noble mhidi sre 
crushed beneath adversity, and pulses that ere-while 
warmed with a kindred glow to kindred eneiyies, 
throb now to sorrow and bereavement ? How maaj 
hearts that loved — loved, oh, how fondly— aredoosed, 
alas! to live, and live alone? How many breathisf 
beings toil and travail on to gain wherewith tliejr 
may drag out existence — how many lota that look 
the brightest, are fraught with bitterest wo! 

And still the strife goes on, still the throng 
and swells tumultuously, as wavea that surge 
the rocks which bind them, and (me unceasing cnnest 
flows turbulently onward, bearing with it tfaa jojfi 
and sorrows, the hopes and passions of a worid— 
onward ever, to the trackless ocean of Eteraity. 

But fields are green %nd fiowera are fair— there ii 
no warfare on the hills, nor in the groves, nor on the 
plains ; the elements break in fearful grandeur above; 
the seasons come and go— yet sunshine followi 
storms as day the night, and Winter yields to Spriag. 
No murmur is heard, save that which trsmhles 
through the air, of rippling streams and stirring laafw, 
and songs of sweetest music; and the works of V^ 
ture stand forth in majestic harmony, unmoved by 
the strivings around them, regardless alike of ths 
fears and longings, the griefs and tumults raging ii 
the breasts of men—serene and placid, deapite ths 
contest, and at Peace, thoiigh amid the throes of !%• 
Battle of Life. 
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THitaile DianireftedbyourTninscendrBtiil poetf, 
w to b« treated " irrerenliBllv," b«yoDd doubt, u 
one of Mr. Emerson's rriendaooirgesl a — for tbe Tact is, 
il i» Tule on her deal b- bed— TBnie kicking in arti- 



I ghould not uy, of Taglinnt, eiBFily Ihsl she 
dance*, bnl ibal sbe laiigb* villi ber arms and \r^t, 
and thai if she lakes vaiigunc« on her pretent op- 
prenors, ihe will be amply justified by (he lix 
Talionii. 

28. 

The world i« infeated, jutt Dow, by a aevt reel of 
philosopbem, who have nolfel?u^pecledlhein*elves 
of formlDg a ted, and who, cnirnr 
adopted no name. The; are tli? iJi-// 
thing Odd. Their High Priest in the East, is Charles 
Fourier— in the West, Horate Oreely: and high 
prieal* Ibey are tosome porpoae. The only coinini 
bond among the aed, is Credult'y: — lei >a call 
Intaaity at once, and be done with II. A«li any oi 
of ihem toty be believes this or that, anil, if be 1 
couecieptiouj, (ignorant people usually are,) he w 
make you very much such a leply as Talleyrni 
le when asked why ho believed if "' 



belie' 






Aulun; and. secondly, bteauit linou! nolhing aboul 
it at all." Whal Ibeae philoaopher* call "argument," 
iaa way they have " dt niir ee fui nl ei d'tapliquer 
e» 5M» n'Ml piu,"* 

29. 
The goddess Laverna, who la a head wilboul a 
body, could not do belter, perhaps, than make ad- 
vances 10 "Lb Jaune Fmnee," which, for some 
yean to come at least, most oiberwiee remain a 
body without a bead. 

30. 

Mr. A is frequently spoken of as " one of our 

wriiera;" and, In fact, when we 
ich be has wrilteti, we peroeive, at 



could never (like au houeu w( 
Iborougbly succeeded In keep! 
"lalked about." 



been 



H— 



a "piiei 



, ihe puUiaber, trying lo be crilieal, 

II books pretty much as a ws*herWDman < 

It Niagara falls or a poulterer aboul a phu:r 

• NOBvalla HtloiHi. 
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» would oAeu be 


aughable b 


1 for the difgusl.wh 


ch, even in the most 


perve 


led» 


Irita, injustice neve 


fails to eicite, A 






(i is thai of decr> 
nslsling upon the 


ng. Impliedly, Ihe 


higbe 


.by 




amhoi 


Mecaulaf, for example 


deeply feeling how 






by cautious alien- 




the 


nere "rheloric" wb: 


h il lis vehicle, has 


ai ten 


glh become the beal of modem rheloriciau. 


His A 


■Biitr 




ous, of course, and 



o for. 



of Scblcgel, and tb< 



imen of 
style of 






likely lo 
CarJyle, 
Macaalny." Bancrafl is a phi 

de»piie a minute accuracy in pom) ol tact. tUi 
hrothrr biilorians talk of " the grace of Preecolt, tbe 
erudiiion of Giblion, atid the pains-tatting precilion 
of Bancroft," Tennyson, perceiving bow vividly 
an imaginslive cSeol is aided, now and then, by a 
certain quainlness judiciously iairoduced, brings tbis 
latter, at times, in support of his most gtoriotta and 
most delicate imaglnalion : — whereupon hih brolhtr 
poets hasten to Isudlbe imagioallon of Mr, Somebody, 
whom nobody imigined lo have any, "and lbs 
somelhat aflected cguainlness of Tennyson." — Lei 
the nohlesi poet add lo his other cicelleiices — if be 
'Ibal of faulttess vesiflcaiioo and senipuloiM 



He is 



Hia 



Murray." 

34. 
Thai a cauEie leads lo an effccl, la scarcely more 
certain than that, so far aa Morals ate ouncemed, a 
repellli^in of effect tenda lo Ihe generation of cause. 
Herein lies the principle of wbal we ao vaguely term 
"Habit." 

33. 
With the ciceplion of Tennyson's "Lockaley 
Hnll," I have never read a poem combining so much 
of the hercetl pa>sian wiih so much of Ibe moel de- 
licate imagination, as the " Lady Geraldine's Coun- 
■hip" of Miss Barren, I am forced lo admit, how- 
ever, Ihat the laller work I'l a pelpaMe imilaiion of 

il falls below il In a certain calm energy, luslroua 
and indomitrible— such as we migbl imagine in a 
broad river of molten gold. 
3fi, 
What has become of Ihe inferior planet whicb 
Decnppiri, about Dine yenrs ago, declared he saw 
traversing Ihe disc of the sun ? 
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37. 
"Ignorance is bliss"— but, that the bliss be real, 
the ignorance must be so profound as not to suspect 
itself ignorant. With this understanding, Boileau's 
line may be read thus : 

" Le plus fou toujours est le plus satisfait," 

— " toujours"' in place of " souveiitV 

38. 

Bryant and Street are boih, essentially, descriptive 
poets; and descriptive poetry, even in iis happiest 
manifestation, is not of the highest order. But the 
distinction between Bryant and Street is very broad. 
While the former, in reproducing the sensible images 
of Nature, reproduces the sentiments with which he 
r^^rds them, the latter gives us the images and no- 
thing beyond. He never forces uf to feel what we 
feel he must have felt. 

39. 

In lauding Beauty, (Genius merely evinces a filial 
afiection. To Genius Beauty gives life — reaping 
often a reward in Immortality. 

40. 

And this is the " American Drama ''of ! Well ! 

— that " Conscience which makes cowards of us all" 
will permit me to say, in praise of the performance, 
only that it is not quite so bad as I expected it to be. 
But then I always expect too much. 

41. 

What we feel to be Fancy will be found fanciful 
Btill, whatever be the theme which engages it. No 
subject exalts it into Imagination. When Moore is 
termed '' a fanciful poet," the epithet is applied with 
precision. He is. He is fanciful in '* Lalia Rookh," 
and had he written the "Inferno," in the "Inferno" 
he would have contrived to be still fanciful and no- 
thing beyond. 

42. 

When we speak of " a suspicious man," we may 
mean either one who suspects, or one to be suspected. 
Our language needs either the adjective "suspectful," 
or the adjective " suspectable." 

43. 

" To love," says Spencer, *• is 

*' To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run. 
To speed, to give, to want, to be undone. " 

The philosophy, here, might be rendered more pro- 
found, by the mere omission of a comma. We all 
know the willing blindness — the voluntary mad- 
ness of Love. We express this in thus punctuating 
the last line : 

To speed, to give — to want to be undone. 



It is a case, in short, where we gain point br 
omitting it. 

44. 

Miss Edgeworth seems to have had only an ap- 
proximate comprehension of '* Fashion," for ^be 
says: 

" If it was the fashion to burn me, and I at the 
stake, I hardly know ten persons of my acquaintuice 
who would refuse to throw on a faggot." 

There are many who, in such a case, would " re- 
fuse to throw on a faggot" — (or fear of imotberiBg 
out the fire. 

45. 

I am beginning to think with Horsely — that *Mhc 
People have nothing to do with the laws but to obej 
them." 

46. 

" It is not fair to review my book without readiag 

it," says Mr. M , talking at the critics, aDd,ai 

usual, expecting impoiwibiiities. The man who it 
clever enough to write such a work, is clever eDoagk 
to read it, no doubt; but we should not look for fo 

much talent in the world at large. Mr. M will 

not imagine that I mean to blame Atm. The book 
alone is in fault, after all. The fact is, that **€rlastt 
sich nieJu leseu" — it will not permit itaeif to be read. 

Being a hobby of Mr. M % and brimful of spirit, 

it will let nobody mount it but Mr. M . 

47. 

It is only to teach his children Geography, tktl 

G wears a boot the picture of Italy upoa the 

map. 

48. 

In his great Dictionary, Webster seems to hsve 
had an idea of being more English tiian the Eagliih 
— "plus Arabe qu^en Arabie.*** 

49. 

That there were once ** seven wise men** is by no 
means, strictly speaking, an historical fact; and I 
am rather inclined to rank the idea amoog the 
Kabbala. 

50. 

Painting their faces to look like Bfaoaiilay, tome 
of our critics manage to resemble him, at length, ii 
a Massaccian does a RaflTaellian Virgin ; and, eseepi 
that the former is feebler and thinner than the other 
— suggesting the idea of its being the ghoM of the 
other — not one connoisseur in ten eaa peroeivetny 
difference. But then, unhappily, even the street 
lazzaroni can feel the distinction. 

# Count Anthony Hamilton. 



STEINHAUSEN'S HERO AND LEANDER. 



Faint from the wave, each nerve by toil unstrung. 
Behold life mimtle in his glowing face 

With the delight that cannot find a tongue — 
How vain are words to yield expression grace 

When the instinctive grasp, the yielding form, 
The lips that seem to qniver with content^ 

So well proclaim the haven hi life's storm — 



The heart's goal reached— the kfaidred spirits Usnt! 
Let the cold spray lave their nnoonaeioas fiset. 

And time bring round the parting hour agahi. 
Now Love's pure triumph is once more oonpletoi 

And present joy oblivious of pain ; 
As in enraptured silence, heart meets hesart, 
Genius the moment seized to oonseerste for Art ! 

X. T. TvaoniMJi. 



MAY LILLIE. 



OR LOVE AND LEARNING. 



BT MRf. CA&OLINK H. BI7TLXE. 



It was a most provoking thing that young Harry 
Warren should have fallen in love with pretty May 
Lillie — he simply a village school-master whom no- 
body knew — and she the only daughter of the richest 
and proudest man in the whole county of Erie, whom 
every body knew ! It was not only very provoking, 
but it was also very unfortunate for the poor fellow, 
as he might as well have aspired to wed yon bright 
evening star, as to lead to the altar the daughter of 
Diogenes Lillie, Esq., Ex. M. C. 

See the maliciousnessof Fate! If May had been 
but the child of some poor widow or parson— or had 
Harry claimed descent from some lordly aristocrat, 
the course of true love might not have run so crooked. 
Leander swam the Hellespont to reach his love, breast- 
ing bravely the surging billows, which parting before 
him, bore him exultingly to the feel of Hero — but 
how shall Harry force the adamantine chains with 
which Mammon bars the way to happiness ! Assist 
him ye gods of hapless lovers. 

My hero was the son of a farmer, more rich in 
children than in acres, and who could only afford 
them in schooling, value received for a few bushels 
of wheat, rye, or potatoes. 

Young Harry had no taste for agriculture. The 
plough furrowed his handsome countenance, and the 
harrow harrowed his soul. Neither did he fancy me- 
chanics — he turned from the anvil, the carpenter's 
bench, the awl, and the scissors, with equal repug- 
nance. Books, books alone were his passion. For 
these all else were neglected, the cattle strayed loose 
in the fields, the pigs crept through to the garden, the 
wheat remained unshocked, and the grass uncut, 
while Harry under a tree lost himself amid the tat- 
tered leaves of an old book, which every breath of 
wind threatened to sweep far from him. This was a 
sore trial to his father, but after fruitlessly exhaust- 
ing all his arguments to dissuade his son from the 
folly of "/arwtn^," he finally gave it up, and left 
Harry unmolested to follow his bent. The clergy- 
man of the village admiring the perseverance of the 
young farmer-boy, and wishing to encourage such 
laudable zeal, kindly volunteered to assist him in his 
studies, and with unwearied toil by night and by day, 
Harry Warren was finally prepared to enter college. 

At the age of twenty-one he graduated honorably, 
and left the college walls, his head well-stored with 
knowledge — a light heart — a lighter purse, and a 
strong will to persevere in the path he had marked 
out for himself, a path which, after many crooked 
windings, was, as his sanguine imagination assured 
him, to lead him eventually on the high road to fame. 

To put a little money in his pocket, and at the 
same time gain some leisure for study, he offered 
31* 



himself as a candidate for the school in the beautiful 
village of G , bome fifty miles distant from his na- 
tive town. He was accepted, and entered upon the 
duties of his new office with hope and energy. And 
then — the very first thing he did was to fall in love I 
foolish fellow — instead of teaching the young idea to 
shoot — he suffered himself to be shot — through the 
sparkling roguish eyes of little May Lillie did Cupid 
aim his dart — twang — he was gone ! 

Diogenes Lillie, Esq., professed to be a very 
learned man, an immensely learned man, and his 
library accordingly o<;cupied one whole wing of his 
large and costly mansion. No one far or near could 
boast of so many square feet of knowledge. He pa- 
tronized the arts and sciences, and hinted at many 
wonderful inventions at work in his brain, which 
were in time to burst forth and astonish the world. 
He also courted the muses, and was convinced that 
should he once plume his flight to Parnassus, there 
would be an immense fluttering among all soaring 
poets, whom he should di»tance at once by his bold 
and flashing imagery. 

Could the eyes of poor old Dominie Sampson have 
rested upon the countless volumes which like "Alps 
on Alps" arose to the lofty ceiling, would not his 
meagre, bony jaws have ushered in — " pro-di-gious !" 
for there was one compartment devoted to theology, 
another to geology, and spaces for all the ''ologies — 
then there were divisions for astronomy, for botany, 
for history, for travels — there was the poet's corner, 
and the niche of romance. There were books in 
French, and German, and Spanish, and Russian, and 
Italian, and a mausoleum for the dead languages. I 
cannot vouch that *'one poor head could carry" all 
this, that the brain of the great Diogenes contained 
as many chambers as his library divisions — but it was 
a very pleasant thing for him to gaze up and down, 
and down and up, upon their costly gold-lettered 
backs ! Then there were also busts, and statues, and 
globes, and blow-pipes, and barometers, and ther- 
mometers scattered around, and here in this hall of 
inspiration, devoted to the "sisters three and such 
branches of learning," did Mr. Lillie spend the most 
of his invaluable time. 

Now great wisdom is said to bestow upon its pos- 
sessor a contempt for wealth proportionate, which, 
by the way, may be the reason why so many learned 
writers and men of genius have died in a garret. If 
so — there was no fear that the last breath of Diogenes 
Lillie, Esq., would be drawn in an attic, for he lost 
not sight of his gold in the depths of his wisdom, but 
so skillfully managed his financial concerns, that 
though apparently paying little heed to business, as 
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he sat there ensconced amid his books and papers, 
the ball was kept constantly rolling and constantly 
accumulating. 

Yet what militated most against the love of Harry 
Warren, he had resolved from the lime when pretty 
May slipped her leading-strings, that she should be 
the wife of some great man wielding authority; and 
pray what virtue was there in the petty birch-twig, 
or the twelve inch ruler, which were the only sym- 
bols of authority the young school-master wielded ! 

" However, there is no need of my troubling my- 
self upon that head yet !" would Mr. Lillie year after 
year say to himself—" May is but a child — il will be 
time enough years heuce to pick out a husband for 
her." 

Pick Old a hushand I just as if the bright eyes of 
May were not capable of selecting for themselves — 
or that the eyes of sixty could see for those of six- 
teen. 

But there is in reality no need of Mr. Lillie^s troub- 
ling himself, for the deed is done, and the little gipsy 
May engaged in as pretty a flirtation, as ever spread 
the rosy light of love around the hearts of youth. 

Let me exculpate my unfortunate hero from all 
attempts to win the affections of his beautiful pupil. 
On the contrary, it seems a mystery that his oddities 
and awkwardness should have awoke any other emo- 
tion than pity in the heart of May — for he was so 
terribly ungraceful in her presence — why if he 
merely spoke to her his voice was so low and tremu- 
lous, that she had really to approach her little head 
quite near to catch a word he said — and as for his 
scholarship, you would have thought him a dunce, so 
many egregrious blunders did he commit in hearing 
her recitations — and he could no more guide her 
little hand in making those pretty and delicate strokes 
which marked her copy-book, than he could fly to the 
moon. You would have been amazed that such a 
fine, handsome young fellow, could have made such 
a booby of him^elf! 

However, never were scholars blessed with so in- 
dulgent a master, and his popularity rose in propor- 
tion, while as your lovers are for the most part but 
little given to the " flesh-pots of Egypt," he was pro- 
nounced by all economical housewives upon whose 
hospitality he was semi-monthly thrown, to possess 
the most accommodating taste, and could dine from 
beef and cabbage, pork and parsnips, peas pcnrridge, 
or muiih and milk, with equal relish. 

I am sorry to say, that at first May joined in the 
laugh with her mbchievous school-mates at the oddi- 
ties of the master, and contrived many little tricks to 
vex him. Yet if she raised her eyes a moment from 
her book, she was sure to encounter those of Harry 
fixed upon her, with an expression so mournful, yet 
so tender, as bathed her cheek with blushes, and her 
eyes with tears of contrition. Her frolicks therefore 
soon yielded to a more pensive mood. She could 
not tell why, but the thoughtless mirth of her com- 
panions vexed and annoyed her — she no longer joined 
in those idle pranks, which had for their object the 
ridicule of the master, but gave way to sudden fits of 



musing and abstraction. When she heard his foot- 
step approaching, her heart beat audibly, and in he; 
class she no longer raised her saucy eyes to miico«- 
strue her lesson, but scarcely lifted their droopiag 
lids as she answered in faint tones the questions p« 
to her. 

In short, Love had conquered the merrifeit aid 
most mischievous maiden that ever laughed at Ma 
wiles ! 

One day in early spring, ere the snow-drop or the 
crocus, bad dared to lift their pretty heads above the 
snowy mantle in which old winter had so long kqi 
them snug and warm, May placed in her boMs i 
bright and beautiful rose-bud. It was the first ]» 
little conservatory had yielded, and as she that mon- 
ing for the first time discovered it peeping through tie 
rich green leaves, she thought she had never seen aey 
thing so fresh and beautiful. Carefully pluckiai it 
from the luxuriant branch, she bore off the firagna 
trophy to exhibit to her youngs companions. 

Well to be sure it was only a rose-bud— hot n 
Harry descried it sitting so proudly upon its pure and 
lovely throne, something whispered that with that 
tiny rose .his fate was linked — ^was it tbornleaa, or 
should he wounded and complaining henceforth bid 
adieu to happiness ! 

May caught the glance of the master, and bloihed 
and trembled just as if she perfectly eomprehesded 
what was passing through his mind, and as sudikBlj 
the little rose-bud was invested with new and tafioU 
value. She would fain have hid it next her heart 
from the careless gaze of her young aasociatei, fiv 
she felt that it had now become a sacred thing which 
their touch would profane. 

Suddenly, May bent her head over ber desk, asd 
shook her long raven curls over her blushing cheek, 
as she heard a well-known step behind her, sod foU 
that the large eloquent eyes of the maater were filed 
upon her. But for the throbbing of her own link 
heart, she could have heard the rapid pulsation of 
his, while his breath almost stirred the beauUfnl 
ringlet which rested upon her bosom. Bapidly her 
little hand now moved over the slate, glanciag lo ik 
right and left, tracing figure upon figure, as lhoq|h 
its mistress had not a thoughti but was ooeopiei ii 
deciphering the rules of Coleman. It was a wtM. 
puzzling siun — never had she attempted one so diA- 
cult — in vain she erased — in vain began again. Of 
course it was all wrong, and so Harry, as in ditj 
bound, took the pencil and est down by bar side to 
extricate her from her difficulties — as a Bchod-BiBBter 
you know, there was no other way ! 

But, dear me — instead of looking upon the alafe, 
his eyes never fell a bit lower than that little rose* 
bud— a pretty teacher, to be sure ! 
« A}ttm--K\ax is a beautiful rose, Mias May!" 
" Yes, sir." 

" You— you are fond of floweis, I aee." 
" Yes, sir." 

''They are a favorite study of miae ara yoa 
much versed in the language of flowea»,my mktm ■ 
Miss May ?" 
*' They always speak tome of God*a lova aadfood> 
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neasi" replied May, as demurely as if she had been 
answeriDg her minister. 

*< True, dear Miss May," said Harry. << They are 
indeed, as the poet says — * the smiles of angels* bless- 
ing and cheering us on our earthly pilgrimage — but 
aside from this heavenly mission, the poet has also 
bestowed upon them another language : 

' In eastern lands they talk in flowers, 
And they tell in a nrland their lores and cares^ 

Each blossom that blooms in their warden bowers, 
On its leaves a mystic language Dears.' 

Is it 80 — do you beliere this, May?" 

May made no answer, but bent her head still lower 
over the book before her, and the little rose-bud trem- 
bled as Ibough moved by some breath of summer. 

** The — the rose. May," continued Harry, "seems 
to have been ever a favorite and expressive flower 
of this mystic garland : 

' The rose 19 the sicn of joy and love. 
Young blushing love in its earliest dawn.' " 

There was a pause. 

*' May — May, will you give me the rose?" 

May timidly raised her eyes to his — Ihey were filled 
with tears. 

"Will you. May — ^will you give me the rose?" 

The next moment the little bud was in the hand of 
the transported Harry, accompanied with a look of 
such innocent, confiding love, as made his heart dance 
with rapture. 

Was there ever in after life a moment of such pure 
and exquisite happiness as then filled the hearts of 
the lovers ! 

But the rose-bud, the poor rose-bud, bitterly did 
it rue the change from its lovely resting-place 
to the great hand of the school-master — besides 
coming very near being crushed to pieces between 
that and the dainty little fingers of May as she placed 
it therein ! 

Well, it must have been a puzzling sum indeed to 
keep the master so long at May Liilie's desk ! and 
taking advantage of his inattention, the mischievous 
scholars carried on a pretty little by-play of their 
own — there was tittering in corners, and whispering 
behind torn covers — and soft, soft tiptoeing from one 
seat to another, and little paper pell^s flying like 
hail -stones from side to side. Ah, dear, happy chil- 
dren — there is no danger — you might knock the mas- 
ter's head ofi*, and he would never know it ! 

" Young ladies — children — I give you a holyday," 
quoth Harry, rapping his desk with the dread ferule, 
insignia of his power. 

"A holyday — huzza — huzza — a holyday !" shouted 
the girls and boys, rushing from the school-room. 

But the older girls kx)ked slyly at each other, and 
then at the blushing May. 

< ' Look — look !" exclaimed half-a-dozen in a breath. 
" The master is walking home with May Lillie !" 

Diogenes Lillie, Esq., sat in his study. Around 
him were gathered all those powerful incentives ne- 
cessary to call forth that great masterly genius which 
lay hid somewhere in his brain— «)mewJiere-^rem 



whence, though many times coaxed and flattered, it 
had as yet resolutely refused to stir. 

Upon the table before him, bearing at each eorner 
respectively a bust of Plato, of Shakapeare, Homer, 
and Milton, were pamphlets, reviews, folios, quartos 
and duodecimos, thickly strewn — but what vras more 
to the purpose, there was drawn up close to the elbow 
of Mr. Lillie, a quire of hot-pressed letter-paper, with 
edges of gold — a silver standish, bearing the golden 
pen ingrafted in a feather of pearl, and the cerulean 
ink with which genius should indite the virgin page, 
whenever said genius should deign to issue from its 
dark hiding-place. 

The lips of Diogenes were closely pressed to- 
gether — his eyes upturned whh a frenzied glare to 
the ceilmg, and deep indentations, like the rind of a 
musk-melon, corrugated his brow. 

Reader^--he was conceiving. 

Bringing down his clinched hand with a foroe 
which made old Homer nod, he exclaimed : 

"I will wrife. Tes, I will write a poem — I will 
astonish the world— my talents shall no longer re- 
main imder a bushel, but shall go forth like the sword 
of Gideon to hew down all minor poets ! Upon what 
theme shall I first spend my genius — let me con- 
sider," (drawing the paper still nearer and dipping the 
golden pen into the flowing liquid,) " gold — the Age 
of Gold— the Golden Age— yes, * The Golden Age' it 
shall be. My sublimity shall throw Milton into the 
shade," (with a look at the blind bard) — " my glow- 
ing piottires of rural life shall startle the lovers of 
Homer," (a bow to the god) — ^'' my wit shall cut with 
the keen sarcasm of Shakspeare," (looking glorious 
Will full in the face) — " while the tout-ensemble 
shall form such a completeness of wisdom, as might 
honor even the head of a Plato I" (a triumphant 
glance at the old philosopher.) 

And thus encouraged, the gold pen capered, and 
flashed, and flourished from side to side like a mad 
thing — ^pointing notes of admiration here, dotting and 
scratching there, and then diving deep into the sea of 
ink, plumed its pearly pinion for new and higher 
flights. 

For three weeks did the poet bury himself in his 
library with dead and living authors* 

And every morning be kissed his pretty May-flower 
as she tied on her little bonnet : 

" There, there— go along child ; be a good girl and 
obey the master." 

AJid then as she came to bid him good-night : 

<* There, there; go to bed, child, and don't forget 
your knaons." 

Not she, blen her ! Why she never forgot a single 
lesaoQ the school-master taught her— ehe had every 
word by heart ! 

At length the Golden Age was ready to burst like 
a blazing star upon this dull coppery world, and vraa 
the most sublime thing, in the opinion of its author, 
that was ever written-^and who, pray, could be a 
better judge! 

Now Mr. Lillie having some conception of the ig- 
norance of the critics, having once (although it is a 
great secret,) sent a huge MS& to the Harpers, which 
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was pronounced '* stuff ^^ — ^it might have been very 
good stuff notwithstanding — resolved that ere he es- 
sayed the publishers, he would give his unique poem 
in all its unfledged beauty to his native village. It 
was a capital idea. It should be delivered before the^ 
Lyceum to an astonished audience. He could then 
have some faint idea perhaps of the applause which 
awaited its appearance in 12mo., calf and gilt. 

One evening he dispatched a hasty note to our 
young school- master, and requested to see him imme- 
diately upon business of a private nature. 

Heavens how poor Harry trembled as he perused 
this terrible summons ! All was discovered then — 
Mr. Lillie knew of his presumptuous love, and had 
sent to banish him forever from the presence of May. 
And then our little heroine — into what an agony of 
doubt and apprehension was she thrown, as she read 
the billet which Harry contrived to slip into her 
hand. 

At the hour appointed, with an unsteady hand, 
Harry knocked at the door of Mr. Lillie's library. 
The great Diogenes himself appeared at the thresh- 
hold — and imagine the surprise of oiu* hero to be 
greeted with : 

•' Come in, come in, my dear sir — I am most happy 
to see you," (shaking him warmly by the hand.) ** Sit 
down, Mr. Warren,*' (motioning to a seat at the table 
of the gods.) '' It has long been my wish to know 
you better than my very limited time would allow — 
my pursuits" (glancing complacently around him,) 
^'are a great bar to social intercourse. The muses 
Mr. Warren, the muses I find are very jealous 
ladies — do you cultivate their acquaintance? No? 
Ah, I am surprised, for I assure you I have formed 
a very high opinion of your talents." 

Harry bowed, and said something about honor, 
&:c., &c. 

** My daughter, Mr. Warren," (ah ! now it is com- 
ing! thought poor Harry,) ''my daughter, lam in- 
clined to believe, has made great proficiency under 
your instruction — you have my thanks for initiating 
her into some of the more abstruse sciences which 
she never before attended to." 

Did Harry dream, or was the wrath of Mr. Lillie 
veiled under the most cutting irony ! He could only 
bow, and smile " a ghastly smile." 

"And speaking of the Muses, my dear young sir," 
continued Mr. Lillie, ''I have just been amusing 
myself with a trifle — a mere flight of fancy — if you 
have a few moments leisure now, I will read you a 
few passages." 

Of course our hero considered himself favored — 
and accordingly with true bombastic style Mr. Lillie 
read several stanzas from the closely written pages 
of his poem. Never had Harry listened to such trash 
— he could hardly credit his senses that any man 
should be so inflated with vanity as to deem it even 
passable ! 

''Ah, it strikes you I see," said Mr. Lillie. "I 
knew it would. Yes, I see it hits your vein exactly 
— ^this convinces me that our tastes are conge- 
nial." 

Again Harry bowed — not daring to trust his voice, 



he was forced to nod his head cxmtinually like a Cki- 
nese mandarin in a toy-shop." 

"Mr. Warren," proceeded the author, wbeelii| 
his chair round and regarding our hero with great lc> 
nignity, " I have imbibed a great regard for yon, wi 
mean to make your fortune — to smooth your path to 
eminence. Yes, I like you, and am convinced then 
is no one more worthy than yourself to receive—" 

Harry started — his face radiant with hope, he beat 
eagerly forward to catch the rest of the sentence. 

" But, by the way, my young friend, this oooTer» 
tion must be strictly confidential." 

" Certainly, my dear sir !" exclaimed Harry, ahaoa 
breathless. 

" Yes, Mr. Warren, there is something aboot y« 
which pleases me, and therefore I am about to eos* 
fer upon you a most precious gifi — to bestow opa 
you my— ah, can *t you guess what it is?" imilii| 
archly. 

"O, my dear sir," said Harry, seizing his htad, 
" if I might dare to hope !" 

" Yes, Mr. Warren, I am about to give yon my— 
poem !" 

"Your poem!" 

" My poem." 

" Your poem !" 

" Yes, my poem — that is, the reputation of the 
thing." 

Harry started up and paced the room as if pursoed 
by all the furies. 

" Ah, I thought I should surprise you," cried Ur. 
Lillie. "Come, sit down again. I said I wooM 
make your fortune, and I will. Now this poem, Ifr. 
Warren, you shall have the honor of delivering be- 
fore the Lyceum as your own — think of that— as year 
own production." 

Poor Harry was struck aghast. *' But, my dev 
sir," he exclaimed, " I can nevipr consent to such t 
gross imposition!" 

"I honor you the more for your delicacy yoonf 
man," replied the poet; "but banish if — there is oo 
need of it between friends, we perfectly understasd 
each other you know — ^you shall deliver this poen." 
(" The Lord deliver me !" mentally prayed Harry.) 
" Listeners will applaud — copies will be solicited- 
your fame will reach the city — ^Morris and Willji 
will rank you among their favorite young poets—the 
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" But, Mr. Lillie, why not deliver this poem ym- 
self— why not wear your own laurels T' iaterrnpied 
Harry. 

^^ Ahem — Mr. Warren, I am averse to popularit]f 
— ^notoriety of any kind I detest — ^T prefer to qodT 
stealthily at the fount of Helicon, and tread with felted 
footsteps the Parnassian hill— stop, that^ a new 
idea, I Ml note it. So long as I have the mental «• 
tisfaction of knowing the poemitmins^ what matlen 
it whether you or I have the reputatjon! Say no 
more — you accept my proposition of course.** 

"Mr. Lillie— " 

" Not a word, my dear sir — ^I will take care ibit 
you are invited to deliver the next Lyoeum lectme— 
two weeks hence remember. That gives you an^ 
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time to study the poem and couceive my meaning. 
Come here every evening — ^you »ha]l have my awist- 
unoe. I will not detain you longer — good- night. 
You will find May somewhere — in the drawing-rocxn 
moftt probably; she will be glad to see you, for I dare 
say she is puzzling her little head about something 
"which you can explain. Good-night." 

This latter clause sufficed to check all further op- 
position from Harry, for the moment at least, and 
"with rapid steps he now sought the drawing-room. 

*' Dear Harry !" cried May, springing toward him 
as he entered, and looking up in his face as if to read 
there the stern mandate which was to separate them 
forever. 

** Dearest May, do not tremble thus," replied 
£brry, leading her to a seat; ''believe me you have 
no cause." 

"Ah^oes he then approve of our love!" ex- 
claimed May, her sweet young face illumined with 
hope. 

*' Your father has been kind, my dear girl, and that 
he does not even suspect our love I am convinced, 
or he would have been less so. His kindness, how* 
ever, if it may be called so," (and the lip of Harry 
curled doubtingiy,) " has placed me in a most awk- 
ward predicament. Listen, dear May, and help me 
if you can." • 

He then as briefly as possible related the conver- 
sation he had ju:$t held with her father, and the 
strange proposition made him. No wonder he felt 
provoked at the merry laugh with which the little 
maiden closed his rueful communication. 

"Confess now, Harry, you deem papa's poem 
most execrable stuff!" she said, looking him archly 
in the face. 

" Dear May, you know I — " 

" Confess, confess Harry — no equivocation !" cried 
May, shaking her little finger. 

"Well, May, I will be honest then — ^you know, 
dear one, I would not for worlds wound your feel- 
ings, but really I must confess I never listened to 
more senseless jargon !" 

" That 's excellent — ^the more absurd the better," 
said May, laughing; "and you will deliver it, 
Harry." 

" May!" exclaimed her lover reproachfully, "yow 
surely cannot ask me to make myself ridiculous!" 

" Hem — do you love me, Harry?" 

" Can you doubt, it dearest May?" 

*' Then if you love me, as Hamlet says, * speak the 
speech I pray you.* No doubt it will be hissed — so 
much the better — you will be laughed at — better 
still—" 

" May, May !" cried her lover, turning away from 
her, " if you loved me you would not say this !" 

" Ah — not if it gains papa's consent to our union !" 

" That indeed — but, dearest May, to become a 
laughing-stock — to have the finger of derision pointed 
at one — to feel the lash of the critic, and — " 

" To call little May your own !" added the coaxing 

Who could resist such an appeal from such a pair 
of rosy lips? or tmreleming behold the muta elo- 



quence of those beautiful eyes ! Not Harry ; no, Hot 
any other young lover I am sure. 

From that evening, tfear reader, only imegine my 
unlucky hero imprispned hour after hour with the 
learned author, declaiming that— " infernal poem," 
(I quote Harry's ownfprords.) Do you not pity him? 

But then — the stolen half hour below, assisting 
little May in her lessons — do you not envy him ! 

In the meantime Mr. Lillie had not been idle. He 
had forwarded letters to some of the most influential 
men of the neighboring towns, inviting them to at« 
tend the next Lyceimi, where as he informed them, 
a young author, a poet, was to make his debut before 
their intelligent community. In confidence be as- 
sured them they would be astonished at the depth and 
power of his genius. He had himself looked over 
the poem, and although he would not wish to fore- 
stall their admiration, thus much he would say, that 
he had never read such a production ! 

The eventful evening arrived, and from every 
turnpike and cross-road people came flocking in to 
listen to the young author — some because of the favor 
of Mr. Lillie, others to compliment their favorite-^ 
the school-master. 

Escorted by the great and learned Diogenes Lillie, 
E!>q., and a few of the leading members, Harry was 
conducted to the hall, and seated within the inclosure 
of the platform. 

To depict his feelings would be impossible — he 
knew he was about to make himself ridiculous, and 
was tempted more than once to turn his back and 
quit the scene of his approaching disgrace. Not- 
withstanding the tempting reward he had in view, the 
alternative was a hard one — but his eye turned to a 
distant corner of the hall where the sweet face of 
May smiled upon him, and her fair hand waved en- 
couragement. He wavered no longer. 

Resolving to meet his fate like a hero, Harry now 
arose, and after a few preliminaries introduced — 
«« The Golden Age." 

The two first stanza elicited a general smile from 
the audience, the third and fourth exerted a diflerent 
influence — influenza became universal, to judge from 
the coughing and h«m-imng ! Between the fifth and 
sixth, many persons leA the house, and as Harry with 
the energy of despair drew near the close of the first 
canto, the hissing and hooting of boys outside and in 
the building was almost deafening, while one of the 
committee arose and advised the orator to sit down ! 

With the self-satisfaction of a mart3rr he was pre- 
paring to do so, when his eye suddenly fell upon the 
author^ whom he detected at a glance to be the most 
active in the war of ridicule which was waging 
agamst him. Rage for the moment overcame his 
discretion. Hurling the manuscript upon the floor, 
he sprang from the desk, made one leap down the 
steps, and rushed upon his deceitful patron ! 

" Do you dare to laugh at me !" he exclaimed, pale 
with anger, " do you dare to utter a word, you— you 
who are yourself the — " 

A little hand was on his arm, and a soft voice 
whispered: 
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*• Harry, dear Harry, come away." And obeying 
the gentle mandate our hero suflered himself to be 
led from the scene of his mortification. 

**Poor fellow!" cried Mr. Lillie,' recovering from 
the alarm of Harry's onset, "poor fellow, he is al- 
most beside himself I see — ^11, it is pitiful trash 
after all, and I fear I gave him too much encourage- 
ment, my friendship got the better of my judgment — 
yet his delivery is the worst — why I am not sure gen- 
tlemen but his ranting and mouthing would render 
even Shakspeare ridiculous. The poem reads well — 
depend upon it gentlemen there is genius after all 
where that poem came from." 

When Mr. Liljie reached home he found Harry 
awaiting him, storming and raving to and fro the li- 
brary like a madman. Rushing upon the great Dio- 
genes he seized him by the collar : 

" Your conduct is unbearable !" he exclaimed. 
" You shall do me justice, sir — by heaven you shall ! 
I am not to be treated in this way! After palming 
off your wretched stufl* upon me, do you think I am 
going to submit to your ridicule! No, sir — either go 
forward and acknowledge yourself openly as the 
author, or I will post you at every corner!" 

" Be calm, pray be calm — we '11 settle it all in a 
moment," said Mr. Lillie, pale and trembling — **I 
am really sorry your first essay should have been so 
unsuccessful." 

*' My first essay!" interrupted Harry indignantly. 
** I am not to be trifled with — no, sir — 1 will expose 
you at once — it is you who shall bear the ridicule, 
not me !" and Harry rushed to the door. 

" Stop — stop— my dear young friend," cried Mr. 
Lillie, catching his arm — " listen a moment; for hea- 
ven's sake do n't expose me, it will be my ruin. I 
will give you any thing you ask if you will only 
spare me — you shall have money — " 

^^ Money! Can money repair the disgrace you 
have heaped upon me — talk of money to a man who 
feels his future hopes blasted!" exclaimed Harry 
scornfully. " Sir, there is but one way to save your 
reputation." 

"And what is that dear sir?'* eagerly demanded 
the author. 

" Give me the hand of your daughter," he replied 
firmly. 

*'My daughter, Mr. Warren — why you astonish 
me — my daughter!" and Mr. Lillie paused and pon- 
dered, bit his lips and rubbed his eyebrows. " Why 
bless my soul, Mr. Warren, May is but a child !" 

" No matter," was the answer, " will you or will 
you not accept my proposition ?" 

•* Will not five hundred dollars, Mr. Warren—" 

"No— nor five hundred thousand dollars." 

" Well, Mr. Warren, only don't expose me; only 
pledge me your word of honor thai my secret shall 
be inviolate and May is yours !" 

Harry calmed down wonderfully quick, considering 
he had been in such a passion, and very obligingly 
made all the pledges his father-in-law that was to be 
required. 

"But there is one thing, Mr. Warren, which I 
must leave to your generosity," said Mr. Lillie. 



" May is my only, and a motherless child— if this ar- 
rangement should be repugnant to her feelings, I tr»t 
you will not press your claim — we may perbap* fial 
some other way to adjust this little difficulty. I viii 
call May down, we may as well know at once vte 
her feelings are." 

Harry coughed, and walked to the window to cot- 
ceal a smile, feeling at the same time more rnpw: 
for Mr. Lillie for this last clause in favor of hi» child, 
than he thought him capable of inspiring^. 

One glance at the happy countenance of her lore 
informal May the day was theirs. 

And so she immediately took a great many tin 
upon herself— pouted her pretty lips, and proierid 
she thought it really absurd the idea of marryiitf i 
man who had made himself so ridicolous — she dotei 
on poets, that she was willing to allow— but boI 
such a conceited fellow as ^rrote that poein— fk 
knew ! 

Harry meanwhile whistled " Rory O'More," ui 
walked the room with an air as mu<^ as to say— '1: 
is perfectly indifferent to me, Miss, ^rhich ever wit 
you decide." 

"But, foolish child!" whispered her father, "ibe 
poem is mine .'" 

" Yours, dear papa— oh that alters the ease— tha 
you wrote that%tup — " 

" Hush— hush May. The public are fools, aadcu- 
not appreciate true genius — the poem is a good 
poem." 

" I think it has point, papa." 

" Yes, and if those stupid ignoramuses had act 
made such an outcry, they would hare aeen that t 
terminates most felicitously." 

" True, papa— one certainly could not wish for t 
happier termination." 

" But you see. May, I have particular reasoai for 
not wishing to be known as the autho r and tUi 
poor young man feeling much chafed by tha trett- 
ment he has received, and which ia perfectly Htuni 
you know — " 

" Certainly, papa— the school-master k very leni- 
tive. Mercy, if you only knew — " 

"Well, no matter now— and fealing as I laid, 
greatly incensed, he threatens to expose me. Too 
can save me May — your hand ^irill make aD k- 






cure. 
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Very well, dear papa — ^Mr. Warres has alfriri 
been kind to me in school, and I like him Tcry ireO 
— I do papa, and so to oblige you I will do as yoa 
wish," said the arch maiden. 

Taking her hand, her father now led her up to 
Harry, and placed it within that of the enraptard 
lover. And May, dropping a little oourtcsy, veiy 
gravely assured him that she would andeavm toraaks 
as obedient a wife as she had a pupil. 

Madam Rumor is a prying gossip. How the 
found out the secret was never knosr a hut amy 
she went gadding from house to booM, wUspvisf 
the school-master had obtained his ehaimSig yooof 
wife by fathering the literary bantling of the 
Mr. LUlie ! 



THE NEW SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS. 

A BUCOLIC. 



BT B. FOXTON. 



Whsn with glances far and ftte 
My Spirit stood at CliikUiood'f knee, 
And gazed and smiled with careless glee, 
To see the fatefal spinsters three 
Draw deftly out from carded nanght 
Its &r8t soft rainbow thread of thon^^t, 
My playmate trae, delight and joy, 
Was a tiny wingM boy. 
Nightly nestled in my breast, 
His legends lulled me to my rest ; 
Thence his voice awakening gay 
Trilled back the early linnet's lay ; 
In the bird's nest, in the tree. 
By the purling rill sat he ; 
From wind-rocked blue-bells flashed hi* eye; 
He floated round the butterfly ; 
His little golden head rose up 
In the water-lily's cup ; 
His saucy breath, with nectar fed, 
Pufled at me from the violet's bed, 
Half in sport and half caress ; 
Oh, dear artless Happiness ! 

Womanhood one day me found. 
And my brows with roses crowned. 
In a naiad's glass I saw, 
Pleased, my graces touched with awe ; 
And " These royal flowers shall be 
Forged to links, my boy, for thee," 
So I said. From mom till eve 
Through my haunts the shepherds grieve ; 
But the urchin bursts amain 
Shouting from my bloomy chain. 
Bursts and leaves me all forlorn. 
Pricked and bleeding with a thorn. 
" Why thus wrong my gentleness. 
Light, inconstant Happiness!" 

All in tears to bring me ease. 
Back he flew, and made his peace ; 
And my every art I tried 
Aye to keep him at my side ; • 
April floods of tears and smiles, 
Soft confessions, simple wiles ; 
Then I seized my harp and sang ; 
Far and wide the chorus rang ; 
(Round me flocked the grave, the gay. 
But the rover would not stay;) 
" Peerless, wronged, thy votaress. 
Cruel, fleeting. Happiness." 

Ofl and oftener still his flight ; 
Longer still he shunned my sight ; 
Till I left my woodlands dim, 
And set forth in quest of him 
To the tourney, feast and ball, 
(In their turn I peeped "^t all,) 
Court, and hermitage, and camp, 
Still halls where bums the midnight lamp. 
And the sunk-eyed scholar delves 
Slowly through the groaning ahdVM, 



Where old souls, that erit were men. 

Speak and teaeh the young again. 

And, while creation's bounds they track, 

Cast their endless shadows back ; 

Vainly still I sought to find 

Him I sought among mankind. 

Still his semblance proved to be 

Oarudi Mirth or Vanity ; 

And still of all I sought in vain 

Oood tidings of the lost to gain. 

The scholar said, " In poet's book;'* 

The poet, ** In some leafy nook ;" 

" Oh, which r" « I know not yet," he says, 

" Go thou and seek— 'mid clustering bays ;" 

The lawyer, *' In the judge's gown ;" 

The judge, *^ In ermine's lordly down ;" 

The peer, " He 's in my liege's crown ;" 

The king, " He rides the victor's glaive ;" 

And he, " In peaceful Lethe's wave. 

Or, haply, in the hermit's cell ;" 

The hermit said, ** I know him well. 

Seek him in the house of prayer ;" 

" Nay, I know he can't be there ! 

Pride fehall bravely fill thy place. 

False and treacherous Happiness !" 

Prim sat Pride, then dropped asleep. 
Leaving me to watch and weep. 
Round my dimpled shoulders clung 
My dewy locks at random flung ; 
Wildered strayed my fleecy band ; 
Loosed the crook my listless hand. 
Playing with the dreary me 
At my cavern's mouth that grew. 
And forgot its tuneful craft. 
At my plight the shepherds laughed ; 
" She is sick at heart, you know ; 
She loved, — wise maidens do not so; 
So fare all idle fools who chase 
The subtle, coy sprite. Happiness !" 

Dropped itt silver balls from sight 
The* starry elepsydra of night; 
And the mora brought joeund glee 
To the world, and not to me, 
" Would I ne'er had seen thy fiue, 
Hapi^ess, lost Happiness !" 

Stung with swarms of wretchedness, 
I plunged into the wilderness ; 
Toward the Eastern land of spells 
Me some secret power impels; 
** There some wily witch," I thought, 
" In her toils the boy has caught." 
Through the shadows, through the sun. 
And surging sands I journeyed on, 
Till the sun his gold Unce set 
In rest to prick from Olivet. 
Glorious light the morrow showed. 
Nor to him its Initn owed. 
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Up the steep of Zion's hill 

Rose a being brighter still. 

Silvery white the garb she wore, 

And a cross of flowers she bore ; 

From vulgar gaze her charms, amid 

A dark, enshrining mask, she hid, 

Lighted up like midnight skies 

With the splendor of her eyes ; 

Her dainty feet, with sandals shod. 

Scarce touched the rugged road she trod, 

And a pearly scallop-shell 

Gleamed her pilgrim state to tell. 

Dully, long I strove to see 

What that which bore her train could be ; 

Now on this side, now on that, 

Now it met a chiding pat, 

For resting on her skirts to impede, 

Impishly, her upward speed, 

From frowning clifl'and wayside stone, 

Flitting far, as bribes, it won 

Blossoms fair and held before, 

As her constancy to lure. 

Graciously she marked its play ; 

Steadfastly she held her way. 

Changed of mood, with tender gloom 

It hung its garlands o'er a tomb. 

Full in view thence reared its head, 

Looked at me and beckoned, 

Then, as if perforce, again 

Fled and bore the lady's train ; 

Thick my heart's full throbs confess 

" Surely that was Happiness !'* 



Panting, staring, faint, I stood, 
Then with foot and tongue pnrmied ; 
" Sorceress, fiend — ^wliate'er ye be — 
Tear not thus my fere from me ! 
I defy the loathly eharma 
That keep him from his poor maid's amu ! 
I vpll rend thy mask away ! 
I will give those charms to day !" 
My whirlwind race was -woa, and lo ! 
I tore it from her blushing brone, 
My foster-sister's, Holineaa ! 
And her page was Happineaa ! 



Oh, I owned her might too well ! 
Groveling in the dast I fell ! 
Then wondering heard a -whisper low, 
" Let 's be friends, my cauadeaa foe.** 
Doubtfully I raised my eyes; 
Down she gazed with mild surprise. 
Naught to fear I saw was diere, 
But purity and bsauty rare. 
As she raised me with a kiss, 
Through her veil laughed Happaaess. 

Whoi I stamber at her feet 
Light pinions scatter odors sweet ; 
While her step keeps pace with mine 
Round my neck sofl fingpers twine ; 
If I chase him, he is gone ; 
But the rogue returns an<m, 
Charged with heavenly fruit, to bless. 
The handmaid meek of Holin« 



NIGHT. 



BT MISS A.VQVBTA C. TWIOOS. 



BmcnTLT the moonshine 

Gleams on the flower. 
Sweetly the woodbine 

Twines round the bower ; 
Lowly the lover 

Whispers his love, 
Angel forms hover 

Around from above. 

Purple-robed foxglove 

Is deep in the dell. 
Where the night-fays love 

To wind their dark spell ; 
Beauty is hurled 

O'er meadow and lea, 
The sails are all furled, 

The ship sleeps at sea. 

The night-breeze now sighs 

So sweet and so sad ; 
Bright gems deck the skies, 

So blue and so glad ; 
The lapwing that brushed 

The dew from the hill, 
Now sleeps — all is hushed, 

'Cept the laughing rill. 

Moonlight's soft glances 
On every thing smile. 

Pure water dances 
Out laughing the while ; 



The cricket's chirp shrill 
Most merrily sounds. 

The fisher's bark stUi 
O'er moonlit wave bounds. 

Trees bathed in moonbeams 

Wave gracefully low, 
With beauty all teems 

'Neath its silvery glow; 
All nature 's at pmysr, 

The holy thonghu 
On wings of the air, 

Up, up to the 



The cricket has hushed 

Now his chirp so sweet, 
Rare perfume has gashed 

From the new-cut wheat ; 
The lily has bent 

Down its head in deep. 
Its odor is Imt 

To the winds to keep. 

Mortals are slaiiib*itag| 

Long hours fly patt, 
Old Time is numb*ring 

The seconds so ftst. 
Fears him no moftal, 

Fur slumbsr has t%ht 
Closed the portal 

Of thought-it is Higl^ 



PASSAGES OF LIFE IN EUROPE. 



BT BATABO TATLOB. 



NO. II.— A LONELy WEEK. 



One of the loneliest hours I felt in two years of 
absence from my country, was on an afternoon in 
April, after leaving the gate of Cassel, in Northern 

Germany. There I had parted from Carl K , a 

young student, whom I had met for the first time two 
days before, on entering the city. We met, stran> 
gers though we were, and ignorant of each other's 
name or condition, like old acquaintances who had 
been long separated; an invisible link seemed at 
once to attach us in friendship and confidence. He 
was a boy of seventeen, but already a poet, possess- 
ing a nature full of enthusiasm and the sorrowful in- 
spiration of song. His heart beat with all true and 
tender impulses, and in its yet unfathomed depths 
there was a capacity for boundless passion. In those 
two days we were constantly together; we climbed 
the slopes of the Wilhelmshdbe, fragrant with early 
cov^'slips ; we wandered among the giant ruins of the 
Katzeiiberg; we sat in the rich library, poring over 
the old illuminated pages of the Song of Hildebrand. 
When the time of parting came, it was a struggle for 
both of us, and as we gave the last warm pressure of 
hands at the gate of Cassel, his dark, mournful eyes 
were full of tears, and I turned away with a mist 
gathering over my own. I climbed the long hill 
which was to bhut out all sight of the valley, with a 
feeling amounting to bitterness, heightened by the 
languid and feverish sensations of approaching ill- 
ness. 

The hazy sunshine shone warmly on the bare, bleak: 
fields be!»ide the road, and as the day wore away, my 
spirits sank down, down, into a bottomless gulf of 
despondency. The coolness of the woods into which 
the road finally led as it descended the hills of the 
Weser, made me shiver, though my veins were 
parched with beat. I threw myself down on the 
grass, and looked up into the gray sky, that I might 
lose the feeling of loneliness in its vast and sympa- 
thizing presence. This is always an encouraging 
contemplation, and I was aided by it in the present 
instance. I made out to reach the city of Miinden 
before dark, and slept as I best could, a disturbed, un- 
refreshing sleep. 

The next day, feeling unable to walk, I took the 
fifwagen to Gottingen, where I remained two days, 
and in ^pite of medicine and a physician, grew no 
better. It rained continually, and shut up in my 
chamber with no company but my own thoughts, which 
were by no means entertaining companions, I looked 
back with regret to the home-like comforts of Frank- 
fort and Heidelberg. Sickness is synonimous with 
impatience in my vocabulary, and after two days' 
trial of repo«e, I determined to continue my journey, 
trusting to the influences of scenery and exercise. 
Accordingly I took the eil wagen to Nordheim, twenty 
32 



miles nearer the Harts, as it was raining heavily. 
In the capacious and cushioned vehicle, traveling was 
tolerable enough and I reached Nordheim at nightfall 
in better spirits. 

In the damp, gloomy inn, after the stage rolled off*, 
my fever returned. I went to bed, and lay awake 
for hours, listening to the rain beating on the win- 
dows and tib monotonous wail of the wind down the 
valley. The rest of the night must have been passed 
either in the wildest dreaming, or in a waking fever 
bordering on delirium. My bead throbbed painfully, 
and imaginary voices seemed calling me from a dis- 
tance. Strange figures walked through the room 
and stood long, looking out the window. Some were 
familiar faces — faces of friends far away — and some 
that I knew not, spoke to me, or talked with each 
other till my brain was confused with the noises, and 
toward morning I slept. 

I 

The next day the sky was dark, without rain. I 
was weak, though no worse, and set out on foot, 
aided by a stout stafl!*, toward the Hartz. In spite of 
the labor of plodding along the muddy roads, I was 
refreshed by the cool damp atmosphere and inspired 
by the scenery, which grew wilder and lonelier as I 
advanced. Spring, although late for Grermany, had 
already covered the forests with their first light green 
foliage, and the meadows were luxuriant with grass 
and flowers. Whenever I grew weary, there was 
always a bank of moss somewhere under the pine- 
trees which the rain had not reached, and like Uhland 
with bis apple-tree, I greeted the pine as my land- 
lord, who, if he could spread me no board from his 
juicy larder, at least kept for me his best arm-chair, 
and with the thatch of his roof protected me from the 
frequent showers. 

So passed the day, with no incident except the 
challenge of a gend*arme, who could read no part of 
my passport but the name '* America,'' in honor of 
which he made a stiflf military salute and wished a 
pleasant journey. In the old, decaying village of Os- 
terode, sunk deep among gypsum quarries in the val- 
ley of the Oder, I made a dinner of milk and black 
bread, and as it was late in the afternoon, pushed on 
to reach Herzberg, at the entrance of the Harts. As 
the black and %v»\y sky deepened into night, I was 
joined by a traveling handwerker, who made the 
way shorter by his cheery conversation, half talk and 
half singing. We stopped at a little one-story ian, 
called, even in that unknown corner of the world, 
the " London House." The peasants employed by 
the landlord, who was rich in possessing several 
acres of barren meadow land, had just collected for 
supper, and we sat down with them at the table. 
An immense wooden bowl, filled with steaming pota- 
toes, was placed in the middle, and a cboppin of beer 
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set before each one. They used neither knife, fork 
nor plate, but took the potatoes in their fingers, and 
salted them from another dish with the same conve- 
nient appliances. I was civilized enough to ask for 
a plate and to call for tea instead of beer, at which 
these stout men and maidens were greatly amused. 
There was considerable doubt at first whether the 
last article could be had, but the frau^ after some 
search, produced a package of the kind called Rus- 
sian tea, which is brought overland to Russia through 
Tartary, and retains the delicate aroma of the shrub 
in a much greater degree than that which reaches us 
by a long sea-voyage from Canton. At least, it 
seemed to me, in my exhausted state, nothing short 
of nectar, and after some talk with the good people of 
the inn, who, enjoying only the merest necessities of 
life gave me a new lesson in the requisffes of happi- 
ness, I went to bed in the loft and slept till my com- 
panion, the handwerker, awoke me at breakfast- 
time. 

Our roads, unfortunately, were different. He was 
bound to Alexisbad on the southern edge of the Hartz, 
while I was for a visit to His Phantomship, the 
Spectre of the Brocken. So we parted, with mutual 
wishes of good luck, and I plunged into the grand 
mountain defile in front of Herzberg, my knapsack 
heavier by a loaf of bread. Thenceforward my way 
was solitude itself. The steeps on either side were 
clothed to the summit with woods of black pine, with 
here and there a single larch, of a pale and misty 
green, like the ghost of a tree. The brawling river 
ran over cold black rocks, and even where the hills 
left a little eddy of meadow between them, the win- 
ter floods swept it bare and prevented the peasant 
from planting his scanty harvest. The only houses 
were those of the woodmen and mountain herd>men 
— the only sounds of human life the stroke of axes 
among the pines and the i<hout of men and boys driv- 
ing their cattle up to the cleared places, which were 
already covered with thick grass. Snow-drifts still 
lay in the clefts of the rocks and under the boughs of 
trees which had been felled.* Over this stern and 
lonely region was a dark and lowering sky and the 
only things that were truly bright and joyous were 
the crimson pinks that grew by the wayside. 

I overtook a herds^man with his two boys driving 
their cows and goats up the valley, and we walked 
some time in company. With a frank curiosity he 
asked me why 1 traveled alone in the Hartz. It was 
too early, he said, to climb the Brocken, and then 
nobody went there without company. People said 
there were still spirits and witches among the hills, 
and I might easily lose the path and wander about till 
after night-fall, when I would be in their power. 
The boys listened to his warnings with perfect belief 
in their faces. I asked them if they had ever seen 
those witches, " No," they answered, but they had 
never been further than Andreasberg; yet the miners 
■had told them of kobolds who guard the veins of ore 
and smothered them to death when they came too 
near their dwellings. The old herdsman said he had 
climlied the Brocken many years before, in the sum- 
mer time, and added. *'but we took good care to come 



down again before night." I promised him to be 
careful about the road and not to be belated when ik 
witches were abroad, but he »cill seemed unwilliu 
that I should go alone. " Here are the cattle to iiki 
care of,*' said he, " but Ernest and Gottlieb conU do 
that ; if it were not for the inrood 1 must cut, I vwi 
go with you myself the whole way." If my pax 
had been a little heavier, [ inrould have paid him fv 
the lost work, and taken him along. This I eoM 
not do, and when he reached the path which M u 
his pasturage, I shook hands with him and 
my promises. ** I hope you may be lucky," 
last he said, " but I wish I could go along." 

Still climbing beside the stream, the road CmIIj 
grew rough and narrow, hemmed by mountains iw 
high and bleak as yet for pasture. I reached tpm 
where it was completely covered by an overla^if 
rock, and sat down to compare the directions of w\ 
guide-book with the appearances around me. IW 
come to the conclusion that I was in the wrong piik, 
when two or three miners came under the other nd 
of the rock. They confirmed my tuspicioai, hi 
told me they were going to Andreasburg by a ptfk 
over the mountain on our right and if I followed them 
I should gain what I had lo«t. This was a fortvate 
chance ; I shouldered my knapi«ack and took the pttk, 
which was so steep and narroinr that we dimU 
single file through the woods. It was half ta h« 
before we reached the summit and I felt like sJabf 
to the earth from fatigue, for my guides were Mmf' 
winded and athletic and went steadily forward, vil- 
out taking breath. I kept pace "with them is ik 
descent, and learned from them something oftkr 
under-ground life and the extent and prodocti 
of the mines. This part of the Harts is vwy 
minerals, the mines producing gold, silver, lesd,a)f 
per and iron. Some of them have been wvW 
seven or eight centuries, and the deep shsfts uiMsi 
more than two thousand feet under the earth'i iv> 
face. The great mine at Andreasberg, oslM ii 
Sampson J is said to be twenty three handrcd Act 
deep, and the town is inhabited entirely by the vat- 
men. I have since regretted that I did not spcal i 
day there in visiting these remarkable subtemsai 
works. 

The town is built near the summit of themotnliii 
and commands a singularly wild and dreary Tiev 
over that part of the Hartz district. Bleak btllf, <s 
which the snow still lay in patches, rose on ercrf 
side, and ihe valleys they enclosed looked dim ud 
gloomy in the distance. The Brocken was befixt 
me, but its top, fifteen miles off^ was covered wiik 
clouds. I pushed on, hoping to reach it before siffet, 
but while I was tracing the course of the <^m1 wbdi 
carries water from the dammed mountain sprisgsio 
the mines, the air grew dense and damp, sod t 
wreath of cloud, trailing like a scarf along the riift 
far below me, portended that night and stom vcf 
coming together. When I reached the dam, on A* 
side of the Brocken, it began to rain dismally. IVi 
wind whistled through the long deed grMi ii' 
soughed in the wet pines with a moootonooi uami 
No sign of house or human being was vWUe, kil 
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kept on till twilight, when I reached a large solitary 
building standing by the road. It vrta inhabited by 
some forest superintendent or other functionary, and 
is the second highest dwelling in the Harts. As the 
office of landlord was also included in the occupant^s 
datiesi I determined at once to spend the night there. 
The only residents were the landlord and his wife, 
two servants and a young man of polished mai^iers, 
yet of quiet and reserved appearancej who seemed 
to be living there as much for the solitude of the 
place as any other cause. After supper he was 
more communicative, and by drawings and descrip- 
tions gave me a very good idea of the remaining 
eight miles to the summit of the Brocken, which I 
fna to try alone on the morrow. All night the 
winds howled around the house as if all the witches 
were abroad. It was the second of May, the night 
efter their j-early conclave. 

I have related elsewhere my ascent through snow- 
driAs and snow-clouds — up rocky ravines and over 
mountain marshes — till I reached the Brocken House 
drowned with rain, a most woful-loooking traveler. 
AAer drying beside a stove like a furnace, and a 
dinner which sent the blood warm and tingling through 
my limbs, I put the Brocken-nosegay of moss and 
lichens in my knapsack and passing the witches' 
cauldron, took the path for Schierke. It led down 
the southern side of the mountain, and the Brooken 
host (Herr Nese, who for fiAy years past has intro- 
duced his Spectre to poets, peasants, philosophers 
and princes) showed me a pile of rocks just under the 
summit, where a few weeks before, his do^s bad 
found a handwerker buried inasnow-driA and on 
the point of perishing. A half-hour's walk broi^ght 
me below the region of snow, but not that of rain, 
for the clouds were gathered over the mountains to 
the right. As I reached the first forests they rolled 
up black and swift and the drops began to fall hard 
and heavily. Observing a little thicket of sonibby 
pines, I lay down on the ground and crawled under 
it, where I coiled myself up in the close and fragrant 
covert, just as the floodgates were opened. A perfect 
deluge succeeded ; the trees roared and battled in the 
-wind ; the gullies on either side were full of foaming 
'water and the air was nearly as dark as night. But 
scarcely a drop found its way through my shelter. I 
lay there warm and snug in the midst of a wild and 
dreary storm, and never shall I forget my exquisite 
sen«e of happiness while it lasted. 

Just before sunset I came out upon a slope of rich 
green pasture where several boys were tending a 
flock of cattle. The sky was then partially clear 
but cold, and as I was anxious to reach a village be- 
fore dark, 1 leH the road to ask them my nearest way. 
One question succeeded another, and having told 
them to what country I belonged, I must needs stay 
with them awhile and tell them about it. We sat on 
a rock and talked until the shadow of the opposite 
mountain fell over us, when I left them. They had 
friends in America, and one of them thought he might 
visit them when he grew older. 

They delayed me so long that the foot-path I had 
taken, through a deep and rocky hollow, was very 



gloomy, and in the dim light, almost fearful. Vast 
masses of rock clung to the side of the mountain, 

** Even as a Mrretched soul, hoar after hoar, 
Cliiigs to the mass of life, yet clinging, leajis ; 
And leaning, makes more dark the dread abyss 
lu which it fears to fall ;'> 

over and through the crevices were twisted the bony 
roots of the pines, and down in the chasms I heard 
the foaming of the swollen streams. This is the 
path by which Faust and Mephistopheles ascended 
the Brocken, and the storm which heralded my de- 
scent into it reminded me of Goethe's description : 

" The night with mist is thick and black ; 
Hark, how the forests roar and crack ! 
The hootinx owls aflrighted fly. 
Shivered fall the oolumus tall 
Of the palaces of pine. 
9ee tile auiting boogfas entwuie — 
The mighty trouks that bend and groanr— 
The hara roots grating on the stone ! 
Mingling oonfiasedly and madly, all 
Of er each other are heaped hi the fall. 
And around the crags, so wet and fool. 
The winds in fnry hiai and howl !'* 

I thought of this ghostly passage and remembered 
the caution given me by the old herdsman. But no . 
wrinkled hag, coursing on her he-goat the haunted 
paths of the Brocken interrupted my progress, and 
the cheerful lights of Eibingerode soon glimmered 
through the wood. 

The next day I set out for the Bosstrappe, but 
again went astray and came to a village on the river 
Bode, deep down under steep mountains and the 
abode of miners. The people told me of two noted 
caves within half an hour's walk, but the rain had 
again set in, and I hastened forward toward the 
Roastrappe, the greatest wonder of the Hsrts. The 
scenery was no longer so lonely and exciting in Um 
character. Open, upland plains, with occasional 
forests, skirted the road, snd the men and women 
at work in their scanty fields and gardens saluted me 
with many a shout of laughter as I trudged along 
through the wood. Roads branched off* in all direo- 
tions from the main one, and left to my own judg- 
ment a9 to the proper course, I continued on till I 
reached the river, and saw a little hamlet on its 
banks. At the only ion~« hut with two rooms — an 
old grandam told me I had missed the way. The 
Rosstrappe was two hours distant, and I could not 
find it without a guide. The men were all away in 
the woods, but a neighbor of hers would go with me 
if I would give her a few groschen. To this I will- 
ingly consented, and the kind old woman dried my 
blouse carefully by the fire and brought me a dinner 
of bread and milk. 

After dinner the neighbor made her appearance, 
with a large empty basket and announced herself 
ready to start. My landlady rolled up in a paper a 
large slice of bread and thrust it into my pocket, 
charging me two groschen (6 cents) for my dinner. 
I was about to shoulder my knapsack, when my 
guide asked for it, saying she hsd brought her bssket 
on purpose for it. I hesitated at first ; the thotight of 
walking unencumbered, with a woman carrying my 
baggage seemed unchivalrio, to say the least. I 
made a rapid comptrison between my weakneis and 
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fatigue and the dititance still to be traversed, and 
decided by placing the knapi^ok in her bai>ket and 
assisting her to lifY it upon her head. Off we went, 
under a clear sky, for the first time since I entered 
the Hartz. Through fine open forests and along pre- 
cipices overhanging the Bode — past the hunting- 
grounds of the Dukes of Bruu»wick and across dells 
fragrant with spring -flowers — so we walked, for 
nearly two hours, till the cottage-inn of the Ross- 
trappe was visible through a vista of trees. Here 1 
took the knapsack and dismissed my guide with a 
ten-groschen-piece, which I had been told was the 
usual fee. It was evidently much more than she 
expected. 

After I had seen the Rosstrappe, and hung over 
the fearful chasm where the Bode thunders and foams 
seven hundred feet below, not forgetting to note the 
marvelous giant hoof-mark in the rock, I went back 
to the inn. The landlady gave me the whole story 
of the Rosstrappe while she brought and uncorked 
a bottle of birkensaft^ or birch sup, for which the 
Hartz is celebrated. This beverage, which is made 
in no other part of the world, consists of the sap of 
the birch tree, sweetened and sufl^ered to ferment 
slightly. It is of a bright pink color and delicious 
taste. I had the table brought to the door, where I 
could see the savage defile below, while the landlady 
seated herself opposite with her knittinjg and gave 
her tongue full play. Such a tongue! the words 
came in an everlasting stream, and the faster she 
talked the harder she knit; so that one yarn kept 
pace with the other, and my visit increased the growth 
of her stocking considerably. 

*' There was once a pack of wild students here," 
said she, among the other marvelous stories she 
related ; " though all students are wild enough, as is 
quite natural ; but these fellows (I remember every 
one of them) made a terrible noise all afternoon, with 
their songs and their wine-botiles, and what not. 
They climbed down the rocks to the Bode and up 
again, and I must needs tell them the story of the 



Rosstrappe twice over. When night came iher 
were still here under the trees, drinking, and tsit 
began to rain and they were not able to find ilteir 
way, the dear Lord knows, ^vbat was to be done bcc 
keep them ? We have no rooms for so many here, 
you see ; so I told them to take this chamber where 
we are sitting and sleep as they best might. B« 
no sleep had I nor my good man ; there was noihiif 
but singing and yelling the whole night. About Bitl- 
night there was a terrible rap on my door. ' Hinmieir 
I cried, * what is the matter V and I started if ii 
great fright. < O mein 6o!t !' said one of the iti- 
dents, ' there are wolves at the door.' Now thoc 
never was a wolf near the house, but I feared it 
might be a spirit, or something as frightful, so I p« 
on my gown as quick as I could and lit my lampiftr 
they had overturned theirs in thefr fright. Whtil 
came into the room I found them all in one eoner. 
looking very wild and pale. ' There are no wolm 
here,* said I. Just then a night-owl among the trees 
began to hoot. * There it is, there it is again!* Ihcf 
cried, but I laughed, although I was very angry, ie 
be called up for an owl. * Go to aleep, you foobf 
I said to them, *■ do you not know better than to be 
frightened by a hoo-hoo P The next morning they 
were very much ashamed, as they truly might be, 
for I tell about their fright to every body who coom 
here." 

At the Rosstrappe, I had reached the eastern a- 
tremity of the Hartz, and after I descended the nov- 
tain my way was enlivened by bloomy orcfaardiMd 
springing grain. At sunset I was so far oat ia tk 
plain of the Elbe that I could see the snowy top rf 
the Brocken, free from clonds. This was my iHt 
view of the bleak and spectral mountain. AAcr i 
night of terror at Halberstadt, (an account of which 
the reader will find in my narratiTe of trsTelO Itsok 
the cars for Leipsic, which I reached the next njgbt, 
and where I found a companion waiting for me. So 
ended my Lonely Week of Travel in Northen 
Germany. 
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Oh ! the bright aiid Buiiiiy days that long, long suice were 
ours. 

Will they ne'er return again, with their wealth of sum- 
mer flowers ; 

The sweet approving smile— the low, soft gentle tone. 

With its murmured words of love, are they forever flown ? 

And from thy heart are banished all memories of me. 

As a cload upon the summer sky, a shadow o'er the seat 

Oh ! deeply have I trusted, while I listened to thy vow, 
And dreamed not that deceit could rest upon so fair a 

brow; 
But well unto my heart the bitter lesson has been taught 
That oft love's words, when sweetest, with deceitfulness 

are fraught — 
And though the slighted heart may hide its bitterness of 

wo. 
There is yet a fount of sorrow, the world may never 

know. 



Then ask me not thy lort mkA/aitkUssmus ao eoUlj to 

forget. 
Or that our early destinies have once ao aidly net. 
Can the sea blot out the bamiog itara reflected oa its 

breast. 
Or the cnged bird forget the haonts where flnS It boilt itt 

nest? 
The wildest storm that rocks the ons, givsa i^aes to Hhi 

again, 
And though the captive bird sings Otti *t is a loved 

wood strain ! 

The ocean-shell forgets not its low, s w tj et plaintifs i 
Nor the human harp the tones that ones were all ltS4pwB| 
But quivering on its strings, there erer will be floead 
All echo-tone of memory— an mifiMTfOttan aiisiMl 
And though the chords be broken— 4ts glad anuieat aa sMi 
With its murmured melody, a strain of ottv yaan will 
blend! 
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I DO N*T think I ever really loved but oooe; fmncNS 
I have bad, and fond ones, too ; but now wben tbe 
odd, gray twiligbt of age is dimming tbe viaiona of 
the past, memory still recalls, with wonderful power, 
one bright face from the fair picture gallery of my 
early loves — ^the face of Edbi Fane, the sohoolmaso 
terHi daughter. Beautiful she was not, and yet I 
loved her, as I learned too late. She seemed to bind 
me by some spell of witchery that I could not with- 
stand, and yet against which I rebelled, because it 
appealed not to my outer senses. I understand it 
bow; she bound me by the might of a lofty, spiritual 
love ; and I blindly cast aside that gem of oountlese 
prioe to grasp the dross of earth. 

High-toned, and pure-minded, tender, and oon- 
flding as a child, yet with a sweet womanly pride, 
and withal a dash of quiet humor, Edla Fane kept 
me vacillating near her for a many months. At one 
time feeling as though I could fall at her feet and 
worship her, at another fearing I had expressed too 
much, and withdrawing in cold reserve. 

One evening a cold mood came over me; I feared 
1 had committed myself in my ardent protestations 
to Edla, and now spoke with the calmness of friend- 
ship or platonic affection. She listened with a slight 
curve of her expressive lip, and assented to my 
proposal of affectionate friendship so readily, that 
my self-love was aroused, and with &haracteristio 
variableness my feelings gained immediate force 
again. But Edla remained unmoved. The next day 
I received the following lines in a blank envelop. 

Tea ny that yea love me, yet are not a kver ; 
As you know not yourself what it is yon intend ; 
And right sorry are you, I have chanced to diaoover, 
That you *re Us* than a lover, and mon than 9ifrimi! 

For you know yon 're a ranger, 

And think there is danger. 
That when yon are weary, and wish to depart, 



7, believing yon tme. 
May have learned to love yon. 
And you 'U leave me all lonely, without any heart 1 

Yon have ca at ioaed me well, and have done bat yoor duty ; 
The proverb says truly, *^ Forearmed, vAmi forewarned," 
And though I can boast not of wealth or of beanty, 
I yield not one feeling, I think would be scorned. 

When a lover I find 

Who know* hi* own tmnd! 
I will give up my heart in return for his vow ,* 

I must have all or hoim. 

Must be wooed to be won— 
And now I 'U advise you, if you will allow. 

Tou at onoe must restrain all expression of feeling, 
Not only of words, but of glances and sighs. 
Lest by some odd mischance the strange secret revealing, 
Yoor friendship should prove to be—** love in disguise !" 

Remend>er, take care, 

I Ud yon beware. 
For Cupid 's a sly, little mischievous elf, 

Whm yon think your heart free 

He may bind it to me, 
And make you prove constant in spite <^yoarsdf. 

Thm, wfaMi I have plighted my vows to another. 
You will sue for one glinqtse (Mfold feeling in vain ; 
For when once the bright flame of affection yon smother, 
Yon never can kindle its brilliance again ; 

I '11 turn proudly away. 

And will calmly say nay, 
(While I look on yon coldly, not seeming to see,) 

I esteem, and admire, 

That is all you desire- 
Think well of me always, bnt never love me ! 

Firovoking! thus to have my own words tcntied 
against me, at the close of these unexpected verses. 
I saw Edla frequently after this ; but my evanescent 
vows, were never after tolerated even for a moment, 
and thus, when too late, her prophecy was fulfilled 
—I loved her. But Edla Fane is now a happy wife 
and mother, and I— a Bachelor. "^ 
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The gaudy, blabbing and remorsefhl dar 

Is crept into the bosom of the night. GnLLXSPXABS. 



I Lovs the circuit of thy narrow bounds 

While my pale lamp gives light. 
And, unattended by tumultuous sounds. 

Presides the holy Night. 

A quiet nook for revery thou art 

In the dim hour of shade. 
When that wild, wondrous instrument, the heart. 

Is lulled, and tranquil made. 

My books— old friends that know not frigid dliangc 

When come the evil days. 
Unfold their lettered treasures, rich and s^rangCi 

To my enamored gaze. 
33* 



While Folly wastes hi Inst and midnight wine, 

lianhood and moral health, 
Tme wisdom seeketh jewels in the mine 

Of intellectnal wealth. 

Haunt, sacred to retirement and thought ! 

At night's dark noon alone. 
Within thy hallowed precincts I have caught 

Oleams <^ that world unknown, 

Where the soul harbors when this life is o'er, 

And closed our war with Time, 
And the hushed belfry <^ the heart no more 

Rings with a nambend chime. 



THE BIRTH-PLACE OF BENJAMIN WEST. 



[see BIfORAVINO.] 



We present our readers with an engnraving of the 
birth-place of the celebrated American painter, Ben- 
jamin West, from an original drawing made by Mr. 
Croome, in the year 1840. The house is situated in 
the township of Springfield, Pennsylvania, about 
four miles north of Chester, on a considerable farm 
belonging to Mr. Peter Stewart. It will be perceived 
that the house is in rather a dilapidated condition, 
one of the posts of the portico being deficient. The 
house is substaniially built of brick, and, at the time 



of its erection, must have been considered rathei 
elegant country residence ; but its antiquity and i 
of decay will probably prevent any futnre attemp 
put it in repair. The spot, however, will alwayi 
interesting to Americans, from its havings bees 
scene of West's childhood, to which are refei 
those delightful and well known anecdotes, of 
early life, which display the dawnings of that I 
liant genius which was destined to astoniiili 
world by its achievements in the graphic art. 
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DREAMS OF HEAVEN. 



BT M. E. TUROPP. 



IRREGULAR LINES. 



Fbom orient climes to the lands that glow 

In the last red light of even, 
Indian, Paynim, Moslem, Jew — 

All have their dreams of Heaven. 

The Moslem dreams of a green, fair clime, 

Lit up by the sun's broad b^ms, 
AVliere flowers gaze down at their own bright forms 

In still transparent streams ; 

Where soft winds sigh, and gay birds sing. 

In tones so sweetly clear ; 
Where palm groves rustle cool and still, 

And bright-eyed Ilouries cheer ; 

Where the banquet waits, with its viands crowned, 

And the wine-cup's rosy gleuni, 
While soft luxuriant bowers around, 

Invite to recline and dream : 

Such is the vision of future bliss 

To the Prophet-followers given — 
Tlie " true-believe»»s" goal of hope, 

The Moslem^s dream of Ileaven, 

The Indian dreams of a sunset land. 

Where the great Mauitto reigns ; 
Where deer and stately bison roam 

O'er broad, uncultured plains. 

A land whose giant lakes and streams, 

With gleaming fish abound ] 
Where forests wave, and mountains tower — 

A boundless hunting-ground. 

'T is his dream, as he calmly looks abroad 

On the sunset glow, at even — 
A hunting-ground, where that sun suiks down. 

Is the Indian's dream of Heaven. 

Tlie Jew of his New Jerusalem dreams, 

With its streets of shining gold. 
And temples, that rivnl the regal fane 

On Moriah's brow of old. 

Still dreams, that Judah's harps shall sound. 

And Judah's pennons stream. 
Where now muezzin's calls are heard. 

And Moslem crescents gleam. 



Zion rebuilt, and the land restored. 

To his forefathers given, 
Is the Hebrew exile's guerdon high, 

His earnest here of Hesven. 

The Norseman chief, in the olden timei 
Sprang up, with Valkjrriar calls 

Ringing shrill and clear in his dreaming 
"Up • oome to ' yalhalUi>s Halls!* >* 

Would ye know how the chieltBhi aoni^t 

— ^Away to the battle-plain— 
The warrior sleeps on the ghastly heaps, 

His own red sword has slain ! 



Visions of blood, in that dying hoar. 
To his stormy sonl were given— 

Feasts, and victorious batUe-fidda, 
Were the Norseman's drsams of Hea* 



tbosski 



The Greek had high, ambitions 

Of Elysium's fabled dime; 
The Druid too— ah, many and strange, 

Were the dreams of olden time. 

How will those dreams accord with thee. 

When time exists no more, 
Unseen, unknown, anpictnred realm 
Beyond the silent shore? 



Now, shines the gospel son, the ; 

Of Error roll away; 
And earth, from pole to central aone, 

Rejoices 'ueath its sway. 

Like some tired wanderer of the deep. 
The Christian struggles on; 

While day and night, in calm or 
How yearns his heart for home ! 



Dreams he of sensual joysf the 
Some ruined city, lone? 

Of feasU and battle-fields ? Not 
His is a spirit-home. 



To Him, who formed yon glorious iky, 

This green enameled sod, 
The Christian trusts his fatnre i 

His architects-is God. 
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THE YOUNG DRAGOON 



A STORY OF THE COWPENS. 



BT CHASLS8 J. PETERSON. 



[SKB ENGRAVUfO.] 



CHAPTER I. 



There is a thing — there is a thing, 

I fain would have from thee : 
I faiu wonld have that gay, gold ring. 

The Spectre Laot. 

The period of our revolutionary history imme- 
diately succeeding the defeat at Camden, is still re- 
membered in the Carolinas with horror. The British, 
elated with their success, and regarding the South 
•a now their own, proceeded in the work of confis- 
cation and massacre with pitiless severity. In that 
terrible crisis many a family was deprived of its 
head either by exile or by execution. Yet larger 
numbers were shorn of their property and reduced to 
comparative indigence. In a word, terror reigned 
IMiramount. 

But the common events of life still went on. The 
transactions of business, the struggle for wealth, the 
toils of the husbandman, births, deaths, marriages, 
cares, hopes, fears — all followed each other down the 
deep current of existence, almost wholly unaffected 
by the storm of war which agitated the surface. It 
is an error to suppose that great convulsions disturb 
the whole order of society. Men will still hate, 
though the entire nation be turned into a camp ; will 
still strive for the dross of earth; will still, if young 
and generous, risk their heart's happiness in love. 

It was toward the close of a winter evening that 
a youth of noble mien and handsome face stood at 
the foot of one of those long avenues of trees, which, 
in South Carolina, lead up from the road to the 
mansions of the wealthier proprietors. For nearly 
half an hour he had been there, as if awaiting the 
approach of some one from the house : now looking 
anxiously up the long avenue, now restlessly walk- 
ing to and fro. During that interval but one person 
had passed along the highway, and the notice of this 
one the youth had skillfully avoided by concealing 
himself behind some dwarf trees within the planta- 
tion-fence. This act, as well as his whole demeanor, 
proved that he was awaiting some secret interview. 

At Iaf>t, just when the dusk began to deepen into 
night, the flutter of a white dress was seen coming 
dow 1 the avenue. A minute more, and a beautiful 
girl of eighteen summers appeared on the scene. 

'' Albert," said the new comer, as the youth, seiz- 
ing her hand, passionately kissed it, "I have not a 
second to stay. It was with difficulty I could leave 
the house unseen, and my absence has doubtless 
been noticed before this ; what we have to say, there- 
fore, must be said at once; why have 3'ou sought 
this interview ?" 



" I have sought it, Ellen," he replied, still hold- 
ing her hand, ^* because, d.' pairing cf gaining your 
consent, 1 have volunteered in Ca. t. Washington's 
cavalry corps, and to-morrow s t for.h. Ptrhaps 
you will never see me more. I could not leaye the 
neighborhood without seeing you once more, and 
bidding you an eternal farewell; and, as your father's 
orders had banished me from the house, there was 
no method of giving you my adieux except by solicit- 
ing an interview." 

The tears had started to the eyes of his listener, but 
she turned away her head to conceal them ; and for 
some time neither spoke. 

"Ellen, dear Ellen," said the young soldier, 
earnestly, " will you not now, in this solemn mo- 
ment, say you love me ? I once hoped you did, but 
since your father has forbidden me the house, you 
have been less kind; and I fear that I have lost your 
heart — that you, too, have ceased to care for me, 
now that I am beggared — " 

His hearer suddenly turned her face full upon him, 
with a look of tearful reproach that cut short his 
words. 

" Bless you, Ellen, for that look," he said. " Though 
my father's estate is confiscated, and he and I both 
indigent, it is not on that account that you have 
seemed so cold to me lately. Say then, dearest, only 
say that I have been mistaken in thinking you at all 
altered." 

Another look, equally eloquent, answered him; 
but still his hearer did not speak. 

" Ob ! Ellen," he continued, <' when I am far 
away fighting my country's battles, what bliss it 
would be to know that you sometimes think of me ; 
and that if I should fall, you would shed a tear for 



me. 



>» 



His listener, at these words, wept freely, and when 
her agitation had somewhat passed, spoke. 

" Albert," she said, " you have conquered. Know 
then that I do love you." At these words the im<^ 
petuous young man clasped her in his arms, but she 
disengaged herself, saying, ''But, while my father 
opposes your suit, I can never be yours. The 
consciousness of his disapproval has made me affect 
a coldness to you which my heart belied, in the 
hope that you would think of some one more worthy 
of you — ^but — but," she hesitated, then quickly added, 
" in a word, if it will comfort you, when away, to 
know that I think of you, and pray for you, go forth 
happy — the misery is for us who stay behind, and 
who are hourly anxious for the fate of the absent." 

The tears fell fast as she spoke, and, concluding. 
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she sufTered her head to be drawn to her lover's 
shoulder, while a deep and holy silence succeeded, 
as these two young and already unhappy beings held 
each other in a first embrace. 

It was only for a moment, however, that Ellen 
yielded to weakness. Raising her head and brushing 
the tears from her eyes, she said, while crimson 
blushes overspread her face, 

" And now farewell — perhaps all this is wrong — 
but I could not see you leave me in anger." 

*' God bless you for those kind words," said 
Albert. " But, Ellen, before you go, one more re* 
quest. That miniature that hangs around your neck — 
is it too much to ask for it ?" 

She hesitated: then, as steps were heard in the 
road, suddenly gave it to him. He drew a heavy 
signet-fing from his finger, and said, tendering it in 
exchange, 

*' Take this, and let us be true to each other — so 
help us God !" 

And with this parting adjuration, he sprang over 
the fence to conceal himself behind the brushwood, 
Avhile Ellen, hastening up the avenue, was soon lost 
to sight in the obscurity of the hour. 

The wind sighed mournfully through the pine woods 
as this betrothal was consummated, and the dark, 
starless sky overhead looked down with its weird 
and melancholy face. 

CHAPTER II. 

Ilcurd ye the din of battle bray, 

Luiice to Imice, and horse to horse. Gsat. 

It is well known that, after the defeat of Gates, 
Congress hastened to supersede that general, and 
appoint Greene to succeed him. At the period of the 
incidents narrated in the last chapter, the new com- 
mander-in-chief had arrived in the South, and was 
organizing his forces. 

His very first proceeding showed the resources of 
an intellect, which, in military afiairs, was second 
only to that of the "father of his country." Aware 
that the initiatory step toward redeeming the South 
was to arouse the confidence of its people, he deter- 
mined to divide his force. While, therefore, he 
moved with one portion down the Pedee, he de- 
spatched Morgan, with the remainder, west of the 
Catawba, in order to encourage the inhabitants in 
that quarter. Morgan's corps was accompanied by 
Capt. Washington's light dragoons, of which our 
hero had already become a conspicuous member. 

,This division of his army, in the face of an active 
foe, would have been a capital error, but for the 
political advantages it offered, and which over- 
balanced the military ones. Cornwallis, then in 
command of the royal army, determined to frustrate 
the success of Greene's plan, by cutting ofi* Morgan's 
detachment ; and accordingly ordered Col. Tarleton, 
with his renowned dragoons, accompanied by a com- 
petent force of infantry, to give pursuit. 

It was on the 14th of January, 1781, a day ever to be 
remembered in the annals of our coimtry, that the 
heroic Morgan learned the danger in which he stood. 
He determined immediately to give bailie. For this 



purpose he halted at a place called the Cowpens, ud 
having drawn up his troc^M, awaited, tboogh m 
without anxiety, the appearance of the foe. 

The attack of Tarleton, as usual, was impeiaov. 
and for awhile the American militia were driTca 
helplessly before it ; but soon tbey rallied, under 
cover of a few continentals belonging to MorguV 
command, and in turn forced the British to giTe 
ground. These brave soldiers of the line, led by 
their colonel, now charged with the bayonet, vtei 
the route of the royal infantry became ccxnplete. 

Washington, with his cavalry, had been waiiag 
impatiently a chance to participate in the fighi; be 
having been stationed as a partial reserve, the order 
for him to engage did not for some time arrive. Hjs 
troops shared his enthusiasm. Composed chteAj of 
young men of family, and mounted on thoroi^h-bred 
animals, they presented a formidable appesruee, 
as they stood, awaiting the order to engage, the 
horses champing at the bit, and the riders nervoislT 
fingering their swords: they saw the onset of the 
British, the flight of the first line, and the paitii! 
panic that extended through the foot soldiers with 
horror ; but still their leader remained luunoved. Usny 
had never been in battle before, and such believed 
the day lost ; among these was Albert. 

At last the confusion became so great around then 
that troops so undisciplined, if less brave, woaU 
have taken to ignominious flight; for the defeated 
militia were pouring down upon them from all sidei, 
almost compelling them to break their ranks, or see 
the fugitives perish under the hoofs of their hotter. 
But now Washington seemed to rouse from his hh 
action. Ordering his men first to allow the flyinf 
militia to gain their rear, he then directed them, hi» 
sharp, quick tones showing that the moment for ac- 
tion had come, to close up and prepare to charge. 

As he spoke, he pointed with his sword ahead, 
and our hero beheld the renowned rcgimeol of 
Tarleton coming down upon them at full gallop, and 
amid a cloud of dust, driving before a mass of dif- 
mayed fugitives. The keen eye of Washiogtoo 
measured, for an instant^ the distance between theo. 
and then said, 

*< I want no fire-arms used to-day, my lads. Slick 
to the cold steel. And now, for GkMl and your 
country — charge !" 

Away went the troop, like a thunder-bolt suddenly 
loosed from a cloud, with tYery scabbard jing- 
ling, every steed snorting with excitement, and the 
solid earth shaking under them. In full career they 
burst upon the flank of the enemy, who, disordered 
by his pursuit, could make but a feeble resistance. 
Horse and rider went down before the impetuois 
charge of the Americans, who for awhile fairly rode 
down their foes. But British valor soon proved too 
weak for the combined patriotism and ooumge of 
Washington's cavalry ; and the royal troops, turning 
their bridles, took to ignominious flight. 

"On, on," cried Washington, waving hit swoid 
for his men to follow, " remember the cmehics of 
these myrmidons. Revenge for our slai^hietcd 
countrymen!" 
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At the word, bis raen, thus reminded of the 
butchery of the Waxhaws and of the other atrocities 
perpetraied under the eye of Tarleton, spurred their 
horses ^afresh, and dashed on in pursuit. A com- 
plete panic had now taken posscKsion of the royal 
OAvalry, who hurried on at full gallop, each man 
thinking only of himself Close on their heels fol- 
lowed the indignant Americans, cutting down mer- 
i cilessly every red-coat they overtook, until the road 
\ was strewed with the dead. Foremost in this pur- 
/ toit rode Washington, a precedence he owed, not 
; only to his superior steed, but to his eagerness to 
\ overtake an officer just ahead, whom he judged 
to be Tarleton himself from his effort to rally the 
fugitives. 

The tremendous pace at which Washington rode, 
at last carried him so far ahead of his men, that, at a 
bend in the highway, he found himself totally alone. 
At this moment, the British, looking back, perceived 
his situation, and immediately turned on him, his 
principal assailants being Tarleton and two powerful 
dragoons. 

Knowing, however, that assistance must be close 
at hand, W&«hington resolutely advanced to meet 
the enemy, determined to seize Tarleton for his 
prisoner. But, before he could reach the colonel, 
the two dragoons dashed at him, the one on the right, 
the other on the left. He saw only the first of them, 
however, and accordingly turned on him, clove him 
down with a single blow of his sabre, then ru:»hed at 
Tarleton himself. 

But, meantime, the other dragoon was advancing, 
totally disregarded, upon him, and with upraised blade 
would have cut him down, had not our hero, who had 
pressed close after his leader, at this instant wheeled 
round the comer of the wood. At a single glanoe 
he took in the whole scene. Albert taw that before 
he could come up Washington would be slain, unlesa 
fire-arms were employed. In this emergency be 
did not hesitate to disobey the orders of hit leader. 
Jerking a pistol from his holster, he aimed full at the 
dragoon, just as the sabre of the latter was sweeping 
down on Washington's head. The man tnmblad 
headlong from bis saddle, hit tword burying htelf 
in the dust. 

<' Ha ! who i4 that ?" said WathingtoD, ttemlf, no 
astonished to find his ordert disobeyed, that he turned ; 
a movement which Tarleton took advantage of to 
make good his escape. " Yon, Albert! — ^you !'* 

" There was no other way," answered our hero, 
and he pointed to the dead dragoon, ** to save your 
life. His sabre was within six inches of you when 
I fired." 

" It could not be helped, then, I suppose," answered 
Washington, who now comprehended the event, and 
saw that he owed his life to the quickness of thought 
of his young friend ; " but ttay, you are yourself 
hurt." 

As be spoke, he saw blood issuing from the sleeve 
of Albert, and immediately afterward the yoimg 
soldier reeled and fell senseless to the ground. 

Two pistol shots had been discharged from the 
enemy, Washington now recdleoled, kniBedJately 



aHe^ Albert had fired. On examination, one ball was 
found in the arm of our hero. The other had per- 
forated the coat, immediately over the heart. 

*' He iK dead," cried the leader, " that second shot 
has touched a vital part." 

He tore away the garments as he spoke, but uttered 
a cry of joy when he exposed the chest, for there, 
right over the heart, lay a miniature, which had 
stopped the ball. 

Washington looked at the picture, and muttered, 
" Ha ! I have heard of this — and now I will see if I 
cannot serve my young friend a good turn." 

CHAPTER HI. 

Marry never for houses, nor marry for lands, 
Nor marry for nothing bat only love. 

Family Qvabbsls. 

When our hero, after a long interval of uncon- 
sciousness, opened his eyes, be found himself, to his 
surprise, in a large and elegantly furnished apart- 
ment, entirely strange to him. He pulled aside the 
curtains of his bed with his uninjured arm, and looked 
out. An aged female servant sat watching him. 

" What massa want ?" she said. 

"Huw did I get here?' he asked. 

"Captain Washington heself left you here, massa, 
after de great battle. De surgeon staid to dress your 
arm, and den follow arter de troops, who had lick de 
red-coals, dey say, all to pieces." 

<* Yes ! I know— the i the army has pursued its 
mareh to the Catawba." 

" It hab, massa ; and you be to stay here till you 
well." 

<* But where am I?" 

The old negro wojan smiled till she showed all 
her teeth. 

" You no know, massa ?" 

" » do no ." 

** Yon Ibrgit me, Matta Albert— me. Missus Ellen's 
maman ?" 

** Good God!" eried our hero, scarcely believing 
hit senset, and tenilinising her features, '* can it be ? 
You are indeed the. And this is Mr. Thorndike's 
hoiM." 

Ha bad ttarled up in bed, and was now confronted 
by the flgore of Ike owner of the mansion himself, 
who entesred at nn oppotite door ; but who, instead 
of waarkg the tngry air which Albert had last seen 
upon Unit tmilcd khuiiy upon him. 

" I waa patting along the corridor," he said, seat- 
ing hUnaelf on the bedside familiarly, and taking the 
lumd of bis wounded guest, ** and hearing your voice, 
learned for the first time that you were awake. Ac- 
cordingly I made bold to enter, in order to assure 
you of a welcome. When we last parted, Mr. Scott," 
lie said, noticing our hero's look of astonishment, 
** it was with ill-feeling on both sides. Let all that 
be forgotten. Whatever I may have said then I 
now recall. In saving the life of Capt. Washington, 
who is my dearest friend, you have laid me under 
infinite obligations, and at his request I have con- 
tented to overlook the past, and to give yon my 
daughter. I only make a tingle ttipuktion, whieh 
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ia Ibal you will not ask her band uniil Ihia war ia 
over, wUich," he added, lowering bi9 voio«, " caa 
not be lung, now Ibal Ibings have begua to go io 
Biwpioiouitly." 

Our liero well ucdersiood the ctisracter of Mr. 
Thornditie, who was iioied fur hit prudent adherence 

Ibis gudJen rhange not only to Capt. WDshiDglon'a 
inlercessiona, bul abo in part to ibe prinpect there 
'now was of the IriLiiuph ur the colonial cautut, in 
irtiicb case the cuuGaoaled e^iaici of the elder Mr. 
Scott would be rnlored. He kept this 10 bimtelf, 
however, and eipresaed his thanks fur Mr. Tborn- 

" But I ehall owe you even more," he added, " for 
Ihe bapplne» with which your promise has filled me, 
and I cbeerfully Bcrepl your terms. Meunlime, let 
le riw, and pay my respects to the ladies in penon 



Our bero. 



ough." 

ta» cotnpelled 10 beep his 
bed for two enure days, in consequence of the fever, 
a period which appeared lo him an age. 

We shall not atiempi to describe his meeting with 
Ellen. Lei us pass over the first few mintiles of the 



at Ihe other end of Ihe apanmeal, "uiil tbilii iht 
lorn of your miniature. I bad it around my DC 
when I went ialo battle, but have Dot aeea it liaa 

Ellen smiled archly, and drew il frooi her boKs 

" How did it reach yuur poaaeaaion V he aid ia 
lurprige. And, uking It in his hand, be tUd, 
"What means Ibis dent, »o like the mark of a baa!' 

Tears gushed to Ellej's eyes, u she taid— 

"Capt. WBBhInglon, who gave it lo me, *aid ihl 
it lay over your heart, and Ihal but fur il, Tarlaua'i 
piitoUbol would have killed you. Oh! Alben, I 
sometimee thought, after I gave il lo you, that I W 
done wrong, knowing that my pareols would Ed 
approve of the act; bul when I heard that it Ui 
saved your life, I eaw in il Ihe band orProvideixz.'' 

"Yea! for il not only preserved me from deaik 
but waa Ibe tneana of inlereituig 'Wavhington in on 
favor, and ibus bringing about Ibii bappy re-unitm,'' 
■aid Albert, after a pauae. 

We have no more id tell. On recovering from 
hii wound, our hero rejoined bia corpa, with which 
he continued unlil Ihe eipulaioa uT the Britiih fnm 
Ihe Carolinai. 

AAer that happy evenl be was married to Dlen, 
and with her spent a long life of feliciljr. 

Their deacendanu still preaerve Ibe battered miali- 
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ARYLAND YELLOW. THROAT. 



Tuis »p 
States, Ml 

found il in abundance amid ihe wild suliludes of 
Oregon and the gorges of the Rocky Mountains. 
The great body of Ihese birds winter wiihin Ihe 
tropica, from whence they reach the Southern States 
early in spring, and Pennsylvania in April. They 
begin 10 build in May, choosing fur this purpoae 



eiiber the thickeat paru of the Toroat at • low 
meadow, retired from tbe iainoiaa of man. Tba 
nesl is coiulrucled of dry leave* and giaM, and 
always ooncealed by ihiok giaas, haapa of bnah or 
otber undergrowth. Indeed (iew of our tOB^tmn are 
mme shy or modest than the Yellow-Tbrcat, aad be 
soema to be devoid of Ihe appareol Tanity evinead 
by moai bird* of haodamw at gaiidj ptnsHfa. Ha 



WILD-BIBD8 or AMEBIC 



knaly banks of i imall stream, orergrolni whh 

leeds and bmhet, fs his ravoriie badni; and here, 

wllh bis aober male, be wbiJea away (ba long inltry 

days oT anr sammer's beat. Tbe e^s are Ato in 

aumber, either entirely vhits or of ■ pale pinh tlnl, 

varied by minnte specks and lines, moMly toward 

tbe freater end. After being baicbed, wbicb ocauTS 

In June, the young birds join the parent pair, and all 

live as one ramily, roving along creeks and manbes, 

and defendingeacbolber from enemiei. Sometlmea, 

^ however, a second brood intemiplfl Ibis ronnectioD. 

I In Auguft the lively song of tbe male ceases to be 

J beard, and the whole parly mmtiDue tbeir pursuits in 

) silence until warned by a (carcily of food to depart 

' for the South. 

The Maryland Yellow-Tbroat ii nearly live inobe* 
long, and more Ibas six across the spread Wings. 



Tbe tipper parts are ■ light olive; the throat and 
breast yellow; the winga and tail brown, mixed 
with black; tbe legs ate pale flesh-color, and re- 
markable for their delicacy. The young resemble 
the female at first, but Ibe male of the teaaon, before 
big depanureinautuinn,eibibilalhe brilliant yellow 
throat, at well as aome appearance of the gray and 
btack which ornament tbe sides of Ibe face in the 
adulL Small insects form tbe almost exclusive prey 
of tbis bird, and in capturing (hem he often displays 
much art and agilily. His song is a plaintive whistle, 
varying in power and cadence, and sometimes asso- 
ciated with partial Imilaiions of other birds. In 
September, small flocks depart for [he South, only a 
few atiaggler* being seen after that montti. A few 
pass lbs winter in the Southern Stales, but as already 
Stated, tbe grealar punioo retire within lbs Tropics. 




SUMMER YELLOW-BiaD, OR VARBLER. 



Few birds are more common, ra mora widely 
spread Ihan ibis well known rpeciea. Aocording to 
Richardson, it is Ibnnd as far north aalha dSlb degree 
of latitude, from whence it ranges thronghoiC Ibe 
entire North American conlinent, the Weal Indies, 
Bahamas, Colombia, Peru, Guiana, Bra^l and other 
portion) of South America. Tbese latter countrle* 
are their winter residence. In the eariy part of 
March they arrive in Carolina, and two monlha later 
in Pennsylvania, New England, etc. Here Ibey pass 
Ihe (.ummer, and leave for Ibe Sotilh about the be- 
ginning of SqMember, the time oT departure varying 
wilh the season and lalilude. 

The Vellow-Bitd is a general favorite with tbe 
farmer. In summer he may be seen upon almost 
every iree, but especially among the willows along 
water-courses, where bia brilliant plumage fanns a 
fine relief wilh tbe deep glossy green. Being fami- 
liar and playful, he oCen ■pprcaches so near as to 
be captured. His favorite food Is larvn and small 
caterpillars, which be searches for wilh much indus- 
try, enlivening ihe bardship of bis labor by a cbeer- 
fal whistle n aong. About the tine of building, and 



even ader, Ihe female singa almoal as well aa tbe 
male. Botb these birds display great ingenuity and 
Bulicilade in the consDiiciion of ibeir nest, which la 
nsually placed on a small bush cloee lo the ground. 
Instances are rare where they build on the grooad 
or on a high tree. Tbe neel is oonstmeled eilemally 
of dried leaves, Bne bark and fern, and within of 
down, wool, flue grass, and similar malerialB. Oc- 
casionally Ifaay fursato the wonls, and bnild in tbe 
hedge or bosbee of tbe garden, suiting Ihe oonslruc- 
ticffl of Ibeir small home to the change of residence. 
" The labor i^formingibe neat," as Nutlall observes, 
" seems otlen wholly to devolve on the female. On 
(he lOlh of May, I observed one of Ibese industiiota 
matrona biuily engsged with her fabric in a low 
barberry-bush, and by Ihe evening of tbe second day 
the whole waa compleied to (be lining, which waa 
made at length of hair and willow down, of which 
she collected and carried monlhrula so large, thai she 
often appeared almosi like a mass of flying cotton, 
and far exceeded in industry her active neighbor, Ibe 
Baltimore, who was also engaged in colteeting Ibe 
same materials, Kwwittalandiag Ihia indwlry, tbe 
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compleiion or Ibe neel, with Ihis and olher *n»ll 
birdi, is soitiFliinej sirangely protracled, or nol iiD' 

Tbe eggs uf Ibe Vellnw-Btrd are four or five in 
numiier, white, wilh tmati apoia of browa. After 
they are hairbed, or even while Billing, Itae remaie 
oflen r^ignii iamenesa al ibe appruavb oC a elranger, 
falling drjwn near hiia and uiiering piliful crie«, or 
perhaps fluttering aloiig the ground. It u frequenlly 
nnayed by Ibe inlrusiunioflhe CuwTroupial, which, 



building I 



e of t 



Yellow- Bird'a. Tha IJide builder being too weak u 
remove the incumbnnM, genefally builib a paniliK 
'' being halcbed. Nca 
■econd alory hai tm 



have been found in wbici 



the breast ; i 
The female i 



r-Bird ia five iochea long, and rcrei 
ngi. GreeniBh yellow ■bore; brlmr, 
nd front goldea, and orange Fpi* oa 
ingi and tail browo, and the billblK 
without any TKriation of color tt ik 




BLACK-THROATED GREE 



I'arHer arrives in Pennsylvania abour 
if May, and in New England «oine- 
t'hen ob-erved fi.r the firX lime in 

1y Fearching fur Ihe pmall inrecTs and 
CiiDstilutB hiN food. The "pecies is 
, rarely more fhnn a ><ingle pair, as it 
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ExpepI during Ihe period of inrubatinn, 
ol very shy of man, ofien permiiling him 
h within a few feel. They are Buppoard 

in rummer a» far north an Canada and 
tay, but tht larger portion remain in the 
1 New England Stale*. 

known of ihe precite lime of buihling, 
habliH of thia aongaier are then retired. 
ar lo prefer low, dry situaliona, and build 
Dot far from Iheground. A ne«l examined 
I contained four egga, of a light flwh- 



eo'orcd linl, varlegaled wilh pale, porplirt poMtJ 
various sizes, inlErsprned wilh olber laise, brovi 
or h)aclii>b apols. Tue onb>ide vraa formed nf loa 
Flrips of the inner bark erf' juniper, wilh anothit 
lough, fibroua hark, the whole lined wilb kH 
feaihera, horxe hair, and beni grata. 

The Green Warbler ia four and a half incba ia 
length, and reven acroaa the wings. The chin fi 
throBl are black, wilh ipots of Ibe aarDe color oe ibt 
sidea under the wing*. The breaat and bell]r an 
white, the wings aod tail dui>ky, wiib aoma wkie. 
and ihe.lega and feel pale brown. A bird (alM 
by Latham and Pennant Ibe Yellow-Froailed Wai^ 
bier, is probably bul a vaiiatioo of Ibe fame ipiiiiw 
The fong of the Green Warbleria a Butnearblpiah- 
live note, not unMIre Ihel of the Chicadea, uiiciad al 
»hort intervals, in a alow manner and wiib temt 
variolion. Owing lo ila aoliury habila, it Faialy 
iDinglea in the cborua of our aurumer groTMi. 



VINCENTE FILICAJA'S SONNET TO ITALY. 



Wnaaa ia thy might, oh Ilnly J and why 
Niiwdi>Bt Ibnu humtjly kurtl lo nlher powrraT 
Tliry nts Ihy fiKs, fur biKh in b]-gniie houia 

SiihiKl hcAiie Ihy thmiie vctr larctd to lie. 
Aiiri i< it Ihui lliy honor ii pr»qrred ? 

I^na old aacuteheon thoo hait datUy italiwd, 



Widely from BDciant valor bait Ana awecrad. 

n'rl^-bc il an : jel nal the ervwn aaida. 
Put »ii Ihe ihninc, ihr liuigoor and lbs deiaa 
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StUcticns from the Writings of James Knmardj Jr. WUk m 
Sketch of His Lift and Charaettr. Bosum: Wm, D. 
Titknor ^ Co, I vol. 12mo. 

This volume is printed for private circulation, and we 
•hoald not hove thought of making it the subject of a no- 
tice, were it not for the interest which attaches to the 
name of the author. Mr. Kennard was stricken early in 
life with a disease in his knee— was compelled, at the age 
I of twenty-two, to have his leg ampatated— and from that 
^ time to his death, ten years after, he was afflicted with a 
•eries of diseases, frightfully accumulating one upon an<* 
other, which at last deprived him of all power of motion, 
and sparing not even his eyes. Yet though thos aeem- 
iugly cut off from all enjoyments, and doomed to the 
peevishness as well as the pain of the sick chamber, he 
bravely surmounted by force of will the mental effects of 
his ailments, and developed in physical agony and depri- 
vation one of the most beautiful and loveable eharaetert 
we have had the fortune to meet in literature or in life. 
Serene, cheerful, hopeful, affectionate— a]K»mplaining in 
the midst of miseries, any one of which mi^t well bare 
quelled a strong spirit, and which, combined, seemed im- 
possible for any spirit to bear — he not only was a genial 
companion, ready to talk of every thiitg bat his own pains 
and deprivations, but a volnmiooas writer. The present 
volume, consisting of essays, reviews and poemtf, contri- 
buted to the Knickerbocker, the Cbriitian Ezuniner, and 
various newspapers and periodicals, indicates not merely 
the degree of excellence to which by self-ealtare ke had 
trained his talents for composition, but also the wide 
range of his studies, and the wider range of his synqiap 
thies. For every holy and beneficent enterprise started 
to alleviate the miseries of the unfortunate, to asaiat the 
poor and the ignorant, or to champion the oppressed, this 
self-forgetful valetudinary had a word of cheer warm 
from his heart. There is also a suimy, almost frolicksome 
and dancing, spirit of enjoyment in many of his pieces, 
which is usually charactereatie only of the highest physi- 
cal health. The article on onr '* National Poeta" is esp«> 
daily teeming with the very exuberance of fun. That on 
Alison's History of Europe is one of the moat jndicums 
and brilliant papers on the subject published on either side 
of the Atlantic. Indeed the whole book preaches ou every 
page the most scorching rebukes to indolent and self- 
indulgent health, and the most inspiring hope to despair- 
ing sickness. The reading of such a book, in connectioo 
with the character of snch a man, is enou^ to create 
courage, and cheer under the very ** ribs of death.'* 



Mardiy and a Vopage 7%ither. By HtrmoA MslvilU. Nsw 
York : Harper f Brokers. 2 vols. ISmo. 

Mr. Melville has given us here an adoiowledged ro- 
mance, and those who doubted the veracity of '*-Typee'' 
and " Omoo," may now have an opportnnify of noticing 
the difference between Mr. Melville recording what he 
has observed, and Mr. Melville recorduig what he has 
imagined. It appears to us that the two pro ces ses in the 
author's mind have little in common, and the best evi- 
dence of the truthfuhiess of his former books is the de- 
cidedly romantic character of much of the present. 

'( Mardi" is altogether the most striking work which 
Mr. Melville has produced, exhibiting a range of learning, 
a fluency of fancy, and an originality of thought and dic- 
tion, of which *( Types,'* with all its distinetnets and 
33 



Inzarianee of description, gave little evidence. At the 
same time it has defects indicating that the author has not 
yet resched the limits of his capacity, and that we may 
hope firom him works better even than the present. 
(* BCardi** is of the composite order of mental architecture, 
and the varioas rich materials which constitute it are not 
sufficiently harmonised to produce unity of effect. It has 
chapters of description, sketches of character, flashes of 
fanciful exaggeration, and capital audacities of satire, 
which are inimitable, hot confusion, rather than fusion, 
characterises the book as a whole. Of the two volumes 
tiie first is by fiur the best, bat both contain abundant evi- 
dence of the ridmess, strength and independence of the 
aathOT's mind, and are fall of those msgicsl touches which 
indicate original geuias. 

Nineveh and Its Bematns, Wiih an Account of a Visit to 
the Chaldum Christiems of Kurdistan and the Yexidas, or 
Devit-WorshiperM ; and em /n^wit y into the Manners €md 
Arts of the Andesa Assfriems. By Austen Henty Layardf 
Esq. J D.C.L. New York: Oeo. P. Putnam. 2 vols. Svo. 

Private letters from England confirm the reports in the 
poblie joamals of the great seAsation which this work has 
excited in Great Britain. It divides with Macanlay's 
brilliant history the attention of the reading public. The 
American publisher, with commendable enterprise, has 
issued it in a style of great elegance, and has given all the 
illustrative engravings which decorate the English edition. 
The work, whan we consider the expense of its mechani- 
cal execution, is placed at a very low price. 

These volumes belong to a class of books which may be 
called the geology of history— the exhibition of a nation's 
history and social life through its monuments. The great- 
est work of this kind in English is doubtless Wilkinson's 
on the Ancient Egyptians, and the production of Mr. 
Layard is next in rank. It introduces us to the Assyrians 
through a process which enables us to comprehend their 
material and mental life — to see them as they eat, dressed, 
warred, thought and pVayed. Their fine and useful arts, 
their costume, their amusements, their military system, 
their private life, their religion, are all brought directly 
before the eye and mind of the reader, and he is enabled 
to discern that peculiar combination of the elements of 
human nature which constituted the Assyrian iniud and 
heart, and to reconcile the apparent anomalies in the na- 
tional character. The picture is oue of engrossing iur 
terest, and cannot fail to enlarge every mind which con- 
templates it. It is almost needless to say that the course 
Mr. Layard has pursued is the only possible mode by 
which authentic information can be obtained of an extinct 
people, who left no historical records, and who were 
almost forgotten before history began. The illustrations 
given in the work of the truth of many passages in the 
Old Testament, are not the least interesting and remark- 
able portions of a most interesting and striking book. 

The ChM Mines of the Gila. A Sequel to Old Hicks th$ 
Guide. By Charles W. Webber. New York : DewiU ^ 
Davenport. 3 vols. I'imo, 

This MTork possesses a double interest ; first, as a most 
stirrmg and graphic delineation of life, character and 
scenery on the borders of Texas, and second, as indicating 
on almost unknown region of the Continent, rich in gold 
mines and wealth of varioas kinds, and tempting both 
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curiosity and cupidity to its exploration. Mr. Webber 
proposes to head an expedition of some sixty men, to be 
called the " Centrulia Exploring Expedition to California, 
via the valleys of the Pecos, the Gila, and Colorado of 
the West," for the purpose of discovery and profit; and in 
the course of this delightful book of adventure, he ipreods 
before his readers the evidence he possesses of the exist- 
ence of the region into which he desires to penetrate. If 
his expedition succeed we have little doubt that it will be 
one of the most interesting and romantic since the time of 
Cortez ; and the leader himself has qualities of valor, 
endurance and chivalric sentiment, sufficient to carry him 
through the difficulties of any enterprise, however ar- 
duous. 

Apart from the information relating to a new gold re- 
gion, Mr. Webber's volumes possess aji engrocsing interest 
as records of adventure. The author has a snreness and 
vividness of conception, and a power of expression, which 
combined make his delineations singularly fresh and life- 
like. To read this book is the next best thing to viewuig 
the objects it describes. It displays a representative 
genius of a high order, and if the author would concen- 
trate his energies, he might produce a novel which would 
give him a place in the front rank of our original minds. 

Rural Letters and other Records of Thought at Leisure, 
written in the intervals of mors hurried Literary Labor. 
By N. Parker Willis. New York: Baker ^ Seribmr. 
1 vol. VZmo. 

The publication of this delightful volume was well- 
timed, appearing as it did with the new grass and the first 
flowers ; and we doubt not it will be the companion of many 
a city tourist during the summer months. It is, perhaps, 
the most fascinating of Mr. Willis's prose works, evincing 
more than his usual graceful facility of expression and 
fluency of thought, and variegated with the cosiest fimcius 
and most genial wit. The author shakes hands with 
nature, and though the gleam of his jeweled fingers some- 
times suggests that he is merely a visiter to her dominions, 
his beautiful audiicity of nuuiner forces the old lady to 
tell him some of her finest secrets — secrets which she has 
not always confided to her unconventional adorers. We 
hardly know whether the book is more calculated to de- 
light the citizen or the countrymini, but certainly there is 
a sweet fusion of nature and convention in it which must 
win the hearts of both. The volume contains "Letters 
from Under a Bridge," *< Opcn-Air Musings in the City," 
'♦ Invalid Ramblts in Germany," " Letters from Watering 
Piaces," and " A Plain Man's Love." It is dedicated to 
Imogene, the author's daughter, in five of the best pages 
that Mr. Willis ever wrote. The book is elegantly 
printed, and cannot but reach that wide circulation which 
it so richly merits. 



Philosophy of Religion. By J. Morell, A. M. New York : 
D. Appleton f Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 

The subject of this valuable volume is one to task the 
energies of the strongest intellect, and Mr. Morell seems 
to have exerted his to its utmost capacity in its production. 
Though it may not be in all cases sound and practical it 
evinces a wide knowledge of philosophical systems, is 
eminently suggestive, and thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit both of philosophy and religion. Mr. Morell is a 
metaphysician of the Scotch school, a follower of Reid 
and Hamilton, and from the latter especially he has drawn 
■ good deal of his inspiration. Indeed, Sir William 
Hamilton's dissertations and notes annexed to the late 



edition of Reid, are destined to have a -wide if not a def? 
influence on contemporary thought. The present Tolome 
indicates how important are hit distinctions of pretenit- 
tive and representative knowledge, for from Hamiitoo'i 
philosophy of perception ■ good portioii of the bnok ii 
drawn. Mr. Morell is well adapted to popalahse tkt 
principles of more scientific aiid origioal thinkers thu 
himself, and we hardly know of two 'works better etkn- 
lated to initiate the reading public into the uature of tke 
problems which vex metaphysics and metaphysical theo- 
logy than his history of Philosophy and hia present vdoM 
on the Philosophy of Religion. 

Les Confidences. Confidential Diselosttres. By Aifhmm 
de Lamartine. Translated from the F\rtmekj ky Bu§m 
Plunkel. 

This curious volume is the commencement of sn aot»> 
biography, in which Ljunartine confides to the pablic ik 
thoughts and events of his life. Like all the other pratB^ 
tious of the accomplished author it is Mrritten iu a charmivi 
style, wid with an abundance of captivating aeutiment, bo: 
it gives no evidence of that robustness and auUdity of aatm 
we are accustomed to expect iu a great man after tke 
Saxon type. The sentimental dogroatiat and egocitfa 
predominant throughout, and with all ita merit it sctaiM 
us one of those books which convey iiitellectoal tesa 
uito the public mind, and enfeeble while they pleaie. U 
would not, perhaps, be just to test ita excellence by M 
agreement with English or American codes of tsste, a 
object to some of its disclosures as puerile and nunsslr, 
because so stigmatiased by the canons of a porticolsr as* 
tion, but we thijik on general principles of human nstsa 
it cannot stand a slurp examination. There iM no en- 
deuce of any intrinsic greatness and grandeur of ound tf 
heart in the book, nothing which juatifies the author a 
making his weaknesses and vices, his virtaea ■ inf fiae so- 
tions, the subject of a particular work, and crammiuf Ac 
public mind with himself. There ia really no additioa 
made to our knowledge of ethics or metaphy sica, loaodietjr 
or psychology, by the exhibition here mude of the intcnor 
nature of Alphunse de Lamartine. He ^* Mrears his beut 
upon his sleeve" to no other purpose than to gratify t 
ravenous vanity or to fill an empty purae^— tm» of iht 
poorest objects a man con have iu view in •*fciiiiti«t 
himself. 



The American Bee-Keepets MianueU. Bp 2*. B. 

New York : CM. Saztm. 



Mr. Minor here presents us with a very oonairfcls 
ticiil treatise on the history and domestic ^^^Ttw^y of 
the honey-bee, embracing a full illustration of tbs wtMdc 
subject, with the most approved method of msMgisg 
this insect through every branch of ita culture. The 
work is the result of many years CHreful DOtia|i of 
personal observation and experience, and n^wiirlt is 
agreeable as well as useful matter. It is a very rrsrtshlr 
volume, and opens a pleasant iMf of knowledge to the 
student of nature. 

The Spirit World, a Poem ; oad Seemeieetke l^fk ^f CMm. 
By Joseph H. WyUut. Philadelphia^ 1849. 

This is a very beautifully printed little volmne, ei^bise- 
ing the author's first efforts— and very creditable Iheyara. 
The design of the poem is, to unite thedlaooTeries of asHo- 
nomical science with consistent and Beriptaral idess 
of the powers, condition, and probable emploTmeBt of 
a future state. We commend the votwas to oar nadcis 
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AN EARLY FLOWER. 

Lait month direct reference was made by cmr contri- 
butors to the beantiee of May. Poeta bare felt the inspi- 
ration of the season from the first, and all the beaaties and 
all the odors of the month hare seemed tranrfused to their 
Terse, rich in metrical excellence, and redolent of the 
•weets it embalmed . Bat we have taken a range among the 
hills and valleys, and, unable to express in poetry those 
Mntiments which the season inspired, we mnst, tiiongh a 
month later, appeal to humble prose, and make a record of 
"vHiat we saw and felt, with no hope of sag^iesting high 
tiionghts to others, or of awakening that feeling inriiidi, 
in the gifted and the good, may be aroused by etoqaenee. 

The chill of April winds does not prevent the greomesa 
of herbage which the fecundating power of April raina 
provdces. And hidden in among the relics of last year's 
▼egetation, and the nascent herbage of young ipring, 
little flowers had nestled away; little, bat beautiful, 
flowers, decorating the narrow space between the new^ 
bom child and the dead parent. I plucked a few of those 
modest gems, almost afraid that I desecrated the altar of 
Nature, in thus taking its scanty decorations ; but they 
did their office,' since they awakened in me a remen^tomee 
of Him whose hand planted the towering oak that makes 
the forest majestic, and whose fingera scattered tiie seed 
that produced these minute ministers of his will, these 
records of his omnipotence and omnipresence. 

" All things are full of God*'— it is the language of the 
heathen poet, it is the language of divine inspiratiott, it 
is the language of the heart touched with the truths of Na- 
ture, and connecting them with Nature's Author. " Hill 
and dale are of thy dressing." And as I stood in Yha dale, 
amid the delicate outpouring of the beautiea there, and 
looked upward to the hills studded with the time-raarked 
trees, I said to myself, ** Here is that volume of troth that 
speaks of the miknown, y^ not unreverenced, God, whose 
will and providence are revealed in the volume of in- 
spiration. 

I had, almost insensibly, got within the enclosare of a 
burying-grouiid, which is situated near the Frankford 
Road, cmly a few miles firom the city, and was transfer- 
ring my thoughts from the beautiful objects ot Nature to 
the specimens of human ingenuity that transmit the date 
of birUi and death, with the imme of the mortal, from oba 
generation to the other. No one, I believe, passes thnnigh 
a burying-gronnd witiiout pausing to read the little story, 
and thinking over the events which marked the life of the 
deceased. It is good when standing thus to think that he 
who is below was of like passions with ourselves— that he 
had all the social and domestic feelings which we poss es s, 
and was influenced by the events of life as we are. What 
a world do we animate when we thus think of each indi- 
vidual—thus place him in connection with social, domes- 
tic, political life. How we multiply interests, augment 
joys, and increase the pangs to which human existence is 
liable. 

At the taming of one of the little avenues that << lead to 
the tomb," making an easy path to the grave, I saw that 
a new head-stone had been erected, and it bore the name of 
one whom I had known in her childhood. Bhe was beau- 
tiful—but more lovely in mind than person. She married 
early, and gave birth to an iuAmt, and d ied a short 
biography. She was not forgotten, ^le memoiials testi- 



fied to the ysi existing memory of her huriMmd— and a 
nurse leading a little child toward the mound signified that 
her virtues were to be kept in remembrance by the child 
she had borne. 

A little flower had qnrung up on the very top of the 
grave. It had probably been planted in the autumn, but 
it was now beatttUtal in its solitude. Its colon were as 
rich as if the roots had strack down and drawn nutriment 
from the heart that mouldered below, and its odon were 
as rich as if they were imparted by the spirit that had 
gone upward. I know not when I have seen thus pfau^ 
a more lovely floWer ; perhaps it owed a part of this esti- 
mate to its loneliness, a part to its connection with the 
beauty and purity of h«r over whom it expanded. 

The little child on leaning over the grave fell prostrate, 
and manifested no disposition to rise. After a few mo- 
ments delay, I gently raised her in my arms, and placed 
her on her feet. She seemed not pleased at firat with my 
interfereoee. 

** It is my mamma's grave," said she, with mudi em- 
I^iasis, *( and she is down there now." 

*< But lying on that moist ground might expose you to 
take oold." 

« Tet I love to throw mjrself there," she said. " I must 
do it, for I lovrd her much." 

I tried to persuade her to desist, but she stepped toward 
the grave with a view of repeating her foil. Her attend- 
ant stooped down, and said in a low voice, 

<* But your dear mother would not be pleased to see yon 
do wrong, even if it was in token of your love for her." 

"llieRlwillnotdoit." 

If tiiere had been no good seed planted in the diihl's 
heart, at least the soil had been bmutifully prepared for 
the planting— what eould have been better done than this 
reverence for the name and virtues of a mother, and this' 
obedience to her supposed will ! I had, I thought, lighted 
on another traly lovely spring flower. 

" Do yon come often to visit your mother's grave ?" 
I adced of the little one. The child looked up as if the 
inquiry should be repeated. 

*( We make ftvquent visits hither," said the attendant, 
" We come almost daily in good weather." 

"Oh, yes r" said the child, ** we come every fine dtj 
to visit where mother lies~«nd I am not afhid." 

<* Why should you fear ?" said I. 

The diild looked confused at the question. 

*'Ton will sc»ne day mtA your mother if you are con- 
stant in your love, and thus seek to do whatever your 
friends tell you riie vrould have desired, and to avoid \Hiat 
she would not have approved." 

(( I will endeavor t6 do so— but— I shall not meet her— 
we are going to Europe again, and shall not retum." 

(( To Europe— but, my diild, Ood is everywhere." 

"Yes, sir ; but my mother is not." 

" But, my dear child, your mother's spirit, her soul, that 
whiel^is loved in your mother, is, I hope, in Heaven ; it is 
not in the grave to moulder into dust — ^the body takes that 
course, but die spirit returns to God \dio gave it." 

" Sir," said the attaidant, " they do not teach the child 
such things, and they do not approve of them." 

"Who does not?" 

" Her fother and a eousbi— they are good pec^Ie, but 
are unbeKevert in all sodi matters; and though they set- 
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doin dispute with others, they never admit of any instruc- 
tion to their child about religion." 

'< But," said I, '< she must know 8omethiii|^ about it." 

" Not at all, sir ; she does not know what you mean by 
a spirit or a soul. IIow should she know — the cousin is 
her teacher, and she never refers to the subject, and for- 
bids it to me." 

** But the child has been taught somethhig of the kind." 

" Who taught her, sir ?" 

*' Perhaps God. But I will see whether she has any 
idea of the matter." 

*' Do you know, my child, what the soul is?" 

'* No sir— <Io you ?" 

I did not like to reply to her query — so I proceeded, 
*' Your mother has yet an existence, ajid if she was gtKxi — " 

*' Oh, my mother was very good — always good." 

*' Then the spirit which ajiimated her body is in the 
enjoyment of all the g(X)d belonging to its present state, 
which the body could enjoy on earth— it is happy." I was 
ashamed of the explanation. 

"Would it be like her, if I could see it?" 

" Probably exactly like her." 

" And could I see or know of her real existence in that 
state ?" 

" Yes, though not usual. All is possible with God." 

" Then I understtnid you. I have seen her oflen^-ofteu 
ut night ; and I have started as if I had been asleep. But 
at niglit I see my mother just as she looked when I saw 
her before her death, only there seemed to be light around 
her head, and she moved easily and rapidly Oh, how 
night after night I have been with her, toiling on to over- 
take her steps, or carried rapidly forward ; sometimes she 
seems to give Tne instructicm — sometimes I rise in the 
morning and think I will pray tb her, or I will pray 
God to give her to me again ; and I have made known my 
feelings to cousin, and she has laughed ut mo or chid me 
for being so bubyiuh as to be thoughtful about dreams. 
But I see now that this M'aa truly my mother, and I will 
watch to-night, and when she comes again, I wilJ aak her 
about her soul — have we all souls ?" 

I think, noWf that I could have placed the child in 
a position to comprehend these things a little better ; but 
then I was confused with the extraordinary state of the 
child's mind. 

"Did God teach her that?" said the attendant. 

" Did he not teach her that?" I turned away ai I saw 
some one coming down the walk. 

Did God teach that child? Was it the yet unfaded 
visions from which her soul was drawn, ere it became a 
tenant of the clayey tabernacle that was overshadowing 
her mind; the recollectionsof heaven illuminating its little 
earthly experience, growing dimmer and dimmer with 
time — was that tlie mother in the child, or was there, in- 
deed, an appeal to its mind through its affections? 
Had she, shut out from all instructors during the day, 
denied all the knowledge which is the true foundation of 
a Christian's life— denieil it by father and relative — liad she, 
in her bed, been met as little Samuel was met, by the voice 
of God, calling up the mind to its high destiny, and in- 
structing it in the things that were to come ? 

I could not solve this enigma. But how innocent, how 
attractive to the spirit of goiidness must have been the 
rahid of that little girl ; and it would not be strange, at 
least it would seem most meet, that her guardian spirit 
should find means to awaken in her a sense of her impor- 
tance, and to invite her to goodness by her love for a 
departed mother. I turned round before I left the ground, 
and saw the little child standing beside the grave. She 
l<X)ked down steadily upon the uplifted earth, and then 
turned her face upward, oud teemed to gaze with intense 



interest mto the blue sky above. I would have givts 
much to know the thoughts that hadoccapied her rabtd.to 
have seen how love for the perishing object below, bow 
reverence for the purified spirit nbove "were altematiaf in 
her mind. I am aure that her thoughts had in them more 
of maturity and truth relative to those objects of her eas< 
templation, than they had of the things of this life. 

I passed onward to the road, full of the idea of the duld, 
who could not be deprived of kuowledge. I had foond u 
early flower— the chill of winter, its siKyws and iu fna. 
had forbidden its development — but a gentle ray from tbe 
sun of truth had called it forth ; it wma blossomii^ &r 
man, delightful now, to be transplanted to its nsftn 
heaven hereafter. c. 

The Sewing Gibl.— The inequality of aociid life ui 
domestic comfort in large cities, is, we presnnie, iiisep»> 
rable from a state of society as at present oiganized, isd 
the bold reformer, even while he is preachiug, is iUmcnf* 
ing its incapacity for sudden change. So long ss cspinl 
possesses supreme power, and the inherent quality <tf re- 
production, there roost be dq;>endents and laborers. Wt 
cannot all ride in carriages, or there "wonld be namt w 
build them, and the present stock, we think, would is out 
grow ricketty upon the hands of the most adroit \mkt. 
Ajid if we descended iuto a race of pedestrians, vt te 
that we should in time, even if we divided the Isst AoDv 
with a needy brother, be looked upon as soulless sid 4^ 
cidedly shabby. We do not know that Fourier, ercs in 
his maddest dreams of social reformntion and eqaslitr, 
ever seriously contemplated an era -when boots shuiU 
grow upon trees, without the aid of hninsn bands, isi 
coats come down like snow-flakes tooovmr our nukfulfw-^ 
We think not. And even if he had, there are certsia di»' 
agreeable anticipations—aside from ivont of mo des tj— <■ 
wondering about on a wintry day, banting forganseais- 
to say notliing of having our beef killed and cooked K 
stay our appetites the while. 

We suppose then we must have se^ruig girls b at «t 
see no necessity of forgettiug that they are gir l s mi 
neither horses nor mulM— that they are hmnan be is gi- 
noble women, with as warm hearts, and as good blood si 
ourselves, feeling the same yeamuigs after sympathy, tke 
same keeimcss of sufiering under hisult, neglect or wrouf. 
There is no necessary humiliation in lalior. It is ia itsriT 
of the highest dignity and of the lofti<*st nobility of a* 
traction. She who, by assiduous industry, nskes her 
little home happy, clothes her infant brotherSi ssd sd* 
ministers to the wants of an aged and decrepit parsat, ktf 
clothed herself in the holiest of garments, and tMfi' 
their texture may not be of the finest, she muy Had mp 
proudly beside the purple of a queen, and if she «« bsl 
the trembling of scorn upon the royal lip, may siTi 
"Stand of! I am nobUr than thouP' The trcstSMt, 
however, which some of them receive from vmiy tehiua- 
able and very silly young ladies, who have besu badly 
educated by ignorant and vulgar mothers, Is hnnuliatlBg 
to witness occasionally, and mast be very hsid to bear 
continually. 

<* Hark ! that rustle of a dress, 
Stiir with lavish costliness; 
Here comes one whose cheek would flush 
But to have her garment brush 
'Gainst the girl whose fingers thin 
Wove the weary broidery in. 
And in midnight's still and ninrk 
Stiched her Uft into the work. 
Bending backward from her toil. 
l<est her tears the silk might soil, 
Shaping from her bitter tnoaght 
Heart 's-ease and forget-nM-not. 
S^itirizing her despair 
With the emblem woreo thsrs." 
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And yet the fashionable yoang lady may number among 
her accompiishraenta a amattering of French, or a vil- 
lainous enunciation of Italian; may thrash the piano, 
with all discordancy, and nurse her poodle dog with infi- 

, nite grace, and call it very fatiguing, and be obliged to 
take a nap aAer dinner, for fear her strength may fail her 
in the evening, in the waltz with Mr. Alfred Fitzhng^ens, 
who labors under the accomplishments of an imperial and 

' a dandy cane ; while the young sewing girl may be de- 
ivoting diligently sixteen hours out of the weary twenty- 

|foar, in earning the moat indifferent food for a family of 

^dependents. 

' We wonder if these young ladies while dinmbing their 
gilt prayer-books on Sunday, and liq)ing over the prayer, 
** From all blindness of heart, from pride, vain glory, and 
hyxxKsrisy; from envy, hatred, and malice, and all un- 
charitableness, Good Lord, deliver us^^' ever think of the 
meaning and solemn import of the words they are using. 
We doubt it. Or in the more direct adjuration, ** That 
it may please thee to strengthen those who stand, and 
comfort and help the weak hearted," they ever think how 
little their heartlessness to dependents justifies them in 
putting up the prayer. Or still further, do they ever think 
of the obligations of that sublime command, in which 
Christianity sparkles like a divine light, " As ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them " We 
fear that at many a table where grace is said, the hearts 
who hear it are utterly graceless in this regard, and that 
many who are very rigid in paying the formalities of 
prayer to Gk)d, forget the divine injunction, " feed my 
lambs," and would rather add an additional hour to the 
day of toil, and a shilling less to the pay of the toil-worn 
sewing girl, than to lighten her burdens by a cheerful 
word or token of encouragement. 

Not that we wish for a moment to be supposed as inti- 
mating that this lack of enlarged charity is wanting in 
well trained hypocrites only— who do not dishonor religion, 
but by daily acts prove its truth and beauty, by showing 
that they are none of Christ's. The haughty assumption 
and vulgar domineering is far worse where all restraint 
is thrown off*, and worldliness unmitigated and shameless, 
in scarlet and effrontery, rides purse proud over the decen- 
cies as well as the charities of life, and makes dependency 
a worse slavery than that of the poor Indian in the mines. 
The character of a lady is in no way more surely tested 
than in treatment of her domestics — and, generally, in tUe 
frequency with which she changes them. Depend upon 
it — the house in which nobody can be happy, must be a 
miniature of existence in a darker world. o. a. a. 



Cape Mat Season. — As the warm weather steals upon 
us, our friends begin to talk of " the Capes," and to look 
up straw hats and bathing-dresses. Cape May has in its 
very sound a charm pleasingly familiar to almost every 
Philadelphia ear. Here visits the merchant in the summer 
months, for relaxation from the counting-room— the clerk 
for !iis holydays — the man of pleasure for enjoyment — the 
idle fur luxurious indolence. It is Philadelphia in minia- 
ture, nnd full of life — lively, chatty, gossipy, and hilarious 
— disposed to enjoyment, and determined to have it. A 
family reunion at holyday times. 

The old gentleman has a reputation abroad for great 
simplicity of manner — wearing his coat of the very purest 
material, and of the ver>' plainest cut — and a hat of un- 
deniable beaver, of great amplitude of brim ; a sturdy old 
chap, with a benevolent face, who gives his simple and 
emphatic "No!" to the allurements and pressing solici- 
tations of folly. The younger shoots have departed greatly 
from the plainness of the primitive tree, and flourish in the 
luxuriousness of magnolia and orange blossoms, and show 
33* 



a strong tendency to burst out in all the l)eauty and 
splendor of hot-house " japonicadom." Yet under the 
eye of the old gentleman, in these holyday times, the 
youngsters seem to scorn the borrowed aid of laces, satins 
and jewelry, and give tight boots, dandy-coats, and per- 
fumery the go-by ; for it is whispered, that he shuts his 
money-box rather tightly to such of his heirs as run aAer 
worldly vanities; so that here you may see them in 
blouses and straw-hats, in dressing-gown and slippers, 
perfectly unrestrained with tight lacing, luxuriously 
happy, and indescribably gay. They go about with an 
honest, hearty, unrestrained laugh— snapping their fingers 
at core, and perfectly unconcerned at the imputation of 
having let down their dignity. The family improves evi- 
dently under this relaxation from brocades and stiff cere- 
monies. They have a more hearty expression of face, a 
more thoroughly robust and vigorous frame, and though 
the cheek may be a little browner, the eye is brighter, and 
the heart happier. 

The regular visiter at these times is a black-eyed, cherry- 
cheeked cousin from Baltimore, a little given to flirting 
and dangerously faiciuating, as graceful as a young fawn, 
and as frolicksome as a kitten. She always appears to 
have come down purposely for a romp, having left city 
affectations at home, and brought her graces with her. 
Then she wont go home until she has half a dozen of her 
cousins — from the third to the sixth remove— desperately 
in love with her, to keep them in mind of Cape May. 

Then ** Tom"—" Our Tom"— he is always there ; Tom 
would n't miss Cape May, in the season, for a £100— and 
the sly dog knows how to show off the attractions of his 
beautiful cousins. He is sure to decoy them into the 
Archery every bright morning, and has so many neat and 
appropriate remarks in regard to the health and graceful- 
ness of the exercise — and the bows are so inviting, and the 
arrows so neat — the gold and crimson target so tempting 
that you do not wonder to see a cloud of arrows filling 
the air, and a crowd of lounging beaux, filled with shafts 
more dangerous. Then "Tom" — sad Tom — knows that 
his fair cousins are as fearjess as beautiful, and fire off 
pistols with quite a soldierly air — that is, when Tom loads 
them ; and the sly scamp, speaks in so low a tone — so softly 
and BO kindly — when he hands the pistol with the hair- 
trigger, that you are amazed to find that there was powder 
in it when it goes off— «nd at the first crack " Tom" has 
the whole family there ; then he is such a lover of enjoy- 
ment himself— is good, honest, manl}& Tom Barrett — that 
it delights him to see them. Then he has his Bowling 
Saloons in tiptop order ; his Billiard-room, too ; his dc^s 
and guns for crack shots at woodcock, and ambitious young 
sportsmen after curlew ; and then he has — In short, it 
would n't be Cape May, if Tom wasn't there — and there '» 
an end of it. Well, well, Tom ! we shall not try yoar 
pistols nor your archery this summer, but shall take a 
crack at Cape May, in a itory, which we have in type. 
So let the surf come tumbling in with its musical roar — itfr 
wild waves wash out no memories. Our loves and our, 
hates keep time in the heart which beats on proudly,, yet . 
bides its time hopefully. In the roar of the wilder ocean, , 
where men go down battling unregretted, how many w^o 
now spread their bright sails to the favoring breeze, shall^ . 
ere the voyage is ended, find sail and cordage gone, their 
vessels wrecked, and the happy hearts of merry companions^ 
one after the other, swept by the remorseless wave for> 
ever under — who shall tell, Tom ! But so the side toward 
heaven has been ripened by the sunlight of kindness to mAO, 
what mattera the breakers, Tom, to you or to me ? 

" Dipping his feathers in the briny foam ; 

Not less quick o'er the white wave Hermes rode.'* 

o. &. o. 
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WAITING AT PANAMA. 
The sad effecU of au iiiaaue hnste to grow rich by 
chaaiiig gilded shadows, instead of taking the secure path 
of industry, are ezempli6ed in the fact, that hundreds of 
of our countrymen who have abandoned places of profit 
for the dazzling placers of speculation, and business, which 
afforded a decent competency, for wild and uncertain ad- 
venture, are now crowding the shore of the Pacific at 
Panama, with exhausted means and dissipated hopes. The 

1- ^' all-absorbing desire for speedy fortune precluded even 
the common and most ordinary- caution as to probabilities. 
. At the first sound of the horn, the hunter was off, regard- 
/ less of obstacles, defiant of fate, and with a recklessness 
'. unpardunuble, the comforts of home were sacrificed, and 
all the dangers of a doubtful, hardy, and perilous enter- 
prise Were imprudently braved. The sad uncertainty of 
fortune— the more than doubts of her existence for them — 
has been cruelly thrust into their faces, ajid impressed upon 
their hearts. The return of that tremendous tide, which 
seemed to sweep wise men and madmen together resist- 
lestly upon its bosom, comes freighted with the first frag- 
ments of hopes wrecked, and wealth, and perhaps health 
dissipated and lost. Time and opportunity here — more 
valuable than gold — are gone, and the adventurer comes 
back with unstrung nerves and faded visions of greatness, 
to battle again in the busy and uncompromising marts of 
trade, for bread. The illusion has vanished! — the cheat 
is transparent ! '* The sober second- thought" has come 
with its impressive lesson. The blanks turu out in this, as 
in all lotteries, the most numerous and certaui — the prizes 
equally few and unreliable. When the voice of that vaster 
multitude now filling the streams and plains of California 
shall have been heard, we shall have a sonorous echo of 
the despairing wuil of tlie impoverished and deluded at 
Panama. Mark it! 



\ 



*^ Be sure you are right, and then go ahead" is a maxim 
so universally current in this country, that one would 
suppose that its practice would be more C4>mmou. But 
uo '. ill the rush of excitement, the go-ahead spirit takes 
the lead, leaving at home old father Caution to play with 
his thumbs, and to wonder at his relations. " Get out of 
the way 1" "Takecare!" " Clear the truck I" <' Off she 
goes!'' — whiz! and the young generation is cut from 
leading-strings, ajid. half-way on the rood to fortune before 
Grandtather has rubbed his eyes, and opened them to the 
true state of affairs around him — no, not around^ before 
him, but completely out of sight. Talk of Rome not 
having been built in a day, old Graybeard ! You are be- 
hind the times. Kuigdoms slioot up in a night, and nations 
are born between two breakfasts. Don't speak of the 
ingratitude of relations, old man; the thing is absurd. 
Whiie you are hunting genealogies, the parties have belted 
the world, and are walking with their heads down directly 
beneaili you, or are half-way to the Pacific on an air-lme 
in the light that marks the horizon — skinuning through 
the clouds in a flying machine. " Friendly ties. "Home 
affection:" Poh ! you are in your dotage, old fellow! 
We have no time to waste on silly abstractions ! Good 
bye : Take care of your if If I Will write you from the 
other side I So we go ! 

But are we happier for all this fiery impetuosity of dis- 
position — this ginger-beer effervescence of intellect — this 
fussing, fretting, faming wrath of haste to get on, to get off, 
to be going ? Is this the true enjoyment of life ! after all, 
to go whirling along in a state of high excitement without 
a moment's pause, with a sort of insane heat and fierce- 
ness of intellect, restless, roaming, and parched up with 
the fever of desire for wealth — to be enslaved by the 
eternal, all-absorbing all-engulphing /—the monater Klf, 



grown Colossal, inntiate, and fiend-like. Is there nothing 
worth loving, that we may pause to cherish? No 
enjoyment worth a cool moment, in which the fevered 
lust of money may be forgotten? Pile up your gold, 
young man ! Give your imagination its most boundless 
desire ! Spread the base of your pyramid over an area of 
acres ! Pile up !— pile high I oh, avarice and pride ! Let 
its peak touch the skies ! ay, higher still ! And now wc 
point you to that little cluster of bleached bones, whiten- 
hig but a spot beside the gigantic god you worship, and 
to that young, pale face, silting sighhig by yonder fire- 
side, thousands of miles away — would the wealth that 
might cover the Cyclops, compensate htr for the chilled 
heart, the desolate days which are hers. Ah no ! with 
but a crust to break with you, in a home of humbleness 
and peace, how that heart would bound with pride, those 
sad eyes sparkle with pleasure, and those pale cheeks 
regain their roses and bloom with health. And if all the 
wealth of India and Peru were hers, how poor a gift would 
she esteem it to clothe those bones of yours once again 
with manly beauty, and to sit once again confidingly by 
your side, her Iiand in yours, her eyes lifted to your dark 
gaze, as to the heaven of her dreams. Ah ! but you will 
not die, you will take the risk. Pause awhile ! think 
of it wisely ! think of it well ! 

We are not talking in the language of statesmen. Ah, 
no ! statesmen and warriors estimate men in masses — 
marshal them in squadrons and platoons ; they form a 
State— they fill a list of 10,000 killed and wounded. Ours 
is the humbler view — the domestic ties lacerated — the 
friendships dissipated— the few hearts broken. The dead 
q{ the ten thousand slain upon the battle-field return no 
more— the thrice ten thousand hearts that mourn, bleed 
on, but form no part of the estimate of war's disaster. 
The thousands of brothers, young, impetuous, adven- 
turous, are gone ! they are the " State's, and of it. The 
sister weeps — the mother droops and dies, as the long years 
roll on, and the lost ones return no more; and the proud 
page of history swells with the triumph, the pen grows 
eloquent as it records the foundation and the growth of 
empire, and bright names live and flash along the glow- 
ing line; but the desolate heart, and the desulate hearth, 
are forgotten and unknuwn. These are the sadder vicm'S 
of conquest — the inevitable results oi adventurous migra- 
tion. " And yet," cries the brawling patriot who is 
never w// devoted, "you oppose the march of empire — 
the growth of nations !" By no means, good friend! If 
the thousands who are now pouring as a flood into Cali- 
fornia, or even a tylhe of them, were whole families, with 
farming utensils, and domestic implements, seeking a far 
off and productive s<hI, where they might again erect their 
household gods, and live happily to a green old age, under 
their own vhie and fig-tree, extending rationally and na- 
turally the benefits of civilization, we should wish them 
God speed, and give them joy at their going. But how 
is it ? Reader, we ask you. — how is it with the adven- 
turers, who are now rusliuig thoughtlessly, desperately 
from home ? How few, even with the best success, will 
realize their dreams ? and of those few, how many will 
really be personally benefited by the wealth thus achieved ? 
But the vast army of the disappouited — what of them? 
With morals contaminated, hearts sickened, hopes crushed 
— how many will return useful members of society ? How 
many settle quietly down as hardy tillers of the soil ? We 
fear, oh, most wise politician ! that this last is a work to 
be done by another class of emigrants, and by but few 
of the gold hunters, and desperate land speculators who 
now crowd the vessels of the Pacific. Our advice, deeply 
pondered, and calmly given, to those who have a longing 
for that far-o^ and fertile region, is, to sit earnestly down 
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to buBiiiesi here, and amass a few hundreds, or a few 
thousands, and when the scum of that boiling, seething 
cauldron shall have passed ofT— when the thousands which 
have been made^ — on paper — in land speculations and gold 
mining, shall be no more heard of— you will find a few 
quiet acres still untillcd, a population improved, and a 
certainty of comfort and happiness awaiting you there. 
Until then, we think, you may make life bearable here, by 
diligent application to business, a devotion to your family, 
to home duties and nffections, and to careful improvement 
of your mental capacity, and of such opportunities as God 
may furnish you fur doing good. Think of it, reader ! 

o. R. o. 

TuE Family Messenger. — This old and sterling 
family newRpapcr, we sec, has been brought out in a suit 
of new and beautiful type, and is otherwise improved and 
adorned. It has had, too, an accession of editorial force, 
and the new pen, with the aid of Mr. Seckel, its old editor, 
nukes the sheet sparkle again. We predict for the old 
favorite a new lease of popular favor, and a circulation 
unequaled by any paper of its class. Various other addi- 
tions, in the mechanical as well as the literary depart- 
ment, are still to be added, when the office is removed to 
the new building in Chestnut street — the movements of 
beauty on that delightt'ul promenade, will, of course, be 
duly chronicled hereafter, in the piquant style of the 
editors. 

A PowERFtx Novel. — We shall commence in the 
July number, a powerfully written story from the pen 
of H. W. IlerljcTt, Esq., author of " Cromwell," " Ring- 
wood the Rover," etc., which we pronounce the most 
brilliant of all the able novels of that accompIishe<l and 
vigorous writer. It is entitled ''Jasper St.Albyn; A 
Story of Passion,^^ and for strength and beauty of expres- 
sion, thrilling and intense interest, and high moral and 
tragic efiect, our readers will regard it as the best story wo 
have given them for many a day. 

Btrds Beautifully Colored. — We purpose to intro- 
duce into Grahnni's Magazine, in the coming volume, a 
series of Wild and Cage Birds, exquisitely designed aud 
colored, and our artists are already at work. We think 
that this feature of the Magazine will be highly popular 
with our renders, and as the plates will be accompanied 
with carefully prepared letter-press descriptions; they 
\\nll be found useful to the many who cultivate a taste 
for these beimtiful subjects. This, we have no doubt, will 
be imitated, as every thing has been in the Magazine world 
which has uriginated with us. 



who may be useful in carrying oat cmr grand desigi of 
being thejlrtt to tnfrocfvef maw tmbjeetM to tlu Jmtnmmtfi. 
Our coteraporariea content fiiemaelires with re-engmriog 
stale priuts which may be found in the windovrt, or u 
usuig such cast-off Engliah platea as nuy be offered hen 
cheap ; bat the vast circulation and profit of this woffc re> 
turns to our readers iu such liberal anrangeroents to kc^ 
them advised of the freshest and moat benntifol worinof 
art as may be found in the wide range of the world. 

For several years our Fashion Platea have been brao^ 
freshly from Paris, and their benatf of design and coioh^f 
has been the subject of nuiversal praiae. Now, bjrhansf 
our own artists employed, both abroad aiidatboaie,«tBg| 
only defy competition, but laugh at it. 



The Oldest Magazine. — Our correspondent, "His- 
tory,'' is informed that he is right in his conjecture, that 
'• Orahauf s Magazine" was based upon " The Cafket^^^ 
and hence is the oldest of the illustrated monthlies." It 
is our proud satisfaction that ours is the best, as well as 
the oldest Magazine. It does not require continued puffing, 
either hired or solicited, to make people aware of its 
existence. 



Thx Nkw VoLTTMS.— With the next number we < 
mence a new volume of Oraham*8 Mogaziue, whi^ «v 
do not hesitate to promise our readers shall be one of no 
excellence aud beauty. Our past ▼olnme, closiiif wA 
this number, was exhausted very early, and we haveflOi* 
sequently been obliged for two months past to refate lO 
orders for the work from January last. We shaD ikot* 
fore furnish our subscribers with a title page for tbcca» 
ing volume in our next issue. All oar arrangaaealifiv 
the next six months are perfected, and firom Jaljl»lh» 
cember our readers may expect a aocceaaion of biffiat 
numbers in every respect. Dor increase for the pMt ii 
mouths haa been unexampled, and with the ateady Asvtf 
new names, coraiug with every mail, we look forwsris 
being compelled greatly to amplify our means of praA» 
ing our edition. Our printers now ran their preoMa M 
night and day— keeping us frequently waiting for oofia 
to supply the demaud. Hoe certainly mast invent a ta^ 
press to run 10,000 per hour for us, and at our demiis «• 
shall leave him the copyright of Orabam. 



Rivals.— We see a great deal abont the rivals of Gn> 
ham, going the rounds in the way ot paid notices. Dm 
the oldest inhabitant remember a time when anch doM 
were not given out ? We have a brood of these ilnh^ 
freshly fledged every spring, who die somehow of tki 
praise of the penny-a-linera iu literatare, 

Snooks has an article in- the ** Great Monthly TIim- 
dergust," calculated to make a noiae. . 

"I will write a first rate notice,** aays Snooios "ari 
mark it for the benefit of country membera, and if tial 
does n't settlt Graham and Godey, I '11 write yon as Htitit 
for nothing." 

" Goodness !" says the new editor—'* bat— Imt !• jtk 
think it is exactly fair to break down their bnsineadtt 
once, in that way ? Remember their interesting 
Mr. Snooks. »» 

« Families, sir! who talks aboat fomillea 
commence a Thundergust ! Oet up a breeae ! Na as 

the agony, sir! Vou are too medk, sir! too Ibim!— 

chicken-hearted, sir! — too tender! — too ton will los 
oblige me with $20 till to-morrow ? Settim is the void !'* 

An awkward one it is, too— thia aettling with 
when they tuni on you. 



Our Own Artists Abroad. — In order to keep the 
high position of this Magazine, as a work of art, fully up 
to the standard it has attained, we have sent our excellent 
engraver and designer, W. E. Tucker, Esq., to Europe to 
make careful drawings of such subjects as ho may find 
upon the v^tiHs of the Academies, or in private collections, 
aud to engage such American artists as he may fiud abroad, 



The fishermen of Philadelphia recently tamsd oat is 
opposition to the firemen. They kept themasl^v 
concealed iu covered wagon*. 8$U'Ji$k feUows I 



Du Solle turned out a poor number of his 
« The Extra," lately. << Extra?** inquires a 
is extra- ordi nary." 
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can't make up my mind, mamma, In such un-scem • ly haste ; Nor pick from 

all my dying swains A 
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husband to my taste. There's gay Charles Dash, 



a charming man, Most affable and kind 



Who loyes me so dr- 
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And, next, there's frank, young Harry West, 

So fond, so trae, so cleyer. 
Who though^ scold him all the day, 

Adores me more than ever. 
There's Roger Snipe, the pink of beaux, 

Or else your daughter's blind, 
And yet when Snipe grows serious, I 

I can't make up my mind. 



TUIKI) TXBSK. 

There's lawyer Keen, and poet Good, 

Exemplars of their sort ; 
Still, still I can't make up my mind 

There's no accounting for't ! 
*' Yes, yes, there is,'' stern truth replied ; 
** Your vanity imparts 
That false delight in flatt*ring tongues, 

Which forfeits loving hearts." 



FOmtTH VXBS8. 

On purpose to make up her mind. 

So long this fhir one tarried. 
Her lovers, loath to hang themselves, 

Sought other maids and married ! 
And, though mamma is growing old. 

Her daughter looks much older, 
E?er since her coquetry and pride 

Ib the Old Maids Goips enroll'd her. 



